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Ears 

The organs of hearing. The Arabic term 
used in the Qur'an for ear is udhun (pi. 
adhan), occurring eighteen times in both 
Meccan and Medinan passages. The ear 
as anatomical object (see anatomy) is pre¬ 
sented, for example, in q 4:119, where 
Satan (see devil) induces superstitious 
people to slit their cattle’s ears; in q 2:19, 
where fools ( sufaha ’ q 2:13), upon sighting 
menacing storm clouds “press their fingers 
in their ears (adhan) by reason of the thun¬ 
derclap, fearing death”; in q 18:11, where 
God sealed the ears (fa-darabna ‘ala adhd- 
nihim) of the youths sleeping in the cave for 
a number of years (see men of the cave); 
and in q 5:45, reflecting law in ancient 
Israel (see law and the qur’an; torah; 
children of Israel), “Life for life, eye for 
eye (see eyes), nose for nose, ear (al-udhun) 
for ear.” 

The sense of hearing is very important 
in the qur’anic discourse, particularly when 
it is related to thoughtful awareness (see 
HEARING AND DEAFNESS; SEEING AND 

hearing; knowledge and learning). In 
one passage (q 9:61), the prophet Muham¬ 
mad’s antagonists (see opposition to 
muhammad) characterize him as being “an 
ear” (udhun) in the sense of one who listens 


to everyone. The Qur'an retorts: “He is 
an ear of what is best for you” (q 9:61). 
Hearing, whether in literal or spirit¬ 
ually/ morally meaningful ways, is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Qur’an, both 
with respect to human beings and God. 
God is almost exclusively characterized by 
the frequent noun and adjective derived 
from the main Arabic root for hearing and 
listening, s-m-\ i.e. sami) “one who hears” 
or “hearing” (e.g. q 2:127, 137, 181; 4:58, 
134; 21:4; 44:6; 58:1). Sami’ often occurs 
with the definite article thus rendering a 
name, “the all-hearing,” paired either with 
‘alim, “knowing,” or basir, “seeing,” in forty- 
three of forty-seven occurrences (in q 14:39 
God is hearer of personal prayer \du‘d\ see 
prayer] and in q 34:50 God “hears [all] 
and is [always] near” [innahu sami’un qari- 
bun]). God as “hearer/all-hearing” occurs 
in both Meccan and Medinan passages. 
Interestingly, the two occurrences where 
the word applies to humans (q 11:24 an d 
76:2) are both Meccan, q 76:2 tells of 
God’s ordaining for humankind hearing 
(sami) and sight (basir), two key divine at¬ 
tributes in the qur’anic worldview (see GOD 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

Active verbal words for hearing/listening, 
also derived from the frequently employed 
s-m-‘ root, include the imperative isma\ as 



in q 5:108: “Fear (q.v.) God, and listen 
(wa-sma’u)” and Q 36:25: “For my part, I 
believe in your lord; therefore hear me (fa- 
sma’uni)”; the imperfect active in q 7:179, 
concerning both humans and jinn (q.v.): 
“They have hearts (see heart) wherewith 
they understand not, eyes wherewith they 
see not, and ears (adhan) wherewith they 
hear not (layasma‘una bihd)”; and the ar¬ 
resting early Meccan passage Q 72:1: “Say: 
It has been revealed to me that a company 
of the jinn listened (istama'a) [to the 
Qur’an recitation; see recitation of the 
qur’an] and declared, ‘We have truly 
heard (’inna sami'na) a wondrous recital 
(qur’anan ‘ajaban)!’” 

The frequent references to hearing and 
listening in the Qur’an — of which there 
are far more than references to actual 
ears — bear witness to the strongly oral 
and auditory nature of the message (see 
orality) and indeed to Muhammad’s pro¬ 
phetic vocation, which was spare in vision¬ 
ary episodes (see visions) but rich in hear¬ 
ing and speaking (see revelation and 
inspiration; prophets and prophet- 
hood). God’s frequent command “Say!” 
(qul), followed by what then is revealed to 
Muhammad, occurs 332 times in the text, 
in addition to many hundreds of other 
words relating to saying/speaking (see 
speech) derived from the same root ( q-w-l ) 
e.g. “He said / qala.],” with God often as 
subject, occurs 529 times; see literary 
structures of the qur’an; language 
of the qur’an). Since fatefully important 
utterances are continuously declared (see 
rhetoric of the qur’an), it is no wonder 
that ears and hearing are also prominent in 
the message that, when heard by the God¬ 
fearing, causes their skins to quiver, fol¬ 
lowed by softening of both skins and hearts 

(a 39:23)- 

Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Earth 

The land and land areas as distinguished 
from sea or air. In the Qur’an, “earth” re¬ 
fers both to the terrestrial part of the uni¬ 
verse, including the materials or elements 
of which it is composed, and, as will be 
seen below, the human body (see ana¬ 
tomy). In both cases, the Arabic ard. is 
used (over 450 occurrences), although 
other words with such a signification may 
appear. 

Primarily, ard. denotes the earth in distinc¬ 
tion from the heavenly sky (see heaven 
and sky). This is the case in the many 
verses in which the paired couplet, “heaven 
and earth” (al-samd’ wa-l-ard) or “heavens 
and earth” (al-samawat wa-l-ard.), occurs in 
a context referring to God as the creator, 
master or owner of the universe (see crea¬ 
tion; lord). Secondly, ard denotes the 
space assigned to humankind and earthly 
animals (see animal life; life). As such, it 
is said to be a carpet [bisat, q 71:19) or a 
bed ( firash , Q 2:22; mahd, Q 20:53; 43:10; 
mihad, Q 78:6) spread by God ( daha , 

Q 79:30; madia, Q 13:3; 15:19; 50:7 -Jarasha, 

Q 51:48) for his creatures, with the implica¬ 
tion that it is flat and floats on the surface 
of the sea. In order to prevent it from 
pitching ( mada , Q 16:15; 21:31; 31:10), God 
has firmly anchored it to mountains, de¬ 
scribed as rawasin (q 13:3; 15:19; 16:15; 

21:31; 27:61; 31:10; 50:7; 77:27) and, finally, 
has strewn it with pathways and rivers 


fe 13:3; *6:15; 20:53; 21:31; 43:10; 71:20). 
Sometimes this terrestrial space is desig¬ 
nated as earth and sea, in which case ard. is 
replaced by the couplet, al-barr wa-l-bahr 
(“the dry land and the sea,” 0 6:59, 63 and 
97; 10:22; 17:70; 27:63; 29:65; 30:41; 

31:31-2). Lastly, ard denotes the earth as the 
cosmic element from the depths of which 
terrestrial flora (see agriculture and 
vegetation) arise in response to the fertil¬ 
izing rain (0 2:22, 126; 6:gg; 7:58; 10:24; 
13:4; 14:32; 16:10-1; 18:45; 20:53; 22:63; 
23:18-20; 26:7; 27:60; 32:26-7; 35:27; 
36:33-6; 39:2!; 5° : 7» 9-w; 78:14-6; 

80:24-32). In this last case, balad (0 2:126; 
7:57- 8 ; : 4 : 35; 35:9) and balda fe 25:48-9; 
43:11; 50:11) sometimes serve synecdochi- 
cally for ard. 

The earth is represented as dead one mo¬ 
ment, alive the next, i.e. bare or covered 
with plants, as rain water — always re¬ 
ferred to as ma’ (“water,” “sperm”) — re¬ 
stores it to life (q, 2:164; 7:57-8; 16:65; 23:18; 
25:48-9; 29:63; 30:24; 35:9; 36:33; 43:11; 
45:5; 50:9-11; 57:17; see water). Inasmuch 
as the Arabic word ma’ is masculine and 
ard feminine, together they form a genuine 
couple, the first one playing the part of the 
flora’s father, the latter its mother. Al¬ 
though the verses describing the plants’ 
conception, gestation and birth are scat¬ 
tered throughout several different suras, 
there is no doubt about the process as a 
whole: God sends forth beneficent winds 
(see air and wind) that carry rain clouds 
to a dead and barren land. The rain then 
penetrates the earth, which quivers 
(ihtazzat, Q, 22:5; 41:39) before swelling up 
[rabat, ibid.) like the belly of a pregnant 
woman, and it is only after the water has 
mingled with the dead plants, previously 
strewn by the winds (0 18:45) and the earth 
is broken up by God ( shaqaqna l-arda 
shaqqan, 0 80:26) that flora sprout and 
grow (akhraja, 2:22, 267; 6:99; 7:57; 14:32; 


20:53; 32:27; 35:27; 36:33; 39:21, 33; 

78:14-6; 87:4; anbata, 0 2:61; 15:19; 16:10-1; 
26:7; 27:60; 31:10; 50:9-11; 80:27; ansha’a, 
6:141; 23:19; 56:72). In this process, the fe¬ 
male earth, elsewhere called “a receptacle 
for the living and the dead” (0 77:25-6), 
appears to be a merely passive element 
whereas the male water is described as ac¬ 
tive, penetrating the earth, mixing it with 
dead plants so as to restore them to life, 
and thereby distinguishing itself, as else¬ 
where in the Qur’an, by its life-giving 
power (see power and impotence). 

If the earth’s revival accompanies the 
new life of plants, its dying corresponds to 
the flora’s fading away in the heat of the 
sun (q.v.). Under the influence of the sun, 
plants first wither and turn yellow, then 
gradually become hard and finally fall to 
pieces ( hashim, 0 18:45; hutdm, Q, 39:21; 
56:63-5; 57:20) before being strewn by the 
winds, so that what the Qur’an calls “dead 
land” (balad mayyit) is only land with no 
vegetation at all, a dead and barren ground 
[ard hamida, 0 22:5), an arid and sterile soil 
{sa’idanjuzur, 0 18:7-8; sa'idan zalaq, o 18:40). 

Consequently, the vegetation that covers 
the earth during what one may call its 
childhood and youth — its adornment or 
tinsel (zina, <4 18:7; zukhruf, £> 10:24; see 

ORNAMENT AND ILLUMINATION) as the 
Qur’an says — is a gift of fresh rain water 
(again, masculine in Arabic) which acts 
merely as the delegate here below of the 
springs and rivers of paradise (q.v.; see also 
wells and springs). Moreover, an inven¬ 
tory of the species that, according to the 
Qur’an, grow on earth shows that they are 
the same as those mentioned in reference 
to the gardens of Eden (see garden), ex¬ 
cept for agricultural produce ( zar Q, 6:141; 
I 3 : 4; T 4 : 37; 16:11; 18:32; 32:27; 39:21; zuru’, 

£ 26:148; 44:26; khadir, 0 6:99; al-habbu dhu 
l~ c asf, Q.55 :i 2; habb, 0.6:99; 36:33; 78:15; 
80:27; habba l-hasid, 0 50:9), olive-trees 


(zaytun, q, 6:gg, 141; 16:11; 8o:2g) and plants 
used for fodder (qadb, <2 80:28; abb, 

Q. 80:31), all this referring to horticulture 
and husbandry, which are unnecessary and 
thus absent in paradise. The earth’s and 
flora’s decline and death are due, again, to 
the blazing sun (feminine in Arabic) which 
seems, in contrast to water, to represent the 
infernal fire (q.v.) in this world. This pro¬ 
cess, however, depends on other factors, 
such as the quality of the ground. The 
Qur’an distinguishes more exacdy between 

1) good land (balad tayyib), the plants of 
which sprout even in the absence of rain, 
since it is dampened by dew (2 2:265), and 

2) bad land, the plants of which hardly 
emerge at all (2 7:58), together with a ster¬ 
ile, rocky soil that remains hard, dry and 
bare, even when watered by a downpour 

(i wdbil', <2 2:264). Moreover, the ground’s 
composition is taken into account: It can 
be compact, dry and hard like stone (saf- 
wan, Q, 2:264; hydra, 2 2:74 or hajar, Q, 2:60; 
7:160); easily separated like turab, a matter 
composed of dry and hard grains of dust 
(numerous occurrences); compact, soft and 
humid like clay (q.v.; tin, 2 3:4g; 5:110; 6:2; 
7:12; 17:61; 23:12; 32:7; 38:71, 76; tin lazib, 

<2 37:11) or discrete, soft and humid like 
thara (2 20:6). 

If the earth, then, reveals itself as one of 
the cosmic elements from which the uni¬ 
verse is composed, it also plays a role in the 
birth of humankind, since, as the Qur’an 
indicates, it is the same matter from which 
the first human being was made (see 
BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
life). In this context, the Qur’an uses a 
rich and rather obscure vocabulary with no 
less than five words or expressions which 
describe the material employed by God to 
fashion Adam’s body (see adam and eve): 
“clay as pottery” ( salsalin ka-l-fakhkhdr, 

<2 55:14), according to al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
g23; Tqfsir, xi, 582) “a clay or mud that has 
not been baked, but only put out to dry”; 


“clay” (tin, <2 6:2; 7:12; 17:61; 38:71, 76); 
“sticky clay” (tin lazib, <2 37:11); “clay from 
moulded mud” ( salsalin min hama’in masnun, 
<2 15:26-33), according to al-Tabari (ibid., 
ad loc.) “a black, putrid and therefore 
stinking mud”; and finally “dusty earth” 
(turab, q 3:5g; 30:20-1). It is worth noting 
that all these expressions, taken together, 
obviously refer to the different stages of 
the process of making pottery: The basic 
matter seems to be the dusty earth (turab) 
which, once mixed with water, turns into a 
sticky, malleable mud (tin lazib) that is left 
for some time and changes into a rather 
putrid matter (salsalin min hama in masnun) 
which, when shaped, is put to dry and 
grows hard (salsalin ka-l-fakhkhdr) before 
God gives it life. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that dusty 
earth (turab) is also the form to which the 
dead body returns after its decomposition, 
itself a process of withering: As in the case 
of plants, mortal remains first lose their 
humid part, i.e. the flesh. The bones (‘izam, 
Q. 17:49. 98; 23:35. 82; 36:78; 37:16, 53; 
56:47; 7g:n) then fall to little pieces (rufat, 

(2 i7:4g, g8) as do dried out flora which ul¬ 
timately turn to dust (turab, 2 13:5; 23:35, 
82; 27:67; 37:16, 53; 50:3; 56:47). 

Heidi Toelle 
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Earthquake see eschatology 

East and West see geography 

Ecology see NATURAL WORLD AND THE 
qur’an 

Economics 

The science investigating the production 
and distribution of a society’s material re¬ 
sources. In the qur’anic context, economics 
is a function of the injunctions, rules and 
guidelines of Islamic law [al-shana, see law 
and the qur’an) that govern the behavior 
of the individual and society in the acquisi¬ 
tion and disposal of material resources and 
wealth (q.v.). Though works treating taxa¬ 
tion (q.v.), the economic role of the state, 
markets (q.v.), prices and household man¬ 
agement were written by Muslim scholars 
in the pre-modern period (e.g. Abu Yusuf 
[d. 182/798], al-Kharaj; Ibn Taymiyya [d. 
728/1328], Public duties; Ibn Khaldun [d. 
809/1406], Muqaddima), economic matters 
on the whole were considered a part of Is¬ 
lamic legal literature (fiqh). Beginning in 
the late twentieth century, many Muslim 
scholars have sought to develop an Islamic 
system of economics as a discipline relying 
on both the guidelines found in canonical 
texts (i.e. Qur’an and hadlth) and the fruit 
of Muslim historical experience. 


ECONOMICS 

The Qur’an does not provide a blueprint 
for an economic system but rather a series 
of values, guidelines and rules which serve 
as the basis for developing appropriate eco¬ 
nomic systems and institutions for Muslim 
communities (Haq, Economic doctrines, 81-9; 
Naqvi, Ethics, 37-57). The many positive 
values include justice (see justice and 
injustice), moderation (q.v.) and honesty 
as well as kindness to the disadvantaged, 
while the negative values are named as in¬ 
justice, greed, extravagance, miserliness 
and hoarding. Similarly, the Qur’an identi¬ 
fies prohibited economic activities such as 
usury (q.v.; riba, considered by many Mus¬ 
lims to be equivalent to interest), misappro¬ 
priation, and gambling (q.v.), as well as 
permitted ones such as trade. Five areas 
of economic behavior are prominently 
mentioned in the Qur’an: justice and com¬ 
munal responsibility; the acquisition of 
wealth; the disposal of wealth; the protec¬ 
tion of the disadvantaged and the regula¬ 
tion of transactions through contracts (see 
contracts and alliances). 

Justice and communal responsibility 
Justice (‘adl) is to be upheld in all aspects of 
life, including the economic ^4:58; 6:152; 
11:84-7; t 6:76; 42:15), and those who pursue 
economic affairs are exhorted to act fairly, 
truthfully, honestly and in a spirit of co¬ 
operation; to enter into transactions freely, 
without coercion, provide a fair descrip¬ 
tion of the goods involved in a transaction 
and, when exchanging goods, ensure that 
proper standards of measure are used 
(q 6:152; 7:85; 11:84-5; tarn 88 1 see 
weights and measures). In contracts such 
as sale, purchase or lease, where there is a 
notion of exchange, justice is to be ensured 
by an equitable exchange between what is 
surrendered and what is received. 

Practices considered to lead to gross in¬ 
justice are prohibited or blameworthy (see 

LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; FORBIDDEN). 


ECONOMICS 

Injustice (gulm) and tyranny (baghy, tughyan, 
'udwan) are prominent themes in the 
Qur'an and are forbidden in the strongest 
terms. Those who commit acts of injus¬ 
tice are required to repent (q 5:39; see 
repentance and penance). They are 
warned that their punishment in the here¬ 
after will be severe (q 39:24) and that even 
in this world they will suffer (q 29:31; see 

CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; REWARD 

and punishment; warning). Many of the 
prohibited acts in commerce and finance 
are also described as unjust, such as dis¬ 
honesty, cheating (q.v.), fraud, misrepresen¬ 
tation and theft (q.v.). 

The community is called upon to ensure 
that justice is maintained and injustice 
avoided. Where qur’anic norms and 
regulations are violated, the community, 
individually and collectively, is required to 
see that acceptable standards of practice 
are restored. This responsibility functions 
through the institution of “enjoining what 
is right and forbidding what is wrong” (al¬ 
arm bi-l-ma ■ruf wa-l-nahy 'an al-munkar) and 
is regarded by the Qur’an as essential to 
social cohesion (q 7:157; 9:71; cf. Ibn 
Taymiyya, Public duties, 73-82; see com¬ 
munity AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). For 
the Qur’an, conditions most conducive to 
ensuring justice in the area of economic 
activity exist when the ethical, moral and 
legal injunctions provided in the Qur’an 
are put into practice (see ethics in the 
qur’an; good and evil; law and the 
qur’an), together with those derived from 
the normative behavior of the Prophet (see 
hadith and the qur’an; sira and the 
qur’an; sunna). 

Acquisition of wealth 

The human being, as defined in the Qur¬ 
’an, naturally desires wealth and material 
gain. Regulation of this desire, however, 
in light of spiritual and moral values leads 
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to socio-economic equilibrium. The desire 
for comfort and adornment (q 18:46; 

42:36) or for an easy livelihood is described 
as one of the pleasures of this world rather 
than an evil (see material culture and 
the qur’an), and Muslims are encouraged 
to seek and earn such things, even during 
the pilgrimage (q.v.; hajj. q 2:198; Qurtubi, 
Jami', ii, 274). The Qur’an even allowed 
the Prophet to cut short the prayers lest 
economic activity be hampered (q 73:20; 
see prayer). 

The Qur’an emphasizes repeatedly that 
all things in the universe belong to God, 
the creator (see creation); all human 
ownership is, therefore, custodial (q 2:155, 
247; 17:6). Wealth bestowed upon a person 
is a blessing (q.v.; ni'ma) and is held in trust 
from God (q 8:28; 24:33; see covenant). 
Although everything belongs to God, an 
individual is called to strive to share in this 
wealth; it is considered an acceptable and 
even beneficial activity provided that the 
qur’anic rules and guidelines are followed. 
The resulting private ownership is seen as 
a right which is to be protected (q 2:188; 
see property). In turn, the community is 
allowed certain rights over the wealth of 
the individual: Unlimited private property 
would destroy the social obligations which 
go together with the possession of wealth, 
and balancing the interests, rights and obli¬ 
gations of the individual with the needs of 
the community is one of the key features of 
the qur’anic economic outlook. 

According to the Qur’an, there are sev¬ 
eral methods by which wealth can be ac¬ 
quired but the most important appears to 
be labor or work (‘amal) or earned acquisi¬ 
tion (hash). These terms indicate that effort 
and a meaningful contribution are neces¬ 
sary for prosperity, including trade 
(q 2:275) or even jihad (q.v.; Q 8:41, where 
booty, ghanima, is considered a source of 
wealth; cf. Malik, Muwatta’, 173-7; see 
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booty). In contrast, idleness and reliance 
on others are contrary to the work ethic of 
the Qur’an. Begging is discouraged except 
in the case of dire need. Certain industries 
and professions are prohibited, such as 
prostitution (q 24:33), dancing and erotic 
arts in general (q 17:32), the production of 
and trade in wine and intoxicants (q.v.; 
q 2:219; 5:90; cf. Malik, Muwatta‘, 355-7) 
and gambling (q 5:90-1). Any lawful work 
is not only considered good and permitted 
(1 halal see prohibited degrees) but also 
an expression of devotion (■ ibada, see 
RITUAL AND THE QUR’An). 

Distribution and disposal of wealth 
Accumulation of wealth in the hands of a 
few is seen to cause societal imbalance, 
leading, in turn, to corruption (q.v.), misuse 
of economic power and injustice towards 
the weak or marginalized. One of the 
main features of the qur’anic view of 
wealth distribution is the requirement of 
those in pursuit of prosperity to give a 
share of their wealth regularly, to specified 
categories of people, at specified times, 
according to certain conditions. The 
Qur’an repeatedly commands the faithful 
to give to the poor and needy (q 2:271; 

9:60; 22:28; see POVERTY AND THE POOR), 
to one’s parents (q.v.) and relatives (q 2:83, 
177; 4:36; see family). Further, it states 
that the reward for such giving is great 
(q 92:5-7). It links this giving to belief 
fman, see belief and unbelief) and warns 
of severe punishment for those who do not 
act generously (q 74:42-4). The Qur’an de¬ 
scribes such distributive justice in terms of 
almsgiving (q.v.; zakat or sadaqat). Although 
the two terms were initially interchange¬ 
able in the Qur’an, Islamic law later came 
to recognize zakat as compulsory (and thus 
a right of the recipient) and sadaqat as vol¬ 
untary (and thus a sign of the generosity 
and good-heartedness of the donor; see 
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gift-giving). The qur’anic command to 
give is often coupled with the command to 
perform prayer (salat). 

Important in the distribution and thus 
also the acquisition of wealth are the spe¬ 
cific formulae according to which property 
is bequeathed upon one’s death (q 4:11-2, 
176; see inheritance). This compulsory 
distribution of an estate among members 
of a family reinforces the distribution of a 
society’s wealth and corresponds, again, to 
the qur’anic idea of wealth as a trust. The 
owner is allowed some discretion and is 
permitted to bequeath up to one-third of 
his or her property according to prefer¬ 
ence, as established in the sunna, e.g. for 
charitable purposes. The owner, however, 
cannot control the distribution of the re¬ 
maining two-thirds, which must be inher¬ 
ited by relatives according to qur’anic 
regulations of division (Ibn Rushd, Distin¬ 
guished, ii, 407). This is a further example of 
the qur’anic objective of maintaining so¬ 
cial cohesion by preventing the concentra¬ 
tion of wealth in the hands of a few. 

Acquisition of property does not mean 
that the owner has an exclusive right to 
own property and dispose of it at will. 
Rather, wealth must always remain in cir¬ 
culation and be fairly distributed (q 59:7). 
Stinginess is criticized (q 53:33-34; 59:9) 
while moderation (q.v.) is encouraged 
(q 17:29). Hoarding wealth is prohibited 
and those who disobey are warned of hell- 
fire (q 9:34-35; see disobedience; fire). 
Similarly, squandering property is prohi¬ 
bited; in fact, the community must prevent 
individuals at risk to themselves (sufaha) 
from wasting their own wealth (q 4:5; RazI, 
Tafsir, vii, 107). In another context, extrava¬ 
gant spending (israf) is linked to corruption 
(fasad, q 2:60; 7:74; 11:85) with severe pun¬ 
ishment to follow (q 7:86; 13:25). In the 
same vein, individuals should not spend on 
prohibited goods or acts, such as illicit sex, 


alcohol or anything that leads to the cor¬ 
ruption of society or injury to others. 

Non-exploitation of the disadvantaged 
According to the Qur’an, wealth should be 
acquired by engaging in socially beneficial 
activities which take into account the needs 
of the weaker sections of the community. 
At the time of revelation, Mecca (q.v.) was 
a trading town and a substantial amount of 
money was used for lending at interest 
(considered to be equivalent to riba). The 
prohibition of usury (riba) is mentioned in 
four different contexts in the Qur’an 
(Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 190). The first empha¬ 
sizes that riba strips wealth of God’s bless- 
ing (q 30:39). The second condemns riba, 
equating it with wrongful appropriation of 
property (q 4:161). The third asks Muslims 
to avoid riba (q 3:130). The fourth estab¬ 
lishes a clear distinction between riba and 
trade, urging the believers to take only the 
principal sum and to forgo even this if the 
borrower is unable to repay (q 2:275-80; 
Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 108-14). 

Increase of wealth by means of riba is for¬ 
bidden on the grounds that it is unjust and 
exploitative {pilrn, q 2:279). Given the 
deep-rooted nature of riba in pre-Islamic 
and early Muslim society (see pre-islamic 
Arabia and the quk ’an), the Qur’an had 
to be insistent, declaring that those who 
transgressed (see enemies) should be pre¬ 
pared for “war (q.v.) against God and his 
Prophet” (q 2:279). For the Qur’an, the 
greatest injustice occurs when a rich per¬ 
son uses the wealth entrusted to him or her 
by God to exploit the weak and disadvan¬ 
taged sections of the community. Since riba 
occurs largely due to debts (q.v.), the credi¬ 
tor is commanded to give additional time 
to the debtor in financial difficulty without 
charging any interest (q 2:280) and, if need 
be, to forgive the debt. It also declares that 
lending without riba, i.e. “an admirable 
loan” (qard hasan), is a charitable activity 


(q 2:245; 57:18; 64:17). Although the 
Qur’an does not differentiate between rich 
and poor in dealing with the issue of riba, 
there is some indication that its main con¬ 
cern was the impact of riba on the poor 
and disadvantaged (Saeed, Islamic banking, 
21-39). See also orphans; widow. 

Regulation through fulfilling contracts 
In order to regulate the economic activities 
of the community, the Qur’an insists that 
transactions must be governed by rules, 
many of which the text itself supplies. To 
avoid misunderstanding or injustice, con¬ 
tracts should be in writing and witnesses 
used where appropriate (q 2:282; Razi, 
Tafsir, vii, 107; see witnessing and testi¬ 
fying). The Qur’an commands believers 
to fulfil promises (q 6:152; 16:91; 17:34) 
and contracts (q 5:1; 23:8) and empha¬ 
sizes that this is a duty for which they will 
have to answer on the day of judgment 
(q 17:34; see last judgment). Honoring 
obligations is not only an economic, moral 
and redemptive imperative but is also a 
hallmark of the believer (q 2:177; Qutb, 
Zilal, i, 161). On the other hand, breaking 
one’s word or commitment (’ahd) is prohib¬ 
ited (q 2:27; Qurtubl, Jdmi \ i, 172; see 

BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS). Be¬ 
lievers are also commanded to pay their 
debts (q 3:75), give full measure (q 6:152; 
7:85; 11:84-85; 17:35; 26:181), return what is 
entrusted to them (q 2:283; 4:58), and 
avoid fraud and cheating (q 26:181). 

Such guidelines and regulations provide 
the basis for contract law in Islam. By reg¬ 
ulating economic behavior, the Qur’an 
appears to give a significant role to institu¬ 
tions such as the market and provide suffi¬ 
cient space for Muslims, collectively and 
individually, to develop economic institu¬ 
tions and systems within the framework of 
the qur’anic outlook, values and norms. 
The overarching objective is to ensure that 
fairness and justice are maintained. It is 
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these rights and obligations that, in theory, 
limit the absolute freedom available to 
members of a community in their pursuit 
of individual economic objectives. 

Islamic economic principles in the modern period 
In the twentieth century, Muslim scholars 
have sought to develop an Islamic econom¬ 
ics in accordance with qur’anic guidelines, 
the sunna and Islamic law, as well as histor¬ 
ical experience. The following is a list of 
principles considered to be the basis of an 
Islamic economic system (Taleghani, Soci¬ 
ety, 25-9; Najjar, Madkhal, 45-87; Sadr, 
Iqtisddund, i, pt. 2, 51-142): 

1) Ownership of all things belongs to God 
alone, humans being entrusted with them 
as representative ( khalifa, see caliph) of 
God on earth (Khan, Economic teachings, 7). 

2) Economic freedom and behavior is to 
be constrained by the categories of permit¬ 
ted and forbidden (halal wa-haram) as well 
as ethical values. 

3) Private ownership is recognized with 
minimal limitations meant to protect the 
public interest (Khan, Economic teachings, 
7-!4). 

4) The role of the market is considered 
important, while state intervention is 
meant to protect the public interest and 
regulate standards of economic activity 
(Ibn Taymiyya, Public duties, 47-58). 

5) Where the interests of the individual 
clash with those of the community, the 
interests of the community are given 
preference. 

6) Fair compensation for one’s labor and 
the prohibition of labor exploitation (Ibn 
Taymiyya, Public duties, 43-5). 

7) One is free to dispose of or distribute 
one’s wealth within the constraints speci¬ 
fied by the Qur’an and sunna. 

8) The state (and community) should care 
for the disadvantaged through public 
spending programs (Siddiqi, Role, 5-30). 

9) In trade and exchange, the perfor¬ 
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mance of a socially beneficial and useful 
type of work should be the basis of profit. 

10) Lending money at interest is riba; 
transactions and economic activity should 
be free of interest (Saeed, Islamic banking, 
49-50; Mawdudi, Riba, 139-42). 

11) Qur’anic limitations on acquisition 
and disposal of wealth, income, consump¬ 
tion and spending are to be maintained. 

A number of Islamic economic institu¬ 
tions are being developed to put these prin¬ 
ciples into practice, among the most im¬ 
portant being Islamic financial institutions 
based on the prohibition of interest. Such 
an Islamization of economics appears to 
be increasingly well-received in the Muslim 
world. 

Abdullah Saeed 
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Eden see paradise; garden 

Editions of the Qur'an see printing 
of the qur'an; codices of the qur'an; 

READINGS OF THE QUR'AN 

Education see knowledge and 

LEARNING 

Egypt 

Country in the north-east corner of Africa. 
Egypt or its capital, Misr, occurs by name 
five times in the Qur’an, once in oblique 
form according to most readings ( qira’al j 
see readings of the Qur’an). The word 
Misr is mentioned in q 2:61, 10:87, 12:21, 
12:99 and 43:51. Egypt also appears in the 
Qur’an as the kingdom of Pharaohs 
(Q. 43 : 5L see pharaoh); the country where 
Joseph (q.v.; Yusuf) became viceroy, like his 
patron (al-’azlz, Q, 12:78, 88), after having 
been a slave and then coming to promi¬ 
nence through his patron’s wife (q 12); the 
arena of the struggle of Moses (q.v.; Musa) 
and Aaron (q.v.; Harun) for their people, 
the Children of Israel (q.v.; Banu Isra’ll, es¬ 
pecially suras 2, 4, 7, 10, 20, 26, 27 and 28); 
and the refuge given to Jesus (q.v.) and his 
mother (q 23:50; see mary). There is a 
controversy about the reading of the word 
Misr (q 2:61), and its significance. Most of 
the sources prefer the reading misran, 

“some country,” whereas the rest read 
Misra, the surname of Egypt (al-Sijistam, 
Masahif, 57; al-Farra’, Ma'am, i, 42-3). 


It seems that, originally, Misr referred to 
the main city (q.v., al-madlna ) of Egypt or a 
particular city (madlna bi- ‘aynihd) in that 
country [Lisan al-Arab, v, 176). Exegetes 
confirm this identification on the basis of 
some references in the Qur’an (q 7:123; 
12:30; 28:15, 18, 20; Nasafi, Tafslr, ii, 70, 

219; iii, 229). 

The origin of the name Misr is also dealt 
with by exegetes who generally attribute 
the name to its builder, Misr the son of 
Nuh [Lisan al-Arab, v, 176; see noah) or the 
grandson of Ham b. Nuh (Ibn al-Faqlh, 
Buldan, 115). His father’s name is given in 
some sources as Misrayim, like the name of 
one of Ham’s sons in Genesis 8:6, which is 
the Hebrew form of the word for Egypt. It 
is a dual form and therein is most likely a 
hint to the fact that ancient Egypt was re¬ 
garded as two lands: Upper Egypt and 
Lower Egypt. The form Misr as used in 
Arabic after its conquest by the Muslims in 
18-20/639-41 represents perhaps Lower 
Egypt only but was later applied to the en¬ 
tire country. 

Egypt in qur’dnic exegesis and in sira and hadlth 

literature 

Even though Egypt is only cited by name 
five times, it is nonetheless the most fre- 
quentiy mentioned city or country in the 
Qur’an (as is the case in the Bible). Some 
claim that the Qur’an mentions Misr ex¬ 
plicitly and indirectly 28 times in all (Ibn 
Zahira, Fada’il, 71; see geography). 

Exegetes suggest taking some words or 
expressions as allusions to Egypt or to a 
specific part of the country: “the land” ( al- 
ard, q 7:127, 129; 12:56, 80; 28:4, 6, 19), the 
Nile ( al-yamm, q 7:136; 20:39, 78, 97; 28:7, 
40; 51:40), Alexandria ( iram dhat al-’imdd, 
q 89:7; cf. Ibn Zahira, Fada’il, 73), “a 
height, where there was a hollow and a 
spring” ( rabwatin dhati qararin wa-ma ‘In, 
q 23:50; cf. Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 597; Ibn 


Zahlra, Fadd% 71; see wells and 
springs). Other interpretations for this last 
expression —Jerusalem (q.v.), al-Ramla or 
Damascus — are suggested as well (‘Abd 
al-Razzaq, Tafsir, ii, 45-6; Nasafi, Tafsir, 

The Qur’an does not mention Hagar 
(Hajar) and her Egyptian origin (see 
abraham). It also does not mention either 
the relations between Muhammad (q.v.) 
and al-Muqawqis, the ruler of Egypt, or 
with Mary the Copt (Mariya al-Qibtiyya; 
see wives of the prophet), the Prophet’s 
concubine and mother of his son Ibrahim, 
who died in 8/630 (al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, 
Muntakhab, 55-62). But exegetes, hadith and 
sira traditionists and the so-called tales of 
the prophets (qisas al-anbiya) provide a sub¬ 
stantial addition to fill this gap. In the sub¬ 
sequent literature, Egypt became “the holy, 
good and blessed land” ( al-ard al-muqaddasa 
al-tayyiba al-mubaraka, cf. Ibn Zahlra, Fa- 
da’il, 6). See also exegesis of the qur’an; 
hadith and the qur’an; sira and the 
qur’an; prophets and prophethood. 
The wealth (q.v.) of Egypt and its econo¬ 
mic and political importance prompted an 
abundance of traditions in praise of the 
country (see politics and the qur’an). 
Most of these traditions were attributed to 
the Prophet, his Companions (see com¬ 
panions of the prophet) or the Bible 
(q.v.) and eventually became incorporated 
into the exegesis of the relevant qur’anic 
verses. See also scripture and the 

Isaac Hasson 
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Election 

Choice or appointment by God of an indi¬ 
vidual or community, thereby designated to 
carry out or fulfill a task, assume a position 
of authority (q.v.) or pursue a mission or 
special purpose, especially that of convey¬ 
ing God’s revelation. Related qur’anic no¬ 
tions also include “choice” in the sense of 
the best and “divine will” in terms of 
God’s will to choose. What is noteworthy is 
the connection of the qur’anic concept of 
election to divine inspiration and revela¬ 
tion (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 

In the Qur’an and in later literature, 
three different Arabic roots are used to 
render the sense of “choose” or “chosen.” 
These roots, kh-y-r (whence ikhtdra, 
fe 7 :l 55! 20:13; 44:32] ,yakhtdru [q 28:68], 
ikhtiyar, khira [q 28:68]), s-f-w (whence istafa 
fe 2:130, 132, 247; 3:33, 42; 7:144; 27:59; 
35:32; 37 :l 53; 39T ],ya?tafi [Q 22:75], mustaja, 
[q 38:47], sajwa), andj-b-y (whence ijtaba 
fe 6:87; 7:203; 16:121; 19:58; 20:122; 22:78; 
68:50] and yajtabi [q 3:179; 12:6; 42:13]) 
have essentially the same meaning when 
used in the Qur’an. Different English 
translations of the Qur’an tend to render 
these words as chose, choose, choice, pre¬ 
fer, taken and elected. Among the several 
citations, the following are illustrative of 
the general import of election in the 
Qur’an: 1) From the root kh-y-r: God says 
to Moses, “Know that I have chosen you 
(ikhtartuka) . Listen then to the inspiration” 
{limayuhd, Q 20:13); to the Israelites (see 
children of Israel), “Your lord creates 
what he will and chooses (wa-yakhtaru) 
freely, but they have no power of choice 


(al-khira). Blessed be God and exalted 
above what is associated with him” 

(q 28:68). 2) From the root s-f-w: God says 
to Moses, “... I have chosen you (istafay- 
tuka) of all humankind for my message and 
my word...” (q 7:144); and of his messen¬ 
gers (rusul), “God chooses (yastafi) his mes¬ 
sengers from the angels and humans” 

(q 22:75; see angel; messenger). 3) From 
the root j-b-y: speaking of various prophets 
God says, “... and each we preferred above 
all beings; ... and we elected them (wa- 
ajtabayndhum) and guided them to a straight 
path (see path or way)” (q 6:86-7); Jacob 
(q.v.) speaking to Joseph (q.v.) says: “Your 
lord will choose you (yajtabika), and teach 
you to interpret events (or talcs)” (q 12:6). 
Muhammad (q.v.), the last of God’s mes¬ 
sengers, is chosen/elected to speak to hu¬ 
mankind, and, in Islamic tradition, is 
therefore often called “the chosen one” 
(al-mustaja), i.e. the elect (of God). He is 
also said to be “God’s elect (or best) of his 
creatures” (sajwat Allah min khalqihi). 

Election or choice (ikhtiyar) may be used 
in quite different senses, in historical, 
theological and philosophical works (see 

HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN; PHILOSOPHY OF 

the qur’an; theology and the qur’an), 
among others, to express the concept of 
human choice or free will (see freedom 
and predestination). In a religio-political 
sense it is used, primarily by Sunnis, to re¬ 
fer to the election of a caliph (q.v.; khalifa, 
lit. “successor”) of the prophet Muham¬ 
mad, in theory by the consensus of a coun¬ 
cil {shura, see consultation) of leading 
figures, following the precedent of the five 
Companions of Muhammad who “elected” 
Abu Bakr (q.v.) or that of the later six-man 
shura designated by ‘Umar (q.v.) before his 
death. Succession to the Prophet being one 
of the dividing lines between Sunnis and 
Shrts (see shi'ism and the qur’an), Shfis 
speak not of election, but “designation” 
{nass, fit. “text”) interpreted as “divine ordi¬ 


nance,” in reference to Muhammad’s des¬ 
ignation of ‘All (see ‘ali b. abT talib) and, 
by inference, his descendants, as imams 
(i.e. leaders of the Muslim community; see 
imam), each of whom is believed to have 
possessed an inherent divine light (q.v.). In 
Sunni legal usage, ikhtiyar also refers to the 
process of selection among useful points of 
law in the four orthodox schools, including 
the opinions of individual jurists who do 
not adhere to any of them (see law and 
the qur’an). Finally, in astrology ikhtiyarat 
is used for “selecting” among auspicious 
and inauspicious omens (q.v.). 

William M. Brinner 
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Elements (the four) see natural 

WORLD AND THE QUR’AN 

Elephant see animal life 


Elijah 

A messenger (q.v.) and prophet who is 
mentioned three times in the Qur’an. In 
the first instance the name of Elijah (Ilyas) 
is cited along with those of Zechariah 
(q.v.), John (see john the baptist) and 
Jesus (q.v.) with the statement that “all 
were of the righteous” (q 6:85). The name 
of Elijah is next mentioned at the begin¬ 
ning of a passage (q 37:123-32) that re¬ 
counts his vicissitudes in the manner of 


other qur’anic punishment stories (q.v.) 
involving the prophets and their peoples 
(see prophets and prophethood). There 
Elijah is identified as one of the messen¬ 
gers, the one who called upon his people 
not to worship an idol called Ba‘1 (see 
baal; idols and images; idolatry and 
idolaters). His people refused to obey 
him (see disobedience) and so he pro¬ 
nounced God’s punishment (see anger): 
Only those who followed him survived. In 
the end of the passage Elijah is described 
as one of the “believing servants” 

(O. 37:1:32). In a verse from this same pas¬ 
sage (q, 37:130) the name Elijah appears a 
third time, but in the mysterious ortho¬ 
graphic variation IlyasTn instead of the 
usual form Ilyas. A variant reading pro¬ 
posed by the classical exegetical tradition 
substitutes the names Ilyas/Ilyasln in 
the passage with those of Idrls/IdrasTn 
(Tabari, Tafsir, xxiii, 96). 

The extra-canonical Muslim traditions 
follow the accounts of the Bible (/ Kgs 18 f.; 
see scripture and the qur’an), relating 
that Elijah was sent from God after the 
death of Ezekiel (q.v.) because the Israelites 
had begun worshipping idols such as Ba‘l, 
who was revered by the people of Baalbek 
and, according to other reports, had the 
form of a woman. Elijah’s mission, his 
choice of Elisha (q.v.) as his disciple, to¬ 
gether with the rejection of his message by 
his people and the punishment inflicted 
upon them by God, which consisted of a 
three-year drought, are described in great 
detail. Other traditions, however, attest to 
the association of the figure of Elijah with 
the prophet Idris (q.v.) and the mysterious 
al-Khidr (see khadir/khidr). According 
to certain exegetes (cf. SuyutI, Dun, vii, 
117-8), the name Idris could not have been 
anything but another name for Elijah, 
while other reports and traditions claimed 
that Elijah and al-Khidr were the same 
person, or at least that they were relatives 


who used to meet annually. The close 
relationship between these last two is 
based upon a tradition stating that both of 
them attained the gift of eternal life (see 
eternity) in this world and that they are 
still alive on earth whereas, in contrast, 
Jesus and Idns are alive in heaven (q.v.|» 
Elijah, according to other reports, was 
turned into a semi-angelic being at the 
conclusion of his mission among his peo¬ 
ple. God had Elijah dressed in light (q.v.) 
and removed from him the desire for food 
and drink. God then made Elijah ascend 
to heaven on a horse of fire (‘Umara b. 
Wathlma, Bad ’ al-khalq, 68). 

Arab lexicographers have debated the 
origin of his name and have concluded 
that it was taken from the Hebrew, along 
with other names such as Ishmael (q.v.) 
and Isaac (q.v.). Yet the Arabic form of the 
name (Ilyas) bears more similarity to the 
Christian Greek, Syriac and Ethiopic ver¬ 
sions, than to the Hebrew one (see for¬ 
eign vocabulary). In fact, according to 
Jeffery ( For. vocab., 68), the term entered 
into Arabic from Syriac, as was the case 
with the name of the idol Ba‘l, quoted in 
the qur’anic story of Elijah (q 37:125). 
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A prophet who is mentioned in two verses 
in the Qur’an. In the first (q, 6 :86), Elisha 
(al-Yasa') is cited together with Ishmael 
(q.v.), Jonah (q.v.) and Lot (q.v.), where it 
is said that they were elevated above the 
rest of creation (wa-kullan faddalna ‘ala 
l-’dlamma). Elisha is mentioned in a second 
verse (q 38:48), along with Ishmael and 
Dhu 1-Kifl (q.v.), where it is said that “all 
are among the excellent” (wa-kullun mina 
l-akhydri). The Qur’an does not contain 
any details about his life and limits itself to 
mentioning his name together with those 
of other prophets (see prophets and 
prophethood). The Arabic version of the 
name is usually read by lexicographers and 
exegetes as al-Yasa‘, but exegetical litera¬ 
ture also attests to the variant reading al- 
Laysa' (Farra’, Ma'am, ii, 407-8). 

Muslim tradition has added a few partic¬ 
ulars about the figure of Elisha. The son 
of a woman who gave hospitality (see 
HOSPITALITY AND COURTESY) to Elijah 
(q.v.), Elisha became his disciple either 
when Elijah cured him from a serious 
illness or when Elijah gave him food while 
he was starving (cf. 1 Kgs 17:9 f.). According 
to other traditions, Elijah and Elisha were 
cousins or, at the very least, had some 
blood relationship (Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, 

Mir’at, i, 460). From that moment, Elisha 
followed Elijah wherever he went, and was 
with him when he invoked God’s punish¬ 
ment against his people around the time 
of his death (see punishment stories). 
When Elijah was taken to God in heaven 
(q.v.), Elisha succeeded him as prophet 
among his people until his death. Certain 
traditions maintain, however, that Elisha 
was another name for Dhu 1-Kifl or for al- 
Khidr, and possibly Ezekiel (Maqdisi, Bad ’, 
iii, 100; see khadir/khidr; ezekiel). 
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Embezzlement see money; breaking 

TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS; THEFT; ORPHANS; 
WEALTH 

Embryo see biology as the creation 

AND STAGES OF LIFE; INFANTICIDE; 
ABORTION 

Emigrants and Helpers 

Those who emigrated from Mecca (q.v.) to 
Medina (q.v.) with the prophet Muham¬ 
mad (Emigrants, muhajirun ), and the resi¬ 
dents of Medina who received and helped 
them (Helpers, ansar). In a broader sense, 
those who forsake home and land, giving 
up evil deeds and renouncing personal de¬ 
sires for the sake of God are called emi¬ 
grants by the Qur’an ( muhajir, Q, 4:100; 
29:26). In some classical sources the Medi- 
nans who came to Mecca and met Mu¬ 
hammad at ‘Aqaba were also characterized 
as emigrants because Medina was consid¬ 
ered to be the abode of polytheism (see 
polytheism and atheism) and from there 
they had come to the Prophet (Nasa’l, 
Sunan, K. al-Bay'a, ch. 13). Hadlth literature 
offers a definition of emigrant (muhajir) as 
one who abstains from things forbidden 
(q.v.) by God (Bukhari, Sahih, K. al-Iman ). 
The term, which became mhaggraye in 
Syriac, magaritai in Greek, was also used by 
non-Muslim writers at the time of the 
Arab conquests when mentioning the 
Arabs, perhaps suggesting the self-designa¬ 
tion of the conquerors at the time (Hoy- 
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land, Seeing Islam, 547-8). In the course of 
Islamic history, various Muslim groups 
have been identified as muhdjirun, such as 
those who emigrated from Russian and 
Balkan territories to Turkey during the 
early decades of the twentieth century and 
those who emigrated from British India to 
Afghanistan and from India to Pakistan 
after its creation in 1947. 

Technically, however, the Emigrants 
(muhdjirun) were those early Companions of 
the Prophet (q.v.) who undertook to emi¬ 
grate ( hijra, see emigration) from Mecca 
to Medina (known before the hijra as Yath- 
rib) and who settled in the latter place dur¬ 
ing the period between 1-8/622-30. The 
Helpers (ansar) were those Medinans who 
accepted Islam, received the Emigrants, 
provided them with shelter and protection, 
and helped them to settle in their new 
abode. While the great majority of the 
muhdjirun were members of the Quraysh 
tribe, the ansar were exclusively the mem¬ 
bers of two Arab tribes residing in 
Medina — the Aws and the Khazraj, col¬ 
lectively known as Banu Qayla (see Arabs; 
TRIBES AND CLANS). 

Muhajir, the singular of muhdjirun, is used 
in the Qur’an and other Arabic sources in 
this technical sense, but naslr, the singular 
of ansar, is not used to designate individual 
Medinan Helpers. Reference to those who 
had emigrated for the sake of God appears 
nineteen times in the Qur’an, seventeen of 
which the exegetical tradition has related, 
directly or indirectly, to the Meccan Emi¬ 
grants. The word ansar and its cognates 
ndsir and nasir appear forty-six times in the 
Qur’an, but references to the ansar of Me¬ 
dina appear only five times — twice in the 
form of ansar (q_ 9:100, 117), twice as “those 
who gave shelter and help” (q 8:72, 74) and 
once as “others” (Q. 59:9/ 

According to classical accounts of the 
early days of Islam, it was following the 
second pledge of ‘Aqaba that the Prophet 


EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS 

instructed his Companions to emigrate to 
Yathrib and to do so in small groups to 
avoid the attention of the Quraysh (q.v.). 
Within a few months almost all Muslims 
had left Mecca and reached Medina. Some 
went alone, others with their families. As 
soon as the Quraysh realized the danger of 
this move, they tried, either by persuasion 
or by coercion, to prevent the escape of 
Muslims, but had litde success. Ibn Ishaq 
(d. 150/767), Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845) and sev¬ 
eral other early sources report that in only 
two instances did the Quraysh succeed in 
inducing apostasy (q.v.) by use of excessive 
force. Both individuals, however, re¬ 
portedly returned to Islam and left Mecca 
at an opportune moment (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 
ii, 87-90; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, iii, 271-2; iv, 
130-2). Many of those who left their Mus¬ 
lim wives and children in Mecca were re¬ 
united with them as more and more people 
slipped through the fingers of the Mec¬ 
cans. Those who had earlier emigrated to 
Abyssinia (q.v.) now came back and emi¬ 
grated to Medina, gaining credit for mak¬ 
ing two hijras. 

It is difficult to know precisely the num¬ 
ber of those who emigrated in the first 
wave to Medina. Based on the fists of 
names in early Arabic sources it can safely 
be estimated that the total number of adult 
male emigrants was not more than eighty. 
If the reports in Ibn Sa'd ( Tabaqat, i, 238) 
and al-Baladhurl (d. 279/892; Ansab, i, 
314-5) about the brotherhood ( mu’akhdi', es¬ 
tablished in the first year of the hijra; see 
brothers and brotherhood) are taken 
at face value — that no Emigrant was left 
without a brotherhood established between 
him and a Helper — then the number of 
adult male Emigrants was substantially 
less. These two sources name only ninety 
men between whom a brotherhood was es¬ 
tablished, forty-five from the category of 
the Emigrants and forty-five from that of 
the Helpers. One report in these sources 


puts the number at fifty on each side, rais¬ 
ing the total to one hundred. In the light 
of these reports, the figure of eighty as the 
total number of (male adult) Emigrants 
seems unrealistic. Nonetheless, as more 
and more people accepted Islam and 
joined the Prophet in Medina, their num¬ 
ber gradually increased. A recent work de¬ 
voted to the biographical notes of those 
who made their hijra to Medina lists 304 
names, including women and children 
(Ward, Ashab al-hijra). The Prophet as¬ 
signed the status of muhajirun to a number 
of nomadic tribes who converted to Islam 
by giving the oath of allegiance ( bay ‘a, see 
oaths; pledge) and settled in Medina. A 
few other nomadic tribes, such as Muzayna 
and Khuza'a, who signed special treaties 
with the Prophet, also received the status 
of muhajirun although not by settiing in 
Medina (Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, i, 291, 293; also 
303 for Qushayr b. Ka‘b). This clearly indi¬ 
cates that a special status was attached to 
the designation muhajirun and that people 
from the very earliest phase of Islamic his¬ 
tory sought to acquire it in one way or an¬ 
other. In this regard, one should mention 
the later, non-qur’anic concept of seats or 
centers of emigration (dur al-hijra), in refer¬ 
ence to early Muslim garrison cities. Set¬ 
tling in these cities was counted towards 
one’s status as a Muslim. In a certain sense, 
the notion of emigration even plays into 
Islamic concepts of salvation (q.v.). 

The ansar, who had entered into an agree¬ 
ment with the Prophet, welcomed the new¬ 
comers to their city and, despite limited 
resources, shared with them whatever they 
had. Some of them went so far as to divide 
their entire wealth in two and offer one 
half to their guests. To create a lasting tie 
between the ansar and the muhajirun, the 
Prophet introduced the aforementioned 
system of brotherhood. 

According to the early sources the ansar, 
i.e. the Aws and the Khazraj, were de¬ 


scendants of the famous Yemenite tribe of 
Azd, through Haritha, Tha'laba, 'Amr, 
‘Amir, etc. (see Yemen) who migrated to 
the oasis of Yathrib sometime around 500 
b.c.e. and became clients of Jewish 
tribes already settled there (see jews and 
Judaism). As a result of their increased 
numbers and wealth, they eventually 
gained the upper hand over the Jews and 
became masters of the political affairs of 
the oasis. This prosperity, however, also 
had adverse effects. The two tribes (now 
divided into several clans) engaged in inter¬ 
nal feuds that erupted in violence on a 
number of occasions, the biggest being the 
battle of Bu'ath which took place one year 
before the hijra. Though the Khazraj had 
usually maintained their supremacy in 
these feuds, they were severely defeated by 
the Aws at Bu'ath. This may explain why 
the Khazraj showed greater interest in 
Islam than the Aws; the former outnum- 
bererd the latter as representatives (nuqaba ) 
at the first and second gatherings with the 
Prophet at ‘Aqaba (for a discussion of the 
events at ‘Aqaba, see Melamede, Meet¬ 
ings), at the battle of Badr (q.v.) and in 
the number of women converts, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Sa'd {Tabaqat, iii, 419-627; viii, 
315-460). Moreover, while all clans of the 
Khazraj had embraced Islam (q.v.) by the 
time of the hijra, four clans of the Aws, col¬ 
lectively known as Aws Allah (Aws al- 
Manat before the hijra), refrained from 
such affiliation until after the battle of 
Khandaq (Battle of the Trench, 5/627; see 

PEOPLE OF THE DITCH; EXPEDITIONS AND 

battles; Lecker, Muslims, 19-49). Thus, the 
Khazraj enjoyed a position in Islam — at 
least in its early phase — over that of the 
Aws. This preferred position was evident 
under ‘Umar’s (r. 13-23/634-44) system of 
calculating the amount of one’s pension 
(’ata) on the basis of temporal precedence 
in accepting Islam ( sabiqa, see conquests; 
taxation; 'umar). The largest amount, 
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after the wives of the Prophet (q.v.), was 
given to those who had accepted Islam 
before the battle of Badr and had partici¬ 
pated in that battle. Many members of the 
Aws did not qualify for this category due to 
their late conversion. That the Khazraj 
rose to greater prominence than the Aws 
was also reflected in the fact that Sa'd b. 
‘Ubada, who was almost selected caliph 
(q.v.) by the ansar after the Prophet’s death, 
was from the Khazraj (Ibn Sa'd, iii, 568; 
'Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, v, 442-5). 

The difficulties faced by the muhajirun in 
the wake of their emigration and the need 
to elevate their status from dependence to 
self-reliance prompted the Prophet to con¬ 
clude a series of agreements among vari¬ 
ous factions in Medina which are now col¬ 
lectively known as the “Constitution of 
Medina” (for details, see Serjeant, Sunna 
Jami'a; Hamidullah, First written constitution ). 
According to these agreements, the muha¬ 
jirun were given the status of an inde¬ 
pendent tribe with the same rights and 
responsibilities as those of other Medinan 
tribes who were named one by one with 
their clients ( mawali, see clients and 
clientage) without distinguishing be¬ 
tween those of their members who already 
had converted to Islam and those who had 
not. Several qur’anic verses appear to al¬ 
lude to these agreements (e.g. Q 3:101-3) 
and to emphasize the unity of the umma 
(see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
Qur’an), the nucleus of which was com¬ 
posed of the ansar and muhajirun. 

The muhajirun and ansar maintained their 
separate identity for quite a long time: It is 
even reported that, while digging the 
Trench in 5/627 to protect Medina from 
Meccan-led incursions, they dug separate 
areas without intermingling. In all major 
battles during the lifetime of the Prophet, 
their contributions were separately enu¬ 
merated, and inter-marriage between the 
two groups was not common. They did, 


however, live in a brotherly and neighborly 
fashion, save rare occasions when friction 
occurred, above all in the events surround¬ 
ing the selection of a successor to the 
Prophet. The muhajirun gradually gained 
higher status in Medinan society until, 
eventually, from roughly 125 years after the 
hijra, both they and the ansar largely identi¬ 
fied themselves with the members of the 
Quraysh. 

The muhajirun and the ansar came to be 
viewed as model interpreters of the 
Qur’an, since they had been close to the 
Prophet, whose life was the living example 
of qur’anic norms (see exegesis of the 
qur’an: classical and medieval; 
sunna). Several noted qur’anic scholars 
emerged from among them: Most out¬ 
standing among the muhajirun were ‘Abdal¬ 
lah b. Mas'ud (d. 32/652-3), one of the 
earliest Qur’an reciters ( qurra ] see recit¬ 
ers of the qur’an) and an exegete; 
'Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (d. 98/716-7), known 
as the father of Qur’an commentaries; and 
‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr (q.v.; d. 58/678-g), 
the widow of the Prophet and the most 
prominent female exegete (see also hadith 
and the qur’an). From the ansar came 
such noted scholars as Ubayy b. Ka'b (who 
died during the caliphate of ‘Umar), one of 
the Prophet’s secretaries entrusted with the 
task of writing down the revelation and 
whose reading the Prophet preferred (Ibn 
Sa'd, iii, 498-9; see readings of the 
qur’an); and Zayd b. Thabit (d. 45/665), 
another secretary of the Prophet who later 
served as the head of the group responsible 
for the codification of the Qur’an (see 
codices of the qur’an; collection of 
the qur’an). Both Ubayy and Zayd were 
from the Khazraj branch of the ansar. In 
the following generations (i.e. Successors 
and Successors of Successors), qur’anic 
scholars relied heavily on the understand¬ 
ing and interpretation credited to the 
muhajirun and ansar. No written work has 


come down to us from this generation of 
scholars due to the largely oral nature (see 
orality; orality and writings in 
Arabia) of scholarly activity at the time 
(see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; TRADI¬ 
TION and custom). Questions of authen¬ 
ticity also surround material attributed to 
these early scholars. For example, the au¬ 
thorship of Tanwvr al-miqbas as ascribed to 
Ibn ‘Abbas by its compiler Abu Tahir 
Firuzabadl, is seriously doubted (cf. Sezgin, 
gas, i, 27). 

Muhammad al-Faruque 
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Emigration 

Departure from a place or abode. The 
Arabic term for emigration {hijra, from the 
root, h-j-r) denotes cutting oneself off from 
friendly or sociable relations (see social 
interactions; social relations), ceas¬ 
ing to speak to others, forsaking, abandon¬ 
ing, deserting, shunning or avoiding 
(q, 4:34; 25:30; 74:5). It also means depar¬ 
ture from the desert to the town or villages 
and vice versa. Its most common meaning 
is to forsake one’s own land and take up 
residence in another country. The Qur’an 
frequently uses the variations of the root 
kh-r-j to convey this sense (0,4:66; 8:30; 
9:40; 60:1). It also has been interpreted to 
mean an emigration from the territory of 
unbelievers to the territory of believers for 
the sake of religion (o 4:97; 29:26). Tech¬ 
nically, the term hijra has been used to de¬ 
signate the emigration of the prophet 
Muhammad (q.v.) and his early compan¬ 
ions from Mecca (q.v.) to Medina (q.v.) in 
622 c.e. (Lane, viii, 2879-81; see compa¬ 
nions OF THE PROPHET; EMIGRANTS AND 
helpers). Although the standard sources 
narrate an earlier emigration of a group of 
Muslims from Mecca to Abyssinia (q.v.), 
the term is primarily used in the sense of 
emigration from Mecca to Medina. Its var¬ 
ious derivatives appear thirty-one times in 
the Qur’an, sixteen of which refer to the 
emigration of Muslims from Mecca to 
Medina and to departure from home for 
the cause of God (see path or way). 

The first emigration of Muslims was to 
Abyssinia (al-Habasha, modern Ethiopia). 
Early sources place this in the fifth year of 
the Qur’an’s revelation to Muhammad. 
According to the various accounts, when 
the Meccan persecution of the Prophet’s 
followers intensified and Muhammad 
found himself unable to protect them, he 
instructed them to disperse in various 
directions. Upon their inquiry of where, 


exactly, to go, he advised them to set out 
for Abyssinia, the “land of truthfulness,” 
whose ruling (Christian) king was a just 
person, and to stay there until God re¬ 
lieved them from their difficulties (Ibn 
Ishaq, Sira, i, 358). Several groups of Mus¬ 
lims, therefore, both with and without their 
families, emigrated there. The Abyssinian 
king, the Negus, received them favorably. 
He inquired about their new religion and 
inquired about their understanding of 
Jesus (q.v.), the son of Mary (q.v.). In reply, 
their leader, Ja'far, recited Q, 19:16-21, 
which had been revealed shortly before 
their leaving Mecca. The king, satisfied 
with this response, allowed them to stay in 
his country, denying the request of the del¬ 
egation of Quraysh (q.v.) who had followed 
them to Abyssinia in the hope of convinc¬ 
ing the king to force their return. A total of 
eighty-two people, excluding the youth, 
emigrated to Abyssinia at different times 
(Tabari, Ta’rikh, ii, 330), though Ibn Sa c d, 

(' Tabagat i, 204, 207) gives a higher figure 
of one hundred sixteen. When rumor 
reached this group that leading Meccans 
had been followers of the Prophet (Tabari, 
Ta’nkh, ii, 330, 340), thirty-three of their 
number returned to Mecca where they re¬ 
mained until their second emigration, this 
time to Medina. Those Muslims who had 
elected to stay in Abyssinia eventually left 
to join the Prophet in Medina. 

A summary narrative of the second but 
more consequential emigration can be 
drawn from the most commonly available 
sources of early Islamic history. Accord¬ 
ing to these accounts soon after the end of 
the boycott of the Prophet’s clan, Banu 
Hashim, by the rest of the clans of Qu¬ 
raysh, probably in 619 C.E., two important 
figures in the life of the Prophet died: his 
uncle Abu Talib (see family of the 
prophet) who had continuously provided 
him with protection (q.v.) and his wife 
Khadlja (q.v.; see wives of the prophet), 


who had been a source of both financial 
and moral support. As chief of the Banu 
Hashim, Abu Talib was succeeded by his 
brother Abu Lahab who, it is said, had ini¬ 
tially promised to protect Muhammad in 
the same way as Abu Talib had done, but 
soon withdrew this protection on the 
grounds that Muhammad had alleged that 
‘Abd al-Muttalib (their common ancestor) 
was in hell (q.v.). This loss of security 
caused great distress to the Prophet and his 
followers, since he could now be easily tar¬ 
geted for harsher treatment (see opposi¬ 
tion to muhammad). Thus, both he and 
his supporters were no longer safe in 
Mecca. Moreover, the Prophet probably 
realized that he had already achieved what 
he could in Mecca. No dramatic change in 
the attitude of the Meccans could be ex¬ 
pected and no important conversions 
could be foreseen. Faced with such cir¬ 
cumstances, he changed his strategy and 
decided to convey his message to the no¬ 
madic tribes of Arabia (see arabs; tribes 
and clans), doing this during the last 
three years of his stay in Mecca. In his 
quest to continue his mission he went to 
Ta’if, a neighboring city at a distance of 
some twenty-five miles (40 km) south of 
Mecca and dominated by the Thaqtf, a 
branch of the Hawazin. Like Mecca, Ta’if 
was a commercial city (see economics) 
and the Thaqif, who maintained close ties 
with Yemen (q.v.), were a natural rival of 
the Quraysh. What actually prompted the 
Prophet to choose Ta’if in preference to 
other localities is not clear, but he certainly 
sought to utilize their rivalry with the 
Quraysh to his advantage. The people of 
Ta’if, however, not only rejected his mes¬ 
sage but encouraged the town rabble to 
throw stones at him. He was physically in¬ 
jured and left Ta’if without any immediate 
success. On his way back to Mecca, he 
realized that his re-entry into the city 
would be highly risky, given his lack of 


protection and his failed mission at Ta’if. 
So, through an intermediary, he ap¬ 
proached three clan chiefs for protection. 
One of them, al-Mu'tim b. ‘Adi, chief of 
the Banu Nawfal and a relative of the 
Prophet on his mother’s side, appears to 
have agreed and took him to the Ka'ba 
(q.v.), where the protection was recognized 
by the leaders of the Quraysh (Ibn Ishaq, 
Sira, i, 419). 

The Prophet then re-entered Mecca and 
remained there, preaching to the various 
tribes that came to the city for pilgrimage 
and fairs. During the pilgrimage season of 
620 g.e. he met at c Aqaba with six mem¬ 
bers of the Khazraj tribe in Yathrib (see 
Medina) who accepted his message and 
promised to propagate it. These six were 
the first from Yathrib (the name of Medina 
before the hijra) to convert to Islam, al¬ 
though reports do claim that two members 
of the Aws, killed before the battie of 
Bu'ath (between the Aws and Khazraj one 
year before the hijra), died as Muslims 
(Baladhun, Ansab, i, 274-5). Five of these 
six came back during the pilgrimage the 
following year and brought seven others 
with them, three of whom were from the 
tribe of Aws. They met the Prophet again 
at ‘Aqaba and made a solemn pledge (q.v.) 
to support and protect him. This was 
known as the Pledge of Women (bay"at al- 
nisa) as no fighting was involved (Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 198-9; cf. Q 60:12). They 
went back to Yathrib, having promised to 
convey Muhammad’s message to their 
brethren. The Prophet also sent Mus'ab b. 
TJmayr to Yathrib to teach the Qur’an to 
the new converts and to invite others to 
Islam. Their work was apparently so effec¬ 
tive that converts were made from every 
family of ansar (i.e. the Helpers or residents 
of Yathrib who were to receive and help 
the Emigrants — muhajirun — from Mecca) 
except the Aws Allah, a group of the Aws 
known as Aws Manat before Islam. 


In the following pilgrimage season (622 
G.E.), 72 men and three women met the 
Prophet at ‘Aqaba and made a pledge 
not only to obey him but also to protect 
and fight for him. This pledge is known as 
the Pledge of War (bay’at al-harb). Tradi¬ 
tional accounts stress that the Prophet’s 
uncle ‘Abbas, though not yet a Muslim, 
was present at this Pledge in order to 
oversee the smooth transfer of responsi¬ 
bility for Muhammad’s protection from 
the Banu Hashim to the people of Yath¬ 
rib (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, ii, 54-5). The authen¬ 
ticity of this anecdote is, however, seri¬ 
ously questioned by modern scholarship 
and is ascribed to Abbasid propaganda 
efforts — ‘Abbas was the eponymous an¬ 
cestor of this dynasty — aimed at enhanc¬ 
ing their image. Soon after this group went 
back to their city, the Prophet instructed 
his Companions to leave, in small groups, 
for Yathrib. All but two of his Compa¬ 
nions gradually left Mecca and reached 
Yathrib. Of the remaining two, Abu Bakr 
was asked by the Prophet to delay his emi¬ 
gration and to be his travel companion as 
the Prophet was expecting divine permis¬ 
sion to emigrate (see occasions of reve¬ 
lation; REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), 
The other, ‘All (see ‘ali b. abi talib), 
remained in Mecca at the Prophet’s in¬ 
struction and later joined the rest of the 
Muslims at Yathrib. 

The standard accounts continue that 
after receiving divine permission, the 
Prophet left Mecca on the same night the 
Quraysh surrounded his house to attack 
and kill him (q, 8:30). He stayed the first 
three days after leaving Mecca at the 
Cave of Thawr (q 9:40; see cave), south 
of Mecca, then moved to Yathrib follow¬ 
ing an unusual route. On the 12th of 
Rabl 1 1 he reached Quba’, in al-‘Aliya of 
Yathrib (topographically, Medina was di¬ 
vided into Aliya and Safila — upper and 
lower — Medina, respectively; see Lecker, 


Muslims, 1-18; see geography), where he 
stayed for about two weeks and built the 
first mosque (q.v.). He then moved to the 
main part of the city, called Safila, and 
settled at the spot on which his famous 
mosque is now located. The city changed 
its name to commemorate the occasion, 
from Yathrib to Madinat al-Nabi (lit. the 
city of the Prophet), commonly shortened 
to al-Madma (Medina being the popular 
English transliteration). 

The early sources differ in their interpre¬ 
tations of who was saved by the hijra: the 
Prophet from Meccan persecution, or the 
Medinans from self-destruction. One side 
stresses that it was Muhammad who was 
rescued as he sought a safe haven to avoid 
the persecution of the Meccans and to 
continue his mission. With this under¬ 
standing it is the Prophet who receives 
salvation, the Medinans who provide it by 
offering Muhammad and his followers 
shelter and protection (Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, i, 
217; for qur’anic reference to shelter and 
assistance, cf. q 8:72, 74; for a detailed dis¬ 
cussion on the salvation issue, see Rubin, 
Eye, 169-85). One allusion to the potential 
salvific role of the Medinans is the insis¬ 
tence of the uncle of the Prophet, ‘Abbas 
(said to have been present at the second 
pledge of ‘Aqaba), that the Medinans be 
serious about their commitment to shelter¬ 
ing and protecting Muhammad and not 
abandon him when he moved to their city. 
Evidence of the view that perhaps Mu¬ 
hammad did not need ‘salvation’ is found 
in ‘Abbas’ reported statement that if the 
Medinans had such an intention [i.e. to 
abandon Muhammad], they should leave 
him immediately, for he already enjoyed 
protection and honor in his city and from 
his clan (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, ii, 54-5). 

In the reports that emphasize the Medi¬ 
nans as the actual recipients of salvation 
and the Prophet as the provider, the Medi¬ 
nans are depicted as being on the verge of 


collapse due to their internal feuds (be¬ 
tween the Aws and the Khazraj, which 
resulted in a long-lasting war). It was for 
assistance in the resolution of this crisis 
that they had invited the Prophet (Ibn 
Ishaq, Sira, ii, 42; iv, 152-3; Tabari, Tafsir, 
ad q 3:103). Several commentators, such 
as al-Taban (d. 310/923), al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1209) and al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272), as well 
as Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966) in modern times, 
are of the opinion that q 3:103 and 8:63 
refer to the chaotic situation which pre¬ 
vailed in Medina before the Prophet 
brought peace, stability and order. This 
interpretation understands Muhammad to 
be the rescuer, and the Medinans the res¬ 
cued. Some sources indicate that Muham¬ 
mad himself insisted on this understanding 
during reconciliation with the unhappy 
Medinans after the Battle of Hunayn (q.v.; 
8/630; Ibn Ishaq, Sira, iv, 152-3; see also 
expeditions and battles). While the exe- 
getical and historical sources express no 
unanimity on this issue, they uniformly 
contend that both parties greatly benefited 
from the hijra. 

Classical Muslim historiography is also 
unanimous in understanding the emigra¬ 
tion to Medina as an event of great impor¬ 
tance for the development of Islam (q.v.). 
According to this literature, for the great 
majority of Meccans the Prophet was an 
unwanted reformer who had created ten¬ 
sion and uneasiness in their society and 
hence was rejected by them. Their disdain 
was compounded by the Prophet’s lack of 
either elite status or strong financial back¬ 
ing. In Medina, after the hijra, his position 
changed markedly. There, he was an in¬ 
vited and accepted leader with the respon¬ 
sibility of saving the Medinan community 
from self-destruction and leading them to 
prosperity. He eventually became the un¬ 
disputed leader of all of Medina, to whom 
issues were referred for final resolution (Ibn 
Ishaq, Sira, ii, 117). There, the Muslim 


community (umma) was established as a 
polity (see community and society in 
the qur’an) and the Muslims, freed from 
the fear of persecution, began to flourish 
as a supra-tribal community. 

Viewed through the lens of the exegeti- 
cal literature that it generated, the Qur’an 
also attests to the importance of the hijra. 
Not only are suras of the Qur’an tagged 
as Meccan or Medinan (based on the 
place/period of revelation, though some 
are understood to contain both Meccan 
and Medinan portions; see chronology 
and the qur’an), but their contents also 
reflect the changed position of the umma 
after the hijra. While the major emphases 
of Meccan verses appears to be on belief 
in the unity of God (tawhid), in the proph¬ 
etic office of Muhammad (risala) and in the 
life to come (akhira, see eschatology), the 
emphases found in Medinan verses are 
related to the social, economic, legal and 
political affairs of the umma. The classifica¬ 
tion of suras as Meccan and Medinan also 
takes account of changes in tone and ter¬ 
minology (see form and structure of 
the qur’an). While the pr e-hijra verses use 
the vocative phrase “O you people” (yd 
ayyuha l-nas), post -hijra verses are often ad¬ 
dressed to “O you who believe” (yd ayyuha 
lladhma amanu, see belief and unbelief). 
Classical qur’anic exegesis thus saw the 
hijra as the demarcation for major changes 
in the course of the umma ’s development 
and for changing themes of the qur’anic 
message. The Muslim calendar provides 
another indication of the decisive impor¬ 
tance accorded to this event. When 'Umar 
b. al-Khattab, the second caliph, estab¬ 
lished the Muslim calendar (q.v.), its begin¬ 
ning was set on the first day of the lunar 
year in which the hijra had taken place. 

Early authors differ on whether the door 
of hijra, i.e. the period in which emigration 
could be undertaken for religious reasons, 
was closed after the conquest of Mecca (in 
8/630) or whether it remained open indefi¬ 


nitely (see conquests). The disagreement 
revolves around two sets of conflicting tra¬ 
ditions. In one, the Prophet said, “There is 
no emigration after the conquest” ('Abd 
al-Razzaq, Musannaf, v, 309; Bukhari, Sahih, 
K. al-Fath). In another, the Prophet is re¬ 
ported to have said, “The hijra will not 
come to an end as long as the infidels are 
fought,” or in a variation, “The hijra will 
not come to end until the sun shall rise 
from its place of setting” (Nasa’T, Sunan, 

K. al-Bay’a, ch. 18, no. 7747-8; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, i, 191; iv, 99). The issue was so 
hotly debated in scholarly circles that both 
Abu Dawud (d. 275/889) and al-Nasa’l 
(d. 303/915) included separate chapters in 
their hadith compilations entitled “On 
whether the hijra has ended” and “Mention 
of disagreements regarding the hijra on 
whether it has come to an end,” respec¬ 
tively. Both of them record conflicting tra¬ 
ditions in their chapters on this topic. 
Madelung (Has the hijra come to an end?) 
has lately shown that the set of traditions 
which understand hijra as not having ended 
with the conquest of Mecca originates pri¬ 
marily in Syria with Umayyad backing. It 
was the Umayyads who compelled Mus¬ 
lims to relocate to newly conquered territo¬ 
ries, a process initiated by the second ca¬ 
liph ‘Umar (q.v.; r. 13-23/634-44). The 
heated debate notwithstanding, the hijra 
acquired new significance and meaning 
after the death of the Prophet. No longer 
was it considered necessary to emigrate to 
Medina but the duty to emigrate to a safer 
place remained in force for Muslims when¬ 
ever their faith and practice were at risk in 
their own lands (Q 4:97)- For example, 
some Kharijis (q.v.) demanded that those 
adhering to their cause break off from 
other Muslims, considered by them to be 
unbelievers or monotheists at best, and 
depart for a place defined as a seat or cen¬ 
ter of emigration (dor al-hijra, see Watt, 
Kharijite thought). Even in modern times, 
many reformist leaders urge the emig- 
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ration of their followers when they are 
oppressed in their own lands or unable to 
perform their religious obligations as they 
would wish. 

Muhammad al-Faruque 
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Enemies 

A military foe or hostile force. The root of 
the common Arabic term for “enemy” 
faduww, pi. a c dd), ’-d-w, occurs frequently 
in the Qur’an. Its essential meaning is to 


run or gallop swiftly or, in so doing, to 
pass by or beyond something. The root 
therefore took on the meaning of passing 
beyond boundaries or limits, i.e. to trans¬ 
gress, a meaning which occurs commonly 
in the Qur’an in various forms (e.g. 
q 2:229; see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 
An enemy is thus one who has transgressed 
against another. 

The term “enemy” is often applied in the 
Qur’an specifically to Satan (q 2:168, 208; 
6:142; 7:22; 12:5; 17:53; 18:50; 35:6; 36:60; 
43:62; see devil; iblis) or more generally 
to those in ancient days who did not listen 
to previous prophets (q 6:112; 25:31; 61:14; 
see prophets and prophethood), espe¬ 
cially the Egyptians who were the enemies 
of Moses (q.v.; q 7:129, 150; 20:39, 80; 28:8, 
15, 19; see also egypt; pharaoh; Israel). 
“Enemy” is also applied to those who re¬ 
fuse to believe in God and/or God’s angels 
(q 2:97-8; 8:60; 41:19, 28; 60:1-2; see 
angel; faith), those actively opposing 
Muhammad and his followers (q 4:45, 101; 
9:83, 120; see opposition to muhammad) 
or who do so discretely (q 63:4), the idola¬ 
trous relatives of the believers (q 64:14; see 
idolatry and idolaters) including the 
relatives of Abraham (q.v.; q 9:114; 26:77) 
and kinship groups hostile to one another 
even among the believers (q 4:92; see 
kinship; tribes and clans). 

“Enemies” is also used to describe the 
natural state of humankind in conflict with 
one another as a result of Adam’s and his 
unnamed wife’s banishment from the gar¬ 
den (q.v.; q 2:36; 7:24; 20:123; see adam 
and eve; cosmology; fall of man). 

God commands them, “Descend [from the 
garden, from now on being] enemies one 
to another” (ihbitu ba'dukum li-ba c din 
' aduww). This state of affairs persisted nat¬ 
urally until God brought friendship and 
unity among the believers (q 3:103; see 

COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE qUR’ANJ 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP), although aS 
mentioned previously, the Qur’an does 
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note that kinship groups among believers 
may retain old hostilities (q 4:92). 

The term is often used in formulaic ex¬ 
pressions in the Qur’an, some of which 
exist in part for the sake of literary style 
and rhyme (see language of the Qur¬ 
’an). Satan, for example, is “a clear 
enemy to you” (innahu lakum [or lil-insan] 
‘aduwwin mubin) in eight verses (q 2:208; 
6:142; 7:22; 12:5; 17:53; 28:15; 36:60; 43:26). 
So too does God tell Adam and his wife in 
three different contexts to “get down, ene¬ 
mies one to another” (q 2:36; 7:24; 20:123). 

It is clear from these references that the 
meaning of the term has a variety of nu¬ 
ances. The identity of those called enemies 
is to an extent influenced by whether the 
verses in question are Meccan or Medinan 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’an). The 
Meccan material identifies enemies in 
mythic terms, usually placing the word 
within a context that finds parallels with 
biblical narrative. Pharaoh is enemy to 
Moses and Israel and, therefore, God (see 
above for citations); Satan is enemy to 
Adam and his unnamed wife. Idols are 
enemies to Abraham or, in theological/ 
apocalyptic terms, Satan is by definition 
enemy to humans. Unbelievers will be ene¬ 
mies on the day of judgment and, on that 
day, God’s enemies will proceed to the fire 
(see last judgment; fire; hell; apoc¬ 
alypse). In the Medinan verses the term 
takes on a more direct political and worldly 
tone while the apocalyptic references drop 
out (there remain parallels to biblical nar¬ 
rative in the Medinan material; see scrip¬ 
ture and the qur’an). What is new in the 
Medinan verses is that God is enemy to un¬ 
believers ( kqfirun , Q 2:98), who are the ene¬ 
my of believers (q 4:101; see belief and 
unbelief). Dissenters, often termed “hypo¬ 
crites,” (munafiqun) are the enemy who 
would entice believers away from true be¬ 
lief (q 63:4; see hypocrites and hypo¬ 


crisy). Believers must be willing to go to 
war (q.v.) against God’s enemies, meaning 
opponents of the growing community of 
believers (q 9:80-3, 120; see jihad). 

In subsequent centuries, the Qur’an com¬ 
mentators (see exegesis of the qur’an: 
classical and medieval) would elaborate 
upon the qur’anic meaning of “enemy,” 
and, based upon the hadlth and sira mate¬ 
rials (see hadith and the qur’an; sira 
and the qur’an), often attempted to apply 
it to reconstructed history. It may be added 
that the potency of such qur’anic expres¬ 
sions as “enemies of God” (a'dd u llah) and 
“friends of Satan” (awliyya’u l-shaytan) 
made them useful for citation in propagan¬ 
da and ideology (see Qadl, Religious foun¬ 
dation). 

Reuven Firestone 
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Enjoining the Good and Forbidding 
the Evil see good and evil; ethics 
AND THE qur’an 

Enoch see idrIs 

Entering Houses from their Backs 

see HOSPITALITY AND COURTESY; HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE 


Envy 

Discontentment at another’s good fortune. 
The qur’anic term for envy (hasad) is men¬ 
tioned four times in the Qur’an, denoting 
a human emotion that begrudges others 
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and wishes them ill for what they possess. 

The most well-known example of this 
term in the Qur’an is Q 113:5: “And from 
the evil of an envier when he envies” (wa- 
min sharrin hasidin idha hasada). In this verse, 
divine protection (q.v.) is sought from “the 
envy of an envier.” This envy is semanti¬ 
cally and syntactically grouped with other 
kinds of evil such as the evil of “darkness” 
(sharr ghasiq, see darkness) and the evil of 
those “who blow upon knots” (wa-min sharri 
l-nqffathatifil-‘uqad). A polemical context 
(see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION; POLEMICS 
AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE) which pro¬ 
vides another instance of the use of the 
word envy (hasad) is Q 2:109. There it is 
mentioned that the People of the Book 
(q.v.) — out of envy (hasad) — wish to turn 
the believers back into disbelievers (see 
belief and unbelief). The verb “to envy” 
(hasada) is also employed in Q 4:54 in refer¬ 
ence to this same group who “were given a 
portion of the book (q.v.),” wherein it is 
rhetorically asked, “Do they envy people 
for what God has given to them out of his 
favor?” ( amyahsuduna l-nasa ‘ala ma atahumu 
lla.hu minfadlihi, see blessing; gift¬ 
giving). This is a theme especially devel¬ 
oped in the life story of Muhammad in his 
relations to the Jews of Medina, whose re¬ 
fusal to convert is portrayed as resulting 
from envy (see jews and Judaism; sira 
and the qur’an). In q 48:15, those not 
permitted to accompany Muhammad (q.v.) 
and his followers when they set out to col¬ 
lect booty (q.v.; see also economics; 
expeditions and battles; war) present 
themselves as the targets of envy. Although 
the word hasad is not employed explicitly in 
Q 12:8, which describes how Joseph’s 
(Yusuf) brothers resent what they perceive 
as their father Jacob’s (Ya'qub, see Jacob) 
preference for Joseph (q.v.) and his brother 
(see benjamin), the verse nonetheless seems 
to imply the notion in the brothers’ reac¬ 


tion (see brothers and brotherhood; 
VIRTUES AND VICES). 

Ruqayya Khan 
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Epigraphy 

Epigraphy is the study or science of in¬ 
scriptions, i.e. texts traced upon some hard 
substance for the sake of durability, as on a 
monument, building, stone, tablet, medal, 
coin, vase, etc. The use of the Qur’an in 
the corpus of Muslim inscriptions will be 
the focus of this article. 

Background 

The durability of inscriptions was ob¬ 
served by pre-Islamic Arab poets who com¬ 
pared them to the traces left by their own 
desert encampments, both of which 
seemed able to defy the ravaging effects of 
time. For that purpose inscriptions had 
long been used by Greco-Roman and Near 
Eastern peoples to record their deeds and 
resolutions, their hopes and aspirations, 
their prayers and supplications. Often a 
tine monumental script was developed in 
order to convey these messages, imparting 
dignity and authority both to the text and 
to the medium into which it was carved. 

For certain civilizations little else remains 
of their literary heritage but the epigraphic 
record. This is particularly true of the peo¬ 
ple of pre-Islamic Arabia, whether the 
spice traders of ancient Yemen or the pas- 
toralist tribes of the desert regions, who 
scribbled on the rocks around them with 
alacrity. The visibility of inscriptions 
meant that they were all, to a greater or 
lesser degree, public texts. Many were 
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officially so, a proclamation by a represen¬ 
tative of the political or religious establish¬ 
ment on behalf of the whole community, 
expressing the principles by which it was 
governed and conducted itself. Others 
were deliberately so, a declaration by a 
wealthy patron vaunting his magnanimity 
and virtue. Still others (notably epitaphs 
and graffiti) were more subdy so, a per¬ 
sonal statement by individuals seeking to 
demonstrate their credentials, thereby af¬ 
firming their membership in a community 
and their adherence to its moral precepts 
and guiding tenets. Given this intention 
and the need for ease of comprehension, 
inscriptions tend to draw upon a common 
repertoire of phrases which, though each 
genre and cultural group has its own par¬ 
ticular expressions, remain fairly limited 
and exhibit to a high degree the recurrence 
of set formulae. 

Muslims not only continued but also ex¬ 
panded this tradition, and inscriptions are 
found on most kinds of objects created by 
Muslims wherever they lived, in all periods 
and in a number of different languages 
(chiefly Arabic, but also Persian and Turk¬ 
ish, as well as other languages). They are 
borne by the humblest of materials such as 
oil lamps and other unglazed ceramics as 
well as by the finest and most expensive, 
such as rock crystals and jade (see mate¬ 
rial CULTURE AND THE QUR’AN; CALLI¬ 
GRAPHY). This predilection for the written 
word in Islam is paralleled by the central 
role that the concept of writing plays in the 
Qur’an. The verb “to write” (from the root 
letters k-t-b ) occurs, in its various forms, 58 
times, and the noun therefrom is attested 
some 260 times, most often in the sense of 
scripture (see book). In what Muslim 
scholars have considered to be one of the 
earliest passages revealed by God is found 
the statement, “He who taught by the pen” 
(q. 96:4). Sura 68 is entitled “The Pen” 
(Surat al-Qalam) and opens with the assev- 


erative oath: “By the pen and that which 
they inscribe.” Those who have received 
a revelation from God are referred to as 
People of the Book (q.v.). Humankind’s 
every deed is said to be written down so 
that at the last judgment (q.v.) one will be 
given “his/her book,” on the basis of 
which that individual’s fate (q.v.) will be 
decided (q, 69:19-26). This predilection to¬ 
gether with a pronounced preference for 
non-figurative expression, especially in the 
religious sphere, meant that in Islam in¬ 
scriptions were not only a means of com¬ 
munication and of visual propaganda but 
also an art form. 

The portrayal of the Qur’an in inscriptions 
Though cited direcdy or alluded to innu¬ 
merable times, the Qur’an is not specific¬ 
ally mentioned in inscriptions as a distinct 
entity until at least a century after Muham¬ 
mad’s time. On a second/eighth century 
graffito from northern Arabia there ap¬ 
pears the expression, “he believes... in 
every messenger he has dispatched and 
book he has sent down” (Muaikel, Jawf no. 
12). In the inscription of 135/752 commis¬ 
sioned by the caliph al-Saffah (d. 136/754) 
for the refurbished mosque of Medina, be¬ 
lievers are called upon to act in accordance 
with “the book of God” (Combe et al., 
Repertoire chronologique, no. 38). A more ex¬ 
plicit statement is given on a tombstone 
from Egypt dated 195/810: “[The de¬ 
ceased] testifies that the book is truth, 
which God sent down with his knowledge. 
Falsehood does not come to it from before 
it nor from behind it, a revelation from 
[one who is] wise, praiseworthy. He be¬ 
lieves in what is in it, the sure and the 
doubtful (see difficult passages), the 
abrogating and the abrogated (see abro¬ 
gation), from its beginning to its end” 
(Combe et al., Repertoire chronologique, no. 

89). The second sentence is Q_ 41:42, one of 
the comparatively few verses in which the 
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Qur'an offers an insight into its own char¬ 
acter and status. On another epitaph from 
a slightly later period, this time from 
Mosul, the owner bears witness that “the 
Qur’an is the speech of God, sent down, 
uncreated” (Combe et al., Repertoire chrono- 
logique, no. 117). The last word alludes to 
the virulent early medieval debate over the 
nature of the Qur’an, whether it was to be 
considered co-eternal with God and thus 
uncreated, or created by him at a fixed 
point in time (see createdness of the 
qur’an; inquisition). The former opinion 
won out and became part of the standard 
Muslim creed (see creeds). Evidently in¬ 
scriptions reflected this creed and present 
us with the generally accepted view of the 
nature of the Qur’an. 

The citation of the Qur’an in inscriptions 
Given that Muslims considered the Qur’an 
to be the “book of God” (kitab Allah), 

God’s final and definitive revelation to 
humankind (see revelation and inspi¬ 
ration), it was natural that they should 
have turned for inspiration to this scripture 
when they came to write inscriptions. 
Qur’anic phrases or passages added gravity 
and prestige to the medium onto which 
they were inscribed and underlined the 
piety and probity of the owner of the in¬ 
scriptions in which they appeared. The 
Qur’an’s words imparted new meaning 
and significance both to the text incorpo¬ 
rating its verses and to the building or ob¬ 
ject bearing its imprint. Qur’anic inscrip¬ 
tions on buildings are sometimes situated 
too high to be read or in places poorly lit. 

In such instances a qur’anic text’s purpose 
might often be chiefly symbolic, bearing 
witness to the sacred nature of the building 
itself (see house, domestic and divine). 
The literal message of the text, however, 
was usually important, too. Some scholars 
have argued that many inscriptions were 
too ornate to be legible (see Ettinghausen, 
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Communication), but a fair proportion of 
people knew the Qur’an by heart, as its 
memorization was often the principal 
mode of primary education. They thus 
needed only to decipher a word or two in 
order to identify the verse being quoted, 
especially as the repertoire of verses (q.v.) 
used was very limited. Moreover, the fre¬ 
quency with which inscriptions conclude 
with a blessing (q.v.) for “the one who reads 
[this text]” and then “says amen” (e.g. Im- 
bert, Jordanie, nos. 1, 5, 11, 22-3, 72, 82, 106, 
151, 156; Moraekhi, Medina, Bn, 1.4a, L17, 
R8; Baramki, al-Badiya al-suriyya, nos. 22, 
33, 56, 65, 71, 77) conveys the impression 
that they were usually meant to be under¬ 
stood. Often it would seem that they were 
recited out loud as is suggested by such ex¬ 
pressions as “Oh God, forgive... the one 
who reads [this text aloud] and the one 
who hears, then says amen” (Nevo, Negev, 
EL200C, GM389). Lastly, one should bear 
in mind that the lettering was generally 
highlighted by some bright substance so 
that, as Abu 1-Raddad tell us in the ac¬ 
count cited below, the text “could be read 
from a distance.” 

The authors of a thorough study of 
qur’anic texts inscribed on buildings con¬ 
clude that “the verses chosen to decorate 
Islamic monuments show the greatest pos¬ 
sible variety and invention both in the se¬ 
lection of the verses and where they were 
placed in relation to the architecture of the 
building” (Dodd and Khairallah, Image, i, 
61-3). The reason for this lack of conform¬ 
ity is that the choice of verses did not de¬ 
pend upon any one factor but rather might 
be determined by the type of material or 
object involved, the space available, the 
nature of the occasion, the personal inten¬ 
tions and tastes of the author/commis- 
sioner, the prevailing fashion or dominant 
tradition, religious and political consider¬ 
ations, the effect intended and so on (for 
magical protection see the section on “seals 


and amulets” below; see also amulets; 
magic, prohibition of). But whatever the 
occasion, the choice was usually deliberate, 
as is illustrated by the following account: 

When I [Abu 1-Raddad, supervisor of the 
nilometer in Egypt] wanted to engrave 
texts on the nilometer, I consulted Yazld b. 
‘Abdallah, Sulayman b. Wahb and al- 
Hasan the eunuch as to what was most ap¬ 
propriate. I informed them that the most 
fitting, in my opinion, would be to inscribe 
verses of the Qur’an and the name of the 
Commander of the Faithful (see caliph), 
al-Mutawakkil [r. 232-247/847-861], to¬ 
gether with that of the governor al- 
Muntasir since he would be responsible for 
the work. The three disputed about that 
and Sulayman b. Wahb, on his own initia¬ 
tive and without our knowing, sought out 
the opinion of the Commander of the 
Faithful. The latter then wrote that verses 
in conformity with the matter of the 
nilometer should be inscribed as well as his 
name. I therefore extracted from the 
Qur’an the verses that best suited this sub¬ 
ject and had them engraved wherever pos¬ 
sible on the marble on the outside of the 
structure. The letters, the thickness of a 
finger, were firmly embedded in the body 
of the marble and tinted with lapis-lazuli 
and so could be read from a distance (Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, iii, 112-3). 

Verses might be selected for their applica¬ 
bility to the function of the building or ob¬ 
ject. A good example is provided by the 
four pieces picked by Abu 1-Raddad for the 
nilometer, all of which maintain that water 
(q.v.) is a boon of divine origin: “We sent 
down blessed water from the sky with 
which we bring forth gardens and the har¬ 
vest grain” (q 50:9); “you sometimes see 
the earth (q.v.) barren, but no sooner do we 
send down rain upon it than it begins to 
stir and swell, putting forth every kind of 


radiant bloom” (q 22:5); “do you not see 
how God sends down water from the sky 
and covers the earth with vegetation” 

(q 22:63; see AGRICULTURE AND VEGE¬ 
TATION); “it is he who sends down rain for 
them when they have lost all hope (q.v.), 
and spreads abroad his blessings” (q 42:28). 
Regarded as particularly pertinent to 
mosques (q.v.) was q 9:18: “none should 
visit the mosques of God except those who 
believe in God and the last day, attend to 
their prayers and pay the alms-tax and 
fear none but God. These shall be righdy 
guided” (see almsgiving; prayer). For 
prayer niches q 17:78 was a popular choice: 
“Recite your prayers at sunset until night¬ 
fall, and the recitation at dawn, indeed the 
recitation at dawn has its witnesses” (see 
DAY, TIMES of; RECITATION OF THE 
qUR’ANJ WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). 

And on tombstones humankind’s common 
fate was deemed a suitable topic as 
touched upon in q 2:156: “We belong to 
God and unto God we shall return”; 
q 21:35: “Every soul will taste death”; and 
the like (see death and the dead). 

Apart from such considerations, the par¬ 
ticular aims of the author/commissioner 
might direct the choice of verses. Quite 
common was the desire to make some sort 
of declaration of faith (q.v.) and affirma¬ 
tion of allegiance to the one true God. 

This might be a personal statement, as in 
graffiti and epitaphs, or a public proclama¬ 
tion, as in official texts on monuments, 
milestones, coins, seals, etc. The texts most 
often used to this end were q 2:255 (known 
as the Throne Verse), of which it was often 
considered sufficient to cite just the first 
few words: “God, there is no God but he, 
the living, the everlasting,” and q 3:18: 
“God is witness that there is no god but he, 
as also are the angels (see angel) and men 
of knowledge; he acts with justice, there is 
no god but he, the mighty, the wise” (see 
god and his attributes; knowledge 
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and learning). Almost as popular and of 
similar content, stressing God’s unity and 
majesty, was q 112: “Say: God is one, the 
eternal God. He does not beget, nor was 
he begotten. None is equal to him.” With 
their emphasis on God’s oneness, such 
verses betray a certain polemical thrust (see 
POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE), an 
assertion of Islam’s validity as against 
those who practice a corrupt form of 
monotheism, associating others with God, 
the chiefly intended object of such words 
being the Christians (see Christians and 
Christianity; debate and disputation). 
This is much more blatant in another very 
frequently quoted verse, q 9:33: “It is he 
who has sent his messenger (q.v.) with guid¬ 
ance and the religion of truth (q.v.) to 
make it prevail over all religion (q.v.), even 
if the associators are averse.” 

The personal whims and preferences of 
the author/commissioner could also play 
an important part in determining which 
verses might be favored. In most cases this 
cannot be detected. Very occasionally, 
however, it will come to light, as when a 
qur’anic phrase is adopted as a play on the 
patron’s name. Thus the coins of al- 
Hakam b. Abl l-‘As, governor of Fars and 
Khuzistan in 56-58/676-78, mostly bear 
the legend, “God is the lord of judgment 
(hukm echoing numerous qur’anic verses. 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. ‘Abdallah, governor of Sis- 
tan in 66/685-86, liked to have the slogan, 
“in the name of God the all-mighty (al- 
i aziz),” a popular qur’anic epithet for God, 
stamped on the coins of his province. Such 
puns on names were very popular, like offi¬ 
cials with the name Mahmud opting for 
q 17:79, “Your lord may exalt you to an 
honorable station (maqdm mahmud),” and so 
on. They could often be worked in very 
subtly as in the text commemorating an 
addition to the congregational mosque at 
Isfahan in 480/1087, which cites q 23:1-6, 
the concluding words of which (“what 


their right hands possess,” ma malakat 
aymdnuhum) allude to the name of the 
reigning Sultan (Malik Shah) and his offi¬ 
cial title (“right hand of the caliph,”j yamvn 
al-khalifa). 

Individual discretion and creation are 
present to some degree in inscriptions but 
inevitably — as with dress, architecture 
and the like (see art and architecture 
and the quR’AN) — the influence of fash¬ 
ion would also make itself felt. What was 
in vogue in one generation might be re¬ 
garded as outmoded by the next. On early 
Egyptian tombstones, for example, q 22:7 
was very popular: “The hour is coming, of 
that there is no doubt, and God will raise 
those who are in the graves,” a verse which 
subsequently lost ground to q 55:26-7: “All 
who live on earth are doomed to die, but 
the face of your lord will abide forever in 
all its majesty and glory (q.v.).” Trends 
were presumably often set by political 
elites. Certainly this seems to be borne out 
by the frequency with which the earliest 
dated occurrence of a phrase in graffiti fol¬ 
lows, by a couple of decades, its earliest 
dated occurrence in an imperial inscrip¬ 
tion. And it is more frivolously confirmed 
by the following anecdote: “When people 
met in the time of al-Walid [founder of 
many mosques and palaces] they would 
talk about nothing but building and con¬ 
struction; next (the debauched) Sulayman 
came to power... and they would ask one 
another about copulation and slave girls; 
and then when [the pious] ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz held office, people would meet and 
discuss their night prayers, their memoriza¬ 
tion and recitation of the Qur’an and their 
fasting (q.v.)” (Tabari, Ta’rikh, ii, 1272-3). 

Religious and political conditions might 
also have a part to play (see politics and 
the quR’AN). The devolution of the ca¬ 
liphate into discrete polities in the third- 
fourth/ninth-tenth centuries, many of 
them headed by Shi‘1 dynasties (see sitt'ism 
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and the Qur'an), meant that sectarian 
concerns assumed a greater role in the 
choice of qur’anic verses (for Fatimid 
Egypt see Bierman, Writing signs). In Syria 
during the Crusades, “holy war” was 
championed in stone as well as in deed 
(Tabbaa, Monuments; Hillenbrand, Jihad; 
see jihad). The use of Q, 43:88-9 (“And his 
[i.e. the Prophet’s] saying: ‘Oh my lord, 
these are a people who do not believe’”) in 
a graffito has been interpreted as a criti¬ 
cism of the notoriously dissolute ruler al- 
Walid II, who had stayed in a palace in the 
immediate vicinity before his assassination 
in 126/744 (Imbert, Coran). And the blan¬ 
ket use of qur’anic texts on monuments, 
coins, papyrus protocols, milestones, etc., 
by ‘Abd al-Malik from 72/691 onward was 
chiefly a response to the divisive effects of 
the second Arab civil war (65-72/684-91). 
In this he was not totally innovative, for 
certain of the participants in the civil war 
had already been testing this idea. One 
claimant to the caliphate, the Khariji (see 
kharajIs) leader Qatari b. al-Fuja’a, 
minted coins bearing the rallying cry 
“judgment belongs to God alone” (cf. 

Q 6:57; 12:40, 67; 28:88; 40:12; 42:10). And 
coins bearing the legend “Muhammad is 
the messenger of God,” part of Q, 48:29, 
were issued by a governor of Fars loyal to 
another contender, ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr, 
of whom it was said that “he had come out 
of zeal for the house of God, and he was 
full of threats against the westerners (i.e. 
‘Abd al-Malik’s supporters), alleging that 
they were transgressors of the law” (see 
Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 550-4). 

The manipulation of the Qur'an in inscriptions 
An inscription may simply cite one or 
more qur’anic verses, whole or in part, 
without interfering with the wording or 
order in any way and with very little addi¬ 
tional information save the name of the 
author/commissioner and a date. Onto a 


rock face near Mecca, for example, is 
etched Q 65:3: “God is all-sufficient for 
whoever puts his trust in him. He will 
surely bring about what he decrees. He has 
set a measure for all things. Umayya b. 
‘Abd al-Malik wrote this in the year 
98/716” (Rashid, Makka, ‘Asila 2). And a 
tombstone from the region south of Mecca 
simply quotes the Throne Verse (q 2:255) 
followed by the name of the deceased 
(Zayla‘1, Hamdana, no. 1). Sometimes the 
qur’anic text is presented alone, unencum¬ 
bered by any other data. Thus a first- 
second/seventh-eighth century basalt 
tombstone from southern Syria tells us 
nothing of the persons interred below ex¬ 
cept perhaps that they had stood by, or had 
done so in the eyes of their companions, 
the words of Q 37:61: “For the like of this 
[i.e. the joys of paradise] let all men strive” 
(Ory, Hawran, no. 1). 

Very often a subtle amendment to the 
text is introduced for the sake of clarity. 

On ‘Abd al-Malik’s coinage of 77/696 and 
on most inscriptions thereafter, Q 9:33 (“It 
is he who sent his messenger with guid¬ 
ance...”) is slightly filled out (from q 48:29) 
to read: “Muhammad is the messenger of 
God whom he sent with guidance....” Al¬ 
teration may also be made to personalize 
the quotation, in particular changing the 
subject of a verb from “they” to “I.” Most 
of the discrepancies between the inscribed 
qur’anic text and the official qur’anic text, 
however, suggest that the inscriber, espe¬ 
cially in the case of graffiti, would be work¬ 
ing from memory. Subtle variants would, 
therefore, be likely to creep in. A graffito 
from the environs of Mecca slightly adjusts 
Q 38:26 from “Oh David, we have made 
you a deputy on the earth, so rule (fah- 
kum)...\” to the more straightforward 
“Oh David, we have made you a deputy 
on earth in order that you may rule (li- 
tahkuma)...” (Fahml, Makka, no. 2). An¬ 
other graffito from the same area (Rashid, 
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Makka, no. 2) attempts to render q 2:21: 
“Men, serve your lord (u’budii rabbakum), 
who has created you and those who have 
gone before you, so that you may guard 
yourselves against evil (la‘allakum tattaqun) ; 
the graffito, however, introduces variants 
from q 4:1 (ittaqu rabbakum) and q 2:189, 
3:130, 200 and 5:100 (la‘allakum tuflihun). 

More commonly still, especially in the 
case of graffiti, an inscription will be an 
eclectic blend of phrases taken from differ¬ 
ent verses of the Qur’an. The words may 
still be faithfully conveyed. Thus an Egyp¬ 
tian marriage contract inscribed on silk be¬ 
gins with snippets from q 11:88 (“my suc¬ 
cess lies only with God and in him I trust”) 
and q 9:129 (‘And he is lord of the mighty 
throne”), unchanged except for the inser¬ 
tion of an “and” (Ragib, Contrat, 32; see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; MARRIAGE 
and divorce; trust and patience). Very 
often the phrases will be slightly modified 
and/or supplemented as required or de¬ 
sired. For example, the text “My lord, lord 
of the heavens and earth and what is be¬ 
tween them, there is no God but he, and 
so I adopt him as a protector” (Rashid, 
Medina, no. 21) is assembled from q 26:24 
(or Q. 37:5; 38:66; 44:7, 38) and q 73:9, with 
a small amendment to personalize the quo¬ 
tation (“I adopt him” rather than “you 
adopt him!”). The text “My lord is God 
and my religion is Islam, in him I trust and 
unto him I turn, and all shall return to 
him” (‘Ushsh, Jabal Usays, no. 87, dated 
H9/737) borrows from q 40:28, 11:88 (cf. 

Q, 42:10) and 5:18 ( wa-ilayhi l-masir, cf. 
q 40:3 and 64:3), and inserts the phrase 
“my religion is Islam” which, though not 
strictly qur’anic, plays on q 5:3 (“I have ap¬ 
proved for you as a religion Islam”) and 
q 3:19 (“religion with God is Islam”). The 
text “I believe that there is no god except 
him in whom the Children of Israel (q.v.) 
believed, [believing as] a Muslim hanif, nor 
am I among the associators” (Donner, 
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Hanakiyya, Wi) quotes verbatim part of 
q 10:90, then adapts a statement about 
Abraham (q 3:67) to suit the inscriber. 
Finally, the text “Provide for him from your 
bounty, and enter him into your mercy 
(q.v.), and perfect upon him your favor, and 
make him one of the prosperous” (Nevo, 
Negev, SC301) takes from q 24:38 (para¬ 
phrased), 7:151, 48:2 (or 5:3), and adds the 
Qur’an-like closing request to be made 
“one of the prosperous.” 

The media on which qur’anic texts appear 
Muslims have carved inscriptions onto 
most of the kinds of objects that they have 
produced, at all times since the death of 
their Prophet and in all the lands that they 
have inhabited (so not just the Muslim 
world, but also China, America, etc.), and 
a substantial proportion of these inscrip¬ 
tions incorporate qur’anic verses, whole or 
in part, reported verbatim or paraphrased. 
Our task here is limited to noting some of 
the most common media onto which 
Qur’an-bearing texts have been inscribed. 

Buildings 

Public edifices and grand residences would 
almost always be adorned with some sort 
of inscription. By far the most numerous 
are those recording the foundation or reno¬ 
vation of a structure. They might say no 
more than what was done, when and at 
whose command. The patron would, how¬ 
ever, very likely take the opportunity, by 
including appropriate qur’anic verses, to 
indulge in a little self-glorification by add¬ 
ing titles and eulogies and underlining the 
majesty and significance of his work. How 
much care sometimes went into this latter 
aspect can be observed from the example 
of the tomb and college of Sultan Hasan 
(757-64/1356-62) in Cairo. At the great en¬ 
trance, which opens onto the sunlit streets 
and leads inside to where enlightenment 
may be found, the famous Light Verse 
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(q 24:35) is encountered, which begins: 
“God is the light (q.v.) of the heavens and 
the earth; the likeness of his light is as a 
niche wherein is a lamp (q.v.), the lamp in a 

The prayer niche, indicating the direction 
of Mecca (q.v.), is adorned with the highly 
relevant verse: “We have seen you turn 
your face towards heaven [for guidance, O 
Muhammad]. Now we will make you turn 
in a direction that will please you. Turn to¬ 
wards the holy mosque; wherever you are, 
face towards it. Those to whom the scrip¬ 
ture was given know this to be the truth 
from their lord” (q 2:144). On the eastern 
walls, which are sacred by virtue of their 
alignment towards Mecca and paradise 
(q.v.), letters larger and more elaborate 
than elsewhere speak of victory (q.v.) and 
eternal reward (see reward and pun¬ 
ishment): “We have given you a glorious 
victory so that God may forgive your past 
and future sins and perfect his goodness 
upon you... He has caused you to do as 
you have done that he may bring the be¬ 
lievers, both men and women, into gardens 
watered by running streams, there to abide 
forever...” (q 48:1-6). And in the adjoining 
tomb of the Sultan there is quoted the 
Throne Verse, a basic statement of the 
Islamic faith to which any Muslim could 
assent. 

Less common than foundation inscrip¬ 
tions, though socially more important, are 
endowment (see inheritance) texts and 
decrees. The latter record the assignment 
of buildings to a religious body, whether to 
be owned by it or to be used for its support 
(see maintenanace and upkeep; prop¬ 
erty). The format of the inscription might 
be much the same as for a foundation 
(identification of the building, date, name 
and titles of the benefactor), but the choice 
of qur’anic verses would generally be dif¬ 
ferent, the most popular being the very apt 
q 2:181: “Whoever alters a will after hear¬ 


ing it shall be accountable for his crime 
(see sin and crime). God hears all and 
knows all” (see breaking trusts and 
contracts). The text of a decree will, of 
course, chiefly be taken up with details of 
the issuing authority’s resolutions, as also 
with the name and titles of that authority 
and the date of issue. The Qur’an may 
well intrude, however, in the customary 
warning to potential violators of the de¬ 
cree, particularly q 26:227 (“Wrong-doers 
will come to know by what a great reverse 
they will be overturned”), and in the con¬ 
cluding phrase, most often taken from 
q 3:173: “God is sufficient for us and most 
excellent as a protector.” 

Tombstones and rocks 
Inscriptions on tombstones (epitaphs) and 
on rocks (graffiti), though they are visible to 
passers-by, are, unlike texts on monuments 
and the objects of state, not so much con¬ 
cerned with addressing the public as mak¬ 
ing a personal statement. They begin by 
invoking God, starting with a simple excla¬ 
mation (Allahumma) or calling upon his 
name ( bi-smi llah, see basmala). Then 
some sort of petition will usually be made, 
most often for forgiveness, mercy, blessing 
or approval, concepts that form an impor¬ 
tant part of the qur’anic worldview. It may 
also be asked that favor be conferred on 
other parties, such as relatives, the Muslim 
community, prophets (see prophets and 
prophethood) and angels, and often, in 
conclusion, the reader of the inscription 
and/or somebody else says “amen, amen, 
lord of the worlds” or just “amen” (e.g. 
Abbott, Kasr Kharana, dated 92/710; 
Cantineau, Palmyre, no. 39, 110/728; Cou- 
royer, Beit Gibrin, first/seventh-eighth cen¬ 
tury). For this purpose the phrase, “invoke 
a blessing upon” (salli ' ala , lit. “pray for”), 
will frequently be used, especially for the 
prophet Muhammad, as in q 33:56 (e.g. 
Kessler, Inscription; Miles, Ta’if, 241), but 
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also for others (e.g. Ory, ‘Ayn al-Garr, 
no. i: “May God bless all the Muslims”). 

Supplicants will also put forward many 
more elaborate entreaties. They wish to be 
admitted into paradise (q.v.), the terms 
here being janna, jannat al-na'im (literally, 
gardens of bliss; see garden) and madkhal 
(esp. 0,4:31; cf. Grohmann , Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions, Zn: adkhilha madkhalan kariman), at¬ 
tested 137, ten and three times respectively 
in the Qur’an. And they desire to be 
united with their Prophet (e.g. Hawary- 
Rached, Steles, nos. 3-4, 13; Imbert, Qastal 
al-Balqa’, nos. 2, 7-8, 14, 16), an idea not 
found in the Qur’an, though the expression 
alhiqhu bi-nabiyyihi is reminiscent of q 26:83 
{alhiqni bi-l-sdlihm, “unite me to the right¬ 
eous”). They seek to be preserved from 
the torment of the day of reckoning, to 
be spared God’s punishment, to be saved 
from hell (q.v.) and to receive succor on the 
day of resurrection, all concepts crucial to 
the qur’anic theory of divine retribution 
(see resurrection; retaliation; re¬ 
ward and punishment). They, or the de¬ 
ceased at least, beg to be instructed in his 
proof (q.v.; e.g. Hawary-Rached, Steles, nos. 
3, 10, 13, etc.; Imbert, Qastal al-Balqa’, 
nos. 2, 6-8, 10), presumably a reference to 
q 6:83 (“This is our proof which we be¬ 
stowed upon Abraham”) and q 6:149 (“To 
God belongs the conclusive proof”). Fi¬ 
nally, we find inscriptions where suppli¬ 
cants advance the more positive requests of 
being rewarded for the best of their deeds 
(see good deeds; evil deeds), having 
their devotions and good actions accepted, 
receiving God’s favor and guidance and 
being granted good health, virtue and 
prosperity, all again bristling with qur’anic 
thinking and terminology. 

The other major objective of inscribers 
of epitaphs and graffiti is to convey some 
of the essentials of their faith and to pro¬ 
nounce their adherence to it, to give a 
summary of the principles by which, as is 


so often written of the deceased, “he has 
lived, by which he has died and by which 
he will be raised alive, if God wills.” Al¬ 
ways in first place is some declaration 
about God. Very commonly various epi¬ 
thets and predicate phrases will be assigned 
to him, almost all corresponding to por¬ 
tions of qur’anic verses: “the clement, the 
generous,” “praiseworthy, glorious,” “the 
forgiving, the compassionate,” “the mighty, 
the wise,” “the lord of the worlds,” “the 
manifest truth,” “to him belongs sover¬ 
eignty and praise,” “he gives life and brings 
death,” “in his hand is the sovereignty and 
he is able to do all things” (q 67:1; e.g. ‘Abd 
al-Tawab, JVecropole, no. 1). Very frequently 
his unity will be affirmed, both by simple 
assertions that he is one and by recourse 
to pertinent qur’anic verses, especially 
q 6:163 (“He has no associate”; used on 
Umayyad papyrus protocols), q 72:3 (“He 
has taken no companion nor offspring”; 
e.g. Hawary-Rached, Steles, no. 18) and 
q 2:255 and 3:18 as cited above. Next in 
line is the prophet Muhammad (q.v.), 
whose importance to humankind is high¬ 
lighted with the aid of such qur’anic texts 
as the aforementioned q 9:33 (first appear¬ 
ing on coinage from 77/696), q 37:37 (“He 
brought the truth and confirmed those al¬ 
ready sent”), q 36:70 (“to warn whoever 
fives and that the word may be fulfilled 
against the unbelievers”), and q 33:45 (“a 
summoner to God by his permission and a 
light-giving lamp”; Hawary-Rached, Steles, 
nos. 20, 28-9). 

Objects and furnishings 
This is a very broad category, comprising a 
vast range of artifacts and fittings fash¬ 
ioned out of many different materials: 
metal, glass, wood, clay, ivory, textiles, 
rock crystal and jade, to name but the 
most common. At the more basic end of 
the spectrum inscriptions might be rare 
or record no more than the place of 
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manufacture, the name of the craftsman 
responsible, and perhaps a very brief bless¬ 
ing or prayer for the future owner. Items at 
the luxury end of the scale, by contrast, 
could bear quite effusive texts, containing 
praise for the commissioner, moral max¬ 
ims, profane poems and qur’anic quota¬ 
tions. The last-mentioned of these would 
most likely be featured on objects of a reli¬ 
gious nature (e.g. wooden Qur’an-stands, 
glass mosque lamps) or those found in a 
religious context (e.g. the cloth covering 
the Ka'ba [q.v.] in Mecca, carved wooden 
panels in mosques), and especially on those 
being donated to mosques and shrines. 
There would seem to have been consider¬ 
able diversity in the choice of verses and 
only very occasionally was a particular text 
linked to a particular object (keys to the 
Ka'ba were usually inscribed with q 3:96-7, 
which refers to Mecca and its sanctuary; 
mosque lamps often bore q 24:35, the 
Light Verse; bronze water-cauldrons might 
bear q 9:19, which alludes to giving drink 
to pilgrims; see pilgrimage). 

The qur’anic legends that appear on the 
earliest purely epigraphic coins, the gold 
dinars and silver dirhams struck by the 
Umayyad caliph 'Abd al-Malik in the 
70S/690S, served as a statement of the es¬ 
sence of the Islamic message and the dif¬ 
ference between Islam and the other 
monotheistic religions. The dinar of 77/ 
696-7 is a conflation of three verses to this 
effect: 1) “There is no god but God alone. 
He has no associate” on the obverse center 
(“associate” \sharik\ occurs in q 6:163; 
18:111; 25:2); 2) “Muhammad is the mes¬ 
senger of God, who sent him with guid¬ 
ance and the religion of truth to make it 
prevail over all religion, even if the associa- 
tors are averse” (q 48:29; 9:33) in the mar¬ 
gin; and 3) “God is one, the eternal God. 
He begot none, nor was he begotten” 


(q 112) in the margin. On dirhams is added 
the last phrase of q 112: “None is equal to 

These phrases remained unchanged on 
coins up to the end of the Umayyad cali¬ 
phate in 132/750, and they stayed in use 
under the ‘Abbasids (the main reverse in¬ 
scription was changed to the simpler 
“Muhammad is the messenger of God”). 
Yet while these basic phrases tended to 
predominate, certainly until the breakup of 
the caliphate, different qur’anic verses were 
used at different times as slogans. To men¬ 
tion but two examples here: The leaders of 
the ‘Abbasid revolution, wishing to empha¬ 
size their links to the clan of the Prophet, 
adopted q 42:23: “Say, for this I ask of you 
no recompense other than love of kin” 
(Bates, Islamic coins , 18). The Almoravids, 
seeking to stress their zeal for holy war, 
used q 3:85: “He who chooses a religion 
other than Islam, it will not be accepted 
from him and in the world to come he will 
be one of the lost” (Bates, Islamic coins, 28). 
Sectarian aspects are underlined by the ad¬ 
dition of certain non-qur’anic phrases to 
the standard profession of faith. For exam¬ 
ple, on coins of the Fatimids in Egypt and 
the Sulayhids in Yemen (both Shl'l dynas¬ 
ties) is found “'All is the friend of God” 
(Lowick, Dinars, 263); and on a coin of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz (341-65/953-75) is 
inscribed the longer, more emphatic ex¬ 
pression, ‘“All b. Abi Talib (q.v.) is the 
nominee of the Prophet and the most ex¬ 
cellent representative and husband of the 
radiant chaste one” (Bates, Islamic coins, 31; 
see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET). 

A wide variety of qur’anic texts appears 
on coins from across the empire, used by 
different rulers in different circumstances 
and at various times. On the whole these 
demonstrate certain basic themes: aspects 
of government and God’s role in its execu¬ 
tion (see politics and the quR’AN), the 
victorious nature of Islam, its position in 
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respect of unbelievers, and so on. Some¬ 
times they will be brief snippets of generic 
pious import (see piety), such as “our suffi¬ 
ciency is in God” on Mongol coins of Abu 
Sa'id, “the kingdom belongs to God” on 
coins of Ibrahim of Ghazna (Lane Poole, 
Catalogue, 6.219, 2.556), “might is God’s” on 
a Fatimid coin of al-Mu'izz (Bates, Islamic 
coins, 31), and a host of others (see Co- 
drington, Musalman numismatics, 23-30; 

Lane Poole, Catalogue, indices). At other 
times most or all of a verse will be used. 

On coins of the Nasrid Yusuf I in Spain 
and of the Mongol chief Hulagu, for in¬ 
stance, one finds Q 3:26: “Say: ‘Lord, sov¬ 
ereign of all sovereignty, you bestow sover¬ 
eignty on whom you will and take it away 
from whom you please; you exalt whom¬ 
ever you will and abase whomever you 
please. In your hand lies all that is good” 
(Lane Poole, Catalogue, 2.171, 6.8). The ex¬ 
pression, “Victory comes only from God, 
the mighty, the wise” (q, 3:126), was popu¬ 
lar and appears, for example, on the ob¬ 
verse of coins of the Mamluk ruler Nasir 
Muhammad, and on the reverse in a form 
adjusted to suit the sovereign: “There is no 
victory except with the Sultan al-Malik al- 
Nasir...” (Lane Poole, Catalogue, 4.499). 
Reference to the Qur’an being “the words 
of God (see word of god)” occurs on me¬ 
dieval North African gold coins from Fas 
(Lane-Poole, Catalogue, 5.211). And in a 
message against the unbelievers we find 
most of £>48:29 cited on a Mongol coin of 
Uljaitu: “Muhammad is the messenger of 
God. Those who are with him are hard on 
the unbelievers but merciful to one an¬ 
other. You see them adoring on their knees, 
seeking the grace of God and his good will. 
Their marks are on their faces, the traces 
of their prostration” (Lane Poole, Catalogue, 
6.129; see bowing and prostration). A 
notable exception to this practice of using 
qur’anic phrases is encountered on the 
coinage of the Ottoman sultans who, with 


the exception of a few examples inscribed 
with the standard profession of faith, 
favored ostentatious formulae highlighting 
their greatness and the perpetuation of 
their reign (Lane-Poole, Catalogue, 8.xlii, 
427-8). 

Seals and amulets 

In private and public collections are found 
many thousands of Islamic seals and amu¬ 
lets from the early Islamic period up to the 
present day. These are made from a variety 
of stones or metals (see metals and min¬ 
erals). This section discusses, first, early 
Islamic seals inscribed with qur’anic verses 
or other pious phrases and, second, amu¬ 
lets that use qur’anic phrases or make allu¬ 
sion in other ways to God and the Qur’an. 
The terms amulet and talisman are often 
used interchangeably; in Arabic there is no 
single word, but a variety ( hirz, tilasm, hijab, 
etc.). The preferred term in the present 
context is “amulet,” defined as an object 
“often worn on or close to the human 
body, and used for protective purposes” 
(Ruska and Carra de Vaux, Tilsam; see 
also Maddison and Savage-Smith, Science, 
I 33> where amulets are additionally defined 
as “made out of lasting materials... ap¬ 
parently made to function over a long 
period”). Seals and amulets have certain 
basic differences: The seal is engraved in 
reverse and made with the intention of 
stamping onto something, such as a docu¬ 
ment, to validate it, whereas the amulet is 
generally engraved in positive and made 
for a variety of purposes: to bring good 
luck, to protect from the evil eye, and so 
on. As will be discussed, however, they 
both draw upon the same body of pious 
expressions of Islamic belief for the tone 
and content of their inscriptions. 

The phenomenon of using pious phrases 
for sealing has its roots in the pre-Islamic 
tradition. There are close parallels with 
Sasanian seals which appeal to deities for 
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protection. As has been argued, not only 
was the presence of the religious text an 
expression of a person’s direct link with 
God, but it also provided a mark of au¬ 
thenticity for the object being sealed 
(Kalus and Gignoux, Les formules, 138). 
Where specific phrases from the Qur’an 
are used on early Islamic seals, these gener¬ 
ally consist of just a few words, sometimes 
supplemented by non-qur’anic phrases. 
Particularly popular is the phrase “God is 
sufficient for me” from q 9:129 and 39:38, 
which also appears on early Islamic coins 
and glass stamps (Walker, Arab-Sasanian, 

102; Morton, Glass stamps, 156). Other pop¬ 
ular phrases include “as God wills” (some¬ 
times compounded with “there is no power 
except in God” from q 18:39 ar, d “I ask 
forgiveness of God”), “the kingdom be¬ 
longs to God” from q 40:16 (also as “glory” 
and “glory belongs to God” from q 4:139 
and elsewhere) and the standard profession 
of faith (Kalus, Ashmolean, I.1.1.1; see 
witness to faith). Longer qur’anic 
phrases also feature, such as q 9:127 (Kalus, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 1.1.1.22) and q 112 
(Kalus, Ashmolean, I.1.1.4). A commonly re¬ 
curring theme is the inevitability of death: 
“Obey your Lord before that day arrives 
which none can defer against the will of 
God. For on that day there shall be no ref¬ 
uge for you, nor shall you be able to deny 
your sins” from q 42:47 (Naqshabandi and 
Horri, Iraq, no. 61). A seal in the British 
Museum (Porter, Catalogue, Marsden collec¬ 
tion 4) includes a mention of its owner 
having learned the sab ’ al-mathani, thought 
to refer to the whole of the Qur’an or to 
the seven verses of the first sura (see 
fatiha). 

Chroniclers and historians (see history 
and the quR’AN), in particular al-Mas'udl 
(d. 345/956), Ibn al-Arabl (d. 638/1240) 
and al-Qalqashandl (d. 821/1418), docu¬ 
ment the use by the caliphs of the phrases, 
qur’anic or otherwise, that they affixed on 


their seals in place of a signature (collected 
in Gignoux and Kalus, Les formules). The 
authors do not always agree, however, on 
which phrases were used by which caliphs. 
For example, al-Mas‘udi relates that the 
seal of Mu'awiya b. Yazid (64/683-84) was 
engraved with “In God is the trust of 
Mu'awiya” ( Tanbih, 307), while according 
to al-Qalqashandl his seal bore “This 
world is a deception” ( al-dunya ghurur, Subh, 
vi, 354), an abbreviated form of q 3:185 
and 57:20. The pious phrases used on these 
caliphal seals correspond to those inscribed 
on documents, such as “Praise be to God, 
lord of creation” from q 1:2, used by the 
Fatimid caliphs, and “The sovereignty be¬ 
longs to God,” used by their viziers. These 
phrases, both on documents and seals, 
served the same function as a modern sig¬ 
nature, identifying and authenticating the 
author, and are known as an 'alama or 
motto (Stern, Fatimid decrees, 127-8). 

The nature of these phrases, however, 
with their expressions of belief or trust in 
God, lends an added dimension which 
goes beyond the simple act of validation, 
especially in the case of seals which per¬ 
sonalize the inscription, emphasizing that 
the owner “believes in God” (Kalus, Biblio¬ 
theque Nationale, 17). Hence the seal, because 
of both the words it bears and the stone 
types from which it is made, which are 
themselves believed to have protective 
powers and other beneficent properties, 
overlaps in function with the amulet. This 
is most clearly illustrated by the following 
observation of the ninth-century Muslim 
scholar al-Jahiz (d. 255/868): “When a be¬ 
liever takes off his signet ring to affix his 
seal upon some piece of business and the 
seal has on it ‘God is sufficient for me’ or 
‘I trust in God,’ then he surely suspects 
that he has left the shelter of God, mighty 
is his name, until he returns the signet to its 
place” (al-Jahiz, Book of Misers, 42). 

Another instance of this amuletic aspect 
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of Islamic seals is offered in a sardonyx 
seal of the Himyarite period (ca. third- 
sixth century c.e.) in the British Museum 
(Walker, South Arabian gem). It was orig¬ 
inally engraved with the name Nadim in 
south Arabian script (see Arabic script) 
and an eagle grasping the tail of a serpent, 
then re-engraved probably in the eighth 
century with the qur’anic verse q 3:191: 
“Give us salvation from the punishment of 
the fire (q.v.),” the first word having been 
amended to “give me” in order to person¬ 
alize the phrase. The seal may also have 
been believed by its Arab owner to have 
amuletic properties on account of the 
south Arabian script engraved upon it, 
which was regarded as one of a series of 
Kabbalistic alphabets by Ibn Wahshiyya 
(fl. fourth/tenth cent, although concrete 
proof of his existence has yet to be found; 
Porter, Magical, 140). This seems to be cor¬ 
roborated by a seal inscribed in Arabic 
with the words “We have repented to God” 
set into a Carolingian cross brooch found 
in Ireland (Porter and Ager, Carolingian, 
212-3), where again it is presumably the 
script that is chiefly responsible for the 
amuletic value of the seal. 

The overlapping function of seal and 
amulet has its roots in the ancient Near 
Eastern tradition: “Early stamp seals prob¬ 
ably derived from amulets and it is likely 
that seals, whether stamps or cylinders, 
never lost their amuletic meaning and were 
always invested with magical powers in the 
eyes of their owners” (Finkel, Magic, 7). In 
the Islamic world amulets are most com¬ 
monly inscribed in positive, to be read 
straight off, though they can also be ren¬ 
dered in negative, like seals. In this case 
their power does not become active “until 
the inscription has been stamped onto a 
surface where it can be read in the correct 
sequence” (Maddison and Savage-Smith, 
Science, 133). On amulets there will also of¬ 
ten be imprinted a symbol or motif, such as 


a zodiacal figure, drawn from a vast num¬ 
ber of possibilities. 

The use of a verse from the Qur’an on 
amulets is seen as a powerful tool in magic 
(Hames, Le Coran, 129-60), for “it is a 
guide and a healing to those who believe” 
(q 41:44). Moreover, the Qur’an as a whole 
was believed to be a source of protection, 
and the number of extant miniature Qur- 
’ans indicates that they were frequendy 
carried for this purpose (Canaan, Deci¬ 
pherment, 72; Kalus, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
71; Donaldson, Koran, 254-66). On amu¬ 
lets complete qur’anic verses may be in¬ 
scribed or just short extracts therefrom, 
such as appear on the early seals discussed 
above. By far the most popular verses for 
amulets are the Throne Verse (q 2:255) and 
the short chapters at the end of the 
Qur’an, especially q 112 (Canaan, Deci¬ 
pherment, 71-6). These two were often 
combined with other popular verses (Ka¬ 
lus, Bibliotheque Nationale, III.1.1.8: q 2:255 
and 13:13). One example blends q 112, 

12:64 and 61:13 (“help from God and a 
speedy victory”), the last a common feature 
of talismanic shirts probably worn in battle 
(Porter, Catalogue, OA+1334; Maddison and 
Savage-Smith, Science, 118). The names of 
the seven sleepers of Ephesus (see men of 
the cave), whose story is told in q 18:1-25, 
also appear on amulets (Reinaud, Monu- 
mens, ii, no. 25) as do “the most beautiful 
names of God” (drawn from or inspired by 
the Qur’an), sometimes inscribed in their 
entirety (99) in tiny script (Kalus, Biblio¬ 
theque Nationale, III. 1.4) or with just one or 
two added to qur’anic quotations. The 
most frequently recurring “names” on 
amulets are “pardoner” and “preserver,” 
the latter said by Redhouse (Names, no. 85) 
to be “often employed as a written pre¬ 
servative, spell or charm, on houses etc. 
against danger of every kind.” 

Such is the prevalence and multi-purpose 
nature of verses such as q 2:255, the 


Throne Verse, that only a very general 
impression of their function and signifi¬ 
cance on amulets now long separated from 
their owner can be garnered. Some verses, 
however, are more specific. For example, 
there are six, all containing words from the 
root “to cure,” traditionally believed to be 
very efficacious against illness (Canaan, 
Decipherment, 75). Two of these 
verses — £ 10:57: “and a healing for the 
diseases of your hearts” and q 16:69: 

“from its [the bee’s] belly comes forth a 
fluid of many hues, a medicinal drink for 
mankind” — are engraved in reverse on 
an amulet in the British Museum (Porter, 
Magical, 144). Alongside the verses on this 
particular amulet are magical squares, 
known as wafq or buduh. This is a 3 x 3 
square consisting of letters or their number 
equivalents, which is so named because in 
each corner are the letters which make up 
the artificial word buduh (Macdonald, 
Buduh; Maddison and Savage-Smith, Sci¬ 
ence, 106-7, ar 'd its bibliography for magical 
squares) and which was deemed to have a 
favorable influence on childbirth, stomach 
complaints, the expediting of letters and 
so on. Sometimes included are the “myste¬ 
rious letters of the Qur’an” (Schuster, 
Magische Quadrate, 20 fig. 2; see letters 
and mysterious letters), which appear 
singly or in groups at the beginning of 
twenty-nine suras of the Qur’an and which 
are widely used on amulets. The wide¬ 
spread use of these letters on amulets re¬ 
sults from the belief that “they represent 
the heavenly language used by the Al¬ 
mighty from whom they derive their natu¬ 
ral power... or that they are the names of 
the Almighty himself” (Canaan, Decipher¬ 
ment, 94). 

Strong qur’anic associations are also pres¬ 
ent in a group of esoteric symbols with an 
essentially protective function which as 
with the magic squares, frequently appear 
on amulets, bowls, mirrors, manuscripts 


and other media and are known as “the 
seven magical signs.” They include the 
five- or six-pointed star called “Solomon’s 
seal” (see solomon), though sometimes the 
whole group of symbols are referred to as 
Solomon’s seal. Al-BunI (d. 622/1225), one 
of the most important Muslim writers on 
occult sciences, argued that the signs stood 
for the seven letters omitted from the first 
sura of the Qur’an and that “every letter 
contains one of the names of God” (Bum, 
Shams, 93). It was also believed that the 
combination of signs stood for the greatest 
name of all (Anawati, Le nom supreme, 
26-7). Al-Bunl’s text, which principally con¬ 
tains prescriptions for a wide variety of 
conditions and ailments, includes magical 
squares, the “seven magical signs,” “the 
most beautiful names of God,” as well as 
the exhortation to recite qur’anic verses, in 
particular the Throne Verse (see further 
Fodor, Notes, 269-71). 

The Qur’an hints at the existence of 
amulets made from perishable materials 
rather than stone: “If we sent down to you 
a writing inscribed on real parchment and 
the unbelievers touched it with their own 
hands, they would still say ‘this is nothing 
but plain magic’ ” (q 6:7). Still, in Islam 
pieces of papyrus or paper inscribed with 
qur’anic verses, again particularly q 2:255 
and 112:1-4, did serve as amulets (Bilabel 
and Grohmann, Texte, 416; Fodor, Notes, 
272). Early block-printed amulets on paper 
(ca. tenth-eleventh century c.e.) called 
tarsh, of which about fifty are known, have 
been found in Egypt (Kubiak and Scanlon, 
Fustat, 69; two are on parchment, see 
Schaeffer, Schneide tarsh, 408). After being 
stamped with qur’anic verses, names of 
God and other texts deemed powerful, 
they are rolled up inside amulet holders 
ready to be worn about the person. In the 
case of the Schneide tarsh there are at least 
seven separate qur’anic passages as well as 
invocations to jinn (q.v.) and angels 
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(Schaeffer, Schneide tarsh, 416). The 
stamps, which do not appear to have sur¬ 
vived, are thought to have been made in 
the following way: the text was engraved 
onto a flattened, moist clay tablet and, af¬ 
ter this tablet dried, either molten tin was 
poured onto the tablet or a thin sheet of 
malleable tin was pounded into it so that 
the grooves of the letters appeared on the 
metal (Bulliet, Tarsh, 435). Modern paper 
amulets, too, have qur’anic verses as well as 
magic squares and other symbols (Fodor, 
Notes, 273). 

In conclusion one might draw attention 
to an interesting group of amulets bearing 
qur’anic texts that are made of strips of 
lead about six to ten cm (two to four 
inches) long. Found in Andalusia and dat¬ 
ing to the early medieval period, they have 
inscriptions in angular script. One clear 
example has the whole of Q, 112 (Ibrahim, 
Evidencia, 708-9). Some show evidence of 
having been rolled. The fashioning of lead 
amulets in strips which are in some cases 
used for exorcism, is an extension of an 
ancient Near Eastern tradition, examples 
being known from Mandaic, Hebrew and 
Greek contexts. 

Epigraphy without the Qur’an 
Though the Qur’an features in a fair pro¬ 
portion of Muslim inscriptions, it is by no 
means ubiquitous. Carving texts onto hard 
surfaces requires time and care, especially 
if it is to be clear, well-formed and even 
esthetically pleasing. In all cases, save sim¬ 
ple graffiti, the services of a professional 
engraver would generally be called upon, 
but this could prove expensive, and so 
there would be reason to minimize the 
length of the text. A long qur’anic citation 
in a well-executed inscription is, therefore, 
a sure indication of wealth or influence or 
fame. A study of cemeteries in a region of 
southern Syria provides some confirmation 
of this. Tombstones in the luxury material 


of marble are invariably inscribed, in fine 
style, with one or more qur’anic verses. 
These would only rarely, however, grace 
tombstones in the cheap local stone of ba¬ 
salt, which would usually bear, in rough 
letters, just the basmala (“in the name of 
God”), the name of the deceased, and 
sometimes, though not always, a date (Ory, 
Hawran, 15-6). 

Even when the author/commissioner 
could afford an extensive text, he might 
feel a qur’anic quotation unnecessary. The 
Umayyad caliph al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
constructed many wondrous monuments 
bedecked with Qur’an-laden inscriptions, 
but on his desert lodge in east Jordan, a 
place he frequented when heir apparent, 
he simply recorded that “he built these res¬ 
idences in the year 81” (Combe et al., 
Repertoire chronologique, no. 12). And the 
foundation inscriptions of roadside hostels, 
intended for housing and feeding travelers, 
were rarely deemed worthy of a qur’anic 
citation (none in Sauvaget, Caravanserails; 
Mayer, Satura, mentions one in Palestine 
that cites Q, 25:11). Water installations 
(drinking fountains, cisterns, etc.), on the 
other hand, were very often furnished with 
a qur’anic text, probably because water 
(q.v.) was seen as a gift from God and de¬ 
scribed as such in the Qur’an on a number 
of occasions. 

Otherwise, a qur’anic verse might be con¬ 
sidered inappropriate to the context. The 
most blatant example is gold or silver 
drinking vessels (see cups and vessels), 
the use of which was condemned by the 
prophet Muhammad and for which poetry 
was felt to be a more suitable adornment. 
Thus a gold bowl belonging to a hoard dis¬ 
covered at Nihawand and part of a wine 
service is embellished with some lines of 
the fourth/tenth-century Iraqi poet Ibn al- 
Tammar: “Wine is a sun in a garment of 
red Chinese silk. It flows, its source is the 
flask. Drink, then, in the pleasance of time, 
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since our day is a day of delight which has 
brought dew” (Ward, Metalwork, no. 38). In 
poetic graffiti dedicated to the themes of 
being away from home and a victim of 
fate, a qur’anic quotation would have been 
an anomaly; or at least that is what we are 
led to believe by a tenth-century collector, 
whose texts include the following lines: 
“The calamities of time (q.v.) have driven 
me from place to place, and shot me with 
arrows that never miss. They have sepa¬ 
rated me from those that I love, ah woe to 
my love-smitten and infatuated heart. Alas 
for the happy time that has passed as if it 
were a dream” (Isfahan!, Strangers, no. 8). 

It would also appear that the use of the 
Qur'an in inscriptions varied in popularity 
according to dynasty, region, era, and so 
on. The Mamluks of Egypt and a number 
of other dynasties were very fond of hon¬ 
orific titles and these were often so numer¬ 
ous as to crowd out qur’anic verses in the 
inscriptions of themselves and their agents. 
Iran saw itself not only as a Muslim coun¬ 
try, but as a land possessing its own na¬ 
tional culture. The Qur’an therefore had 
to jostle for position with indigenous po¬ 
etry, especially extracts from the Persian 
national epic, the Shahname. Thus Kashan 
in central Iran churned out ceramic tiles 
both with qur’anic legends and with such 
lines as “Last night the moon came to your 
house. Filled with envy I thought of chas¬ 
ing him away. Who is the moon to sit in the 
same place as you?” (Porter, Tiles, no. 34). 

In Ottoman times there seems to have 
been a move away from the Qur’an alto¬ 
gether, its verses disappearing from the 
coinage and building inscriptions and 
many epitaphs favoring poems composed 
specially for the occasion (though some¬ 
times with qur’anic allusions and snippets). 
The following is an unpublished example 
from the citadel of Masyaf in Syria: “This 
place derives its glory from its inhabitants, 
and the truth resides in total fidelity. A man 


created this blessed place who is called 
Mustafa [i.e. the founder]. He hopes from 
the generous God pardon before the cho¬ 
sen Prophet, and for kindness out of God’s 
beneficence, for protection and a just vic¬ 
tory: and [he hopes too for] a good end of 
all things, by his grace, on the day of resur¬ 
rection. The palace of Kisra has vanished, 
and this gift of his [i.e. of the founder] 
must suffice (1268/1852).” Many conclude 
with a relevant phrase, which provides the 
date when the numerical values of its let¬ 
ters are added up (a chronogram). Thus on 
one of the walls of Qayrawan there is in¬ 
scribed a poem which begins with “This 
rampart announces to us the days of feli¬ 
city,” and ends with “Its date is ‘thanks to 
the seigneur felicity has come’ [i.e. 1123/ 
1712]” (Roy and Poinssot, Kairouan, no. 44). 

Moreover, in addition to poetry, the 
Qur’an had to compete with an amor¬ 
phous body of oral material. Most impor¬ 
tant were prayers of supplication (du ‘a, pi. 
ad'ijiya). For example, a graffito dated 
64/683 found near Karbala in Iraq opens 
with one of the prayers said at the Festival 
of the ‘Id (compare Sanduq, Hafnat, with 
Nawawl, Adhkdr, 156; see festivals and 
commemorative days). Numerous epi¬ 
taphs repeat the prayer to be spared the 
punishment in the grave (compare 
Hawary-Rached, Steles, no. 4, with Bu¬ 
khari, Sahih, iv, 199). The graffito of an 
Umayyad official contains the prayer to be 
reunited with someone in the hereafter 
(compare Musil, Arabia Petraea, no. 1, 
with Tabari, Ta’nkh, ii, 353, uttered by 
Husayn b. ‘All before his death in 61/680). 
Otherwise there are found pious sayings, 
such as “Any friend who is not [a friend] in 
God, then his friendship is aberrant, life¬ 
less, empty, and his attachment ephemeral” 
(Sharon, Rehovoth, no. 1), and “in God is a 
consolation for every disaster and a com¬ 
pensation for every loss” (Hawary-Rached, 
Steles, no. 29). An additional category is 
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wise maxims, such as that engraved on a 
bowl of the Ghaznawids beginning with 
“Keep your tongue by saying littie, verily 
calamity is linked with discourse.” And 
also popular sayings of Muhammad, such 
as “The Prophet, may God bless him and 
give him peace, said that whoever builds a 
mosque, though it be only like the hollow 
of a sand grouse, God will build for him a 
house in paradise” (Da-sheng and Kalus, 
Chine, no. io, on a mosque in Quan-Zhou). 

Finally, one should note that, though the 
vast majority of Muslim inscriptions draw 
from a common pool of source texts and 
from a shared stock of expressions and 
phrases, one encounters texts that break 
out of this mould. In such cases the 
author/commissioner decides to drop the 
public facade so as to speak in a more per¬ 
sonal vein, using his own words. A good 
example is the following: “This is the grave 
of the slave girl of Musa b. Ya'qub b. al- 
Ma’mun, surnamed Umm Muhammad. 
She died leaving behind twenty children 
and grandchildren. All of them and she 
herself were afraid of her death in a dis¬ 
tant foreign land, anxious about it. And in¬ 
deed she died while on her way to Jerusa¬ 
lem, in this place, and none of them was 
present with her except some stranger” 
(Elad, Epitaph; cf. Sharon, Corpus inscriptio- 
num, 'Aqabah 4). See also archaeology 
AND THE QURAN. 

Robert Hoyland with 
contributions from Venetia Porter 
(Coins; Seals and amulets) 
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Error 

Departure from truth or accuracy. The 
qur’anic terms for error derive from the 
Arabic verb for “to err, go astray (q.v.), de¬ 
viate from the right course” (dalla) and are 
attested at least sixty times in the Qur’an. 

In qur’anic usage the semantic field of dalla 
ranges from accidental mistakes to con¬ 
scious transgressions in the realms of right¬ 
ful belief and conduct (see belief and 
unbelief; sin, major and minor). It is not 
clear, however, whether the concepts of de¬ 
viance and mistake conveyed by this term 
are always regarded as something culpable 
or whether they could be considered, at 
times, excusable. The majority of instances 
in which dalla, dalal and dalala occur con¬ 
cern the relation between believers/un¬ 
believers and God; in only a few cases are 
these words employed with regard to hu¬ 
man relations (see social interactions; 
social relations). Occasionally, the 
Qur’an uses words derived from the verb 
“to be misguided or led astray, seduced” 
(ghawa) to express notions of error. 

The connection between unbelief (kufr) 
and error (dalal) is clear from q 4:136 
where it is stated that one who disbelieves 
in God, his angels (see angel), his books 
(see book), and his messengers (see 
messenger; prophets and prophet- 
hood) as well as in the last day (see last 
judgment) has wandered “far astray [i.e. is 
in serious error, dalal ba‘d ].” In q 3:164, er¬ 
ror denotes the state of pagan unbelievers 
before God “sent to [the believers] a mes¬ 
senger from among themselves...,” while, 
in q 4:44, error is a condition that those 
who have been given “a portion of the 
book” deliberately “purchase.” Use of 


transactive verbs such as “to buy” (ishtard) 
or “to exchange” (tabaddala) in connection 
with ideas of error or erring occurs else¬ 
where in the Qur’an. Mention is made in 
q 2:16 and q 2:175 of those “who buy or 
trade error for guidance” (ashtarawu l-dalala 
bi-l-hudd) and in a 2:108 of those “who ex¬ 
change disbelief for belief” (manyatabaddali 
l-kufra bi-l-imdn). Understanding shirk (i.e. 
associating partners with God; see poly¬ 
theism and atheism) as a form of dalal is 
evident in a 4:116, 13:14, 36:23-4 and 46:5. 
The prophet Abraham (q.v.) uses terms 
for error to describe his father’s and fore¬ 
fathers’ practice of worshipping images 
{tamdth.il, a 21:54 and 26:86; see idols and 
images). On the other hand, in a 54:24, 
the tribe of Thamud (q.v.) — after reject¬ 
ing God’s messengers — declares that “we 
would indeed be in error (dalal )...” in fol¬ 
lowing “a mortal, one of us.” Attribution 
of one’s mistakes to error occurs at a 26:20 
where Moses (q.v.) says that he had been 
among the erring (mina l-dallina) when he 
had committed a certain unnamed act. 

The effect of this wording is to underscore 
the unintentionality of a grave action of his. 
Error is theologically associated with blind¬ 
ness (a 27:81; 30:53), blinding darkness (q.v.; 
a 2:17), blindness and deafness (a 43:40), 
and a hardened heart (q.v.; a 39-22). See 
hearing and deafness; seeing and 

HEARING; THEOLOGY AND the qUR’AN. 

Excess as a form of error is invoked in 
q 12:8 and 12:95 where the word dalal is 
twice used by Joseph’s (Yusuf) brothers to 
describe what they consider to be their fa¬ 
ther Jacob’s (Ya’qub, see Jacob) excessive 
fondness for Joseph (q.v.) and once by the 
“women in the city” who perceive Zu- 
laykha as being in “manifest error” (dalal 
mubin) as a consequence of her intense pas¬ 
sion for Joseph (q 12:30). Likewise, in 
q 7:146, excessive pride (q.v.;j vatakabbaruna 
ji l-ard bi-ghayri l-haqq ) causes a rejection of 
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divine signs (q.v.) which in turn leads to be¬ 
ing on a “path of error.” Finally, it should 
be said that error (dalal) and guidance 
(huda) are quite often paired in the Qur’an, 
letting this couplet serve as a rhetorical de¬ 
vice to impress upon listeners the signifi¬ 
cance of the choice they are called to make 
between the two as they are summoned to 
faith (q.v.). 

Ruqayya Khan 
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Eschatology 

Doctrine about the final things to come at 
the end of time. Two of the earliest and 
most important messages given to the 
prophet Muhammad (q.v.), prominent in 
the Meccan revelations (see chronology 
and the qur’an), were about the oneness 
of God and the accountability of human 
beings at the last day ( yawm al-qiyama, lit. 
the day of resurrection; see god and his 
attributes; last judgment; resurrec¬ 
tion). These two message were so inte¬ 
grally linked that the Qur’an in many 
places suggests that faith in God is faith in 
the yawm al-qiydma, the time when all will 
be resurrected and held accountable. The 
recognition of God’s unity or oneness, 
tawhid, also necessitates a response of 
moral and ethical uprightness (see ethics 
and the qur’an), and it is on the basis of 
one’s comportment in life that judgment 
(q.v.) is rendered and final reward or pun¬ 
ishment is accorded (see reward and 
punishment). It is no coincidence that 
those who have earned a place in the gar¬ 
dens (see garden) of paradise (q.v.) are of¬ 
ten referred to as the people who affirm 
God’s oneness (ahl al-tawhid). 


The Qur’an is very clear, in its articula¬ 
tion of eschatological realities, that the 
theme of ethical and human accountability 
in this world is paramount. There is, in 
other words, a direct relationship between 
the present world (al-dunya) and the life to 
come (al-akhira). While God has foreknowl¬ 
edge of every deed, it is people’s freely 
chosen deeds in this world that determine 
their fate (q.v.) in the next (see evil deeds; 
good deeds; freedom and predestina¬ 
tion). q 7:172 insists that God has created 
humanity with the knowledge of his lord- 
ship (see lord), making it inexcusable in 
the end not to have known the truth (q.v.). 
As al-dunya and al-akhira are linked by ethi¬ 
cal responsibility (q.v.), the one the realm 
of action and the other the realm of rec¬ 
ompense for that action, they are also 
clearly distinguished. The earthly realm 
is the place of vanity and false pleasures, 
as the Qur’an affirms in many places, while 
the hereafter is the abode of permanence 
and true life (q.v,), “For what is the life of 
this world but play and amusement? Best is 
the home in the hereafter for those who are 
righteous” (q 6:32). For most Qur’an com¬ 
mentators the distinction between the plea¬ 
sures of this world and the next is not that 
the former are physical and the latter are 
spiritual, but rather that the former lead to 
pain and suffering (q.v.) and the latter do 
not, the former are subject to change and 
the latter are constant, the former are tem¬ 
porary and the latter are eternal. 

The message that human bodies will be 
resurrected and brought to judgment fell 
on unbelieving ears as Muhammad tried to 
persuade his fellow Meccans of its reality 
and urgency (see opposition to muham- 
mad). They scoffed at the possibility of life 
being breathed into dead bones (q 17:98-9; 
see death and the dead), much as they 
scoffed at the reality of only one deity. It is 
apparent from the verses of the Qur’an, 
however, that the Prophet was talking 
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about a very different concept from the 
one life/one death belief prevailing in the 
Arabia of his day (see pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an). Many of the verses (q.v.) 
of the Qur’an insist that all of life is a con¬ 
stant process of creation (q.v.) and recre¬ 
ation. Therefore as God brings life out of 
death at every moment, he can do it, albeit 
in a more dramatic way, at the day of res¬ 
urrection. “Who will bring life to these 
bones when they have rotted away? Say: 
‘He will revive them who brought them 
into being’” (q 36:78-9). “He brings out 
the living from the dead, and brings out 
the dead from the living, and he gives life 
to the earth (q.v.) after it is dead. And thus 
you shall be brought out [from the dead] ” 

(a 30:19). 

Human life and death 

The Qur’an leaves no doubt that the indi¬ 
vidual life span from birth to death is un¬ 
derstood as part of the overall structure of 
God’s creation of the world and the events 
to come on the final day. Creation (q.v.) is 
both the bringing into being of the world 
and humankind as a generic whole, and 
the creation of every individual in the 
womb of his or her mother (see biology 
AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). In¬ 
dividual time is set within the context of 
collective time (see cosmology). The 
Qur’an affirms the idea that each human 
span is for a fixed term (ajal) both for indi¬ 
viduals (q 6:2; 7:34; 16:61; 20:129) and for 
nations (q 10:49; I 5 : 4"5)- As God ascertains 
the life spans of persons and of communi¬ 
ties, in his hands lies the fate (q.v.) of all 
that he has brought into being. Two 
Qur’an references also state that God 
causes humans to die twice and to live 
twice (q 2:28; 40:11). Commentators have 
suggested a number of possibilities for the 
meanings of those two lives and deaths; 
the most common interpretation is that 
they refer to death before life in this world 


(i.e. before we are first born we are in fact 
dead), life given to us at the time of our 
birth (q.v.) in this world (q.v.), a second 
death which is the termination of life on 
earth, and rebirth or second birth at the 
day of resurrection. 

Although Islamic tradition has greatly ex¬ 
panded the descriptions of the process of 
death, the Qur’an itself contains little 
mention of these matters. Q 56:83 de¬ 
scribes the soul (q.v.) of the dying person 
coming up to the throat, and in Q 6:93 
death is portrayed as a kind of flooding-in 
process (ghamarat al-mawt) at which time 
angels (see angel) stretch forth their hands 
and ask that the souls be given over to 
them. The question of the condition of 
persons in the grave before the coming of 
the resurrection has also been the subject 
of much speculation but little qur’anic 
clarification. One of the only clues in the 
Qur’an as to whether or not the dead have 
any degree of consciousness is the indica¬ 
tion in q 35:22 that the living and the dead 
are not alike, and that while God can ac¬ 
cord hearing to whomever he wills, the liv¬ 
ing cannot make those in the graves hear 
them (see hearing and deafness). 

Certain individuals, such as those mar¬ 
tyred in the cause of Islam (see martyr; 
path or way), are noted as living (q 2:154; 
3:169) and it is said that they will rejoice in 
God’s bounty and blessing (q.v.; Q 22:58-9; 
3:170-1). It also seems that some persons 
are already in the fire (q.v.; Q 40:46-9; 
71:25), although it is not certain whether 
such references are to past, present or fu¬ 
ture punishment (see time). The qur’anic 
scripture provides only brief and oblique 
references to what has been later referred 
to as the punishment of the grave, al¬ 
though the subject has been greatly elabo¬ 
rated in traditional eschatological manuals. 
Two verses speak of angels smiting the 
faces and backs of those who reject God’s 
word (kujrfatj upon taking their souls at 
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death as a warning of the punishment of 
the fire (q 8:50; cf. 46:27). (See also belief 

AND UNBELIEF.) 

From the evidence of the Qur'an, then, it 
is difficult to say much with certainty about 
the period between death and resurrection. 
Matters become clearer in the descriptions 
of the events associated with the final day, 
although this is not to suggest that they are 
spelled out in chronological or systematic 
sequence in the Qur’an. Some 56 Meccan 
and eleven Medinan suras deal in some 
way with resurrection and judgment. All of 
the events, from the signs (q.v.) of the com¬ 
ing of the hour to the final assessment and 
determination, support two basic themes 
central to Islamic eschatology. The first is 
that bodies will be resurrected and joined 
with spirits in the reunion of whole and re¬ 
sponsible individuals. The second is that 
there will be a final judgment of the deeds 
and actions of every individual while on 
earth (q.v.), and that the assessment will be 
in God’s hands and through God’s abso¬ 
lute justice (see justice and injustice). 
The following elements, referred to in vari¬ 
ous places throughout the Qur’an, make 
up the events that constitute the end of 
earthly time and the transition to eternity 
(q.v.; see also death and the dead). 

Signs/conditions of the hour (ashrat al-sa‘a) 

The narrative of the events to occur on the 
final day is graphically and dramatically 
sketched in the Qur’an. This is a day when 
specific signs will be given indicating the 
reversal of the natural order and a disinte¬ 
gration of the structure of the natural uni¬ 
verse (see NATURAL WORLD AND THE 
qur’an). The story begins, in effect, with 
the startling descriptions of what are 
known as the signs of the hour, the cata¬ 
clysmic events that will occur just preced¬ 
ing the actual resurrection (ba’th) and judg¬ 
ment (see apocalypse). In seven different 


places the Qur’an talks about the splitting 
of the heavens (see heaven and sky) and, 
in two, the rolling up of heaven, indicating 
that the resurrection of the dead and the 
last judgment are about to occur. Some¬ 
times in the descriptions of the cataclysmic 
events is included a vivid picture of eight 
angels carrying above them the throne of 
God (q.v.; Q 69:17). The Qur’an uses many 
different terms for the day of resurrection, 
including “the sure reality,” “the doom,” 
“the reunion,” “the gathering,” “the resus¬ 
citation,” “the day of meeting,” “the day 
of judgment,” “the day of sorting out” 
and some others. Of these many names, 
the single appellation suggested in 
Q 11:84 — “the all-encompassing day” 
(yawm al-muhit) — is one of the most tell¬ 
ing. God brings all humanity back to life, 
i.e. back to himself, in the resurrection 
of bodies, the in-gathering and infusing 
of new life as the first step in the process of 
calling human beings to an accounting of 
their earthly deeds. 

There is no indication in the Qur’an 
when the last day will arrive, and it is ap¬ 
parent that such knowledge belongs only 
to God. “People ask you about the hour. 
Say: Truly such knowledge is with God... 
Perhaps the hour is near” (q 33:63). Com¬ 
mentators have interpreted this to mean 
that the signs of the hour will appear with 
no warning and that they will signal a 
dramatic interruption, indeed, cessation, 
of the normal activities of life and the 
world. The Qur’an is most graphic in de¬ 
scribing the cataclysmic events upsetting 
the rhythms of the natural world. “When 
the sun (q.v.) is folded up, when the stars 
are thrown down, when the mountains are 
set moving... when the seas are made to 
boil, when the souls are reunited... when 
the scrolls are unrolled, when heavens are 
torn away, when hell (q.v.) is set ablaze, 
when the garden (q.v.) is brought near... 
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[then] shall a soul know what it has pro¬ 
duced” (q 81:1-4). This startiing picture 
represents a reverse process of creation. 
The heavens, understood as seven layers, 
are stripped away, rolled up and destroyed. 
The stars, lamps set in the lowest part of 
the heavens, fall and are extinguished, and 
the sun and moon (q.v.) are covered. The 
earth itself shakes and rocks until it is 
finally split apart and ground to dust, its 
mountains first put in motion and then lev¬ 
eled. Even the seas mix together in a kind 
of primordial chaos. 

The traditional eschatological manuals 
go on to describe a series of events which 
have only scant mention, or sometimes 
none at all, in the Qur’an. One is the ap¬ 
pearance of the beast of the earth, cited in 
q 27:82: “And when the word is fulfilled 
against them, we shall bring forth to them 
a beast of the earth to speak to them. For 
humanity does not have faith in our signs 
(q.v.).” Tradition names the beast Dajjal, 
and sometimes suggests that it will be de¬ 
feated by Jesus (‘Isa). Jesus (q.v.) in this 
capacity is not specifically mentioned in 
the Qur’an. In the traditions, however, he 
is often interpreted as assuming the role 
of the divinely guided one (mahdi) who 
will kill the Dajjal (see antichrist), and 
do various other things prior to the actual 
coming of the hour. Others see Jesus and 
the mahdi as two distinct figures. The Qur¬ 
’an provides no clarification of this issue. 

The trumpet, the resurrection (qiyama) and the 

gathering (hashr) 

The terrifying blast of the trumpet which 
will signal the actual moment of the resur¬ 
rection is mentioned several times in the 
Qur’an, referred to either as al-sur or al- 
naqur. The qur’anic imagery is stunning 
in these descriptions, as illustrated in 
C3 69:13-6: “When the trumpet is blown 
with a single blast, and the earth and the 


mountains are lifted up and crushed with a 
single blow, then, on that day, the happen¬ 
ing will occur, and heaven will be split, for 

on that day it will be very frail_” The 

first sounding of the trumpet is followed by 
a second, which signals the dramatic final 
cataclysm in which all earthly affairs cease 
and everything animate and inanimate 
ceases to exist save God. Again the Qur’an 
does not order these events as such but the 
impetus for developing this theme of ab¬ 
solute cessation (fana) comes from such 
verses as q 28:88 and 55:26-7, which say 
that everything will perish except the coun¬ 
tenance of God (see face of god). Be¬ 
cause of the repeated qur’anic assurance 
that every soul will taste death, the com¬ 
mentators have assumed that there must 
be a point at which all creatures are anni¬ 
hilated before being brought back to life in 
the resurrection of bodies joined once 
again with souls. In order for God’s one¬ 
ness to be manifested, there must be death; 
in order for God’s justice and mercy (q.v.) 
to be demonstrated, there must be life 
again, a re-investing of souls and bodies 
previously rendered lifeless with the living 
breath of God. 

The Qur’an spares little in describing the 
day of judgment as one during which even 
the most pious will be afraid (see fear; 
piety). The whole resurrection process cul¬ 
minates in what is often called the terror of 
the gathering (hashr), when reunited souls 
and bodies assemble to await the judg¬ 
ment. The Qur’an alludes to this terror in 
such verses as q 21:103 and 37:20 f. and 
traditions supply the particulars. Some say 
that the waiting will last 50,000 years based 
on q 70:4 (“The angels and the spirit [q.v.] 
ascend to him in a day whose measure is 
fifty thousand years”) while others inter¬ 
pret it as only a thousand (see numbers 
and enumeration). After all the waiting 
and torment, greatly elaborated in the 


traditions, comes the act interpreted by 
many to signal the moment of the judg¬ 
ment itself. q 68:42 talks about the day 
when the thigh is exposed and they are 
called to fall down in prostration, but are 
not able to” (see bowing and prostra¬ 
tion). Some commentators have inter¬ 
preted this uncovering to mean that God 
himself exposes his leg as the signal for the 
beginning of the judgment process while 
others have seen it as a metaphor (q.v.) for 
the seriousness of the moment. Eschato¬ 
logical manuals have taken the various 
Qur'an verses specific to that judgment 
and tried to put them into sequential order. 
Again it should be noted that such an or¬ 
der is absent in the Qur’an itself. 

The reckoning (al-hisab) 

That a time of reckoning will come is a 
constant theme in the Qur’an. No doubt is 
left that each individual alone will be re¬ 
sponsible for his or her past decisions and 
deeds, the sum of which is in some fashion 
recorded and presented as one’s own 
“book” (q.v.): “Truly we give life to the 
dead, and we record what they send be¬ 
fore, and their traces. And everything is 
kept in a clear register” (q 36:12; see rec¬ 
ord of human actions). As is attested in 
q 17:13, this completed book is fastened 
onto the neck of the deceased when the 
spirit departs his or her body at death. No 
passage, perhaps, is more explicit than 
q 69:19-31: “As for the one who is given his 
book in his right hand, he will say, ‘Take 
and read my book. I knew that I would be 
called to account.’ And he will be in a bliss¬ 
ful condition... But as for him who is given 
his book in his left hand, he will say, 

‘Would that my book had not been given 
to me and that I did not know my reckon¬ 
ing!’ .... [And it will be said:] Seize him 
and bind him and expose him to the burn- 

The particular elements that make up the 


occasion of the reckoning have sometimes 
been categorized as the “modalities of 
judgment.” Although most of these modal¬ 
ities are based on references from scripture, 
the Qur’an contains no ordering or even 
grouping of them, and credal affirmation 
of them implies only that they are real (see 
creeds). The Qur’an, for example, refers a 
number of times to the balance (mizan), 
one of the most important eschatological 
realities. In general, the balance refers to 
the expression of God’s justice in this 
world. In the plural (mawazin) it has the 
clear eschatological reference of the scales 
by which deeds are weighed on the day of 
resurrection: ‘As for the one whose scales 
are heavy [with good works] he will live a 
pleasant life. But as for the one whose 
scales are light... [his fate will be] raging 
fire” (q 101:6-11; see weights and meas¬ 
ures). Thus the balance is also the coordi¬ 
nation of justice in this world with the 
measuring of human responsibility justly 
in the next. There is no hope of protest on 
the part of one who would wish for miti¬ 
gating circumstances by which judgment 
should be postponed or lightened. Judg¬ 
ment is final and the direct consequence of 
one’s deeds. Even one’s own limbs will tes¬ 
tify to the accuracy of the judgment ren¬ 
dered: “On that day we will seal their 
mouths, and their hands will speak to us 
and their feet will bear witness to what they 
have acquired” (q 36:65; see witnessing 

AND TESTIFYING). 

The Qur’an has little more to say about 
the judgment process itself. The saved 
and the doomed are distinguished beyond 
any doubt (see salvation), and all that re¬ 
mains is their consignment to the garden 
and the fire, so graphically detailed in the 
scripture. Islamic tradition, however, builds 
on several other brief Qur’an references as 
indicative of what else will happen before 
the final separation of the blessed and the 
damned. 
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The crossing of the bridge (sirat), the possibility 
of intercession (shafa'a) and preparation for the 
final consignment 

The bridge is not specifically mentioned 
in the Qur’an as a modality of the escha- 
ton. The Qur’an does, however, frequently 
use sirat as meaning the path or way, espe¬ 
cially in its references to the straight path, 
al-sirat al-mustaqim, first appearing in the 
Qur’an’s opening sura (see fatiha). Of 
these references only two, q 36:66 and 
37:23-4, are usually cited to support the 
idea of a bridge to or over hell, and the 
first is rather indefinite. The latter refers 
to the mat al-jahim and was adopted into Is¬ 
lamic tradition to signify the span over hell 
(jahannam), the top layer of the fire. The 
traditions take the term, used repeatedly in 
the Qur’an, to represent the proper and 
prescribed mode of action for all the faith¬ 
ful, the straight path, and apply it in a 
much more specific sense as the last modal¬ 
ity in the process assessing the degree to 
which every individual has followed that 
path. Eschatological manuals often affirm 
that those who have neither faith nor good 
deeds to their credit find that the bridge 
has become sharper than a sword and thin¬ 
ner than a hair, and that their fall from it 
signifies an inescapable descent into the 
fire. The faithful, however, are said to move 
easily and swiftly across a broad path, led 
by the members of the Muslim community 
and by the Prophet himself first of all. 

The question of whether there can be 
any possibility of intercession (q.v.) in the 
judgment process has engaged commenta¬ 
tors in a variety of ways. The several forms 
of the word for “intercession,” shafa‘a, oc¬ 
cur 29 times in the Qur’an. On the whole 
the text holds out no hope for the last day: 
“Protect yourselves against a day when no 
soul will be able to avail another, and no 
intercession will be accepted...” (q 2:48; 
see protection). The basic argument of 
the Qur’an is that God is sovereign in ar¬ 


ranging the relationship between himself 
and his creatures and that no human ef¬ 
forts at mediation are valid or effective. 
Every individual is responsible for his or 
her own deeds and acts of faith, and will 
be called to full account for them. Never¬ 
theless, certain verses have been inter¬ 
preted as leaving room for the possibility of 
some kind of intercession. Aside from God 
himself, those designated as possibly per¬ 
forming this function are angels (q 53:26), 
true witnesses (q 43:86), and those who 
have made a covenant (q.v.) with God 
Q 19:87). A few verses describe intercession 
for those who are acceptable. Tradition has 
wanted to invest the prophet Muhammad 
with an intercessory function, although 
none of the qur’anic verses mentioning 
shafa’a refer to him specifically. God did 
call upon Muhammad to ask forgiveness 
(q.v.) for living believers (q 47:19) and this 
has been taken by many to be the earthly 
precedent for intercession on the day of 
judgment. Despite the contrary evidence 
provided in the Qur’an, popular belief has 
often chosen to see that all but the most 
sinful will be saved by Muhammad’s inter¬ 
cession and God’s mercy at the final time 
(see sin and crime; sin, major and 
minor). The Qur’an itself leaves no ques¬ 
tion whatsoever that divine justice will pre¬ 
vail on the day of judgment, that retribu¬ 
tion will correspond in direct proportion to 
the degree of one’s faith (q.v.; man) and the 
nature of one’s religious acts (‘ibada). 

The torment of the fire (al-nar) 

According to the consistent witness of the 
Qur’an the alternatives for each individual 
at the day of judgment are two: the bliss of 
the garden or the torment of the fire. For 
the latter abode the Qur’an offers a variety 
of designations, seven of which have been 
interpreted to be actual names or terms 
of specification: hawtya, jahim, sa% jahan¬ 
nam, laid, saqar and hutam. Some scholars 
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identify the use of jahim as characteristic of 
the majority of Meccan references, with 
other terms, particularly jahannam, used in 
later verses. The overwhelming under¬ 
standing of the abode of the damned, 
however, is as the fire, al-nar, just as what 
might be called heaven in other traditions 
is best rendered by its common qur’anic 
designation as the garden(s). Many of the 
details of the fire, as of the garden, are 
reminiscent of the Bible (see scripture 
and the qur’an), while others occasion¬ 
ally reflect the tone of early Arabian 
poetry (see poetry and poets). On the 
whole, however, the picture afforded by 
the Qur’an is uniquely its own. 

The Qur’an does not offer a detailed plan 
of the realms of the fire. Q 15:43-4 de- 
scribes jahannam as having seven gates, each 
gate with its layers, each descending one an 
abode of increased torment. Jahannam is 
sometimes used to refer to the totality of 
the fire and sometimes only to the top¬ 
most circle. Later traditions supplied each 
of the gates of the fire with innumerable 
guardians who torture the damned. On the 
bottom of the pit of the fire grows the 
dreadful tree Zaqqum (q 37:62-8) with the 
heads of devils for flowers, from which sin¬ 
ners must eat. The Qur’an offers a number 
of rather specific indications of the tor¬ 
tures of the fire: Its flames crackle and roar 
(q, 25:12); it has fierce, boiling waters 
(0.55 : 44)> scorching wind, and black smoke 
(q, 56:42-3); it roars and boils as if it would 
burst with rage (q, 67:7-8). As those who 
are damned enter the fire a voice will cry 
out: “Seize him and drag him into the 
depths of the chastisement of jahannam, 
then pour out boiling water over his head” 
(q, 44:47-8). The people of the fire are sigh¬ 
ing and wailing, wretched (q 11:106); their 
scorched skins constantly exchanged for 
new ones so that they can taste the torment 
anew (q 4:56); they drink festering water 


(q.v.) and though death appears on all sides 
they cannot die (q, 14:16-7); people are 
linked together in chains of 70 cubits 
(Q. 69:30-2) wearing pitch for clothing and 
fire on their faces (q 14:50); hooks of iron 
will drag them back should they try to es¬ 
cape (q, 22:19-21). In four verses the Qur’an 
affirms that God intends to fill up the 
realm of the damned to capacity, as in 
£ 11:119: “Truly I shall SHjahannam with 
jinn (q.v.) and humankind together.” 

Torment is thus portrayed in physical 
rather than spiritual or psychological terms 
in the Qur’an and regret, if expressed, is 
for the consequences of one’s deeds rather 
than for the actual commission of them. 
The community of Islam, however, has of¬ 
fered a variety of interpretations as to 
whether or not the punishments, or indeed 
the rewards, of the life to come are to be 
understood in their most literal sense. 
While the predominant understanding has 
been of the corporeal nature of the ulti¬ 
mate recompense, this view has generally 
not insisted that the realities of the next 
world will be identical with those of this 
world. While definitely physical, recom¬ 
pense in the ultimate sense is generally un¬ 
derstood to have a reality beyond what we 
are now able to comprehend. Contempo¬ 
rary Qur’an commentators are especially 
insistent that the recompense of the here¬ 
after, while sentient, is in some way differ¬ 
ent from the experiences that we now 
know and understand. See exegesis of 
the qur’an: early modern and 
contemporary. 

The bliss of the garden(s) 

The Qur’an provides some very specific 
categories of people for whom eternal hab¬ 
itation in felicity is assured: those who re¬ 
frain from doing evil, keep their duty, have 
faith in God’s revelations, do good works, 
are truthful, penitent (see repentance and 
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penance), heedful and contrite of heart, 
those who feed the needy and orphans 
(q.v.) and who are prisoners (q.v.) for God’s 
sake. These form a close parallel to the acts 
of omission and commission that afford 
one a place in the fire. There are also very 
detailed descriptions of the nature of the 
reward and of the habitations to be en¬ 
joyed by the virtuous (see virtues and 
vices). 

Paradise in the Qur’an is generally re¬ 
ferred to as the garden (al-janna), although 
its descriptions are usually of gardens in 
the plural. The term na’im, delight, is used 
frequently in the early Meccan suras in as¬ 
sociation with the garden or gardens. 

There are two references to the name 
jirdaws (i.e. paradise; q 18:107 and 23:11; see 
foreign vocabulary) as the abode of the 
blessed. As was true of the descriptions of 
the fire, the Qur’an does not provide an or¬ 
dered picture of the structure of the gar¬ 
den. Roughly, however, it can be said to 
parallel the divisions of the fire. In q 23:17 
God says, “We created above you seven 
paths (tara'iq )...,” which supports the con¬ 
ception of a seven-tiered heaven familiar 
to Near Eastern cosmogony. Some argue 
that jirdaws is the most spacious and highest 
part of the garden, directly under the 
throne of God, from which the four rivers 
of paradise flow (see water of paradise). 
Others argue that it is the second level 
from the top, and that the uppermost por¬ 
tion is either the garden of Eden or ‘Illiyun 
(q.v.). q 55:46 talks about two gardens: ‘As 
for him who fears standing before his lord 
(q.v.) there are two gardens (jannatan).” All 
descriptions following this verse are of 
things in pairs — two fountains flowing, 
fruit of every kind in pairs and two other 
gardens beside these with two springs (see 
wells and springs). This has caused 
some commentators to speculate that there 
are actually four realms of the blessed, of 
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which either jirdaws or Eden is the top. 

Within the garden(s) are certain specific 
features. Many verses speak of the rivers 
flowing underneath and q 47:15 describes 
rivers of water, milk (q.v.), wine (see 
intoxicants) and honey (q.v.) in the gar¬ 
den. In general, it can be said that there is 
neither too much heat in paradise nor bit¬ 
ter cold and that there is plentiful shade 
from spreading branches dark green with 
foliage. The early Meccan suras put special 
emphasis on the shade to be found in para¬ 
dise, e.g. q 76:13-4: “Reclining therein on 
couches, they will find neither sun nor bit¬ 
ter cold. And next to them is shade....” 
References to rivers in paradise are espe¬ 
cially common in the later Meccan and 
the Medinan suras, appearing some 35 
times. The sidrat al-muntaha, called the lote 
tree of the outermost limit, is described in 
q 53:14-6 as being close to the garden of 
refuge; tradition soon located it specifically 
at the top of the garden(s) to parallel the 
tree of Zaqqum at the pit of the fire. In 
q 39:73 we read that people will be driven 
into the garden in troops until they reach 
it, whereupon the gates will be opened and 
they will be welcomed. 

Scenes of the joys awaiting the dwellers 
in the garden are wonderfully rich in the 
Qur’an (see joy and misery). The faithful 
are described as content, peaceful and se¬ 
cure; they hear no idle talk and experience 
only peace (q.v.); they do not taste death; 
they enjoy gentle speech (q.v.), pleasant 
shade and fruits neither forbidden nor out 
of reach, as well as cool drink and meat as 
they desire; they drink from a shining 
stream of delicious wine, from which they 
will suffer no after effects (q 37:45-7); they 
sit on couches facing each other as broth¬ 
ers (see brothers and brotherhood), 
wearing armlets of gold (q.v.) and pearls, 
green and gold robes of the finest silk 
(q.v.) and embroidery, waited on by 
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menservants (q 52:24; 56:17; 74:19; see 

MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE QUR’AN). 

Among the joys afforded to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the garden, specifically to males, 
is the companionship of young virgins 
with lovely wide eyes (q 44:54; 52:20; see 
houris). These creatures, which the Qur¬ 
’an identifies as the hur, have been the sub¬ 
ject of a great deal of discussion on the 
part of traditionists (see had fra and the 
qur’an) and commentators. 

Despite the graphic terms in which the 
physical pleasures of the inhabitants of the 
garden are portrayed, there are clear refer¬ 
ences to a kind of joy that exceeds the 
pleasures of the flesh. Greater than the de¬ 
lights of the gardens, says Q 9:72, is satis¬ 
faction (ridwan) from God. And in q 6:127 
the Qur’an talks about the final meeting 
place of those who have heeded the 
straight path: “For them there will be an 
abode of peace (dar al-salam) in the pres¬ 
ence of their lord. And he will be their 
friend ( wall, see friends and friendship) 
because of what they have done.” 

As we have seen, the post-judgment 
qur’anic option is either the punishment of 
the fire or the bliss of the garden. The only 
possible exception comes in q 7:46: “And 
between them is a partition (hijab), and on 
the heights (al-a‘raj) are men who know 
them all by their signs. And they call to the 
inhabitants of the garden, ‘Peace be upon 
you.’ They do not enter it, though they 
wish to.” It is clear from the preceding 
verses that this partition separates the in¬ 
habitants of the garden from those of the 
fire and that the men on the heights can 
view persons in both circumstances. Con¬ 
siderable discussion has arisen about the 
meaning of this verse. Although it is 
doubtful that the qur’anic reference is to 
an abode for those understood to be in an 
intermediate category, some exegetes have 
developed a kind of “limbo” theory on the 


supposition that there is a classification of 
people who do not automatically enter the 
garden or the fire (see barzakh; barrier). 

The issue of whether the abodes of fire 
and garden are already in existence has 
been of great interest to exegetes and theo¬ 
logians (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’An). 
The majority of the Mu'tazila (see mu'ta- 
ziLis), for example, rejected the notion 
that they have already been created on the 
grounds that the physical universe does not 
allow for their existence yet. The Ash'arts 
disagreed, saying that location is not the is¬ 
sue and that it is not impossible to imagine 
another world or level of existence unat¬ 
tainable by our present faculties. Besides, 
they argued, the Qur’an itself states that 
Adam and his wife (see ad am and eve) 
were in the garden of Eden; it must thus 
already have been created. Most credal 
statements affirm that the garden and the 
fire are a reality and that they are already 
in existence. 

Even more engaging has been the ques¬ 
tion whether the recompense of the two 
abodes will be for all eternity. The issue, of 
course, is more tantalizing when asked of 
punishment. Will the damned be damned 
forever? The intention of the Qur’an itself 
is not entirely clear in this context. Q 32:14 
talks of the punishment of eternity and 
Q 41:28 calls the fire the dar al-khuld (the 
house of eternity). The form khalidun (eter¬ 
nally) is used numerous times to describe 
the stay of the wicked in the fire, as in 
Q 43:74: “The guilty ones are in the pun¬ 
ishment of jahannam eternally.” On the 
other hand, some verses seem to leave 
open the possibility that punishment will 
not necessarily be forever, q 78:23, for ex¬ 
ample, states that sinners are in the fire for 
a long time and Q 10:107 says they are in it 
as long as the heavens and the earth en¬ 
dure. Q 6:128 may be the clearest statement 
that in this matter, as is true of all things, 
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the affair is completely in the hands of 
God: “Then [God] will say, ‘The fire is 
your resting place. [You will] abide there 
forever, except as God wills....’ ” This 
verse, related specifically in reference to 
the jinn or beings created of fire, assures 
that they too will be subject to the judg¬ 
ment of God on the final day. The unbe¬ 
lievers (kujfar) will be in the fire eternally, 
says the Qur’an, yet many theologians have 
interpreted the reference to mean that as 
long as the fire lasts the wrongdoers will be 
in it — but that through God’s mercy even 
the fire will be brought to an end. 

The other matter of concern to Muslim 
theology in relation to the final consign¬ 
ment has been the question of the beatific 
vision of God. q 75:22-3 provides what 
many have felt to be positive affirmation of 
that vision: “ [On that day] faces will be ra¬ 
diant, looking toward their lord.” The 
Qur’an also speaks of the face of God 
{wajh Allah, cf. q 2:115; 30:38; 76:9) and the 
face of the lord (q 13:22; 55:27; 92:20). 
Many in the early Islamic community, 
however, denied that such a vision is to be 
understood as a direct view of the actual 
visage of God. The Mu'tazila, for example, 
argued that since God is an immaterial 
substance devoid of accidents, he by defi¬ 
nition is not visible. To say that he can 
actually be seen, they said, would be an¬ 
thropomorphism (q.V.), citing as proof 
q 6:103, “Vision cannot attain to him....” 
The majority opinion, however, followed 
the conclusion of the school of al-Ash'an 
(d. 324/935-6) that the vision of God in the 
next world is indeed a reality. 

Classical Qur’an commentaries on the 
verses dealing with eschatology tend to un¬ 
derscore fear of eternal punishment as an 
incentive to right conduct. Much modern 
commentary, in contrast, seems to have 
shifted in emphasis from reflections on the 
enormity and distaste of the purgation of 


the fire to the wonder and glory of God’s 
beneficence in providing an ordered struc¬ 
ture for this life and the next, and to hu¬ 
man responsibility and accountability in 
relation to his constancy within the frame¬ 
work of that order. 

Jane I. Smith 
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Eternity 

The state of being in infinite time (q.v.) as 
contrasted with the ever-changing quality 
of earthly existence (see cosmology). In 
the Qur’an, God is the only eternal being 
in both the past and the future, while 
created beings will dwell in states of bliss 
or damnation for eternity (khulud, abad) 
only in the afterlife (see eschatology). In 
addition, the Qur’an denounces a pre- 
Islamic Arab belief according to which 
existence and death are attributable to 
nothing more than time ( dahr, see fate; 

HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). 

God’s eternal existence is denoted in the 
affirmation that he was not begotten ( lam 
yulad, Q, 112:3) and his tides “the first” and 
“the last” ( al-awwalu wa-Takhiru, q 57:3; see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). He is also 
called the everlasting refuge ( al-samad 
q 112:2) in the context of his relationship 
with the created world (see creation). 
These references, and the general qur’anic 
notion of God as a limitless being, led exe- 
getes to state explicitly that God is a being 
with neither a beginning nor an end (e.g. 
al-RazI, Shark asma’Allah, 315-8, 323-32). 

The greatest part of the qur’anic discus¬ 
sion of eternity is concerned with human 
beliefs and destinies (see destiny). Al¬ 
though no human has ever been assigned 
the gift of escaping death (q 21:34), human 
desire for such a state is exemplified in the 
fact that Satan (see devil) was able to lure 
Adam (see adam and eve) to a forbidden 
deed by promising him an undecaying 
kingdom and the tree of eternity ( shajarat 
al-khuld, q 20:120; some Mu'tazilis [q.v.] 


discussed whether or not the garden in 
which Adam dwelt [cf. q 2:35] was the gar¬ 
den of eternity; cf. van Ess, to, ii, 274-5). 
The inevitability of the cycle of life and 
death led pre-Islamic Arabs (see age of 
ignorance; pre-islamic Arabia and the 
quR’AN) to believe that humans exist only 
in their earthly states and, consequently, 
time (dahr) in the sense of fate is an all- 
powerful universal force (q 45:24). The 
Qur’an denies this doctrine due to its athe¬ 
ism (see polytheism and atheism), and a 
tradition from Muhammad, reported in 
various versions (Bukhari, Muslim, Ibn 
Hanbal, Abu Dawud, Malik; see hadith 
and the quR’AN), states that what is called 
time is nothing other than God exercising 
his powers (cf. al-'Atl, al-fjimdn, 66). 

Against the materialistic fatalism of pre- 
Islamic Arabs (q.v.), the Qur’an proclaims 
God’s promise of an eternal reward or 
punishment (see reward and punish¬ 
ment) for humans in the afterlife as contin¬ 
gent upon their earthly actions (see last 
judgment; good deeds; good and evil). 
On the day of eternity (jawm al-khulud, 
q 50:34), the righteous will be told of the 
pleasures they can enjoy in the garden 
(q.v.) of eternity (jannat al-khuld, q 25:15) 
with its eternal (da’im) fruit and shade 
(q 13:35). They shall live there forever 
{abadan, q 4:122; 5:119; 9:22, 100; 18:2-3; 
64:9; 65:11; 98:8) with their spouses (q 4:57; 
see marriage and divorce). In contrast, 
those who were evildoers (see evil deeds) 
or unbelievers (see belief and unbelief) 
will be put forever in a place of severe 
chastisement (q 4:169; 10:52; 25:15; 33:65; 
72:23; 98:6; see CHASTISEMENT AND PUN¬ 
ISHMENT). They are God’s enemies since 
they denied his signs (q 41:28), and God 
shall forget them in the fire (q.v.) on ac¬ 
count of their acts (q 32:14). The eternity 
of paradise (q.v.) and hell (q.v.) is made 
subject to God’s will in one place in the 
Qur’an where it is stated that the punish- 
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ment and reward will continue so long as 
he sustains the existence of the heaven and 
the earth (q 11:107-8). 

It is noteworthy that the classical Islamic 
period witnessed extensive theological and 
philosophical controversies regarding the 
createdness or eternity of the cosmos. Au¬ 
thors of such discussions, however, for 
example al-Ghazall (d. 505/im) and Ibn 
Rushd (d. 595/1198), relied almost exclu¬ 
sively on rational arguments instead of the 
authority of the Qur’an to substantiate 
their viewpoints. Finally, the created versus 
the eternal nature of the Qur’an itself was 
the subject of extensive theological debates 
(see CREATEDNESS OF THE Qur’an). 

Shahzad Bashir 
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Ethics and the Qur'an 

The subject matter of this article is elusive, 
since the word “ethics” itself is used in var¬ 
ious ways in English. If we take the defini¬ 
tion of a standard reference work, we learn 
that “ethics” is “(1) a general pattern or 
way of life, (2) a set of rules of conduct or 
moral code, and (3) inquiry about life and 
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rules of conduct...” (Encyclopedia of philoso¬ 
phy, iii, 8i-q). This article’s focus, then, will 
be qur’anic ethics in senses (1) and (2) 
above; we might also use the word “moral¬ 
ity,” i.e. “beliefs about human nature, be¬ 
liefs about ideals — what is good for its 
own sake, rules stipulating action, and mo¬ 
tives (ibid., vii, 150). Both terms, ethics and 
morals, suggest the scope of our inquiry. 
The Qur’an abounds with “rules of con¬ 
duct,” and, taken in its entirety, establishes 
much of a “way of life.” While it has little 
by way of “inquiry about rules of con¬ 
duct,” that is, what philosophers call philo¬ 
sophical or meta-ethics, nonetheless it is 
possible to infer from the qur’anic text cer¬ 
tain meta-ethical presuppositions and 
methods. 

It must be recognized from the start that 
the Qur’an contains more exhortation than 
stipulation. Despite the plethora of rules 
that confronts the Qur’an’s reader in the 
first suras (which, chronologically speak¬ 
ing, are actually from the latter part of the 
period of revelation), most of the Qur’an 
rallies Muslims to act rightly, and reframes 
their moral knowledge in a context of ret¬ 
ribution and reward in this world (see 
blessing; chastisement and punish¬ 
ment), and judgment and subsequent pun¬ 
ishment and reward in the next (see last 
judgment; reward and punishment). 

Two general points about qur’anic moral¬ 
ity follow from recognizing the nature of 
the qur’anic discourse. The Qur’an as¬ 
sumes that (a) humans know the good and 
nonetheless often fail to follow it; (b) that 
since humans know the good, they know 
too that explanations of why the good is 
the good are beside the point; the good has 
the utility of guaranteeing success and re¬ 
ward, but nothing suggests that the good is 
good for some reason extrinsic to itself. 
These two moral facts are framed by two 
other important features of qur’anic ethics: 
(a) that the Qur’an takes for granted the 
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vices, virtues and modes of human organi¬ 
zation present at the time of revelation, 
and (b) that it has a jaundiced view of 
human capacity and goodwill (see com¬ 
munity AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). 

Yet the Qur’an’s embeddedness in 
seventh-century Arabian society and those 
particular notions of virtue and vice 
should not cause us to lose sight of novel 
features of its ethical perspective: 1) an as¬ 
sertion of the ultimate meaningfulness of 
human acts and a variety of compelling 
theories of why humans should act virtu¬ 
ously; 2) an emphasis on individual but also 
collective responsibility for the ethical 
treatment of all persons, whether male or 
female, infant, wayfarer, neighbor, parent, 
or wife (see children; family; women 
and the qur’an; kinship). The Qur’an 
should be seen as revolutionary not in its 
content, but rather in its justification. It 
did not so much provide new rules, as a 
new perspective — namely, that the claims 
of morality transcend mere human inter¬ 
est and are the very purpose of human 
existence. 

While the distinction between “religion” 
and “ethics” so dear to philosophical ethi- 
cists is unnatural to the Qur’an, nonethe¬ 
less the focus here will be on passages dis¬ 
cussing virtuous conduct toward human 
beings rather than those concerned with 
virtuous attitudes towards God, right be¬ 
liefs about God, etc. (for discussion of this 
aspect of right conduct, see faith; belief 
and unbelief). In addition, this essay will 
concentrate on passages important within 
the Qur’an itself and not necessarily on 
those esteemed in later legal, theological, 
or mystical scholarship (see law and the 
qur’an; theology and the qur’an; 
sufism and the qur’an). Questions of the 
sequence of qur’anic revelation — so im¬ 
portant for choosing among apparently 
contradictory qur’anic passages — will, for 


the most part, lie outside the scope of this 
article (on this, see abrogation; chrono¬ 
logy and the qur’an). 

Accordingly, these issues will be consid¬ 
ered in what follows: (1) ethical knowledge 
(human capacity and human nature; 
motivations to moral action; the reality of 
moral choice), (2) terminology (classifying 
acts; classifying actors), (3) ethical knowl¬ 
edge and moral reasoning, (4) the nature of 
the Qur’an’s ethical stipulations (rules; 
principles; admonitions to virtue), and 
(5) ethical sociology (Muslims and non- 
Muslims; Muslims). 

Ethical knowledge 

Human capacity 

Three grand ethical questions reveal the 
assumptions underlying the qur’anic view 
of ethics: What is the innate moral nature 
of human beings? What motivates them to 
moral action? Are moral choices “real?” 

Human nature 

The description of human nature in the 
Qur’an is not sanguine. It repeatedly com¬ 
plains that human beings are fickle: If 
harm touches a human he calls to his lord, 
inclining towards him; then if granted a 
favor from God he forgets that for which 
he pleaded before (cf. Q 39:49). They are 
attentive to God and upright in conduct 
when in jeopardy or when suffering, but 
heedless when secure (q 17: 83; 41:51; 
70:19-21). They seek evil as much as good 
(q 17:11), they are prone to oppression and 
ingratitude (cf. Q 13:34; 22:26; see grati¬ 
tude and ingratitude), they are hasty 
(q 17:11; 21:37), weak (Q4:28), and they are 
oppressive and ignorant (q 33:72; see 
ignorance). 

This bleak picture is modified in two 
ways. The same human nature that is 
inclined to err, can also, as we shall see 
below, recognize the good by reflection, 
reason, or instinct. In addition, innate hu- 
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man responses to evil and good show that 
human nature is not hopelessly corrupt, 
e.g. q 49:7: .. God has made you love 

faith and has made it beautiful to your 
hearts and made hateful to you ingratitude 
(kufr), wickedness (fusiiq) and rebellion. 
These are the rightly guided!” Nothing in 
the Qur’an’s jaundiced view of human 
propensities suggests that humans cannot 
act ethically, and consequently there is no 
need for supernatural grace or a redemp¬ 
tive sacrifice (but see below on predestina¬ 
tion). Indeed, the entire qur’anic kerygma 
makes no sense if ethical and virtuous 
action is not possible. In its description of 
human nature, the Qur’an maintains an 
artful tension between the possibility of 
human perfection and the reality of hu¬ 
man moral deficiency. 

Motivations to moral action 
If human nature is pulled between inclina¬ 
tions to evil conduct and recognition of the 
good, what, then, motivates humankind to 
act virtuously? Here the Qur’an offers 
some of its most distinctive and original 
arguments, which are incomprehensible 
without some knowledge of the Arab 
milieu in which the Qur’an arose. There 
are three overlapping motives to human 
virtue — two are claims that God has on 
humankind, and the third, more common 
one, is what might be seen as a prudential 
motive. 

The first motivation to moral action is the 
myth of the primordial covenant (q.v.). 

This is an overtly mythological story of a 
primordial commitment to obey God. It is, 
as al-Nisaburi [Tqfsir, ix, 85) says: “The 
establishment of compelling evidence 
against (hujja ‘ala) all who are responsible 
(jami'at al-mukallafin) [to God, but would 
attempt to deny that obligation].” Its 
source is q 7:172: “When your lord took 
from the children of Adam, from their 
loins (zuhurihim) their seed and called them 


to testify of themselves: Am I not your 
lord?’ They said, ‘Indeed yes!’ We testify; 
lest you should say on the day of resurrec¬ 
tion, ‘We were unaware of this!’” In this 
myth, all human beings in potentia acknowl¬ 
edged their obligation to obey God’s dic¬ 
tates because of his status as their sover¬ 
eign. The last sentence makes it clear that 
what is at issue here is whether humans are 
innately morally responsible. The answer is 
yes, they have committed themselves pri- 
mordially to obedience (q.v.; al-mlthaq al- 
awwal i ala l-jitra, as al-Tabari in Tafsir, ix, 

112 calls it), and so to morality. 

The argument most central to the Qur¬ 
’an’s view of human moral obligation is 
that of “thanking the benefactor.” This un¬ 
derstanding of human ethical motivation 
begins with God’s status as the creator of 
humankind and the world (q 19:67; 30:8; 
50:16; 89:15; see creation). A clear state¬ 
ment of the argument is found in q 39:5-7: 
“He created the heavens and the earth 
with truth (bi-l-haqqi), and made night fol¬ 
low day and made day follow night; he 
subjected the sun (q.v.) and the moon (q.v.) 
to service, each running for a stipulated 
term. Is he not the mighty and forgiving? 
He created you from a single soul then 
made of it its mate and sent down to you 
eight couples of cattle. He created you in 
your mothers’ bellies, creation after cre¬ 
ation, in the three darknesses. This is your 
God, your lord; his is sovereignty, there is 
no god but he. How then did you depart? 

If you are ungrateful (takjuru), God is quit 
of you, nor is he content with ingratitude 
from his bondsmen. If you are thankful 
(iashkuru), it contents him with you....” 

According to pre-Islamic norms, one who 
spared a life, that is, in effect, gave fife, was 
owed something by the one who benefited 
from this generosity (see bloodshed). The 
benefactor was entitled both to reward and 
to public acknowledgement of the bene¬ 
factor’s generosity in sparing life. In the 
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qur’anic understanding, by giving life, by 
not taking life, as well as because of a 
whole series of other benefactions — rain, 
food, sustenance — God establishes a 
claim (haqq) on humankind (see Brav- 
mann, Ancient Arab background; Rein¬ 
hart, Before revelation, chap. 6). This is clear 
in q 14:32-4: “It is God who created the 
heavens and the earth and sent down from 
the sky water, then produced by it fruits as 
sustenance for you; and he made ships ser¬ 
viceable to you to run upon the sea for you 
by his command; and made rivers service¬ 
able to you. And he makes serviceable to 
you the sun and the moon in their courses 
and made serviceable to you the night and 
the day. And he gives you of all you ask 
him; if you counted the benefactions of 
God you could not reckon them. Truly 
humankind are wrong-doers, ingrates!” 

Consequently, like the warrior who 
spared a life, God is entitled to a proclama¬ 
tion (shukr) of his generosity and a gesture 
that would content (rada) him. The passage 
quoted at the beginning of this section says 
that it is the proclamation of his sover¬ 
eignty that contents him, and further, that 
by being an obedient bondsman one ex¬ 
presses the gratitude that is owed: “Be a 
bondsman (fa- l bud) and be one of the 
thankers” (q, 39:66). 

In the qur’anic moral calculus, the obli¬ 
gation of humans to act morally arises 
from their obligation to acknowledge and 
repay their debt to the creator and bene¬ 
factor. Since what God asks is obedience to 
his command — to perform the cultus (see 
prayer; islam; worship), to struggle (see 
jihad), to act righdy — human beings are 
then obliged, though not compelled, to act 
in accord with his desires. 

The third and most prominent claim to 
obedience and the religious and moral be¬ 
havior the Qur’an enjoins is fear (q.v.), or 
to put it more conventionally, a prudential 
concern for one’s eternal fate. Perhaps the 
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central theme of the qur’anic revelation is 
the reality of the judgment that forms an 
inevitable part of the cosmic order: “... 
God has created the heavens and the earth 
and that which is between them only by 
right (bi-l-haqqi) and for a stated term.... 
Have they not journeyed in the land and 
seen the consequence of those who were 
before them?... Their messengers (see 
messenger) came to them with signs (bi-l- 
bayyinati); for God did not wrong (i-l-m) 
them, but they wronged themselves. Then 
the consequence for those who did evil was 
evil, for they denied (k-dh-b) the signs (ayat) 
of God and mocked them. God originates 
creation then brings it back, then to him 
you return.... As for those who had faith 
and did good deeds (salihat), they shall re¬ 
joice in a garden; as for those who rejected 
or denied our signs and the encounter with 
the next life, they will be in punishment” 
fe 3o:8-n, 15-6). 

These themes are present on almost 
every qur’anic page. Thus, while relations 
between humankind and God may be gov¬ 
erned by a primordial covenant and by the 
claim of God on those whom he has bene- 
facted in the here-and-now, also and over¬ 
whelmingly, the force of sanction for ill- 
deeds and reward for good deeds confronts 
the moral actor. Accordingly, in the long 
run humankind is given a clearly pruden¬ 
tial motive to act virtuously. Virtue pro¬ 
duces bliss (eventually) and vice leads to 
eternal chastisement. 

These three factors — keeping a promise 
made primordially, paying back what is 
owed by acting well, and fear of punish¬ 
ment — all motivate the Qur’an’s audience 
to act ethically. 

The reality of moral choice 
One problem with the qur’anic text — one 
that has received perhaps too much atten¬ 
tion from Muslim theologians and Western 
polemicists — is the question of “predesti- 
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nation” in the Qur'an. It is important to 
note that terms for “predestination” used 
in later disputes (qadar, taqdvr, qada) do not, 
in the Qur’an, necessarily suggest pre¬ 
determination of human moral choice. 
Rather, there are a number of texts sug¬ 
gesting that rejection of the qur’anic mes¬ 
sage or the Prophet (and similarly plotting 
against the Prophet, hypocrisy in commit¬ 
ment to him and to God, and the like; on 
the hypocrites, see, for example, £) 4:88; see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; HYPOCRITES 
and hypocrisy), are the results of God’s 
“turning away” the hearts of the recalci¬ 
trant. Examples include Q_ 5:49: “Then if 
they turn away, know that God wishes to 
strike them for some of their sins,” and 
£ 4:88: “Do you wish to guide whom God 
has led astray (adalla)? Whom God leads 
astray, you [Muhammad] can find no road 
for him” (see also Q. 30:29). Similarly, 

"... God leads astray whom he wishes and 
guides to himself those who turn to him 
[in repentance]” (q, 13:27; see also Q, 6:35, 
125; 7:178; 10:100; 11:34; 81:28-9); “The 
one whom God leads astray (yudlil) has no 
protecting friend (wall) after him” 

(q, 42:44); and “... So when they turned 
aside (zaghu), God caused their hearts to 
go astray (azagha llahu qulubahum). And 
God does not guide a corrupt people (al- 
qawma l-jasiqina)” (q, 61:5). These texts have 
been read, understandably, as suggesting 
that God causes the errant to err. If this is 
the case, moral choice is illusory and pun¬ 
ishment for moral transgressions seems 

On the other hand, the entire argument 
of the Qur’an, that humans will be judged 
for their actions and that they ought to be¬ 
have in such and such a manner, makes no 
sense if humans are not understood to be 
faced with real moral choices and with jus¬ 
tified (in humanly comprehensible terms) 
consequences. Those who were concerned 
to assert the reality of human moral judg¬ 
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ment also had a large number of texts to 
point to; for example, “... Who wishes, let 
him have faith; and who wishes, let him re¬ 
ject” (q, 18:29); or “God does not charge a 
soul beyond what it can encompass. He has 
for it only what it has earned and against it 
what it has earned” (q, 2:286). Similarly, the 
following passage assumes the efficacy of 
moral behavior and the consequentiality of 
those acts: "... Do not those who believe 
know that, had God wished, he would have 
guided the people altogether; and catastro¬ 
phe does not cease to afflict those who re¬ 
ject according to what they do” (q, 13:31). 

In these texts, as well as in many other pas¬ 
sages, the Qur’an clearly states that human 
beings earn their fate and they are free to 
choose virtue or vice. 

In sum, on the vexed question of predes¬ 
tination, predetermination and the like, the 
Qur’an asserts the controlling authority of 
God, while also assuming the reality of 
human agency. For later systematizers, this 
contradiction had to be resolved in one 
direction or the other; but the religious 
sensibility of the Qur’an can hold the two 
in tension and assert both limits to human 
capacity and the fact of human ethical re¬ 
sponsibility (for further discussion on this, 
see astray; freedom and predestina¬ 
tion; fate; destiny). 

Terminology 

The best index of ethics in the Qur’an is 
the terms used in it to discuss moral and 
immoral behavior. 

Classifying acts 

The Arabic term most frequently trans¬ 
lated as ethics, akhlaq, is not found in the 
Qur’an and there are few words that 
suggest a technical terminology for 
“ethics” — i.e. terms like the English 
words “virtue (q.v.)” or “conduct.” Rather, 
the terms used to describe virtue and vice 
are for the most part plain words like 
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“good” and “bad,” “right” and “wrong.” 

A general feature of qur’anic ethical ter¬ 
minology is that it typically commends the 
good far more than it stipulates what the 
good is; the Qur’an assumes that much of 
the good and its opposite is known or rec¬ 
ognizable (ma'ruf). It is notable that the 
Qur’an exhorts the Muslim to act virtu¬ 
ously but seldom specifies the exact form 
of that virtuous conduct. At most, the 
Qur’an provides fists of good or bad acts 
that suggest the scope of morality, but do 
not define it (see also good deeds; evil 
deeds; good and evil; sin and crime; 

SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 

Virtuous acts 

The most prominent word for virtuous 
conduct is salih or other words from the 
root which occur some 171 times in the 
Qur’an. The root appears in verbal forms 
as in, “Who does right (man salaha) from 
among their fathers, wives, and offspring 
[shall enter the garden of Eden]” (q 40:8; 
also 13:23). Its most common form is a 
nominal in stereotype with ’amila as “do 
good deeds,” or “those who do virtuous 
acts” ( alladhma i amilu l-salihat, e.g. 0,2:25 
and numerous other instances). 'Amila 
l-salihat is so common as to amount almost 
to a chorus in qur’anic discourse. Very 
often salih, is joined to other fundamental 
qur’anic concepts, as in 0 5:93: “For those 
who have faith and do good deeds there 
shall be no transgression (junah) concern¬ 
ing what they have eaten. Therefore — [be 
one of those who] fear God and have faith 
and do good deeds; then, fear God and 
have faith; then, fear God and do kindness 
(ahsanu); God loves those who do kind¬ 
ness.” {On junah and ahsanu see below.) 
.Sa/zA-acts explicitiy earn the doer paradise 
(q.v.; 0.2:25; 5:93; 18:107) and this twinning 
of faith and good deeds led Izutsu ( Con¬ 
cepts ; 204) to speculate that salih is the out¬ 
ward expression of the faith enjoined by 
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the Qur’an. It certainly is the case that salih 
is sometimes found among the qualities 
fisted in passages that read like catechisms 
of what it means to be a virtuous Muslim 
(see, for instance, 0 2:277; 5:69). Yet, for all 
its prominence, the salih is undefined and 
this it shares with the other important 
terms for virtue. The hearer of the Qur’an 
knew or recognized a good deed and he or 
she will be rewarded for doing that good 
deed. The specifics in context, however, are 
left to the Muslims’ faculties to recognize. 

Another important qur’anic term for vir¬ 
tue is birr and various derivatives of the 
root letters b-r-r (see Izutsu, Concepts, 

207-11). Birr seems to be a general word 
connoting virtue or righteousness in the 
context of religious attitudes and acts, and 
can occur also in verbal form, as in 
q 2:224: "... act well (tabarru), fear God, 
and reconcile people,” or q 60:8: “... to 
be good to [your opponents] and be equi¬ 
table toward them.” From the same root 
comes ban, which seems to mean, literally, 
“pious,” that is, filial toward parents (see 
q 19:14, 32). The most common form, how¬ 
ever, is the nominative, al-birr, which is 
used eight times in the Qur’an (q 2:44, 177 
[twice], 189 [twice]; 3:92; 5:2; 58:9), mosdy 
in passages coming from the later period of 
revelation. In three instances (q 3:92; 5:2; 
58:9) it is paired with taqwa, “piety” or “an 
awareness of God,” or another derivative 
of the root letters w-q-y; in all cases it is 
overtly virtue in a religious context that is 
implied. There is some evidence that birr is 
a pre-Islamic religious term, since q 2:189 
addresses what seems to be a pre-Islamic 
taboo and re-defines the term not as a 
superstitious act, but as the fear of God: “it 
is not birr to go to houses from their backs 
but rather, pious is the one who fears God 
(wa-lakinna l-birra mani ttaqa).’’'’ The verse 
continues with an exhortation to enter 
houses by their doors (abwab) and to fear 
God. Birr does refer also to ethical behav- 
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ior, however: “You do not attain birr until 
you spend (tunfiqii) from that which you 
love; and whatever you spend, God is 
aware of it” (q 3:92). More elaborately, at 
Q, 2:177 birr is defined in one of the familiar 
“creeds” of the second and third suras: “It 
is not birr that you turn your faces to the 
east and the west, but birr is one who has 
faith in God and the last day and the an¬ 
gels (see angel) and the book (q.v.) and the 
prophets (see prophets and prophet- 
hood), and [one who] gives wealth from 
love of him to kin and orphans (q.v.) and 
the unfortunate and ibn al-sabil (probably 
those who have recently immigrated to 
Medina; see emigration) and to those 
who ask — and who frees slaves (see 
slaves and slavery) and undertakes wor¬ 
ship and pays zakat (see almsgiving), and 
who fulfill their compact ( ! ahd), when they 
make compacts (see breaking trusts and 
contracts), and the steadfast (al-sabirin) 
in adversity, in stress and time of tribula¬ 
tion (see trial); those who have integrity 
(sadaqu) — these are the ones who fear 
God (al-muttaqun ).” 

Here, again, birr is contrasted with mere 
cultic practice, but is defined as faith and 
ethical behavior. It seems that toward the 
end of the period of revelation, a vocabu¬ 
lary defining virtuous membership in the 
community was in the process of develop¬ 
ment. Birr was among the terms that had 
significance in the pre-Islamic world but 
were being redefined to convey a new, 
qur’anic ethical sense. 

The common term khayrat also refers to 
“good works” as in: “Vie with one another 
in good works” (q 2:148; see also 3:114 
where it is linked with enjoining the ma'ruf; 
see below for a discussion of this term). 
The term usually is stereotyped with “vie 
in” or “hasten to” (e.g. q 23:56). Khayr itself 
means “good,” and in certain contexts has 
an explicidy moral sense, as in q 3:26: “In 
your hand (God) is the good (al-khayr) 


Izutsu ( Concepts , 217 f.) points out that this 
term usually refers to bounty and wealth, 
or to bounty and wealth properly used (but 
see also q 5:48; 8:70). Khayr, then, is a natu¬ 
ral good, but beyond that, not much more 

Likewise, it is difficult to translate h-s-n 
and its derivatives more precisely than with 
the word “good.” Aside from aesthetic de¬ 
scription and mere approval in a number 
of places, the root sometimes suggests ethi¬ 
cal action: “Then we gave Moses (q.v.) the 
book complete for those who do good 
(alladhi ahsana) ..(q 6:154). More often, 
it is overdy a reference to religiously- 
approved behavior, especially when this 
form is used in the plural, e.g. q 3:172: 
“Those who responded to God and the 
messenger after the wound befell them, for 
those among them who did well (ahsanu) 
and feared God — a mighty reward!” Izut¬ 
su ( Concepts, 224 f.) suggests that the root 
h-s-n refers to pious acts and includes ethi¬ 
cal acts informed by the pre-Islamic virtue 
of prudent forbearance (hi/m). Of the first 
usage, a good example is the curious pas¬ 
sage at the end of q 5:93: “For those who 
have faith and do good deeds (salihat), 
there shall be no transgression (junah) con¬ 
cerning what they have eaten. There¬ 
fore — [be one of those who] fear God 
and have faith and do good deeds, then 
fear God and have faith, then fear God 
and do kindness (ahsanu); God loves those 
who do kindness.” 

The most obvious “ethics” usage of the 
root is with the form ihsan, which occurs 
twelve times (q 2:83, 178, 229; 4:36, 62; 
6:151; 9:100; 16:90; 17:23; 46:15; 55:60 
[twice]), e.g. “kindly treatment of parents” 
(q 2:83, bi-l-wdlidayni ihsanari), or “Divorce 
twice, then take back with ma‘ruf or release 
with ihsan” (q 2:229). The point of these 
passages is to incite the listener to what 
he/she knows to be proper behavior. 

Indeed, among the most common terms 
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for virtuous acts, as a class, is ma ! rif liter¬ 
ally, “the known.” It appears thirty-two 
times in the Qur’an, but is so taken for 
granted as a concept that even the com¬ 
mentators do not feel a need to explain it 
(see the discussions on the first occur¬ 
rence of the term, £ 2:178, in Tabari, 

Tafsir; Nlsabun, Tafsir; Qurtubl, It is 

often paired with ihsan and seems to mean 
nothing more specific than “good deed,” 
or “virtuous conduct.” It is worth noting 
that the implication of ma ’ruf, as an ethical 
term, is that “the right thing” is known. 
One lexicographer suggests that the test of 
the ma’ruf is that “it is that in which the self 
finds ease (sakinat ilayhi l-nafs) and it deems 
it good, because of its goodness — intellec¬ 
tually, revelationally, and customarily” 

(Abu 1-Baqa’, Kulliyat, iv, 185). In other 
words, the Qur’an assumes that some part 
of the good enjoined by the Qur’an is 
known without revelational stipulation, 
perhaps being that which the Prophet’s 
audience knew to be the good from earlier 
(pre-Islamic) times (see Hodgson, Venture of 
Islam, i, 163). The scope of the term may 
be suggested by q 4:6: “[the guardian of 
orphans’ wealth] who is poor: let him con¬ 
sume [of that wealth] what is appropriate 
(fa-l-ya’kul bi-l-ma’ruf')” or q 9:71: “And the 
faithful men and women are proteges of 
each other, commanding the good (ma‘ruf) 
and forbidding the reprehensible (munkar), 
undertaking salat and paying zakat, and 
obeying God and his messenger.The 
phrase “commanding the good and forbid¬ 
ding the reprehensible (al-amr bi-l-ma’ruf 
voa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkaij” is one of the most 
common both in the Qur’an and in later 
ethical and moral literature (for a recent 
discussion of this, see M. Cook, Command¬ 
ing right andforbidding wrong). Here, the very 
word for “good” itself denotes a knowledge 
extrinsic to revelation. 

None of these qur’anic terms for virtue 
seems novel, though at least in the case of 


birr there is clear evidence of a term from 
pre-Islamic religious life being re-under¬ 
stood. For the most part, not only is the ter¬ 
minology of virtue familiar to the seventh 
century audience, but the very context of 
ethics is alluded to rather than specified. 
Although later Islamic ethical thought 
moved in the opposite direction (G. Hou- 
rani, Reason and tradition, 15-22; Reinhart, 
Before revelation, 62-76; 177-84), it is clear 
that the Qur’an assumed its listeners knew 
the meaning of virtue, and could be as¬ 
sumed to recognize the virtuous course in 
a particular situation. 

Vice 

Vice, too is in large part assumed to be 
obvious in context. Perhaps it is here that 
the Qur’an’s appeal to prudence (see be¬ 
low) is most important. Vice is not defined, 
but the consequences of vicious behavior 
are set forth at length in the threats of 
judgment (q.v.) and punishment so promi¬ 
nent in all parts of the Qur’an. 

A common word for vice is fasad, and 
other words from the root. The root occurs 
forty-eight times in the Qur’an, thirty-five 
times in stereotype with fi l-ard, “on (the) 
earth.” Without the phrase “on (the) earth” 
it can mean “to ruin” (q 27:34), and in 
other places it refers to kufr, rejection of or 
turning away from God (e.g. q 3:63; 7:86; 
16:88); in still other places fasad or mufsid is 
opposed to salih and so means “to do evil 
acts” (e.g. q 2:220). In the cases where it is 
linked to the phrase “on (the) earth” it 
invites us to see the corruption of an 
otherwise benign state. It is the acts of 
humankind that corrupt the earth (see 
corruption): “Had not God repelled 
some of humankind by others the earth 
would have been corrupted” ( lafasadati 
l-ardu, q 2:251). The movement from literal 
ruin to metaphorical moral corruption can 
be seen in the glosses to the verse: “And 
when he (man) turns away he strives on 
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the earth to corrupt it and to destroy tillage 
(al-harth) and the generations (q.v.; al-nasl )” 
(q, 2:205). The commentators harmonize 
these two terms and understand them first 
as “cropland and livestock,” but also as 
“women and children” (see Nlsaburl, 

Tafsir, ii, 98-200; Tabari, Tafsir, ii, 312-9). 
Humans can, then, by malice, corrupt an 
otherwise benign creation; and humans, 
like crops, can be ruined by the moral de¬ 
pravity of others. In the latter case, the 
need for moral intervention (by others) is 
clear: if the vicious are not “repelled,” they 
will corrupt others. 

F-h-sh is found twenty-four times in the 
Qur'an and is defined as a transgression of 
the boundary ( al-hadd cf. Tabari, Tafsir, ii, 
64). There is good reason to think, from its 
citation in verses referring to transgressions 
by wives (e.g. 0,4:15, 25) and the so-called 
people of Lot (q.v.; Q, 27:54-5), that the 
term refers particularly to sexual trans¬ 
gression, of which “adultery” find, see 
adultery and fornication) is one in¬ 
stance (q, 17:32; see boundaries and 
precepts). 

The root kh-b-th is found twenty-two 
times in the Qur'an, fourteen of them in 
the form khablth. Tike f-h-sh, it evokes the 
notion of disgust, as in o 21:74: “We deliv¬ 
ered [Lot] from the village that was wont 
to practice wickednesses (al-khaba’ith). 

Truly they were an evil people, depraved 
(Jasiqln).” The term khablth is frequently 
offered as the antinomy for the ordinary 
word tayyib, “good.” These two are con¬ 
trasted with each other and the attraction 
of the wicked is admitted: “Wickedness 
(al-khabith) and good (al-tayyib) are not 
equivalent, though the plenitude of 
wickedness pleases you” (0,5:100). 

F-s-q is also sometimes a term of moral 
disapproval, indicating depravity of some 
sort. The root appears in the Qur’an fifty- 
four times. Its semantic field includes cultic 
transgressions, such as swearing by divin¬ 


ing arrows (q, 5:3; see foretelling; oaths 
and promises) and betraying covenants 
(0 3:81-2). For the most part, however, f-s-q 
is a term of theological opprobrium and 
Izutsu ( Concepts , 157 f.) goes so far as to call 
it a species of kufr. Like other terms of eth¬ 
ical opprobrium, the term has little specific 
content — the Qur’an’s audience is to rec¬ 
ognize it when they see it. 

The meaning of the root n-k-r in the 
fourth form is “to disapprove,” and so the 
passive participle munkar means “to be 
denied, be disavowed, disapproved of.” It 
is regularly paired with ma'ruf as a slogan, 
however, and so its meaning must also be 
“the wrong thing to do,” “that which can¬ 
not be affirmed as right,” “that which is 
known to be wrong.” It occurs sixteen 
times in the Qur’an, nearly always along¬ 
side ma‘ruf as in £> 3:113-4, where the most 
virtuous of the People of the Book (q.v.) 
are described as reciting the signs of God 
and prostrating themselves, having faith in 
God and the last day, commanding the 
ma‘mf and forbidding the munkar, compet¬ 
ing in the doing of good deeds (khayrat): 

"... they are among the virtuous (al- 
sdlihlnf fe 3:114). 

Ithm,junah, dhanb, khata ) and jurm are all 
terms for acts disapproved of, and each is 
frequently translated as “sin”; these five 
terms refer primarily to a violation of one 
of the legal or ritual norms instituted in 
Qur’an. Although an illegality or ritual 
transgression is an ethical failure in the 
qur’anic view, there does remain a sense in 
which these are formalistic failings that do 
not incite feelings of repulsion as do the 
other terms discussed above. Ithm, for in¬ 
stance, appears in q 2:85 referring to a cov¬ 
enant (mlthaq) violated (cf. £> 2:84), and in 
g 6:120 in reference to failure to recite the 
name of God over food; in q 58:9 it refers 
to conspiring, after having been “forbid¬ 
den conspiracy/confidential conversa¬ 
tion” {nuhu ‘an al-najwa, Q, 53:8). Junah is 
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connected to circumambulating Safa and 
Marwa during hajj or ’umra (see pilgrim¬ 
age) in II 2:158, while in q 4:24 the term 
refers to additional contractual stipulations 
in addition to the bride-portion. Dhanb is 
found in, for instance, q 26:14 where it re¬ 
fers to murder as grounds for punishment; 
and in q 81:9 the female infant asks what 
transgression of hers justifies her being 
killed {bi-ayyi dhanbin qutilat, see infanti¬ 
cide). Khata’ is equivalent Xajunah, as in 
q 33 : 5> which is concerned with the techni¬ 
calities of lineage determination: “There is 
no technical transgression in mistakes you 
make.” In q 4:92, khata’ refers to mistaken 
killi ng, while q 2:286 connects the word in 
its fourth verbal form to “forgetting.” 

It is harder to assign a precise scope to 
jurm. In q 11:89 the term in its first verbal 
form refers to the failings of the people to 
whom the prophets Noah (q.v.), Hud (q.v.), 
Salih (q.v.) and Lot were sent. q 10:17 sug¬ 
gests that a mujrim is someone who declares 
God and his revelations to be false, and the 
mujrimun about to fall into the fire (q.v.) in 
q 18:53 seem to refer to those who asso¬ 
ciated gods with God (see q 18:52); q 25:31 
states that the enemy who is appointed for 
every prophet comes “from the mujrimm.” 

A mujrim seems, then, to be one of those 
damned for what are theological, rather 
than strictly ethical, transgressions. 

The three words sayyi’/saw’/sii’ (all from 
the same root: s-w-‘) correspond well to the 
semantic scope of the English word “evil,” 
both in its applicability to misfortunate 
acts, that is, natural evil, as in q 16:58-9: “If 
one of them is given news of [the birth of] 
a female, his face darkens and he is silently 
angry; he retreats from people as a result of 
the evil news given him (min su’i ma bush- 
shira bihi)...,” and to morally reprehensible 
acts, i.e. theological or moral evil, as in 
q 6:136, a verse that speaks of the tribal 
custom of giving tithes to “partners” of 
God: “Evil is their rule (sa’a mayahku- 


muna).” It may be that the root suggests 
evil to be an intrinsic feature of the act, 
as in q 4:17-8 where “evil” deeds are done 
unwittingly: “... those who do evil in igno¬ 
rance (ya’maluna l-su’a bi-jahalatin).. .” Al- 
Nlsaburl (' Tqfsvr, ii, 64) adds that sii’ encom¬ 
passes “all acts of disobedience, whether of 
the limbs or of the mind (qalb).” 

Without doubt, words from the root 
l-l-m are the most frequent terms for 
wrong-doing, appearing 310 times in the 
Qur’an. The meaning of this term is com¬ 
plex and has engendered a relatively large 
body of discussion (e.g. Izutsu, Concepts, 
164-77; Hourani, Injuring oneself; Husain, 
The meaning of zulm). In the broadest 
sense, the root means “wrong,” or “wrong¬ 
doing,” e.g. q 40:17: “[On the day of judg¬ 
ment] each soul is requited according to 
what it has earned. No wrongdoing (zulm) 
on the day! God is swift at reckoning 
(hisab).” This last word, the commercial 
term “reckoning, calculating, accounting,” 
suggests that zulm is unearned harm — either 
in deed or in proportion. It is undeserved 
conduct vis-a-vis another that is denoted 
by zulm and its cognates. 

The objects of zulm have occasioned 
much discussion. First, one human can do 
Zulm to another by theft (cf. q 12:75), by 
consuming an orphan’s property (q 4:10), 
or by preventing the faithful from going to 
worship (cf. q 2:114). Second, one can 
wrong God: “Whoever transgresses God’s 
limits, they are the zalimun ” (q 2:229); also, 
“who does greater wrong than one who, 
reminded of the signs of his lord, turns 
away from them” ( wa-man azlamu mimman 
dhukkira bi-dyati rabbihifa-a'rada ‘anha, 
q 18:57). There can be no question of 
“harming” God — as an orphan is 
harmed by having his property con¬ 
sumed — but rather of “doing wrong by 
him,” given the obligations that obtain in 
the relation between humankind and God 
(see above). 
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The third and most controversial object 
of lulm is the self (lalama nafsahu). Thirty- 
six times the Qur’an links the self/soul with 
gulm, e.g. 0 7:23: “They (Adam and Eve) 
said: ‘Our lord! We have wronged our¬ 
selves (zalamna anfusand). If you do not for¬ 
give us and show us mercy we shall be 
among the lost!’” The faithless, whose fate 
is the fire (of hell), are also described as 
people who have “wronged themselves:” 
“The likeness of what they (the faithless) 
spend in this worldly life is to a frosty wind 
which strikes the crops of a people who 
wronged themselves, then destroyed it: 

God did not wrong them but they wrong 
themselves (wa-lakin anfusahumyazlimun)” 

(0 3:117); “Then we gave the book as inher¬ 
itance (awrathna) to those whom we chose 
of our bondsmen — among them were 
those who wrong themselves (minhum 
Zalimun li-nafsihi), among them were those 
who are tepid, and among them are those 
who race ahead in good deeds by God’s 
leave...” (0.35:32). 

Hourani (Injuring oneself, 49-51) points 
out that the concept of “wronging one¬ 
self,” as a purely ethical concept, is prob¬ 
lematic, especially from the point of view 
of the Aristotelian tradition that has domi¬ 
nated Western (and Islamic philosophical) 
ethical reflection. “Wronging,” that is, act¬ 
ing in a way that evokes the judgment that 
an act is morally unjust, requires the object 
of the action to be non-consenting, and 
unless one is a dualist, the agent (the 
“wronger”) of acts done to the self neces¬ 
sarily consents in actions done by the 
agent. Therefore, one cannot be “morally 
unjust to,” i.e. “wrong,” the self. Hourani 
suggests that implicit in the root meaning 
of i-l-m is the notion of harm, as well as 
wrong. Consequently, idlim li-nafsihi is 
“harming oneself,” inasmuch as a moral 
transgression has harmful consequences on 
the day of judgment. He concedes there 
may be in these qur’anic passages some 


notion of the wrongdoer as having harmed 
himself because of some quality of the 
vicious acts done, although he thinks it 
likely that this is a later, philosophical 
reading into the qur’anic text (Hourani, 
Injuring oneself, 56). 

Acts, then, are categorized by the Qur’an 
in terminology suggesting strongly that its 
message is to exhort Muslims to do the 
right act and eschew the wrong act, more 
than to define for them right and wrong. 
The same seems to be true of concepts for 
categorizing moral actors. 

Classifying actors 

Virtuous acts are signs of ta c a, “obedi¬ 
ence,” “submissiveness,” or “allegiance,” 
on the part of humankind (Lane, 1890-1; 
see 0 3:100, where a Muslim obedient to 
People of the Book allies himself to their 
rejectionism, when the Muslim had previ¬ 
ously been one of the faithful). One obeys 
God and his messenger and those given 
command: “And the faithful men and 
faithful women are proteges of each other, 
commanding the good (al-ma'ruf) and for¬ 
bidding the reprehensible, undertaking 
salat and paying zakat, and obeying God 
and his messenger — to these God will 
show mercy” (0 9:7; cf. 3:32; 4:59, 8:1). 
Obedience is a public, not a private virtue 
(0.24:53, 047:21). Those who are obedient 
and loyal not only ally with each other as 
“protecting friends,” or proteges, as above, 
but ally themselves with God as well: “And 
the wrongdoers (zalimun) have no protector 
(wall) nor ally. Or have they chosen protec¬ 
tors (awliya) other than him? But God 
[alone] is the waif’ (042:8-9). The virtuous 
then are proteges or clients (see clients 
and clientage; protection) of God and 
“no fear comes to the proteges of God nor 
do they grieve” (0 10:62). 

The opposite of the virtuous, the unrigh¬ 
teous, are those who “rebel against” ( c -s-y) 
God. Adam’s transgression was that he 
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rebelled against his lord (q, 20:121), while 
Pharaoh (q.v.) also rebelled against the 
messenger that God sent (q, 73:16). Rebel¬ 
lion is listed as a failing which the faithful 
avoid: “ [O you who are faithful]... God 
has made you love faith and has made it 
beautiful to your hearts and made hateful 
to you ingratitude (kujr), wickedness (Jusuq) 
and rebellion ( c isyan). These are the rightly- 
guided!” fe 49:7). 

The wicked are not just moral failures 
but active “enemies of God.” The notion 
of moral transgression as enmity gives a 
sharply affective edge to the notion of ethi¬ 
cal failure. It is not, in qur’anic discourse, 
that the vicious are merely misguided, but 
their moral failures make them active 
agents of corruption and opponents of 
God and his messenger: "... [The hypo¬ 
crites] had faith, then rejected; their hearts 
are sealed up so they cannot understand... 
They are the enemy, so beware of them! 
May God fight them; what liars they are!” 
(Q. 63:3-4). The nature of this enmity is 
emphasized by the numerous places in 
which Satan, too, is described as an 
enemy — of mankind and of God. (e.g. 
0,7:22; 12:5; 35:6; 43:62). Enmity toward 
God is heartily reciprocated: “Who is an 
enemy of God and his angels and his mes¬ 
sengers and Gabriel (q.v.) and Michael 
(q.v.), then God is an enemy to the ingrates 
(kdfirin)" (02:98). 

Despite this emotional characterization 
of ethical transgressors, the most promi¬ 
nent description of those who believe or 
act wrongly, is that they are “astray” (d-l-l 
or gh-w-y): “Adam rebelled against his 
lord, and so went astray (ghawa)” 

(020:121); “... who rebels against God 
and his messenger has manifestly gone far 
astray (qad dalla dalalan mubinan■)" (0 33:36). 
The ethical implication of this terminology 
is that the errant can find, or be led to the 
correct path again. Repentance requires 
reform, however: “Who does evil out of 
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ignorance (bi-jahalatin) then repents after¬ 
wards and does well (aslaha) [then God] is 
forgiving, merciful” (0 6:54). Such a view is 
completely consonant with the qur’anic 
emphasis on God as merciful, compassion¬ 
ate, and forgiving, themes found on nearly 
every page of the Qur’an. Forgiveness (q.v.) 
is a human virtue as well: “And those who 
avoid the greatest sins and indecencies and 
when angry, they forgive” (q, 42:37; see also 
42:40, 43). 

Though there may be other terms with a 
scope that would place them under “eth¬ 
ics” (e.g .Jdjir, i‘tidd etc.), this sample suf¬ 
fices to show the shape and content of 
qur’anic ethical valuation. Acts have moral 
values, and morally aware humans, as hu¬ 
mans, recognize these values. The he (q.v.) 
is bad, an act of kindness toward one’s par¬ 
ents is good. Acts are valued also because 
they affirm or deny theological truth or 
they signify obedience or disobedience to 
Islamic cultic norms. For the most part, 
however, the human capacity for moral 
knowledge suffices to provide judgment in 
particular cases. The details of moral con¬ 
duct need not be specified. The qur’anic 
contribution is less information that this 
act is good, that act bad, than it is the clari¬ 
fication of the stakes in choosing a particu¬ 
lar ethical path. One may be God’s protege 
or God’s enemy; a final judgment will rec¬ 
ompense virtue and the oppressed and 
punish vice and the oppressors. The Qur¬ 
’an, in sum, does not so much inform as 
incite, it calls not so much for the correct 
assessment of acts, as for action. 

Ethical knowledge and moral reasoning 
From this discussion of ethical terminol¬ 
ogy, it should be obvious that the ethical 
epistemology of the Qur’an differs from 
ethical epistemology as it developed within 
later Islamic theology and jurisprudence 
(see G. Hourani Islamic rationalism, passim; 
Reinhart, Before revelation, passim). 
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As we saw above, the ability of human¬ 
kind to perceive values, and the assump¬ 
tion of already-existing Arab cultural 
norms play a role in the knowledge of 
right and wrong. As Hourani noticed, (Eth¬ 
ical presuppositions) the Qur’an takes for 
granted that thinking, or reflecting, will 
guide one to right action. (Even later com¬ 
mentators, who otherwise rejected this 
epistemological theory, recognized that the 
Qur’an refers to knowledge that is com¬ 
mon to all humans, e.g. Qurtubl, Jdmi‘, v, 
185, commenting on Q 4:36, says: “Schol¬ 
ars are utterly agreed that this aya is 
efficacious — nothing of it is abrogated. 
And it is [found] thus in all the scriptures. 
Even if this were not so, this would be 
known by means of the intellect, even if it 
were not revealed in scripture.”) 

Though the noun ‘aql (glossed variously 
as “intellect, reason, mind”) is never re¬ 
ferred to, the Qur’an uses verbal forms of 
-q-l for the activity of thinking, reflecting, 
ratiocinating, 4g times. There are places 
where it seems to mean something like 
“using common sense,” and others where 
it means, “reflect and draw the logical con¬ 
clusions.” Both aspects of using the ’aql are 
relevant for qur’anic epistemology, as when 
the Qur’an suggests that to read scripture 
requires one to draw the conclusion that 
righteous behavior is enjoined on scriptu- 
aries as on others: “Do you command that 
people be good (birr) and you forget your¬ 
selves, while you yourselves recite scrip¬ 
ture? Have you not reflected? (a-fa-la 
ta’qilun)” (q 2:44). It seems that the signs of 
God — which include but are not limited 
to scripture — must be reflected upon be¬ 
fore action takes place; but when they are 
reflected upon one is led to moral truth: 
“Thus God makes clear his signs that per¬ 
haps you might reflect (la c allakum ta’qiluna)” 
(q 2:242). The Qur’an repeatedly lists fea¬ 
tures of nature (see natural world and 
the qur’an) — e.g. that man has eyes 


(q.v.), ears (q.v.), a heart; that God has 
metaphorically sown humans on the earth; 
that he has given life and death and distin¬ 
guished night from day — and urges the 
hearer to draw the right conclusion: 

“Will you not reflect (a-fa-la ta’qilun)?’’ 

(cf. Q 23:78-80). Ignoring the knowledge 
the intellect provides leads one to perdi¬ 
tion: “[The people of hell] say, ‘Had we 
listened or reflected (na’qilu) we would not 
have been among the dwellers in the 
flames’” (q 67:10). Likewise, ethical reflec¬ 
tion can prevent one from being led astray 
and into moral transgression: “[Satan] has 
led a large group of you astray; did you not 
reflect (a-fa-lam takiinu ta’qilun)?’’ (q 36:62). 

It would seem that an argument based on 
proof (burhan) is decisive — again a refer¬ 
ence to thought as a source of religio- 
ethical knowledge: “And we extract from 
every nation a witness and we say, ‘Bring 
your proof (burhan)!’ Then they will know 
the truth is with God and what they in¬ 
vented has led them astray” (q 28:75). 

The same appears to be true for the root 
f-k-r, which is used 97 times. The root 
appears, as does ’aql, in assertions that 
humans have been given the means to reli- 
gio-moral knowledge if they reflect upon 
what they know: “They ask you about 
date-wine ( khamr, see intoxicants) and 
games of chance ( maysir, see gambling). 
Say: In both is great sin (ithm), and utility 
for humankind, though their sin is greater 
than their utility. They ask you also what to 
spend. Say: What is superfluous. Thus God 
clarifies to you the signs, perhaps you will 
consider (la’allakum tatafakkarun)” (q 2:219; 
cf. 2:242). 

Despite the existence of epistemologically 
significant signs (q.v.), and the injunction to 
reflect upon them, there are still matters 
where the Qur’an suggests that intuition 
and reflection are insufficient: the Qur’an 
repeatedly says “prescribed (kataba or 
kutiba) for you/them is such and such,” 
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followed by a rule or an adjuration (e.g. 
2:187; Q, 2:216 for warfare). In many other 
cases, such a prescription is indicated by 
the simple imperative: “Give orphans their 
property” (0.4:2); or “Call to witness 
against [adulterous women] four of you” 
(04:15). The claim of God to make such 
prescriptions is rooted in several cove- 
nantal assumptions (see above), but the 
form of the command implies that this is a 
moral requirement whose justification is 
simple — it is God’s command. Implicit in 
the command form, however, is also the 
epistemological assertion that this norm is 
not definitively known except by revela¬ 
tion — hence we may read for kutiba ' alay- 
hum, “it is [scripturally] ordained for you” 
(q, 2:216) and in the divine imperative 
“ [God orders in this revelation that you] 
call to witness...” (q 4:15). The intellect is 
not a sufficient guide; it may also not be an 
altogether reliable guide; some acts clearly 
may seem intuitionally to be repulsive, 
while they are nonetheless enjoined upon 
the faithful: “Battle is ordained for you 
though it is hateful to you; it may happen 
that you hate a thing, but it is good for you, 
and it may happen that you love a thing 
and it is evil for you; God knows and you 
do not” (q 2:216). Because “God knows 
and you do not,” revelation remains an 
indispensable part of the qur’anic moral 
epistemology. Nonetheless, most medieval 
Muslim scholars underestimated the role 
assigned to ethical reflection by the 
Qur’an in Islamic moral knowledge (see 
G. Hourani, Reason and tradition; Reinhart, 
Before revelation ). 

Nature of the Qur’an’s ethical stipulations 
It is often suggested that the Qur’an is 
full of rules, or, in more contemporary 
phraseology, that “the Qur’an contains 
rules for every aspect of life.” In fact, even 
the most liberal counting produces only 
500 verses (albeit, many of these are very 
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long — sometimes, as much as ten or 
twenty times the length of the shorter 
verses) of the roughly 6220 in the Qur’an 
that are “rules” (al-Mahdl li-Dln Allah, al- 
Bahr, i, 238-308), and these include many 
ayat with important legal implications. Yet 
these could hardly be called ‘rules” in the 
normal sense of the word: e.g. “He it is 
who created for you that which is on the 
earth” (q. 2:29); or “Woe to those worship¬ 
ing heedless of their worship who make 
show [of worship] but refuse to give aid” 

(a 107:4-7),, 

It is useful to recognize that the kinds of 
qur’anic ethical stipulations can be sorted 
roughly into three classes, which we might 
call rules, principles, and admonitions to 

Rules 

“Rules” are decrees, which usually occur in 
the imperative. They are distinguished 
from principles and admonitions by the 
way in which their observance or neglect is 
assessed. Rules are either observed or not 
observed — the statement “Ahmad ob¬ 
serves the rule, ‘Forbidden to you is carrion 
and blood and the meat of swine (q, 5:3)’,” 
is true if he avoids those things, and false 
if he does not avoid them. There are rules 
aplenty in the first several sections of the 
Qur’an (i.e. those revealed in the later 
periods of revelation), and these stipulate 
diet (e.g. Q. 2:173), how to divorce (e.g. 

£) 2:227-32; see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE), 
cultic practice (q, 3:57), etiquette (e.g. 24:27) 
contracting debt (2:282; see debts), as well 
as many other matters (see lawful and 
unlawful). 

Principles 

Yet to characterize the ethical content of 
the Qur’an as “rules” would be a mistake. 
A good deal of the qur’anic ethical advice 
and command is not in the form of rules, 
but what Dworkin calls “principles:” 
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“Principles are standards to be observed... 
because it is a requirement of justice or 
fairness or some other dimension of moral¬ 
ity...” (Is law a system of rules?, 43). “Prin¬ 
ciples are not applied, as rules are, in an 
‘all or nothing’ fashion, but instead, a prin¬ 
ciple is something which [one] must take 
into account... as a consideration inclining 
in one direction or another” (ibid., 47). 
Principles have a dimension of “weight” or 
relative importance which one must take 
into account when two or more principles 
are in conflict — which, because of their 
generality, they often are (see prohibited 
degrees). 

Principles may look to a qur’anic reader 
like rules, but a consideration of some will 
show their difference. For instance, there is 
the maxim “The good deed (al-hasana) and 
the evil deed (al-sayyi’a) are not equivalent; 
repel [harm] by what is better...” (£>41:34). 
This sort of Golden Rule, in its generality, 
can hardly be said to be observed or not 
observed in an ‘all or nothing fashion,’ as a 
rule is. To obey this injunction is not like 
avoiding swineflesh. One must judge that a 
given act in a given situation is better than 
other alternatives — all of which might 
also be good. The principle in £>41:34 
might be seen to conflict, in some situa¬ 
tions, with other principles, such as “War¬ 
fare [in the sacred month] is a major 
[transgression] but blocking [one] from the 
way of God and rejecting him and expel¬ 
ling people from the sacred mosque is 
greater with God; tribulation (al-fitna) is 
greater than killing” (£> 2:217; see fight¬ 
ing). So, if one is blocked from the sacred 
mosque during the sacred month, does one 
“return evil with good,” or bear in mind 
that “tribulation is worse than warfare?” 
The Muslim must weigh these two princi¬ 
ples, and make a decision based on how 
they are weighted. (This is not the same as 
resolving a conflict between two rules; both 
principles are invoked and in force.) There 
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are many such principles — some obvi¬ 
ously moral maxims, some less obviously 
so: “Do not be extravagant; God has no 
love for the extravagant” (£> 6:141); or, 
“Those who are steadfast in desiring the 
countenance of their lord and undertake 
the worship (al-salat) and spend of what we 
bestowed upon them covertly and overtly 
and overcome evil with good: It is they 
whose aftermath will be the home (■uqba 
l-dar, i.e. paradise)” (£> 13:22). The Muslim 
is to weigh the value of spending versus the 
folly of extravagance, according to the situ¬ 
ation. There is no rule in either of these 
texts, only principles. In fact, the majority 
of the Qur’an’s injunctions are of this 
sort — guidelines rather than stipulations. 

Some of these maxims, too, are orienta¬ 
tional rather than prescriptive. The Qur’an 
elaborates upon cj 13:22 a few verses later: 
“God expands the provision of those 
whom he wishes, and contracts [it for those 
whom he wishes] while they rejoice in the 
life of the world — but what is the life of 
the world but [mere] pleasure compared to 
the afterlife? (£> 13:26). This passage, too, 
shapes the ethical perspective of the atten¬ 
tive Muslim, but it is certainly not a rule or 
a call to a specific action. It is, rather, a 
principle, a moral fact which, to differing 
degrees, according to the situation, will 
inform his or her moral judgment. 

Ethicists who describe ethical knowledge 
and reflection as grounded in rules have 
recently come under criticism. And the 
critics of such analysis would find support 
in the style of qur’anic ethical discourse. 
Some of these critics assert the relative 
importance of moral reasoning over moral 
rules, and, though the distinction is 
sometimes artificial, it is clear that these 
qur’anic principles have more to do with 
judicious judgment after reflection than 
with mere obedience or following prescrip¬ 
tions. The importance of the intellect (q.v.; 

' aql) and reflecting upon (fikr) likewise 
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suggest that the Qur'an is less about pre¬ 
scription than about guidelines and com¬ 
parative judgment. 

Admonitions to virtue 
There is another critical perspective, how¬ 
ever, that also finds support in qur’anic 
ethics, and this is the claim that ethics is 
about the cultivation of virtues more than it is 
about rules or reasoning. For such ethicists, 
it is emulation rather than obedience or re¬ 
flection that shapes most ethical endeavors. 
From this perspective, ethical questions are 
not decided by reflection of the sort “What 
ought I to do?” but, rather, “What would 
the sort of person I want to be do in this 
case?” The domain of this ethical method 
is virtue — how to be courageous, what is 
courage in a given situation, what is gener¬ 
osity, and so on. 

The Qur’an has many references to vir¬ 
tues and to specific vices. Goldziher has 
argued (ms [Eng. tr.], i, 18-44) and Izutsu 
concurs ( Concepts, 45-119) that the Qur’an 
redefines and sometimes denigrates the 
tribal virtues summed up in the term 
“manliness” (muruwwa), and moves the 
Muslim toward a new set of religious vir¬ 
tues. Izutsu suggests that, nonetheless, 
there is a religious re-appropriation of 
some of these tribal virtues by giving them 
“a consistent theoretical basis” ( Concepts , 

45). Here we can offer only a brief demon¬ 
stration of qur’anic virtues to show the im¬ 
portance of these themes in the Qur’an’s 
ethical discourse (for more detailed discus¬ 
sions of some of these virtues, see virtues 
and vices; justice and injustice; trust 
and patience; piety). 

Justice ('adl, literally, “equity” and qist, 
“giving fair measure”) is repeatedly en¬ 
joined throughout the Qur’an. ‘Adl is used 
in quasi-legal contexts (cf. q 2:282; 4:58), 
but elsewhere seems to mean simply “being 
fair” or “fairness” (cf. q 4:3, 129; 16:76, go). 
Almost as important as ‘adl is its near syn¬ 


onym qist. The root letters q-s-t appear in 
various forms, and with various glosses, 
often linked to judging injudicial matters 
(e.g. q 2:282): sometimes as a mere syn¬ 
onym of ‘adl (e.g. q 49:9); more generally, 
as the virtue “equity:” “Oh you who be¬ 
lieve! Be upright in equity (kunu qawwamma 
bi-l-qist), witnesses to God” (q 4:135; cf. 

5:8). God likewise will act with qist 
(q 21:47). As with the terms for “good” and 
“bad” discussed above, the exact scope of 
qist is not spelled out in the Qur’an; rather, 
the term appeals to the sense of virtue 
latent in its listeners, inculcated by moral 
education and moral exemplars — surely 
including the prophet Muhammad. 

Other virtues enjoined on Muslims in¬ 
clude endurance (sabr) and integrity (sidq). 
Endurance ( s-b-r, in various forms) is 
among the most commonly cited virtues in 
the Qur’an. It seems to mean something 
like the ability to maintain commitment 
despite difficult circumstances (q 2:177) and 
to persevere. One is to show fortitude, and 
do good deeds ( salihat', q 11:11); to be persis¬ 
tent and rely upon [the] lord (q 16:42); to 
struggle and be steadfast (q 16:110): “En¬ 
dure (sbiru), show fortitude toward others 
(sabiru), be steadfast (rabitu), fear God, that 
you might succeed” (q 3:200; cf. 68:48, 
“wait steadfastly for your lord’s decree [fa- 
sbir li-hukmi rabbikaj”). Sabr is something 
prayed for (e.g. q 2:250; 7:126) and the 
term is frequently paired with s-d-q. 

Though the root s-d-q is often translated 
as “telling the truth,” it is clear that the 
term means, rather, something like “integ¬ 
rity” or “being true to”; that is, it calls for a 
correspondence between reality and 
speech, behavior and public profession. 

It means fulfilling promises (sadiqin, 
q 34:29), and therefore sidq can be some¬ 
thing characteristic of God whose threats 
and promises are not empty (sadaqa llahu, 
q 3:95; 33:22), and also of humankind who 
must act in accordance with their profes- 
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sions of faith (q 33:23). In addition to act¬ 
ing out one’s faith, the root also implies 
a public quality, a proclaiming of one’s 
allegiance — the root concept of sadTq, 
“friend” (q 26:101). The archetypes of this 
public integrity are prophets such as Abra¬ 
ham (q.v.) and Idris (q.v.), each of whom is 
an affirmer, a Warner (q.v.; siddiqan nabiyyan, 
q 19:41, 56). The concept underlying these 
words is simply the public performance of 
commitments made in private. 

The vices contrary to these virtues would 
be pretension, boasting (see boast), and 
hypocrisy; all three are the objects of 
qur’anic obloquy. For example, the Qur’an 
condemns acting pretentiously, i.e. without 
integrity between conduct and true moral 
commitment, in “those who spend their 
wealth in the sight of men” (q 4:38), or, 
“Why do you say what you do not do? It is 
hateful to God that you say what you do 
not do” (q 61:2-3). Hypocrites (munafiqun) 
are condemned because “they say with 
their mouths what is not in their hearts” 

(q 3:167). The root n-f-q appears 34 times 
in this sense: “The hypocrites fool God; he 
fools them! If they rise to worship they 
stand up sluggishly to be seen (yura’un) by 
the people nor do they mention God but a 
little” (q 4:142). 

There are many virtues and vices com¬ 
manded and condemned in the Qur¬ 
’an — Donaldson {Studies, 16 f.) lists 
humility (see modesty), honesty, giving to 
the poor (see poverty and the poor), 
kindness, and trustworthiness, and as vices 
he mentions boasting, blasphemy (q.v.), 
slander — and there are many more be¬ 
sides. Indeed, there are lists of virtues 
and vices at many points in the Qur’an, 
for instance q 17:23-39, which Donaldson 
{Studies, 25) compares to the Decalogue 
(though there are 11 points — 4 virtues 
and 7 vices listed), q 25:63-72 is a series of 
injunctions to dignity and equipoise; 
q 31:13-19 enjoins theological commitment 


and modest reserve (cf. q 2:177; 4:36; for 
other discussions see Donaldson, Studies, 
14-59; al-Shamma, Ethical system, passim). 

Ethical sociology 

In recent literature, ethics is discussed 
mostly as a series of problems that the in¬ 
dividual faces as an individual. Universal 
ethics is assumed to require an inter¬ 
changeability among persons, and it is only 
very recently that ethical “roles” have re¬ 
ceived the attention they require. In the 
Qur’an, while the locus of moral responsi¬ 
bility is the individual, the nature of one’s 
moral responsibilities is in large part 
shaped by the group to which one belongs: 
some roles entail behaviors, some roles (on 
the part of others) provoke behaviors. 
There is also a sense in which the commu¬ 
nity as a whole is viewed as a moral agent 
(a perspective articulated in later legal 
thought as the concept of fard. al-kifaya 
(J. Esposito (ed.), Oxford encyclopedia of the 
modern Islamic world, s.v. fard al-kifayah). The 
constantly-repeated refrain ordaining that 
Muslims “command the good and forbid 
the reprehensible” (al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-l- 
nahy ‘an al-munkar) assumes one party ex¬ 
horting another. So it is necessary here to 
discuss “ethical sociology” — the groups 
recognized by the Qur’an as incurring or 
provoking distinctive moral attitudes and 
behaviors. The corporate bodies recog¬ 
nized in qur’anic ethics and discussed be¬ 
low are: Muslims (and mu’mins, “believ¬ 
ers”), scriptuaries (i.e. Peoples of the Book), 
hypocrites, and rejectors. 

The Qur’an acknowledges the existence 
of what might be called “ethnicity” — that 
is, tribal and ethnic identities (see tribes 
and clans), though it maintains that piety 
outweighs ethnic descent: “O people! We 
have created you male and female and 
have made you peoples (shu’ub) and tribes 
(qaba’il) that you might know one another. 
But the noblest with God is the most 
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god-fearing (atqa) among you” (0,49:13). 

Yet though recognized, “tribe” seems to be 
a pejorative term since it is otherwise 
found to refer only to Satan’s minions 
(0.7:27). The other term for such social 
groups, hizb (pi. ahzab ), is found more fre¬ 
quently, but it, too, suggests divisiveness 
(though there is a hizb Allah, a “clan of 
God” [0 5:56; 58:22], in opposition to the 
hizb shaytan, the clan of Satan [q 58:19]). 
None of these “political” categories has 
any ethical significance. 

Muslims and non-Muslims 
The Qur’an uses the term nation (umma), 
which seems to be the people who fall 
under the jurisdiction of a particular 
prophet’s message (e.g. Q, 10:47) and who 
share a particular “historical epoch (ajal)” 
(0,7:34). Thus Christians and Jews form 
communities separate from Muslims. This 
distinction between nations is deliberate 
(0 11:118; cf. 5:48; 10:19; 16:93; 42:8), and 
consequendy the relations of Muslims to 
each other differ from their relations to 
other “nations,” such as the Christians and 
the Jews (see Christians and Christian¬ 
ity; jews and Judaism). 

This “Islamic umma ” (a phrase not at¬ 
tested in the Qur’an; rather, “a nation sub¬ 
missive to you,” ummatan muslimatan laka, 

0 2:128) is envisioned as a community of 
virtue: “Who call to the good (al-khayr) 
command the good (al-ma'rufj, and forbid 
the reprehensible (al-munkar): These are the 
successful” (q, 3:104). Muslims are urged 
to collaborate in virtue and not vice (cf. 

<4 5:2), and they are in law a single entity 
(cf. 0,5:48). Harmony among its members 
is enjoined: “Let not one group ridicule an¬ 
other group which might [in fact] be better 
than they (khayran minhum); nor women 
[ridicule] other women who might be bet¬ 
ter than they; neither defame yourselves 
nor apply derisive nicknames; bad is the 
name depraved (bi’sa l-ismu l-Jusuqu) after 


faith” (049:11). Sura 49 has the rules to 
construct the social solidarity of the Mus¬ 
lim umma. Some of the rules are rules of 
courtesy — lowered voices, not yelling at 
people who are indoors (0 49:2-5; see 
Qurtubl, Jami\ xvi, 303-10). Others are 
rules of law to deal with disorder within 
the community: support the correct side 
but make peace between the groups in 
conflict (0,49:9). Suspicion (q.v.; zonn), 
spying, and gossip (q.v.) are compared to 
eating the flesh of one’s dead brother 
(049:12). The faithful are given status as 
brethren (049:10; see brother and 
brotherhood). In this sura, too, is the 
distinction (not of much account else¬ 
where) between the faithful (al-mu’minun) 
who have faith without uncertainty and 
strive (jahadu) with their property and 
themselves in the path of God ( fi sabili 
llahi, see path or way), and are people of 
integrity (al-sadiqun), as opposed to the 
Bedouin (q.v.), who, instead of saying, “We 
have faith (dmanna)" ought to say “We sub¬ 
mit (aslamnd),” for the faith has not entered 
their hearts (cf. 0,49:14-5). 

The visible commitment to the Islamic 
summons and the willingness to sacrifice 
money, comfort and life to that end define 
the roles and responsibilities in qur’anic 
social ethics. Those who have joined the 
Muslim community physically, and sacri¬ 
ficed their wealth, are proteges of each 
other (or the faithful in general; cf. 0 9:7 b 
8:72). Those who have not joined the com¬ 
munity are not entided to the same support 
unless they actually seek it “in religion” (fi 
l-din); then Muslims are duty-bound to aid 
them — unless there be a treaty in force to 
the contrary (q, 8:72). 

Since the Muslims are a single group, re¬ 
lations with non-Muslims are shaped by 
that fact. Yet, in the end, the claims of eth¬ 
ical behavior outweigh those of communal 
solidarity. The distinction between Mus¬ 
lims and non-Muslim Peoples of the Book 
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is fundamental to qur’anic behavioral 
norms, but a common ethical monotheism 
of the members of these traditions seems 
to underlie more superficial distinctions. 
For example, q 3:84-5 lists in credal fashion 
the faith described as Muslim, in a way 
that is inclusive of more than just the umma 
of Muhammad: “We have faith in God, in 
what has been sent down to us and what 
has been sent to Abraham, Ishmael (q.v.)... 
We do not distinguish any of them from 
the others. We are to him submitters. And 
who follows other than the submission (al- 
islam) as a religion (dvnan) — it will not be 
accepted from him; he will be, in the after¬ 
life, a loser” (q 3:84-5). Consequendy the 
Qur’an recognizes the existence of virtue 
and even religious virtue among Peoples of 
the Book: "... Of the People of the Book, 
there is an established people reciting the 
signs of God at the time of night prostrat¬ 
ing themselves. They have faith in God 
and the last day and they command the 
good and forbid the reprehensible and has¬ 
ten to good deeds (al-khayrat); these are 
among the righteous (al-salihm). And 
whatever good they do, they will not be 
rejected” (q, 3:113-4). In other words, the 
Qur’an assumes a moral universe shared 
with the other Peoples of the Book. 

Christians and Jews, then, are not a de¬ 
monized Other, the anti-thesis of Mus¬ 
lims, but they belong to the same religious 
genus. Yet, because of their theological 
errors, and, more importantly, due to their 
animus against Islam (cf. Q. 5:82 for the 
anti-Jewish and anti-“associator” polemic), 
the Muslims are enjoined not to take them 
as friends: “O you who are faithful! Do not 
take the Jews and Christians as friends. 
They are each other’s proteges (awliya). 
Who has taken one of them as a pro¬ 
tege — he is one of them. God does not 
guide a wrong-doing people” (0,5:51; the 
whole anti-People of the Book polemic 
can be found at q 5:41-82; see also q 3:118; 


4:144; see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LAN¬ 
GUAGE). Furthermore, their theology leads 
them to moral error (q 5:62-3). 

Indeed, it is the claim of the scriptuaries 
that moral norms do not apply to other 
than their own moral communities that 
brings God’s condemnation: “... And 
among [the People of the Book] are those 
who if you entrust them with a dinar, do 
not return it to you unless you insist upon 
it; this is because they say ‘We have no 
duty toward the gentiles ( al-ummiyyin, see 
illiteracy).’ They say of God a false¬ 
hood, which they know” (q 3:75). Only a 
single verse enjoins struggle against People 
of the Book (this, contrary to Vajda in ei s , 
i, 264): “Fight those who do not believe in 
God nor the last day and do not forbid that 
which God and his messengers have for¬ 
bidden and who are not religious with the 
religion of truth (layadmuna dina l-haqqi) 
from among those given the scripture until 
they give a reward [for being spared] while 
they are ignominious” (q 9:29; for this 
translation, see Bravmann, Ancient Arab 
background). In sum, the boundaries of 
religious identity are irreducible in the 
qur’anic understanding and crucially shape 
the ethical conduct of Muslims toward one 
another and towards others. A norm of 
moral conduct that transcends communal 
boundaries is, however, equally a part of 
the qur’anic message. 

Of social groups other than the People of 
the Book, two groups remain. One is the 
munafiqs. Whatever the original meaning of 
this term, the usage of the Qur’an con¬ 
forms to the traditional definition of the 
term as “hypocrites” (for a survey of the 
term and its interpretation, see Brockett, 
al-Munafikun). Though munafiqs may be 
analyzed as a separate group in various 
ways, for the present purpose they may be 
viewed as insincere Muslims. Sincerity and 
pretension are discussed in this article both 
above and below. 
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The final social group that has ethical 
significance is the kafir (ingrate, rejecter, 
unbeliever, pi. kuffar), who is equivalent to 
the mushrik (polytheist, syntheist, associa- 
tionalist). Their theological errancy leads 
them also to commit morally aberrant acts 
and the qur’anic instruction on their treat¬ 
ment is uncompromising — they are to be 
fought and subdued and compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge the single God and his messen¬ 
ger, save in the case of a compact (q 9:4-6). 
So central is the animus against the non¬ 
faithful that qur’anic citations could fill this 
article, but a few of the clear ones follow: 
“Will you not fight a folk who broke their 
oaths and sought to expel the messen¬ 
ger — they began it with you first!... Fight 
them! God will chastise them with your 
hands and then will abase them and give 
you victory over them...” (q9:13-4); “So 
do not obey the ingrates (al-kafinn) but 
struggle against them with a mighty strug- 
gle” (0.25:52; see also q 9:5); “So fight 
them until there is no disorder (Jitna) and 
religion — all of it — is for God!” (q 8:39). 
As with Christians and Jews, Muslim 
women may not be given up to kuffar, but 
while the scriptuary women may marry 
Muslim men, kafir women may not. 

Thus, Muslims are a group distinct from 
other — Wagner suggests that Islam cre¬ 
ates a spiritual endogamy [La justice, 37). 

Yet even with the kuffar, there are places 
where a more generous response is en¬ 
joined: “It may be that God ordains affec¬ 
tion between you and those of them who 
act with enmity toward you... God has not 
forbidden you — with respect to those who 
did not war against you in religion nor 
drove you from your houses — that you be 
good to them (tabarruhum) and equitable 
with them...” (q 60:7-8). It must also be 
said that identification with the kuffar is 
easily changed: “Yet if they cease, God sees 
what they do” (q 8:39), and “Say to those 
who reject that if they cease, it will be for¬ 


given them...” (q 8:38), and even “If any 
of the polytheists seeks your protection, 
protect him that he might hear the word of 
God (kalama llahi), then convey him to his 
secure place; that is because they are a folk 
who do not know” (q 9:6). 

Muslims 

The Islamic community contains only two 
categories of persons: Muslims, and the 
Prophet (who is “dearer to the faithful than 
themselves,” q 33:6) and his family (see 

FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE 

house). Muhammad’s wives (see wives of 
the prophet), called “mothers of the 
faithful” (q 33:6) are not allowed to re¬ 
marry (q 33:53) and their punishment for 
immorality is double that of other women 
(q 33:30). The Prophet is permitted differ¬ 
ent marriage practices (q 33:50) and his 
acts are exemplary (q 33:21). His decisions 
are not subject to appeal (cf. q 33:36). Yet, 
he, too, is subject to rebuke for ethical fail¬ 
ure (80:1-10; see impeccability) and his 
judgment in earthly affairs is subject to 
error (q 34:50). In all, his role as messenger 
is decisive and obedience to him is de¬ 
manded as it is to God. To love the mes¬ 
senger is to love God (cf. q 3:31, lit. “if you 
love God, follow me [i.e. Muhammad]”) 
and both should be obeyed (q 3:32; 4:59; 
cf. 4:80). Otherwise, the Qur’an levels the 
ranks of Muslims and makes them of the 
same status and responsibility. 

This ethical corporatism holds within the 
Muslim community, as well. Islam creates a 
bond analogous to kinship, since the mar¬ 
riage rules make of Muslim women a 
group eligible for marriage only to Muslim 
men (Wagner, La justice, 37). In addition, 
the Qur’an recognizes the natural bonds of 
family, and assigns moral duties to Muslims 
based on their roles within families. The 
reality of the claims made by familial affin¬ 
ity can be seen in the qur’anic rejection of 
the pre-Islamic practice of permanent 
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wife-repudiation by public declaration that 
the repudiated wife is as one’s mother, as 
well its rejection of the practice of the 
adoption of children by public declaration 
of kinship. It is “natural,” that is, “blood” 
ties that are affirmed: “God has not made 
for man two hearts in his breast, nor made 
your wives whom you repudiate (i.e. by 
saying that their backs are as your mothers’ 
backs for you, tuzahiruna minhunna ) your 
mothers, nor has he made those whom you 
claim [as sons], sons. That is just a saying 
of your mouths... Proclaim their real par¬ 
entage. That will be more equitable in the 
sight of God...” (q, 33:4-5). 

It follows that taking care of the family is 
especially enjoined — parents, orphans 
who are wards, wives, familial relations 
(dhu l-qurba), e.g. “They ask you what they 
shall spend. Say: You spend for good, then, 
on the two parents, and kin, and orphans 
and the unfortunate and wayfarers (ibn al- 
sabil), and what you do of good, then God 
knows it” (q 2:215). Children are viewed, 
quite literally, as an asset (cf. q 17:64) and, 
like other assets, they can be an occasion of 
discord: “Your wealth and your children 
are disturbances” ( Jitna, q 8:28); but, unlike 
other forms of property or other distur¬ 
bances, they may not be dispensed with, as 
tradition says had been the pre-Islamic 
custom among those who did not want to 
be burdened with a child. “Do not kill your 
children in fear of poverty; We shall pro¬ 
vide for you. If you kill them, upon you is a 
great wrongdoing (khitan kabiran)” (q 17:31; 
cf. 6:151). 

One is obliged to treat parents kindly, and 
to leave part of one’s wealth to parents and 
relatives (q 2:180; 4:36). Oddly, the obliga¬ 
tion to show kindness to parents is stereo¬ 
typed with injunctions to refrain from false 
faith and worship, e.g. “Say: Come, I will 
recite to you that which your lord has 
sanctified for you: That you not associate 
anything with him, and show kindness 
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(ihsanan) to the two parents, do not kill your 
children from [fear of] poverty” (q 6:151; 
cf. 2:83; 17:23). It seems clear that parents 
were at some psychological level associated 
with polytheism and the old ways (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, 

religion in pre-Islamic); one is obliged 
to deal with them kindly despite their error 
(q.v.): “We have stipulated to humankind 
(al-insan) concerning his parents — his 
mother carried him, weakness on weak¬ 
ness, and his weaning is two years — thank 
me and your two parents. To me is the 
journeying. But if both make an effort to 
make you associate with me what is not 
known [to be true, ma laysa laka bihi 'ilmun ], 
do not obey them but consort with them in 
the world kindly (ma‘rufan )...” (q3i:i4'5). 

Orphans are identified with other unfor¬ 
tunates (q 2:177; 89:17-8). Unlike many 
other ethical obligations, the concern with 
orphans dates from the earliest qur’anic 
revelations, “you are not generous with or¬ 
phans” (q 89:17), and continues into the 
later suras (e.g. q 6:152). And, as with par¬ 
ents and other relations, one is enjoined to 
kindness towards them (q 2:83, 220). 

Women, with men, are part of the funda¬ 
mental order of creation (q4:i). It has 
been understood — reasonably from a 
grammatical standpoint — that verses ad¬ 
dressing the Muslims that use the gram¬ 
matical masculine (yd ayyuha lladhina amanu, 
and the like; see gender; grammar and 
the quR’AN) are addressed to women as 
well, unless there is contextual evidence to 
the contrary. So, women are included in all 
ethical stipulations addressed to Muslims. 
Moreover, men and women are described 
as each other’s protector (q 9:71) and in 
both the act of creation (q 42:11) and the 
promise of final intercession (q 47:19), 
women are explicitly included (see also 
q 33:35). On the other hand, women are 
seen as the source or object of backbiting, 
gossip, and other social discord, and they 
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are warned against such behaviors 

(a 24:3!; 33:59)- 

Relations between the sexes are grounded 
in the assumption that women are in a de¬ 
pendent relationship to men — as daugh¬ 
ters, wards, wives, or slaves. Hence the 
designation of half shares in inheritance 
(q.v.) compared to their male counterparts 
(e.g. in <2.4:11, though the verse may also 
be read as a requirement that shares be given 
them, since these are also called nasiban 
mafrudan, “mandated shares” as in Q. 4:7; 
see also <24:19). 0,4:34 explicidy says: 

“Men are the custodians (qawwamun) of 
women by what (bimdj God favored some 
of them (masc.) over others (unmarked), 
and by what they spend of their (masc.) 
wealth. So virtuous women (al-salihat) are 
submissive (qdnitat), guarding for the hid¬ 
den what God has guarded. Those from 
whom you fear uprising (nushuzahunna), ex¬ 
hort them, then banish them from the 
sleeping place (fi 1-maddji‘i), then strike 
them. Then if they obey you, do not seek 
a way against them. God is sublime, 
great” (cf. 2:228; for further discussion, 
see Wadud, Qur’an and woman, 74-78). 

Wives are the objects of qur’anic ethical 
concern — they must be dealt with kindly 
(q, 65:2); must be given their marriage por¬ 
tion (q 4:4); must be given what remains of 
their property (<24:20); even in divorce they 
must be treated kindly (q, 33:49; 65:2); they 
must be protected in marriage and divorce 
so as to be supported (q, 65:6); and the obli¬ 
gation of paternity must be acknowledged 
and enforced (<2 2:233). Divorce is discour¬ 
aged (<24:35). Sexual relations between 
men and women married to each other are 
endorsed (<2 2:223 says that women are 
“tillage” for men), and while lusting after 
men instead of women is condemned 
(Q. 27:55; 7:81; see homosexuality), the 
implication is that sexual desire between 
married men and women is legitimate. 

The Qur’an, then, recognizes that social 
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roles determine many ethical obligations. 
Yet there remains also the notion that ethi¬ 
cal obligations of fairness and justice tran¬ 
scend the boundaries of kinship or social 
group: “O you who are faithful! Be upright 
injustice (qist), witnesses to God though it 
be against yourselves or the two parents or 
kin if he is rich or poor... (q 4:135; cf. 
3 i : i 5)- 

Given this corporatism in qur’anic ethi¬ 
cal thought, it is not surprising that in 
later times some believed Muslims were 
assured salvation by being Muslim. This 
was, however, a mistake — at least from 
the Qur’an’s perspective (see Madelung, 
Murdji’a). While roles and responsibilities 
are determined by membership in one 
group or another, ethical responsibility lies 
solely with individuals. It is individuals 
who are enjoined to act, and it is individ¬ 
uals who are promised requital according 
to how they have acted. In no place does 
the Qur’an say Muslims will be in para¬ 
dise, but those who are addressed by the 
Qur’an’s words — surely including Mus¬ 
lims — are promised hell for their ethical 
transgressions. 

Conclusion 

Qur’anic ethics fit neatly no single Western 
philosophical category; it is likely this is 
true for any lived — as opposed to acade¬ 
mic — system. Yet the qur’anic approach 
to what is called ethics can be clarified by 
judicious reference to Western philosophi¬ 
cal ethics. For example, it has seemed 
obvious to scholars that the Qur’an and 
the Islamic law derived from it represent 
a classic, almost a maximal, case of deon- 
tological ethics — that is, an ethical sys¬ 
tem in which behaviors said to be ordained 
are deemed right because of their nature, 
and one acts virtuously because that is 
what one ought to do, apart from out¬ 
comes (Gk. deon = duty). In addition, 
qur’anic ethics might seem — especially 
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in light of later developments in Islamic 
theology — clearly to be a classic case of 
what ethicists call “divine command 
theory” (Frankena, Ethics, 28-9). This 
might take the form of theological voluntar¬ 
ism in which something is good solely be¬ 
cause God commanded it (see G. Hourani, 
Reason and tradition, 17); or it might be seen 
as naturalism in which God commands the 
good because its nature is “good” (as in 
Ralph Cudsworth, in Raphael, British 
moralists, i, 106-12). 

There is certainly evidence to support 
these initial impressions: for many qur’anic 
imperatives, there is no attempt to per¬ 
suade, no explication of useful social con¬ 
sequences, no appeal to values already 
agreed upon. Yet, as pointed out above, 
there are, to the contrary, many instances 
where the imperative is presented with an 
appeal to follow reason or reflection. “Here 
are the signs, here is the evidence,” the 
Qur’an proclaims; “now, acknowledge the 
claim that God has on you to act morally!” 
There is also a clear prudential argument 
for acting in accord with qur’anic impera¬ 
tive, namely, the threat of punishment for 
transgression and the promise of eternal 
felicity for obedience to the command to 
act virtuously (though there is no argu¬ 
ment that the good is defined by pleasant 
or desirable circumstances). Every virtuous 
act is promised a reward (q 99:7) and, so, 
every good deed has a telos apart from it¬ 
self. Yet there is nothing to suggest causa¬ 
tion — that the good is good because it 
leads to reward. Rather, the good coin¬ 
cides with reward but the affect of the 
text — the wrath, anger (q.v.), and repug¬ 
nance at vice — suggests that the good and 
bad are so, independently of the strategic 
considerations of a utilitarian Muslim. 

It is helpful, too, to ask, what is the 
qur’anic ethical epistemology? Here again, 
the answer is complex. Later Ash'art and 
Hanbali theoreticians asserted that the 


only means to moral knowledge was reve- 
lational declaration, or methodologically 
sound inference from such declarations. 

Yet there is no doubt that the Qur’an ap¬ 
peals to many sources of knowledge (see 
knowledge and learning), and indeed 
that the qur’anic stipulations are incompre¬ 
hensible without appeal to other sources 
of knowledge. 

First, it is undoubtedly the case that the 
Qur’an assumes some moral facts to be 
known by human beings qua human be¬ 
ings. Second, there is some evidence that 
human beings can perceive moral truth 
when confronted with a particular situa¬ 
tion. This latter feature conforms to what 
has been called “moral sense theory,” that 
is, the belief that some faculty analogous to 
sense or taste provides moral information 
when presented with a circumstance which 
calls for moral action. Like the English 
moralist Hutcheson, the Qur’an seems to 
suggest that humans are disposed to feel 
approval or condemnation when they con¬ 
sider persons of good character, and their 
actions. Like Hutcheson (Raphael, British 
moralists, i, 302), also, the Qur’an believes 
that humans innately feel gratitude, and a 
sense of obligation that ensues from that 
perception. How else can the near total 
absence of definitions for ethical terms be 
construed? What is the meaning of “well” 
in “treat your parents well (ihsanan),” or 
“kindly” in “give your wife her marriage- 
portion kindly” ( bi-l-ma ‘ruf, literally, “ac¬ 
cording to the known”) — what do these 
terms mean, exactly? 

There may be many answers, but since 
the Qur’an did not spell out the details, it 
obviously expected its audience to draw 
upon their own knowledge, sense of fair¬ 
ness, justice, and gratitude to fill in these 
many undefined terms. As with all ethics, 
however (Frankena, Ethics, 7), qur’anic 
morality is not mere convention — it is 
critical of convention, and it also demands 
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a self-consciousness and self-examination 
that is the very stuff of ethical delibera¬ 
tion. So, the Qur’an is not purely a kind of 
moral sense theory, nor is it averse to moral 
reasoning and deliberation. 

In our consideration of the nature of 
qur’anic moral stipulation, we saw that the 
Qur’an has both rules (which are some¬ 
times deontic, sometimes teleological), but 
also principles and admonitions. These 
weighted rules, and exhortations to virtu¬ 
ous conduct, are what ethicists call aretaic 
judgments. These take us beyond basic 
principles of ethical behavior and moral 
obligation and into more complex state¬ 
ments of value, and appreciation, and 
beyond obedience and conformity to esti¬ 
mation and value judgments (Frankena, 
Ethics, 61). Here we can place the concerns 
of social solidarity and of fellow-feeling 
that are also so much a part of qur’anic 
moral language. The Qur’an urges one to 
act with ihsan, with ma’ruf, to choose khayr 
and tayyib, and suggests that hearts (by 
which the Qur’an refers both to affect and 
consciousness; see heart) are drawn to the 
good and recoil from the bad. 

The most important ethical feature of the 
Qur’an is its recasting of moral conduct. 

As Brown has pointed out ( Apocalypse of 
Islam, 80-1), the Qur’an calls its audience 
to re-view the world, themselves, and their 
acts sub specie aeternitatis, to take a view that 
transcends the day-to-day perspective of 
petty utilitarianism and self-interest. Kill¬ 
ing an infant daughter may make good 
economic sense in the quotidian, but, the 
Qur’an says, viewed from a larger moral 
perspective, it is an abomination. To sac¬ 
rifice property and lives for the qur’anic 
kerygma may not be a good investment in 
worldly terms, but in meta-worldly terms 
it is a “can’t lose” proposition. 

Yet, to repeat, this recasting of moral per¬ 
spective rested upon a foundation of moral 
knowledge shared by the first/seventh cen¬ 


tury Hijazi Arabs who were its first audi¬ 
ence. As Bravmann has shown with “al- 
jizya ‘anyadin” and in many more cases 
perhaps than we can recover, the Qur’an 
appeals to, while redefining, contemporary 
moral norms. As Islam and the Qur’an 
moved from this culturally coherent envi¬ 
ronment, through time and space, the 
shared foundation was lost and had gradu¬ 
ally to be replaced — with local norms, 
with the codified Sunna (q.v.), and through 
reasoned inference of what was under¬ 
stood to be implicit in qur’anic moral dis¬ 
course. In some cases, this demonstrably 
took Islamic ethical reasoning in a direc¬ 
tion different from its original orientation. 
Nonetheless, the Qur’an has remained 
primary in theory, and crucial in moral 
practice for Muslims over the 1400 years 
of Islamic history. 

A. Kevin Reinhart 
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Ethiopia 

Derived from the Greek term, Aithiopes, 
designating mythical or actual peoples de¬ 
fined as having dark skin and living south 
of Egypt (q.v.), and applied to roughly the 
area of ancient Axum or Abyssinia (q.v.) in 
northeast Africa, directly across the Red 
Sea from Arabia. As the opposition to 
Muhammad (q.v.) increased, a group of his 
followers left Mecca (q.v.; see emigration), 
seeking the protection of the Christian 
king (see Christians and Christianity) of 
the region. See geography. 

Reuven Firestone 


Eulogy see laudation 
Eve see ADAM AND EVE 


Evening 

The latter part and close of the day, eve¬ 
ning (’isha, ’ashy/) appears in the Qur’an in 
both specific and semantically ambiguous 
ways. Its primary importance is related to 
worship (q.v.) since evening is specified as 
one of the obligatory prayer times (see 
day, times of; prayer). The qur’anic 
text, however, shows a great deal of vari¬ 
ance regarding the naming and timing of 
the evening prayer: It is mentioned as dusk 
(, ghasaq , q 17:78), evening twilight ( shafaq , 
q 84:16), times during the night (q.v., 

Zulafan mina l-layli, q 11:114) and so forth. In 
fact, the phrase canonized in Islamic law as 
evening prayer (salat al-'isha) is mentioned 
only once in the Qur’an (q 24:58). 


The compiler of prophetic traditions, al- 
Bukhan (d. 256/870), cites a number of re¬ 
ports in which the evening worship is com¬ 
monly referred to as darkness (q.v.; ‘alma). 

It also appears that some people did not 
make nominal distinctions between the 
evening and sunset prayers: One hadlth 
says that Muhammad urged people to 
ignore the Bedouin habit of calling the 
prayer at sunset (magkrib) evening prayer 
(‘ishd) Bukhari, Sahih, i, 10, no. 538; see 
hadith and the qur’an). A similar altera¬ 
tion exists in the Turkish language in which 
the sunset prayer (magkrib) is called evening 
prayer (ak§am namazi) and the evening 
prayer (‘isha), bed-time prayer (yatsi 
namazi). What further reinforces this rela¬ 
tive semantic imprecision is that Mu¬ 
hammad himself was not very rigorous 
regarding its timing; on the contrary, 
many Companions (see companions of 
the prophet) report that he delayed the 
evening prayer on many occasions and 
performed it early on many others. Any 
hour after sunset seems to have been ac¬ 
ceptable (ibid., no. 536). 

Equally ambiguous is the frequent adver¬ 
bial usage of evening in conjunction with 
morning (q.v.) in the Qur’an. That the lord 
(q.v.) should be praised morning and eve¬ 
ning is mentioned in many places in the 
Qur’an ( bi-l-ghaddti wa-l-’dshi, e.g. Q 6:52; 
18:28; bukratan wa-asilan, e.g. 76:25). In such 
instances the phrase functions as a power¬ 
ful stylistic and didactic device (see rheto¬ 
ric of the qur’an) and is informed by 
diurnal and nocturnal frames of reference 
(see day and night). Nevertheless, even 
here the semantic ambiguity has elicited 
different interpretations. The phrase varies 
as bukratan wa-’ashiyyan (q 19:11, 62 ),ghu- 
duwwan wa-’ashiyyan (q 40:46), bukratan wa- 
asilan (q 25:5; 33:42) and bi-l-ghuduwwi 
wa-l-dsdl (q 7:205; 13:15; 24:36). Although 
asil is hardly synonymous with ‘isha) most 
classical exegetes treat it as such (e.g. 
Tabari, Tafsir; TusI, Tibyan; Jalalayn; see 


EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
medieval). The more contemporary 
UsmanI (d. 1949; Tafseer-e Usmam) is cau¬ 
tious in his interpretation, arguing that asil 
is the space between mid-day and the next 
morning that includes all four prayers after 
the morning prayer. Tabataba’l (d. 1982; 
Mizdn) digresses even further in interpret¬ 
ing asil as the afternoon (q.v.) prayer (’asr) 
only (see exegesis of the qur’an: early 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). 

Most exegetes, however, seem particularly 
concerned not to overlook the metaphoric 
value of the conjunction of evening and 
morning (see metaphor) in the context of 
paradise (q.v.; Q 13:15; 19:62) or hell (q.v.; 

Q 40:46). Both places, they argue, lack the 
usual sunrise or sunset and thus cannot ex¬ 
perience evening. In paradise, for example, 
the perpetual light (q.v.) is occasionally re¬ 
arranged so as to give the impression of 
the passage of time. It is in that sense that 
the qur’anic evening has only a linguistic 
and not an empirical reality. 

Amila Buturovic 
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Everyday Life, Qur’an In 

Introduction 

The topic of religion in everyday life has 
become a subject of increasing interest for 
historians and social scientists alike. The 
role of scripture, however, in everyday life 
has hardly been studied. “Everyday life” is 


not, it should be said, as obviously or im¬ 
mediately discernible as one might sup¬ 
pose, but entails a variety of complex 
activities of individuals as well as of com¬ 
munities within a specific cultural domain. 
The definition of ‘everyday life’ adopted 
here is “the routine non-ritual activities of 
ordinary people... who do not occupy po¬ 
sitions of importance or celebrity in their 
society” (Beckford, Socialization, 140). The 
methodological problem of classifying or 
documenting these phenomena must face 
the difficulty that study of the abundant 
historical and religious sources provides lit¬ 
tle information about the Muslim populace 
at large or their general everyday life. An¬ 
thropological studies tend to be more inter¬ 
ested in the form of those religious activi¬ 
ties connected to social and communal 
structures, such as rituals, devotional prac¬ 
tices, saints’ festivals, sermons, ceremonies 
and the like, than in their contents. Very 
rarely do these studies pay attention to the 
role or function of the Qur’an in such reli¬ 
gious activities. 

Mention must be made, however, of 
three important contributions of the latter 
half of the twentieth century that do ex¬ 
amine the role that the Qur’an plays in 
various aspects of daily life, and which one 
may consult for detailed analyses of the 
phenomenon. The first is the anthropologi¬ 
cal study of Sayyid ‘Uways, “The shout of 
the silent” (Hutaf al-samitin), which treats 
the phrases and expressions written on cars 
and trucks in Egypt. The author counted 
55 qur’anic quotations, which amounts to 
27.5% of the religious expressions and 
8.9% of all the written expression collected 
(ibid., 82, 135-42). The second is William 
Graham’s Beyond the written word. It was dur¬ 
ing the author’s first visit to Egypt, which 
coincided with the month of Ramadan 
(q.v.), that he sought to comprehend the 
significance of the recited Qur’an (see 
recitation of the qur’an), eventually 
devoting an entire chapter to ‘The Recited 


Qur’an in Everyday Piety and Practice” 
(ibid., chapter eight) where brief accounts 
are given of the role of Qur’an recitation 
in worship (q.v.), Muslim education, com¬ 
munal life (see community and society in 
the qur’an), and family and personal life 
(pp. 102-9). The third study worth men¬ 
tioning is Padwick’s Muslim devotions, where 
a great deal of attention is given to the 
Qur’an quotations to be found in texts of 
devotion. 

As studying the role of the Qur’an in 
everyday life is a “work in progress,” cer¬ 
tain aspects have, at the time of the writing 
of this article, been more closely docu¬ 
mented than others. For example, regional 
differences, as well as those that are observ¬ 
able between rural and urban contexts, 
have to be examined more fully. This arti¬ 
cle is correspondingly limited to the avail¬ 
able data, supplemented by the personal 
observations of the author. 

Insofar as the Qur’an sought, from its in¬ 
ception, to re-shape and re-form the every¬ 
day life of the prophet Muhammad and 
his followers, it is necessary to consider as¬ 
pects of everyday life that the Qur’an regu¬ 
lates on the basis of the Qur’an itself. It is 
fair to say that, after the Prophet’s death, 
the role of the Qur’an in everyday life grad¬ 
ually increased. With the expansion of Is¬ 
lam (q.v.) into regions with different histori¬ 
cal, religious and cultural traditions, the 
position occupied by the Qur’an developed 
beyond that of its function in the early Mus¬ 
lim community at Medina (q.v.). The part 
that the Qur’an played in shaping the lives 
of the early Muslims will thus be treated as 
a necessary background to understanding 
its similar function in more recent times. 

Shaping everyday life 

The first command issued to the Prophet 
in the process of the revelation of the 
Qur’an was to “recite, (iqra) in the name of 
your lord who created, created man from a 
clot” (q, 96:1-2; see blood and blood 


clot). As preparation for the heavy mis¬ 
sion with which he was to be charged, he 
was subsequently commanded to keep 
awake during part of the night in prayer 
(q.v.), reciting the Qur’an and repeating 
the name of his lord (q.v.; cf. q 73:2-8). Re¬ 
citation of the Qur’an thus became the very 
heart of all kinds of prayers — whether 
invocation of God’s blessing (du’a) or 
the obligatory ritual (salat). For example, 
q 17:78 speaks of the dawn prayer as (reci¬ 
tation of the) Qur’an at daybreak ( qur’an 
al-fajr, Padwick, Muslim devotion, 108). The 
repetition of God’s name (dhikr) was also 
identified with the recitation of the Qur¬ 
’an; it is repeatedly mentioned that the 
Qur’an is for reminding ( dhikr, e.g. q 54:17, 
22). The Qur’an can itself be construed as 
a reminder, and the word dhikr thus be¬ 
came, like the word for book (q.v.; kitab), 
one of the names of the Qur’an (q.v.). 
Muslims are supposed to remember and 
mention the name of God (Allah) at every 
moment, regardless of whether they are 
standing, sitting or lying down (q 3:191). 
Only the unbelievers (see belief and 
unbelief) and the hypocrites (see hypo¬ 
crites and hypocrisy) are those who 
abstain from doing so (q 4:142; 37:13). 

Like dhikr and prayer, glorification of 
God (q.v; tasbih ) is repeatedly demanded of 
the Prophet as well as of all believers. It is 
through tasbih that the believers join the 
whole universe in a cosmological prayer, 
because everything and every being on 
earth (q.v.) and in heaven (q.v.), glorifies 
God (q 13:13; 17:44; 24:41 etc.). This kind 
of cosmological prayer is to be performed 
day and night, early and late, before sun¬ 
rise and before sunset (q 3:41; 20:130; 33:42 
etc.; see day times of; evening). Such 
forms of sacred utterance represent differ¬ 
ent dimensions of the essential relationship 
between the creator and his creatures, the 
continuous acts of praise (q.v.; hamd) 
through worship (’ibada). Jinn (q.v.) and hu¬ 
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mans are created only to worship God 
(Q. 51:56). Strongly related to dhikr, tasbih 
and hamd is the magnification of God 
(takbir, i.e. saying “God is the greater [or 
the greatest],” Allahu akbar). While the 
Qur’an speaks of God as “the great, the 
transcendant” ( al-kabiru l-muta’ali, q 13:9) 
and “the exalted, the great” ( al- ’aliyyu al- 
kabir, q 22:62; 31:30; 34:23; 40:12; cf. 4:34; 
see god and his attributes), Muslims are 
ordered to exalt God over all other deities 
(see polytheism and atheism). The order 
was first directed to the Prophet as part of 
his prophetic mission to “get up and warn” 
(qum fa-andhir, i.e. his people; q 74:2; see 
Warner) and to “exalt his lord” ( wa-rab- 
bakafa-kabbir, q 74:3). The command to 
utter the takbir is also directed to Muslims 
when fasting (q.v.; q 2:185) and also while 
on pilgrimage (q.v.; q 22:37). 

There are five daily ritual prayers that are 
obligatory for a Muslim (salat): the dawn 
prayer of two units of prostration [rak’a; 
see bowing and prostration); the noon 
prayer of four; the afternoon prayer also of 
four; the sunset prayer of three; and the 
evening prayer of four. A Muslim recites 
the first chapter of the Qur’an, Surat al- 
Fatiha (see fatiha), and other qur’anic 
verses at every unit of prayer, amounting 
to 17 daily recitations from the Qur’an. 

This number would be much higher if the 
believer were to perform the non-obliga- 
tory prayers called nawafil. As every rak’a 
includes takbir, dhikr, hamd, tasbih and du‘d\ 
in addition to Qur’an recitation, salat rep¬ 
resents in itself a channel of communica¬ 
tion between humans and God through the 
recitation of the Qur’an. The importance 
of the five daily salat is thus related to this 
function. In this respect, Surat al-Fatiha, 
which is to be recited at every rak’a, occu¬ 
pies a special position in the liturgical use 
of the Qur’an. According to a well-known 
hadith, God says, “I divided the prayer, i.e. 
al-Fatiha, in two [parts] between me and 
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my servant” (qasamtu l-salata bayni wa-bayna 
‘abdi nisfayni): When he says, “Praise be to 
God, the lord of the worlds” (al-hamdu 
lillahi rabbi l- ‘Mamina), I say, “My servant 
has praised me” (hamadani ‘abdi); When he 
says, “The merciful, the compassionate” 
(al-rahmdni l-rahim), I say, “My servant has 
exalted me” (athna ‘alayya ‘abdi); When he 
says, “Sovereign of the day of judgment” 

(;malikiyawmi l-dini, see last judgment), I 
say, “My servant has glorified me” (majja- 
dani ‘abdi); When he says, “It is you that we 
worship and you from whom we seek help” 
(iyyaka na’budu wa-iyyaka nasta‘inu), I say, 
“This verse is between me and my servant, 
and all that my servant requests is his” (fa- 
hadhihi l-ayatu baym wa-bayna ‘abdi wa-li- 'abdi 
ma sa’ala); When he says, “Guide us to the 
straight path, the path of those whom you 
have blessed, not the path of those who 
have provoked your anger upon them, nor 
the lost” (ihdina l-sirata l-mustaqima, sirata 
lladhina an‘amta ‘alayhim ghayri l-maghdubi 
‘alayhim wa-la 1-dMlina), I say, “This is for 
my servant and all that my servant requests 
is his” (hadha li-‘abdiwa-li-‘abdima sa’ala). 

In addition to its importance as the basic 
channel of communication between God 
and humans, the Fatiha contains in its 
seven short verses, according to al-Ghazali 
(d. 505/1 iii), all the topics covered in detail 
throughout the entire Qur'an: information 
about God’s essence (dhat), his attributes 
(sijat) and his actions (afM), which together 
constitute the doctrine of faith (q.v.); the 
after-life (al-ma‘ad, see eschatology), 
reward and punishment (q.v.; al-thawab 
wa-l-‘iqab), and allusion to the qur’anic 
narratives (q.v.), as well as to certain legal 
injunctions ( ahkdm, Ghazall, Jawahir, 

39-42; see law and the qur’an). This in¬ 
terpretation, as elaborated by al-Ghazall 
justifies the other name given to the sura, 
“the essence (lit. mother) of the scripture 
(lit. book)” (umm al-kitab). If prayer occu¬ 
pies the highest position in the religion, it is 


through recitation of Surat al-Fatiha (umm 
al-kitab) that the Qur’an becomes the heart 
of prayer. Seen in this light, the mandatory 
prayer cannot be reduced to a mere ritual 
devoid of personal meaning. Further, it can 
be fit to the pattern of a person’s life since 
it can be performed anywhere, at any time, 
in privacy or with others, although it is 
highly recommended as sunna (q.v.), i.e. a 
prophetic precedent, to perform it in con¬ 
gregation (jama'a) at the mosque. 

Formal ritualism in Islam should be un¬ 
derstood in terms of congregational pray¬ 
ers, such as the Friday noon prayer (salat 
al-jumu‘a/al-jum‘a) and the prayer on the 
two feast days, ( salat al-‘idayn; see festivals 

AND COMMEMORATIVE DAYS) of which a 
sermon (khutba), replete with qur’anic rhe¬ 
toric (cf. Gaffney, Prophet’s pulpit, append.), 
is an essential part. The prayers of the two 
feast days are important, though non- 
obligatory, sunna. The first is to be per¬ 
formed after the end of the fasting month 
of Ramadan (q.v.), i.e. salat ‘id al-fitr, while 
the second is to be performed on the final 
day of the annual pilgrimage rite at Mecca 
on the tenth of the month of Dhu 1-Hijja, 
i.e. salat 'id al-adha. Prayer, the most impor¬ 
tant tenet of Islam after the confession of 
faith [shahada, see witness to faith), is at 
the heart of all religious action (‘ibdddt) 
and thus is termed the essence of religion 
(mukhkh al- ‘ibada), as well as the pillar of re¬ 
ligion (‘imad al-din). Neglecting it is tanta¬ 
mount to neglecting Islam altogether ( man 
tarakaha fa-ka-annama taraka l-din, Ibn Maja, 
K. Iqdmat al-salat wa-sunnatfiha, nos. 1068, 
1069, 1070). 

Fasting (siydm) was another way the Qur¬ 
’an regulated the life of the Prophet and 
the early Muslim community, both spiritu¬ 
ally and physically. It is mentioned in the 
Qur’an that the establishment of fasting 
was in accord with what had been pre¬ 
scribed ( kutiba, lit. “written”) for “those 
who had come before you” (cf. q 2:183), 


suggesting that it is an essential part of any 
revealed religion and that the Muslim com¬ 
munity stands in continuity with the his¬ 
tory of such religions, a continuity that 
partially compensates for the inevitable 
dissociation of early Muslims from their 
immediate, pagan society. Obligatory 
fasting lasts one month, “the month of 
Ramadan in which the Qur’an [under¬ 
stood to mean the first verses of the Qur¬ 
’an] was revealed” (q 2:185). Associated 
with the day-long fast is a night-prayer, 
(salat al-qiyam), recommended as sunna to 
be performed collectively every night. Dur¬ 
ing the last ten days of the month, it is a 
recommended practice to stay at the 
mosque day and night, completely com¬ 
mitted to devotion (i'tikdf). One night out 
of these last ten, the Night of Power (q.v.; 
laylat al-qadr), is considered the most impor¬ 
tant, because it was the night that wit¬ 
nessed the first episode in the revelation of 
the Qur’an. It is “better than one thousand 
months” (q 97:3), i.e. devotion on that 
specific night is evaluated, and will be re¬ 
warded, as equal to the devotion of one 
thousand months. “The angels (see angel) 
and the holy spirit (q.v.) descend in it [i.e. 
the Night of Power] on every errand by the 
permission of their lord. Peace (q.v.) it is 
until the break of dawn” (q 97:4-5). Al¬ 
though there is no consensus on the exact 
date of the Night of Power, Muslims gen¬ 
erally believe it to be the twenty-seventh 
night of Ramadan. Scholars (q.v.; c ulama ’) 
of the Qur’an explain that the reason that 
the exact night is not specified is to encour¬ 
age Muslims to undertake devotion during 
the entire time it is expected, i.e. the last 
ten nights of the month. 

The practices associated with Ramadan 
are well suited to illustrate the extent to 
which the Qur’an infuses the texture of 
everyday life for Muslims (for Ramadan 
and everyday life, see Jomier, L’islam vecu en 
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Egypte, 33-74). It is Ramadan in particular, 
that has drawn attention to the importance 
of the oral dimension of the Qur’an, so 
much so that Ramadan has been perceived 
as “the month of months in the Muslim 
calendar (q.v.).” The historian of religion 
W. Graham has written: “I was fortunate 
to be in Cairo during the month of Rama¬ 
dan, which fell that year in December. It 
was there, walking the streets of the old 
city amidst the animated bustle of the noc¬ 
turnal crowds of men, women and chil¬ 
dren, that I first heard at length the com¬ 
pelling chanting of the professional Qur’an 
reciters. It seemed that wherever I wan¬ 
dered in the old city, from Bab Zuwaylah 
to Bab al-Futuh, the drawn-out, nuanced 
cadences of the sacred recitations gave the 
festive nights a magical air as the reciters’ 
penetrating voices sounded over radios in 
small, open shops, or wafted into the street 
from the doorways of mosques and from 
under the canvas marquees set up specially 
for this month of months in the Muslim 
calendar. If it was only an impressionistic 
introduction to the living tradition of 
Qur’an recitation, it was also an unforget¬ 
table one” (Graham, p. x.; see also Jomier, 
op. cit., 60-73). 

After the shahada, prayer, almsgiving (q.v.) 
and fasting, the fifth and final pillar of 
Islam is the pilgrimage (hajj) to the holy 
sanctuary at Mecca (q.v.), the Ka'ba (q.v.; 
cf. Q. 2:197; 3:96-7; 9:3). A pre-Islamic ritual 
practice (see pre-islamic Arabia and the 
qur’an), it was given Islamic orientation by 
the qur’anic ascription of its origins to 
Abraham’s (q.v.) cry to God (q 2:125-7; cf. 
22:26). Although it is obligatory to under¬ 
take it only once during one’s life, and only 
for those who can afford it, Muslims are 
often eager to perform the pilgrimage 
more than once. With the technological 
advancements in transportation, the num¬ 
ber of contemporary Muslims who want 
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to go on pilgrimage has steadily increased 
to the extent that the Saudi authorities 
have been forced to set an annual quota 
for every Muslim country. To avoid huge 
crowds during the month of the pilgrimage 
itself, Muslims have increasingly opted for 
the ‘lesser pilgrimage’ (■ umra, q 2:196; cf. 
2:158), which has traditionally been under¬ 
stood as a supererogatory act of personal 
devotion. In an article in the Egyptian 
newspaper al-Akram, an Islamist writer re¬ 
cently criticized the thousands of Egyptian 
Muslims heading to Mecca during the 
month of Ramadan to perform ‘umra. The 
aim of such criticism is to draw the atten¬ 
tion of Muslims to the priority given in 
Islam to communal and social duties over 
the mentality of devotion for personal sal¬ 
vation. Yet the angry reaction to such criti¬ 
cism reflects the importance of both hajj 
and ‘umra for Muslims at large (see articles 
by Fahml Huwaydl, in the January 12, 19 
and 26, 1999 issues of al-Akram). 

The role of the Qur’an in both the hajj 
and the 'umra is most clearly observed dur¬ 
ing the seven-fold circumambulation of the 
Ka'ba (the tawaf). The phrases that consti¬ 
tute the supplication (du‘a’ al-talbiya) that is 
chanted in the course of this ritual, al¬ 
though not taken verbatim from particular 
suras, are all taken from the language of 
the Qur’an. The words of this supplication 
are as follows: I am here, come O God, I 
am here (labbaykaAllahumma labbayka); in¬ 
deed all praise and grace and sovereignty 
are yours (inna l-hamda wa-l-ni‘mata wa-l- 
mulka laka); You have no partner, I am here, 
I am here, come O God, I am here (la 
sharika laka, labbayka, labbaykaAllahumma lab¬ 
bayka). Another formulaic derived from the 
Qur’an, the takbir, is as important a com¬ 
ponent of the ritualism of the hajj as the 
supplication (for more on the hajj, see 
Jomier, L’islam vecu en Egypte, 113-84). 

It was not only through such rites as men¬ 


tioned above that the Qur’an regulated the 
early Muslims’ everyday life. The piece¬ 
meal (munajjam) manner of the Qur’an’s 
revelation itself corresponded to the needs 
and demands of the community (see 
occasions of revelation; revelation 
and inspiration). According to the exe- 
getical tradition, demands made by early 
Muslims are reflected in the Qur’an in the 
frequent occurrence of the phrase, “They 
ask you (yas’alunaka, i.e. Muhammad),” at¬ 
tested 15 times. The questions to which the 
Qur’an responds cover many different 
areas of religious and social interest. What 
is significant for our subject are those ques¬ 
tions related to everyday life: expenditures 
for charity [al-injaq, cf. <4 2:215, 219), fight¬ 
ing during the prohibited month (q 2:217); 
wine (see intoxicants) and gambling (q.v.; 
al-khamr wa-l-maysir, q 2:219), care of or¬ 
phans (q.v.; al-yatamd, q 2:220), menstrua¬ 
tion (q.v.; al-mahid, q 2:222), permitted food 
(q 5:4; see food and drink; lawful and 
unlawful) and the spoils of war [al-anjal, 
q 8:1; see booty). In the qur’anic response 
to such matters, it was important to disso¬ 
ciate Muslims from the traditions and 
practices related to pre-Islamic idol wor¬ 
ship (see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). For 
example, the mention of an idol’s name 
while slaughtering an animal, whether for 
sacrifice (q.v.) or merely for consumption, 
was replaced with mention of the name of 
God (q 6:ng-2i; see consecration of 
animals). 

Qur’anic regulation of the everyday life 
of the individual as well as of the commu¬ 
nity developed with subsequent genera¬ 
tions. The Qur’an came to be understood 
as the repository of all kinds of knowledge 
alongside the prophetic tradition, sunna, 
for both the individual and the community. 
It was al-Shafi‘1 (d. 204/820) who defini¬ 
tively expressed the view that the Qur’an 
entails everything and contains, explicitly 


or implicitly, solutions to all problems of 
human life, present or future ( Risala, 20 
and al-Umm, 271). Although his central 
concern was jurisprudence, Muslim theo¬ 
logians and philosophers (in their rational 
inquiry for the bases of sound knowledge) 
also upheld the supreme position of the 
Qur'an (see philosophy of the qur’an; 
theology and the qur’an). Their point 
of view is summed up in the principle that 
complete consistency exists between sound 
rationality and authentic revelation (muwa- 
faqat sank al-ma'qul li-sahih al-manqul). The 
predominant view of Muslims worldwide, 
both past and present, is epitomized in the 
following statement: “As a word from God, 
the Koran is the foundation of the Mus¬ 
lim’s life. It provides for him [sic.] the way 
to fulfilment in the world beyond and to 
happiness in the present one. There is for 
him no situation imaginable for which it 
does not afford guidance, no problem for 
which it does not have a solution. It is the 
ultimate source of all truth (q.v.), the final 
vindication of all right, the primary crite¬ 
rion (q.v.) of all values, and the original ba¬ 
sis of all authority (q.v.). Both public and 
private affairs, religious and worldly, fall 
under its jurisdiction” (Labib, Recited Koran, 
h). Beyond being the source of all sorts of 
knowledge (see knowledge and learn¬ 
ing; science and the qur’an), both reli¬ 
gious and secular, the Qur’an is a forma¬ 
tive element of society and polity alike (see 
politics and the qur’an). It is “the basis 
not only of a faith and a religion; it is the 
basis also of a civilization, one which has 
phenomenalized itself in the clear light of 
the day. No one who has studied the civili¬ 
zation of Islam impartially can fail to ap¬ 
preciate the central role which the Koran 
has played both in its origin and in its de¬ 
velopment.” (ibid., 12). For everyday life, 
however, the most prominent presence of 
the Qur’an can be found in its recitation. 


Recitation: Oral/aural communication 
The continuing function of the Qur’an in 
everyday life is mainly based on its essen¬ 
tial characteristic as an orally recited text 
(see orality). Though it was recorded in 
written form as early as the time of the 
Prophet (see codification of the qur¬ 
’an), it has been always orally transmitted. 
Throughout the centuries, Muslims have 
learned the Qur’an largely from the mouth 
of a teacher who has committed the text to 
memory (hdfii or qari). The student also 
ordinarily combines study and memoriza¬ 
tion. This method of learning the Qur’an 
entails both reciting and listening. In order 
to insure this method, Muslim scholars 
throughout history have forbidden reliance 
upon the written text alone in learning the 
Qur’an. The same method was applied to 
learning the prophetic traditions (ahadith), 
so much so that reliance on a book was 
considered a “grievous mistake” (Ibn 
Jama’a, Tadhkirat al-sdmi\ 87, Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, Jami\ i, 69). This oral/aural, or re¬ 
citing/listening, dimension of the Qur’an 
that lies at the root of its role in everyday 
life is an essential dimension of the struc¬ 
ture of revelation (wahy) itself, i.e. reve¬ 
lation as a pattern of communication 
(Izutsu, Revelation, 128). The report about 
the first encounter between Muhammad 
and the archangel Gabriel (q.v.) is indica¬ 
tive of this oral/aural dimension. It is re¬ 
ported that in this first encounter, wherein 
the first five verses of what eventually came 
to be sura 96 were revealed, the archangel 
Gabriel ordered Muhammad to “recite” 
(iqra). A terrified Muhammad reacted by 
saying, “What shall 1 recite?” (ma aqra). 
Apparently Gabriel’s command was am¬ 
biguous to Muhammad and it was not 
clear to him what he was supposed to re¬ 
cite. After three repetitions of the same 
command and response, Muhammad (q.v.) 
understood that he was supposed to repeat 


what Gabriel recited. In a later revelation 
the Prophet was advised to follow the [an¬ 
gel’s] recitation ( fa-idha qara’nahufa-ttabi’ 
qur’anahu, Q 75:18), which is understood to 
mean that he should not repeat hastily 
what was recited to him, but should first 
listen to the angel’s recitation and then 
repeat it. 

Listening attentively (insat) to qur’anic 
recitation is, according to the Qur’an itself, 
an avenue for receiving God’s mercy (q.v.; 

Q 7:204). Listening is not merely a passive 
action, but represents the internal act of 
comprehension. It was through listening 
to the Qur’an recited by the Prophet 
that some of the jinn converted to Islam 
(q 46:29-30; 72:1). Many are the reports of 
the influence that the Qur’an’s recitation 
has over people. Stories are preserved in 
Islamic literature which recognized that 
even the unbelievers were fascinated by 
the overwhelmingly poetic effect of the 
Qur’an, an effect incomparable to that of 
poetry itself (see language and style of 
the qur’an; poetry and poets; rheto¬ 
ric of the qur’an). Important in this con¬ 
text is the report about one of the scribal 
recorders of revelation who enjoyed what 
was dictated to him by the Prophet so 
much that he reached the point of spiritual 
unification with the text. Being able to 
anticipate the final wording of the verse 
under dictation, he thought he had at¬ 
tained the state of prophethood (see 
prophets and prophethood). The full 
account is as follows: The prophet Mu¬ 
hammad was dictating q 23:12-14 to one 
of his scribes — verses which explain the 
gradual process of creating a human 
being out of a sperm (see biology as 
THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE), 

When the Prophet finished the last sen¬ 
tence, the man was so deeply impressed 
that he exclaimed, “So blessed be God, 
the fairest of creators” — a sentence 


which fits the rhyming pattern of the verse 
and closes it. The Prophet was highly sur¬ 
prised, the story continues, because what 
the man said was exactly the last sentence 
revealed to the Prophet. Although the 
scribe in this story thought he could pro¬ 
duce something like the Qur’an (see inimi- 
tability; createdness of the qur’an), 
and accordingly claimed that the Qur’an 
had been invented by Muhammad, a 
deeper significance can be found in the 
story. It indicates the aesthetic dimensions 
which always affect those who encounter 
the Qur’an. The language of the text 
could capture the scribe’s imagination and 
could inspire him to anticipate what might 
follow because of its powerful structure 
and cadences (Tabari, Tafsir, i, 45 and xi, 
533-5) • 

In order to resist the influence exerted by 
listening to the recitation of the Qur’an the 
people of the Quraysh (q.v.) at Mecca used 
to make noise around the reciter (q 41:26). 
Listening (sama) was understood as insepa¬ 
rable from and as important as recitation 
itself. This intrinsic correlation of recita¬ 
tion (qira’a) and listening (sama’) led to the 
notion of the ethics of recitation (ddab al- 
tilawa) and the ethics of listening (adab al- 
sama). According to a prophetic hadlth, if 
the reciter is to recite the Qur’an as if it 
were revealed into his heart (q.v.), the lis¬ 
tener is to be aware of the fact that he or 
she is listening to the recitation of God’s 
speech (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, nos. 19635, 

19649)- 

As the Qur’an is essentially orally trans¬ 
mitted through recitation and memoriza¬ 
tion, the first step in the education of a 
Muslim child is the memorization of some 
of the short suras such as Surat al-Fatiha 
(q i), Surat al-Ikhlas (q 112) and Surat al- 
Falaq (q 113) and Surat al-Nas (q 114), the 
last two being known as al-Mu c awwidhatan 
(“the two cries for refuge and protection”). 


This first step is followed by the memori¬ 
zation of other suras until the child has 
memorized the whole Qur'an by the age of 
ten or twelve. (This author memorized the 
entire Qur’an by the age of eight.) The im¬ 
portance of this tradition for Muslims is 
perfecdy expressed by Graham: “The very 
act of learning a text ‘by heart’ internalizes 
the text in a way that familiarity with even 
an often-read book does not. Memoriza¬ 
tion is a particularly intimate appropria¬ 
tion of a text, and the capacity to quote or 
recite a text from memory is a spiritual re¬ 
source that is tapped automatically in every 
act of reflection, worship, prayer, or moral 
deliberation, as well as in times of perso¬ 
nal and communal decision or crisis” 
(Graham, Beyond, 160). 

Consequently, qur’anic recitation (qiraat 
al-(Qur'an) developed as an independent 
discipline with rules and methods of its 
own (see recitation, the art of). A pro¬ 
fessional reciter (qari) would recite the 
Qur’an in a rather embellished way known 
as tartil, a term used twice in the Qur’an 
for “recitation” (q 25:32; 73:4). It is re¬ 
ported that the Prophet said, “Embellish 
the Qur’an with your voices.” It is also re¬ 
ported that he said, “He who does not re¬ 
cite the Qur’an melodiously is not one of 
us.” To such precepts the Prophet added 
his personal example, that on the day of 
his victorious entry into Mecca (see con¬ 
quests) he was seen on the back of his 
she-camel vibrantly chanting verses from 
Surat al-Fath. The rules of recitation with 
embellishment (tartil) became a discipline 
called tajwid, rendered as “euphonious reci¬ 
tation.” It is an art related to music. The 
study of qur’anic recitation (including 
learning the science of tajwid and practic¬ 
ing recitation of the Qur’an) thus became 
a prerequisite for a Muslim aspiring to be¬ 
come a singer or a musician. Most of the 
very famous Arab singers (e.g. Sayyid 
Darwlsh, Umm Kalthum and Zakariyya’ 


Ahmad) in Egypt are known to have stud¬ 
ied tajwid and started their career as 
Qur’an reciters. 

With the progress of technology, espe¬ 
cially in the field of audio and video tap¬ 
ing, learning tajwid rules has become more 
accessible for large numbers of Muslims. 
Now there is no need to attend the sessions 
of an expert shaykh or qdri’ in order to learn 
tajwid. Sets of cassettes produced by one 
reciter (e.g. al-Mushaf al-Murattal by Shaykh 
Mahmud al-Husarl which appeared for the 
first time in Egypt in i960) encouraged 
other reciters to record their recitations 
(i qird’di\ see reciters of the qur’an). All 
of these qira’at are now available on CD- 
ROM, accompanied by tajwid- teaching 
programs. Many of the encyclopaediac 
classical commentaries such as those of al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923), al-Qurtubl (d. 671/ 
1272), Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373) and others 
are also now on CD-ROM (see exegesis 
of the qur’an: classical and medieval; 
computers and the qur’an). With the 
spread of internet service thousands of 
web sites about Islam have emerged, many 
containing the Qur’an in Arabic and its 
translation into the relevant language of 
the site (see translation of the qur’an). 
Some sites even present video recordings of 
qur’anic recitations. 

A “correlation between highly oral use of 
scripture and religious reform movements” 
can be observed, and it has been noted 
that the “ ‘internalizing’ of important texts 
through memorization and recitation can 
serve as an effective educational or indoc- 
trinational discipline” (cf. Graham, Beyond, 
161). The recent radical Islamist move¬ 
ments, who introduce themselves as the 
best substitute for current political regimes, 
make very good use of the recitation of the 
Qur’an, among other things, to spread 
their ideologies. Governments in Muslim 
countries, whose “religiosity” is often chal¬ 
lenged by the Islamist movements, have 


not hesitated to encourage memorization 
and recitation of the Qur’an by spending a 
great deal of money on recitation competi¬ 
tions and memorization competitions. In 
Egypt, for example, the highest competi¬ 
tion for the recitation and memorization of 
the Qur’an is sponsored by the Ministry of 
Religious Endowments (wizarat al-awqaf), 
with prizes presented to the winners by the 
President or the Prime Minister on the eve 
of the Night of Power (laylat al-qadr), i.e. 
the twenty-sixth of Ramadan, every year. 

Thus, as an essential element of Muslim 
daily religious life, tartil al-Qur’an has be¬ 
come not only a profession but an institu¬ 
tion. Recitation of verses of the Qur’an is 
always performed at the opening of a pro¬ 
ject, a meeting, a celebration, etc. It is the 
first item to be broadcast on every radio or 
television station in almost every Muslim 
country and it is also the closing item (see 
media and the qur’an). The Arabic MBC 
television station, for example, though 
broadcasting from London, follows the 
same tradition. Recitation of the Qur’an 
is an equally essential part of all funeral 
ceremonies and processions (see death 
and the dead), i.e. the body-washing 
ceremony (ghusl), the funeral-prayer (salat 
al-janaza), and the condolence-receiving 
session ( c aza), where two professional re¬ 
citers are often hired to recite either at 
the house of the deceased or at the neigh¬ 
borhood mosque (for further discussion 
of the place of the Qur’an in everyday 
life, see esp. J. Jomier, L’islam vecu m Egypte, 
185-219). 

Everyday language 

It is worth noting that qur’anic phrases, 
expressions, formulae and vocabulary have 
become an essential component of the 
Arabic language. Qur’anic language, in 
capturing the imagination of Muslims and 
Arabs from the moment of its revelation, 
has affected almost every field of knowl¬ 


edge, namely theology, philosophy, mysti¬ 
cism, linguistics, literature, literary criti¬ 
cism and visual art. 

The linguistic structure of the Qur’an, 
although basically a “parole” in the pre- 
Islamic Arabic language, has been able to 
dominate this language by transforming 
the original signs of the language system 
so that they act as semiotic signs within its 
own system. In other words, qur’anic lan¬ 
guage is trying to dominate the Arabic lan¬ 
guage (q.v.) by transferring its linguistic 
signs to the sphere of semiotics where they 
refer only to one absolute reality, which is 
God (see semantics of the qur’an; 
SEMIOTICS AND NATURE IN THE Qur’an). 
The function of such a transformation is 
evasion of the seen reality in order to 
establish the unseen divine reality of God: 
that is why everything in the whole seen 
reality from top to bottom, according to 
the Qur’an, is nothing but a sign that refers 
to God. Not only natural phenomena, 
whether ani-mate or inanimate, are semi¬ 
otic signs but human history (see history 
and the qur’an), presented in the Qur’an 
to express the everlasting struggle between 
truth and non-truth, is also referred to as 
a series of signs (q.v.; ay at, sing. aya). The 
Qur’an itself is divided into chapters or 
suras (q.v.), each of which is divided into 
verses (q.v.), also known as ayat (sing. aya). 
The comprehensive employment of this 
word in the Qur’an, in both the singular 
and the plural, solidly supports this semio¬ 
tic interconnection. 

By surrounding the activities of every¬ 
day life with its recitation, the qur’anic 
language has successfully dominated the 
standard Arabic language (al-Jusha), as well 
as the various local dialects. Although the 
role of education, religious as well as secu¬ 
lar, cannot be overlooked, the oral/aural 
character of the Qur’an constitutes the 
basic factor in its widespread and effec¬ 
tive re-shaping of the Arabic language. 



Illiterate people have been able, long be¬ 
fore the age of mass education, to memo¬ 
rize and recite the Qur’an. The same is 
true for blind persons who have been capa¬ 
ble, long before the invention of the Braille 
system, of becoming professional reciters 
(qurra) of the Qur’an. Even non-Arab 
Muslims are required to learn how to pray 
in Arabic. Every Muslim is expected to 
memorize at least Surat al-Fatiha and 
some short suras in order to be able to 
perform the prayer in a legally acceptable 
fashion. 

The possibility of non-Arab Muslims’ re¬ 
citing qur’anic passages in translation dur¬ 
ing their prayer was first addressed by Abu 
Hanlfa (d. 150/775), founder of the Hanafl 
school of jurisprudence. From a Persian 
family himself, he did not find any religious 
objection to a Muslim who is unable to un¬ 
derstand or to recite the Qur’an in Arabic, 
performing the prayer in translation. He 
ruled it permissible even for those who had 
learned Arabic but still saw difficulties in 
reciting the Qur’an in Arabic (Abu Zahra, 
AbuHamfa, 241). Al-Shafi'l, however, in¬ 
sisted that reciting a Persian translation of 
the Qur’an prayer is not valid. Moreover, 
even recitation in Arabic, according to 
him, is not valid if the verse sequence is 
mistakenly altered. It is not enough to cor¬ 
rect the mistake by returning to the proper 
sequence, rather the reciter must restart 
the entire sura in its proper order (Shafi'l, 
al-Umm, i, 94). As the opinion of al-Shaffl 
became the one accepted by later consen¬ 
sus (ijma), it became obligatory for non- 
Arab Muslims to recite the qur’anic verses 
in Arabic in their prayer. As a result, lan¬ 
guages like Persian, Turkish, Urdu, Malay 
and others spoken by Muslims became 
heavily influenced by the Qur’an, or at 
least carry a qur’anic imprint, because of 
its oral/aural character. 

The traditional system of Islamic educa¬ 
tion (see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
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qur’anic study), whether in the classical 
school (madrasa) or in private tutoring, usu¬ 
ally starts with study of the Qur’an. Mem¬ 
orizing the whole Qur’an was for a long 
time a pre-condition for a student to be 
admitted to higher education (‘dlimiyya) at 
al-Azhar University in Cairo. Even with 
the introduction of the modern secular 
educational system, the teaching of Islam 
continued as an essential part of the cur¬ 
riculum at all levels. This remains true for 
almost all Muslim countries. With the de¬ 
velopment of mass education in every 
Muslim country in the post-colonial era, 
learning the Qur’an thus became even 
more widespread, a phenonemon which 
can be observed in any Muslim country. 
Even Muslim communities in the diaspora, 
whether living in western or non-western 
countries, seek to establish their own 
schools where they can teach Islam and 
the Qur’an to their children. 

The age of mass media made it much 
easier, as mentioned above, for an individ¬ 
ual to have access to learning Qur’an reci¬ 
tation properly without attending school or 
engaging a private teacher. Qur’an recita¬ 
tion is broadcast every day from all radio 
and television channels in Muslim coun¬ 
tries. It is heard at least twice a day, once at 
the beginning and again at the end of the 
daily broadcast. In some countries, such as 
Egypt, the broadcast of Qur’an recitation 
is far more frequent, as it is heard both be¬ 
fore and after each call to prayer (adhan), 
which occurs five times daily. Religious 
programs, where qur’anic verses are quot¬ 
ed and explained, amount to about 25% of 
the total broadcasts every day. The Egyp¬ 
tian government established a special radio 
station in the sixties (Idha'at al-Qur’an al- 
karim) for the sole purpose of broadcasting 
Qur’an recitation and related qur’anic pro¬ 
grams. The Friday prayer (q.v.) and the 
prayer during the two feasts are broadcast 
in their entirety, including the sermons, by 
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both radio and television in almost every 
Muslim country. With the establishment of 
satellites, like Arab-sat and Nile-sat, the 
broadcast reaches Muslim communities in 
non-Muslim countries, making it possible 
for any Muslim to receive transmission of 
the entire pilgrimage procession from 
Mecca, thereby turning the previously ritu¬ 
alistic privilege of those with the necessary 
means into a publicly Islamic experience 
shared by all. The month of Ramadan, the 
“month of months” of the Muslim calen¬ 
dar, now enjoys widespread publicity in the 
satellite age. Salat al-qiydm, also known as 
tarawih or tahajjud, has also become an ex¬ 
perience publicly shared with those who 
perform it at the Ka'ba in Mecca. Laylat al- 
qadr is a special occasion that some televi¬ 
sion stations broadcast from Mecca until 
the completion of the dawn prayer. 

How much everyday language is influ¬ 
enced by the Qur'an in such an all-peva- 
sive context? It is impossible to provide an 
exact answer, but the phenomenon may be 
illustrated within the limits of this article 
by some examples. Qur’anic phrases and 
verses spoken by Muslims in their ordinary 
language use include: the first part of the 
shahada, “la ilaha ilia llah, ” translated as 
“There is no god but Allah”; the phrase 
asking God’s forgiveness (q.v.; istighjar), 
“astaghftru llah, ” lit. “I ask the forgiveness of 
God”; the Islamic greeting, “al-salamu c alay- 
kum, ” lit. “Peace be with you”; phrases with 
the name Allah, e.g. “la hawla wa-la quw- 
wata ilia bi-llahi l- ‘aliyyi l- ‘agim, ” rendered 
“All power and might are from God, the 
exalted, the great”; “Allahu akbar,” lit. “God 
is greater/the greatest”; the invocation of 
God’s protection against Satan (al-isti'adha) 
and al-basmala (see basmala). 

The first part of the shahada has different 
connotations, depending on the situation: 
to express sadness upon hearing bad news 
about someone known to the person; react¬ 
ing to news of somebody’s death, when it is 


always followed by the qur’anic expression 
inna li-llahi wa-inna ilayhi raji'un, “We surely 
belong to God, and surely we will return to 
him” (a 2:156; cf. 3:83; 6:36; 19:4; 24:64; 
28:39; 40:77 and 96:8). It also conveys a 
sense of anger or displeasure in certain 
contexts. 

Istighjar, which is mentioned and recom¬ 
mended by the Qur’an more than 50 times, 
is always present in everyday language and 
mostly associated with the isti’adha (invoca¬ 
tion of God’s protection against Satan), 
either to express sorrow for anger or to 
persuade an angry person to calm down. 
The Islamic greeting (salam) also has its 
foundation in the Qur’an as the greeting 
given by the angels to those who deserve 
paradise (cf. Q, 6:54; 7:46; 10:10; 13:24; 

14:23; 15:46; 19:62; 56:26). It is also the re¬ 
quired greeting of the prophets (cf. Q, 19:15, 
33). As the word Islam itself is derived 
from the same root as salam, s-l-m, and as 
al-Salam is one of the most beautiful 
names of God (asma’Allah al-husna), it be¬ 
came an obvious choice as the greeting of 
Muslims. It is also part of a formula used 
to greet the souls of ancestors upon arrival 
at the graveyard, whether visiting or partic¬ 
ipating in a funeral. The formula is al- 
salamu ‘alaykum dara qawmin mu’mimn, antum 
al-sabiqun wa-nahnu in shd’a llah bikum lahi- 
qun, “Peace be upon you, residence of peo¬ 
ple of faith, you preceded us and we will 
join you, God willing.” The qur’anically 
derived Arabic phrase for “God willing” 

(in sha'a llah) is a very common expression 
among Muslims. Like the greeting “al- 
salam ‘alaykum ” (also, saldm[un] 'alaykum), its 
usage in everyday language is not limited 
to Arab Muslims. 

The name of God, Allah, is present in al¬ 
most every example offered here. In Ara¬ 
bic, especially in the Egyptian dialect, its 
frequency in everyday speech with multiple 
connotations is remarkable. It can express 
deep appreciation or admiration of a 
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beautiful face, voice, song, poem, scent, 
sight, drink, meal, etc., if pronounced with 
a very long last syllable and closed at the 
end. It can express anger and dissatisfac¬ 
tion if pronounced with a higher tone 
stressing the double lam ending with the 
intonation of a rhetorical question. It can 
convey a connotation of teasing or mock¬ 
ing if it is repeated twice with an open 
ending. More will be said on this subject in 
the next section below. 

The expression la hawla wa-la quwwata ilia 
bi-llahi l- ‘aliyyi l- ‘afim contains three of 
God’s names (Allah, al-'All and al- c Azim) 
in addition to reference to another of his 
names (al-QawT, £ 11:66; 22:40, 74; 33:25; 
40:22; 42:19; 57:25; 58:21). The expression 
is used in everyday language to express re¬ 
action to a situation where a sense of 
power or strong authority is displayed. The 
phrase “Allahu akbar” has many functions: it 
is the marker of entry into the prayer con¬ 
text, in that sense it is called takbirat al- 
ihram. It also indicates, within the context 
of prayer, movement from one praying po¬ 
sition to another. It is always followed by 
isti’adha and then basmala before reciting 
Surat al-Fatiha. The isti'adha seeks God’s 
protection against the devil (q.v.) by saying 
a'udhu bi-llahi mina l-shaytani l-rajin, espe¬ 
cially when beginning Qur’an recitation 
(cf. Q, 16:98). Like the isti'adha, the basmala 
(bi-smi llahi l-rahmani l-rahlm), “In the name 
of God, the compassionate, the merciful,” 
is also to be recited before Surat al-Fatiha 
because, with the exception of the ninth 
sura of the Qur’an, it occurs at the open¬ 
ing of every sura in the qur’anic text 
(:mushaf q.v.). It also appears in a verse 
within a sura (q, 27:30). 

Apart from their essential role in prayer, 
the takbn, isti'adha, basmala and Surat al- 
Fatiha play other important roles in the 
language and practice of everyday life. 
Takbvr is always used, for example, to ex¬ 
press dissatisfaction in a situation where 


someone speaks or acts arrogantly. As for 
isti'adha, besides its use in religious and de¬ 
votional contexts (cf. Q 3:36; 7:200; 19:18; 
23:97), it expresses, in everyday usage, the 
speaker’s intention not to be involved in 
matters or affairs which he or she disap¬ 
proves of or resents. The two suras called 
al-Mu‘awwidhatan (q. 113 and Q, 114) are 
recited before sleeping, preceded as a mat¬ 
ter of course by both isti'adha and basmala. 
They are also recited by mothers to a cry¬ 
ing baby. If isti'adha is intended to seek pro¬ 
tection against the devil (i.e. a negative di¬ 
mension of life), basmala represents the 
positive dimension of seeking a blessing 
(q.v.; baraka ). 

By virtue of its positive connotation, bas¬ 
mala is frequently present in the diverse ac¬ 
tivities of everyday life. It is reported in a 
well-known hadlth that any action or be¬ 
havior is incomplete if executed without 
having the basmala recited ( kullu shay’in la 
yudhkaru fihi ismu Udh fa -huwa abtar, Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, no. 8355). It should be 
recited upon entering a room or a house, 
opening a book, eating a meal, and it has 
become common behavior on television 
talk shows for a guest to start his or her an¬ 
swer with the basmala, regardless of the 
topic. It is very normal for students of all 
ages to whisper the basmala before exams, 
oral or written. It has recently been used 
by some airlines, e.g. Gulf Air, Saudi Air 
and others, on an audiotape played before 
takeoff. It is followed on the same tape by 
part of another verse of the Qur’an, 
subhana man sakhkhara land hadha wa-ma 
kunna lahu muqrinm, “Glory to God who 
tamed this [i.e. the sea and animals] for 
our use, for we are unable to control it” (cf. 
Q 43:13). The verse, meant to glorify God 
whose power makes it possible for people 
to travel on water and to ride on the backs 
of animals, is equally applied to modern 
technology. It has also been a general prac¬ 
tice for many Muslims to recite the basmala 
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followed by Q, 43:13 when he or she starts 
his or her car. The basmala has a certain 
magical power according to some mystics 
who believe in the magical power of lan¬ 
guage in general and in the sacred power 
of Arabic, the language of the Qur’an in 
particular (cf. Ibn al-'Arabl, Futuhat, i, 58 f.; 
ii, 395 f.). It should be mentioned here that 
the literature about the magical power of 
language in Islamic culture is probably de¬ 
rived, at least partially, from the enigmatic 
letters at the beginning of some qur’anic 
suras, al-huruf al-muqatta 'a (see letters 
AND MYSTERIOUS LETTERS). 

The recitation of Surat al-Fatiha (qira’at 
al-jatiha) expresses, in the broadest sense, 
the idea of donation, although the mean¬ 
ing varies with the context. If said in the 
context of condolences, at the graveyard or 
at mention of the name of the deceased, 
the recitation is a donation in return for 
God’s mercy and a blessing for the soul of 
the deceased. If it is done while visiting or 
passing by a saint’s shrine, its recitation is 
meant to gain a blessing (baraka) from the 
saint (wall). It can also signal that someone 
has recently been or is about to be en¬ 
gaged. Betrothal is traditionally associated 
with the recitation of Surat al-Fatiha by 
some family members of the future groom 
and bride. It is also recited before the wed¬ 
ding contract session (katb al-kitab) and on 
the wedding night and is meant to add a 
sacred nature to the marriage institution 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). 

The first verse of Surat al-Fatiha after the 
basmala, i.e. al-hamdu lillahi rabbi l-'alamm, is 
also part of everyday language. At the be¬ 
ginning of a meal, the basmala is recited, 
and at the end this first verse (al-hamd) is 
recited. But al-hamd is not limited to thank¬ 
ing God for blessings provided. Rather it 
should always be the reaction of the Mus¬ 
lim to whatever God bestows on him or 
her, hence the statement, “Thanks be to 
God who alone is to be thanked for un¬ 


pleasant things” ( al-hamdu lillahi lladhi la 
yuhmadu 'ala makruhin siwah, see gratitude 
and ingratitude). This explains why the 
answer given by a Muslim to the casual 
question, “How are you?” is always an¬ 
swered by al-hamd regardless of how he 
or she really is. 

Like al-hamd, the glorification (al-tasbih) is 
also a part of everyday language, but con¬ 
veys, like the recitation of Surat al-Fatiha, 
different senses according to context, e.g. 
different levels of excitement. An invoca¬ 
tion (dua ) composed of most of the above 
elements is frequently recited as follows: 
“Glory to God, praise be to God; there is 
no other god besides God, God is great, 
and there is no power or strength other 
than in him, the exalted, the magnificent” 

(subhana llah, wa-l-hamdu lillahi, wa-la ilaha 
ilia llah, wa-Allahu akbar wa-la hawla wa-la 
quwwata ilia bi-llahi l- ‘aliyyi l- ‘agim; for fur¬ 
ther discussion on the Qur’an’s influence 
on everyday language, see Jomier, L’islam 
vku m Egypte, 221-40). 

Artistic presentation, calligraphy and crafts 
There is no need to elaborate on the artis¬ 
tic dimension of Qur’an recitation, espe¬ 
cially when performed by a professional 
qdn ’ endowed with a melodious voice. Tartil 
based on mastering the rules of tajwid is 
actually a musical performance. The use 
of different terminologies, such as tartil in¬ 
stead of ghinad (singing), is meant to differ¬ 
entiate between melodious production as 
entertainment intended for amusement 
and that associated with serious religious 
activity. For the same reason, other forms 
of religious music, such as praise of the 
Prophet (mada’ih) or religious folk poetry, 
are referred to as chant (inshad) and not 
singing (ghinad). In daily life, however, Mus¬ 
lims react to Qur’an recitation, whether 
listening to a reciter or a recording, in a 
manner similar to that prompted by a 
musical performance. 


Offering condolences (ta’ziya) is an occa¬ 
sion to listen to Qur’an recitation directly 
from a qdri’. In the Egyptian countryside, 
for example, people extoll the quality of a 
certain qdri’ with a loud cry of “Allah” after 
each pause between verses. They some¬ 
times even ask the shaykh to repeat a verse 
or verses. It is expensive to hire a well- 
trained qdri’ with a beautiful voice, such a 
qdri’ being something of a star. The re¬ 
nown of the qdri’who is hired depends on 
the wealth of the deceased’s family or the 
amount of inheritance (q.v.) he left behind. 
Thus paying condolences (ta'd/J) can offer 
a splendid opportunity for those who ap¬ 
preciate the art of Qur’an recitation both 
to fulfil a religious duty and to experience 
exquisite recitation. 

Again, in a fashion analogous to the en¬ 
joyment of music, qur’anic recitation may 
be experienced through listening to a tape 
or compact disk. Like musical art, Qur’an 
recitation can also be enjoyed through 
one’s own practice of recitation. The 
division of the Qu’ran into 30 parts 
(juz) — each of which is further divided 
into two parts (hizb) which are themselves 
divided into four quarters (rub’) — makes it 
feasible for a Muslim to enjoy daily recita¬ 
tion of at least one rub ‘ if not more. In a 
communal context, the recitation of the 
Qur’an is performed weekly by a profes¬ 
sionally trained shaykh in every mosque 
before the Friday prayer and sermon. At 
this weekly recitation, preference is given 
to the recitation of Q 18, Surat al-Kahf 
(“The Cave”). 

The ninety-nine most beautiful names of 
God (asmd’Allah al-husna) — originally 
based on the £ 59:22-24 — are usually 
sung, accompanied by flute and drums, in 
Sufi dhikr ceremonies. The singer, or mun- 
shid, melodically repeats over and over 
again the names of God while the partici¬ 
pants sway back and forth to the right and 
to the left. Within the melody, the name of 
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Allah is uttered. The rhythm of the move¬ 
ment, as well as the utterance of the name 
of Allah, gradually quickens in response to 
the melody. The end of the performance 
approaches when the name of Allah alone 
is recited by repeating the first and the last 
letters (alif, ha), thus indicating the attain¬ 
ment of the state of annihilation in God 
(fana). Apart from the ritual function of 
this musical presentation of the names of 
God, there is also the aesthetic side, inter¬ 
est in which is confirmed by the wide¬ 
spread distribution of these musical pre¬ 
sentations in recorded form. The musical 
productions do not belong to an individual 
singer, but like folk songs are performed 
by anyone with a beautiful and strong 
voice capable of song. In such a fashion 
the musical presentation of God’s names 
is not unlike their presentation in calli¬ 
graphy (q.v.). 

If the recitation of the Qur’an has devel¬ 
oped its own musical genre, its written 
form has developed two kinds of visual art, 
calligraphy and book decoration (see 
ORNAMENT AND ILLUMINATION). Manu¬ 
script decoration (see manuscripts of the 
qur’an) was an art developed by Muslims 
through their efforts to invent markers or 
indicators for the early TJthmanic copies 
(mtishaf, see codices of the qur’an) of the 
Qur’an, in order to facilitate recitation of 
the written text. First it was necessary to 
add diacritical points in order to differen¬ 
tiate between Arabic letters of similar writ¬ 
ten form; second, to establish signs indicat¬ 
ing short vowels within and at the ends of 
words; and third, to create a system for the 
numbering of the verses and the demarca¬ 
tion of the beginning and end of each 
sura. Different colorful artistic markers, 
still highly esteemed, were employed. The 
work of binding and covering the manu¬ 
script was considered a sacred craft to be 
performed only by those who were well- 
trained and had long experience. Many of 
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these Qur’an manuscripts, produced in the 
age before print (see printing of the 
Qur’an), are now displayed in museums 
all over the world. In the wake of the revo¬ 
lutionary development of printing tech¬ 
nology, the mushaf decoration became an 
independent and technical art in the pro¬ 
duction of printed Qur’ans. 

It continues to be commonplace in any 
Muslim house, apartment or even a single 
room, to have a copy of the qur’anic text 
placed in the highest possible position as a 
blessing (baraka). It is also often seen be¬ 
hind the front or the rear window of a car. 
The golden mushaf around the neck of a 
Muslim woman or girl is a beautiful piece 
of art. The production of such sacred art 
and jewellery is, it could be argued, one of 
the liveliest industries in the Muslim world. 

The art of monumental calligraphy as 
connected to the Qur’an consists of trans¬ 
forming the written text into visual tab¬ 
leaux. Letters and words are only elements 
that form the entire piece of art and are no 
longer meant to be read. In such elaborate 
calligraphy, the readability of the written 
text of the Qur’an is less important than its 
artistically powerful presentation. Accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine that the Qur’an repre¬ 
sents the eternal and uncreated utterance 
of God {kalam Allah al-azali al-qadm, the 
Qur’an is believed to have previous exis¬ 
tence in heaven (see heavenly book) 
where it was, and still is, recorded on the 
preserved tablet (q.v.; al-lawh al-mahfuf). It 
is written there in magnificent Arabic let¬ 
ters, each of which is as great as a moun¬ 
tain, specifically Mount Qaf, which is sup¬ 
posed to surround and encompass the 
entire earth (cf. al-Zarkashi, al-Burhan, i, 
229). It has also been noted that the Islamic 
prohibition of any kind of figural represen¬ 
tation of living figures (see iconoclasm) 
made the art of calligraphy prosper and 
flourish in various media (see art and 

ARCHITECTURE AND THE QUR’AN). 


As arabesque represents Islamic art in its 
abstract form, calligraphy represents a par¬ 
allel form of artistic presentation of the 
word of God (q.v.). A variety of script 
forms (khutut) are employed in qur’anic cal¬ 
ligraphy in both the Arab and non-Arab 
Muslim world (T. Fahd, Khatt). As might 
be expected, the verses and suras most fre¬ 
quently presented in calligraphy corre¬ 
spond to those most often recited, under¬ 
lining their particular significance in the 
everyday life of the Muslim. Commonly 
appearing in beautiful calligraphy are 
phrases such as “There is no god but 
Allah” (la ilaha ilia llah) and “Muhammad 
is the messenger (q.v.) of God” (Muham- 
madun rasulu llah), which together make up 
the testimony to faith (shahada); the plea for 
God’s forgiveness (astaghjiru llah); and many 
other phrases that demonstrate the variety 
of ways in which the term Allah is used. 
These include “There is no support or 
strength except in God, the exalted, the 
great” (la hawla wa-la quwwata ilia bi-llahi 
l- ‘aliyyi l- ‘afim); the magnification of God 
(Allahu akbar); the invocation of God to 
provide refuge from Satan (al-isti'adha); the 
invocation of God’s name (basmala); and, 
finally, the most beautiful names (al-asma’ 
al-husna). 

Since Allah is the focal name that em¬ 
braces all other names and attributes of 
God, it became, and still is, subject to 
much theosophical interpretation. A con¬ 
siderable portion of Sufi literature is dedi¬ 
cated to explaining the multivalent signifi¬ 
cance of each letter of the name of Allah. 
In calligraphy, the name is written either 
individually or at the center of the other 
names of God in many different forms and 
presentations: in the shape of a circle, 
square or triangle, each shape being an 
artistic expression of a particular Sufi ex¬ 
planation of the divine reality. The circular 
shape, for example, is a visual mode of 
expressing the theory, elaborated by Ibn 



al-‘Arabl (d. 638/1240), of the relationship 
between the name Allah and the rest of 
God’s names. While the name Allah occu¬ 
pies the center of the circle, which repre¬ 
sents the universe, the other names of 
God, being countless, are represented as 
lines extending from the centre to every 
point of the circle. The artistic tableaux 
containing the calligraphic representations 
of the above-mentioned qur’anic verses 
and words may be found everywhere in 
any Muslim community, on the walls of 
houses and offices, as bumper stickers or 
decals for car windows, as well as in 
mosques. The desk tops in many official 
buildings bear small plaques which display 
such verses as “On God I depend” ( tawak- 
kaltu ‘ala llah, cf. 0,9:129; 10:71; 11:56, 88; 
12:67; 13:30; 42:10, etc); “God is my lord” 
{Allah rabbi, cf. 0.13:30; 18:38; 19:36; 40:28; 
42:10; 43:64); “This is from God’s grace” 
(hadha min fadli llah); and “Victory [comes] 
only from God” (wa-ma l-nasra ilia min ‘indi 
llah). Tableaux containing particular verses 
like the Throne Verse (q 2:255) and the 
Light Verse (q 24:35) are best sellers, as are 
those inscribed with certain chapters such 
as Q, 36 (Surat Yasin) and Q 112 (Surat al- 
Ikhlas). 

Such verses and suras are also inscribed 
on small golden and silver pendants. The 
visual presentation of qur’anic verses and 
phrases by metal inscription is not a mod¬ 
ern phenomenon (see epigraphy). Inscrib¬ 
ing copper, silver and gold (q.v.), as well as 
coins in general, is an ancient Islamic craft. 
Nowadays, it has become an industry, with 
almost every Muslim girl and woman 
wearing around her neck a pendant with a 
qur’anic inscription, the most common be¬ 
ing “What God wills” (ma sha’a llah), the 
basmala, “There is no god but Allah” (la 
ilaha ilia llah), and the Throne and Light 
verses. 

The importance of both the Throne and 
the Light verses may have its roots in the 
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mystical interpretation given to them, an 
interpretation that later became an essen¬ 
tial aspect of folk Islamic beliefs (see 
POPULAR AND TALISMANIC USES OF THE 

qur’an). The Light Verse exemplifies the 
rhetorical device of allegory (tamthil), with 
the nature of God being compared to the 
nature of light. This light of God, how¬ 
ever, is not the ordinary light known and 
enjoyed in daily life, but is rather an ex¬ 
traordinary kind of light which can only 
be perceived through similitudes. The 
similitude is expressed through extraordi¬ 
nary linguistic means in order to convey 
the extraordinary nature of God’s light 
(see similes). Al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111) 
devoted a treatise (Mishkat al-anwar) to 
explaining in detail the conception of the 
divine fight in reference to the above- 
mentioned qur’anic verse. 

The Throne Verse, on the other hand, 
represents the master verse of the Qur’an 
(sayyidat al-Qur’an) for al-Ghazali, since it 
contains the three major branches of the 
most important qur’anic sciences, i.e. the 
science of knowing God {‘ilm ma'rifat llah, 
ci.Jawahir, 45-9). Compared with Surat al- 
Ikhlas, which contains only one branch of 
the science of knowing God, i.e. knowing 
his essence, (‘ilm ma l rifat al-dhat), the 
Throne Verse merits a higher position in 
al-Ghazali’s categorization. Both of these 
verses have generated an extensive theo¬ 
logical and mystical literature and occu¬ 
pied the attention of many generations of 
Muslim scholars. Their popularity has also 
expressed itself, as has been noted, in man¬ 
ifold material representations of varying 
levels of artistic skill and craftsmanship. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, it can be said that the Qur¬ 
’an was able to penetrate all aspects of 
daily fife by re-forming and re-shaping the 
everyday fife of the early Muslim commu¬ 
nity physically as well as spiritually. The 
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spread of Islam in a very short period 
presented the Qur’an to different socio¬ 
cultural environments, where it eventually 
enjoyed an exalted position. As it gradually 
infiltrated the texture of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, including its proverbs (a topic 
touched upon here only tangentially; cf. 

M. B. Isma'll, al-Amthal), it succeeded in 
influencing all the languages spoken by 
non-Arab Muslims. It is at the level of lan¬ 
guage, the building block of thought and 
of community, whether the media of the 
language be material (see material cul¬ 
ture and the qur’an) or audio-visual, 
whether the form of conveyance be recita¬ 
tion or crafts, that the Qur’an has had its 
most pervasive influence on all aspects of 
Muslim everyday life. 

Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd 
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Evil see GOOD AND EVIL 


Evil Deeds 

Actions that are intended to harm others. 
The term normally understood as “evil 
deed” or “sin” (sayyia) is mentioned in the 
Qur’an 24 times in the singular, and 36 
times in the plural. In many verses, the 
term is directly juxtaposed to “good 
deed(s)” (q.v.; hasana, pi. hasanat ) and is 
often interpreted by Muslim exegetes as 
denoting actions which are negative by 
means of their intentions and conse¬ 
quences. Other related terms include “sin” 
(1 dhanb ; see sin, major and minor) men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an 39 times in its various 
permutations, “wrong-doing,” attested 
over 200 times in various derivatives of 
and “disobedience” (q.v.; ma’siya 
[0,58:8, 9] and ‘isyan [049 : 7])- The first 
verbal form of the Arabic root for this last 
set of words, '-s-y, (‘asa,ya’si) is attested 27 
times, whereas the adjective, 'ast, occurs 

twice (019:14, 44)- 

According to many Muslim exegetes, 
knowledge of good and evil, and specific¬ 
ally what constitutes good and evil actions, 
is evident to all people. This idea is found 
in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s (d. 543/1148) exegesis of 
07:172-3; 9:8; 23:111, 115; 91:7-10 and other 
passages ( Ahkam , ad loc.). 0 7:172-3 re " 


counts how God took all humanity from 
the loins of Adam (see adam and eve) and 
made them testify to God as their creator. 
Insofar as good deeds (q.v.) are considered 
to be following God and his command¬ 
ments (q.v.), evil deeds are disobeying God 
and rejecting his commandments. 0 28:59 
implies that ignorance of God and his 
commandments cannot excuse evil actions 
since God never destroys a town (see pun¬ 
ishment stories) until he has sent a mes¬ 
senger (q.v.) reciting for them God’s revela¬ 
tions (Qur’an commentators have set forth 
the various “evil” characters who opposed 
the prophets; e.g. Ibn Kathir, Qisas al- 
anbiya’; Tha'labi, Qisas; Kisa’i, Qisas; see 

PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOd). 0,7:38 is 
also interpreted to mean that people can¬ 
not account for their evil deeds with the 
claim that they were merely following the 
example of the generation (see genera¬ 
tions) before them. Further proof of this 
connection between faith (q.v.) and deeds is 
the fact that the acts of those who say that 
they believe in God while in their hearts 
they do not (see hypocrites and hypoc¬ 
risy) are also considered as evil (or cor¬ 
rupt; see corruption), even if such people 
believe that they are doing good (q, 2:11-2). 

Because the purpose of creation is the 
worship (q.v.) of God, all actions which are 
not in accord with this purpose are consid¬ 
ered to be in vain (batil). According to al- 
Tabari’s (d. 310/923) commentary on 
Q, 18:102-8 ( Tafsir, ad loc.), those whose 
actions have been most unproductive 
and misleading in this world are those 
who thought that they were doing good 
by acquiring fame for themselves and 
their own works. A similar idea is ex¬ 
pressed in £ 11:15-6. Earthly deeds, or 
actions oriented to this world and away 
from the worship of God, are inconse¬ 
quential in the sense that things acquired 
on earth are ephemeral. 

The notion of evil deeds as vanity is also 
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found in some of the Muslim exegesis of 
passages concerning the efficacy of other 
deities. q 22:62, for example, contrasts 
God as the “truth” (al-haqq) with the other 
things that people call upon for help as 
“vain falsehood” (al-batil). This relates to 
the idea that doing evil, like worshipping 
false gods, is a rejection of the truth. God 
as truth and rejection of God as falsehood 
(al-batil) is also found in £ 47:3. £ 6:24 is 
interpreted by Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi (d. 
606/1210; Tafsir, ad loc.) to mean that the 
false gods which people create for them¬ 
selves will not intercede on their behalf on 
the day of judgment (see last judgment; 
intercession) as God will do on the behalf 
of his followers. This idea is found in such 
additional passages as q 10:30, 11:21, 16:87 
and 41:48. Muslim exegetes also point out 
that the many qur’anic references to those 
who “associate” other things with God 
(mushrikun) may refer not only to polytheists 
but also to those who put their own fame 
or wealth (q.v.) above the worship of God 
(see polytheism and atheism; idolatry 
AND IDOLATORS). 

It is in this sense that evil deeds are not 
only inconsequential but also misleading 
(dalal), causing people to stray (see astray; 
error) from the righteous path, which is 
the worship of God (see path or way). 
Al-Tabari, in his commentary on q 7:53 
{Tafsir, ad loc.), reports on the authority of 
Ibn ‘Abbas that, on the day of judgment, 
those who did not worship God will not 
find their own creations able to intercede 
on their behalf before God. q 50:16-29 de¬ 
scribes how, on the day of judgment, the 
two angels who accompany each person on 
earth will appear and give an account of 
the evil and good deeds done by that per¬ 
son (see record of human actions). 

Some exegetes understand these “angels” 
not literally but as metaphors for the re¬ 
cording of each person’s good and evil 
deeds, q 50:22 stresses that, on this day, 


people will see the consequences of their 
actions, their evil deeds addressed as a 
waste of the time God had provided them 
for his worship. See also ethics and the 
qUR’AN; GOOD AND EVIL. 

Brannon M. Wheeler 
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Exegesis of the Qur’an: Classical 
and Medieval 

Interpretation of the Qur’an in the pre¬ 
modern period. Qur’anic exegesis (tafsir, 
ta ’wil) is one of the most important 
branches of the qur’anic sciences ( 'ulum al- 
Qur’an, see traditional disciplines of 
quR’ANic study), but is only one part of 
the wider Islamic hermeneutics, which 
also comprises the legal hermeneutics 
operative in the arena of hadith and law 
(see hadith and the quR’AN; law and 
the quR’AN). This latter type of herme¬ 
neutics, however, plays a leading role in 
the qur’anic commentaries. 

Etymology and significance of the Arabic words 
tafsir, ta’wil, and related terms 
The Arabic word tafsir means the act of in¬ 
terpreting, interpretation, exegesis, expla¬ 
nation, but also connotes an actual com¬ 
mentary on the Qur’an. The term is used 
for commentaries on scientific or philo¬ 
sophical works, being in this last case 
equivalent to sharh, “explanation,” which is 
reserved primarily for profane purposes 
such as commentaries on poetry and on 
philological, grammatical and literary 
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works, etc. (cf. Gilliot, Sharh; Rippin, 

Tafslr [in er, xiv], 236). Although tafsir 
with no other qualification refers in most 
cases to a qur’anic interpretation or com¬ 
mentary, its origin is not Arabic. The verb 
fassara, “to discover something hidden,” is 
a borrowing from Aramaic, Syriac or 
Christian-Palestinian [peshar, pashshar, see 
foreign vocabulary). The same verb is 
also found inJewish-Aramaic. Accordingly, 
it cannot be determined whether Arabs 
(q.v.) or Muslims took the word over from 
the Jews or from the Christians (Fraenkel, 
Die ardmdischen Fremdworter, 28; Hebbo, 
Fremdworter, 277-9; Horovitz, Jewish proper 
names, 74; Jeffery, For. vocab., 92). 

The emergence of the word tafsir as a 
technical term is unclear. It occurs as a 
hapax legomenon in q_ 25:33: “They do not 
bring to you any similitude, but what we 
bring to you [is] the truth, and better in ex¬ 
position (wa-ahsana tafsiran).” This unique 
attestation is in a polemical context (see 
POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE), giv¬ 
ing the assurance that any opposition to 
Muhammad (q.v.) by the unbelievers (see 
belief and unbelief) will be countered by 
divine assistance. Some of the qur’anic 
commentators have proposed here an ety¬ 
mology by metathesis {tafsir/tasjvr, “unveil¬ 
ing,” or takshif “uncovering;” SuyutJ, Itqan, 
iv, 192). It seems doubtful, however, to see 
in this verse the origin of tafsir as a techni¬ 
cal term (Wansbrough, qs, 154 f.). 

The Arabic ta’wil, “interpretation, exege¬ 
sis,” literally related to the notion of “re¬ 
turning to the beginning” (according to 
al-Haklm al-Tirmidhi [d. 292/905 or 
298/910]; Nwyia, Exegese, 145-6), is the sec¬ 
ond technical term of the semantic field of 
interpretation. It occurs eighteen times in 
the Qur’an, signifying the interpretation of 
narratives (q.v.) or of dreams (q, 12:36, 101; 
see dreams and sleep), or a deeper inter¬ 
pretation (q 3:7; DamaghanI, Wujuh, i, 


197-8, where five meanings are given). It 
has recently been definitively shown that 
the verb ta’awwala, from which the term 
ta’wil is formed, originally meant “to apply 
a verse to a given situation,” before it came 
to mean allegorical interpretation (Ver- 
steegh , Arabic grammar, 63-4; Nwyia, ibid., 
meaning “reality,” haqiqa). 

The antithesis tafsir/ta’wil has been at¬ 
tested since the first half of the second/ 
eighth century, and probably before, in the 
earliest rudimentary attempts to classify 
exegesis. The Kufan scholar Muhammad 
b. al-Sa’ib Abu 1-Nadr al-Kalbl (d. 146/ 
763) attributes to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 69/688) 
the following classification: “The Qur’an 
was [revealed] in four aspects (wujuh): tafsir 
[the literal meaning?], which scholars 
know; Arabic with which the Arabs are 
acquainted; lawful and unlawful (q.v.; halal 
wa-hardm), of which it is not permissible for 
people to be unaware; [and] ta’wil [the 
deeper meaning?] that only God knows” 
(see Arabic language). When a further 
explanation of ta’wil is demanded, it is de¬ 
scribed as “what will be” (ma huwa ka’in, 
Muqatil, Tafsir, i, 27). This categorization 
could have had its origin in the Jewish and 
patristic discussions on the four meanings 
of scripture (Heb. peshat, “literal transla¬ 
tion”; remez, “implied meaning”; derash, 
“homiletic comprehension”; sod, “mystical, 
allegorical meaning”; Zimels, Bible; for 
patristic and medieval conceptions of 
the four meanings [literal/historical, 
allegorical/spiritual, tropological/moral 
and anagogical/eschatological], see De 
Lubac, Exegese; Bowering, Mystical, 135-42). 

Representative of this antithesis between 
tafsir and ta’wil is the opposition between 
the transmission (riwaya) of exegesis from 
early authorities, such as the Companions 
of the Prophet (q.v.), and an exegesis built 
upon critical reflection (diraya), as a decla¬ 
ration of al-Matundl (d. 333/944) in his 



qur’anic commentary indicates: “The tafsir 
belongs to the Companions, the ta’wil to 
the scholars (fuqaha), because the com¬ 
panions saw the events and knew the cir¬ 
cumstances of the revelation of the 
Qur’an” (Matundl, Ta’wilat, 5; see occa¬ 
sions of revelation; revelation and 
inspiration). 

This opposition is not, however, always 
the same. In a tradition attributed to the 
Khurasan! exegete Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767), it is said: “He who recites the 
Qur’an and does not know the ta’wil of it is 
an ummi” (lit. “illiterate,” but perhaps also 
a “pagan”; Muqatil, Tafsir, i, 26-7; see 
illiteracy; recitation of the qur’an). 
Others have said that tafsir is the explana¬ 
tion (bayan) of a term which has only one 
significance, whereas ta’wil is the reduction 
of a plurivocal term to a single significa¬ 
tion according to the context (SuyutT, Itqan, 
iv, 192), on the basis of which it could be 
argued that the distinction between the two 
terms remained a theoretical one. Abu 
‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838), 
whose interest in the text of the Qur’an 
was primarily legal, had asserted that they 
were one and the same (SuyutT, Itqan, iv, 
192; Wansbrough, qs, 155-6). 

It could be said that the contradictions 
in the definition of both terms reflect not 
only differences in times, practices and in¬ 
dividuals, but also the fact that the nascent 
Muslim exegesis was influenced by Jewish 
and Christian discussions about the four 
(or more; Muqatil, Tafsir, i, 27, beginning 
with “fi l-(Qur’an, ” lists 32 “literary genres” 
in the Qur’an) meanings of scripture (see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’an). The USe of 
the term wajh, pi. wujiih, “aspect, face, sig¬ 
nificance,” in these discussions may recall 
the Tannaitic panim of scripture, also con¬ 
nected with the Muslim debates on the 
seven “letters/aspects” (al-ahruf al-sab‘a) 
in which the Qur’an is supposed to have 


been revealed (see readings of the 
qur’an). 

Legitimation of qur’anic exegesis 
The nature of the early exegesis in Islam 
continues to be vigorously debated, as does 
the idea of opposition to this activity itself. 
No definitive explanation has yet been 
given for the supposed opposition to the 
practice of interpreting the Qur’an, al¬ 
though three main solutions have been 
proposed (Leemhuis, Origins, 15-9; Gilliot, 
Debuts, 84-5). The first posits that the exe¬ 
gesis rejected by pious circles in early Islam 
was based on historical legends and escha¬ 
tological narratives ( malahim, Suyup, Itqan, 
iv, 205, 207-8, quoting Ibn Hanbal; Gold- 
ziher, Richtungen, 55-61; see the names of 
the comparatively few scholars who ob¬ 
jected to or refrained from tafsir activity in 
Taban, Tafsir, i, 84-9; id., Commentary, i, 

^-g; Jeffery, Muqaddimas, 183-206 [K. al- 
Mabani]; see eschatology). Birkeland 
(Opposition, 19 f.), however, sees no such 
aversion at all in the first Islamic century, 
e.g. among the disciples of Ibn ‘Abbas, and 
believes strong opposition arose in the 
second/eighth century. Thereafter, exegesis 
gained general acceptance with the intro¬ 
duction of special rules for the transmis¬ 
sion of reports (Birkeland, Opposition, 19 fi; 
id., Lord, 6-13, 133-7). The third solution 
was advanced by Abbott [Studies, ii, 106-12), 
who maintains that the opposition to tafsir 
was limited to a special category of am¬ 
biguous or unclear (mutashabih, pi. muta- 
shabihat) verses (q.v.) of the Qur’an (see 
ambiguous). Exegetes have never agreed, 
however, on which verses are unclear, or 
even what that qualification means pre¬ 
cisely (Rippin, Tafsir [in er, xiv], 237-8). 

It can be thus concluded that opposition 
to exegesis was above all an opposition to 
the use of personal opinion [ray’, Birke¬ 
land, Opposition, 9-10), beginning from the 
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end of the second/eighth century when 
the rules for the transmission of tradi¬ 
tions mandated acceptable chains of au¬ 
thorities (isnads). Exegetical traditions 
without any origin (asl), i.e. without au¬ 
thoritative chains — a category which 
included exegesis by personal opinion or 
that promulgated by popular preachers 
(qussas) — were rejected, even though their 
narratives were often the same as those of 
the traditions introduced by authoritative, 
sound chains of scholars. 

In spite of the supposed aversion of some 
ancient scholars to qur’anic exegesis and 
the fact that the Qur’an itself does not ex¬ 
plicitly state that it should be interpreted, 
commentators have been able to legitimate 
their exegetical practice over the centuries. 
One of the passages of the Qur’an to 
which they refer for this legitimization is 
<2 3:7: “It is he who sent down upon you 
the book (q.v.), wherein are verses clear 
(muhkamat) that are the essence (lit. mother) 
of the book, and others ambiguous 
(mutashabihat). As for those whose hearts 
(see heart) are perverse, they follow the 
ambiguous part, desiring dissension (q.v.), 
and desiring its interpretation (ta'wil); and 
none knows its interpretation, save God. 
And those firmly rooted in knowledge (see 

KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; INTELLECT) 

say, : We believe in it; all is from our lord 
(q.v.)’; yet none remembers, save men pos¬ 
sessed of minds.” The first part of the last 
pericope (“and none knows its interpreta¬ 
tion. ..) could be read in another way, since 
the Arabic text provides no indication of 
where stops and pauses should be taken: 
“And none knows its interpretation save 
only God and those firmly rooted in 
knowledge, who say....” With the latter 
reading, the interpretative task was open to 
unclear and ambigous verses, as well as to 
the clear ones (Wansborough, qs, 149-53; 
McAuliffe, Text). 


The beginnings of qur’anic exegesis 
The beginnings of qur’anic exegesis have 
also been the object of vigorous debate. At 
first glance, one is faced with two opposing 
versions, a traditional Muslim view and the 
Orientalist reading. According to the tradi¬ 
tional Muslim version, the exegesis of the 
Prophet is the point of departure, then that 
of his Companions who transmitted and 
added to his exegesis, then that of the suc¬ 
cessors (tabi'un) who, in turn, transmitted 
and added to the previous interpretations. 
Finally, the following generations of exe- 
getes took up the interpretations of the 
Prophet, the most revered Companions 
and successors, as established by the au¬ 
thoritative chains of transmission ( isndd 
Suyuti, Itqdn, iv, 245-301; 207-8; 233-44; 
Leemhuis, Origins, 13-4; Gilliot, Debuts, 
82-3). 

Ten of the Companions are listed as 
exegetes: the four first caliphs (see 
caliph) — but above all ‘All (see 'ai.T b. 
abi talib) — then Ibn Mas'ud, Ibn 
‘Abbas, Ubayy b. Ka‘b, Zayd b. Thabit, 
Abu Musa al-Ash'arl and ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Zubayr (Suyuti, Itqdn, iv, 233). Others 
added to this list include Anas b. Malik, 
Abu Hurayra, Jabir b. ‘Abdallah and ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As (Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf i, 428-30). 

Ibn al-Nadlm (fl. fourth/tenth century), 
who is only interested in written works in 
his “Index” of Arabic books, does not give 
such lists, but has only “the book of Ibn 
‘Abbas transmitted by Mujahid (b. Jabr)” 

(d. 104/722; Fihrist, 33). 

Muslim tradition always counts the fol¬ 
lowing figures among the successors (tabi- 
’un), those “who achieve celebrity for the 
science of exegesis (tafsir),” said al-‘AsimI, 
a Khurasanian KarramI (a theological cur¬ 
rent of Transoxiana; cf. Bosworth, 
Karramiyya) who wrote in 425/1034 (see 
Jeffery ,Muqaddimas, ig6 [K. al-Mabani]): I. 
Sa‘id b. Jubayr (d. 95/714; Gilliot, Baqara, 
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205-n); 2. ‘Ikrima (d. 105/723), the client of 
Ibn ‘Abbas; 3. Abu Salih Badham, the cli¬ 
ent of Umm Hani’ (Bint Abl Talib); 4. 
Mujahid b. Jabr; 5. Abu 1-‘Aliya al-Riyahl 
(Rufay‘ b. Mihran, d. 93/711); 6. al-Dahhak 
b. Muzahim (d. 105/723); 7. ‘All b. Abi 
Talha (al-Hashiml, d. 120/737); 8. Abu 
Mijlaz Lahiq b. Humayd (al-SadusI al- 
Basri, d. 106/724); 9. al-Hasan al-Basrl 
(d. 110/728); 10. Qatada b. Di'ama al- 
Sadusi (d. 118/736; ibid.; for a traditional 
presentation of Qatada as an exegete, see 
‘A. Abu Su’ud Badr, Tafsir Qatada; Hajji 
Khalifa, Kashf, i, 430 has 1, 2 and 4 and 
includes Tawus b. Kaysan, ‘Ata’ b. Abl 
Rabah, saying that all five were Meccans 
or died in Mecca [q.v.]; Noldeke, gq, ii, 
167-8; for all these exegetes cf. Gilliot, 

La sourate al-Baqara). Our Karrami author 
remarks that all of them, save Qatada, 
learned from Ibn ‘Abbas. It should be 
noted, however, that neither al-Dahhak 
nor al-Hasan al-Basrl were disciples of 
Ibn ‘Abbas. 

Lastly, it is obvious that the two lists have 
a symbolic significance, since both en¬ 
shrine ten figures. The fact that the major¬ 
ity of the figures on these fists of successors 
died in Mecca adds weight to the “sound¬ 
ness” of this being a transmission from the 
Prophet to the greatest Companions and 
successors. Confirming this vision of the 
religious propriety of exegesis is its multi¬ 
ple connections to the figure of Ibn ‘Abbas 
as the father of qur’anic exegesis (Gilliot, 
Debuts, 85-8). 

The early Orientalist point of view ques¬ 
tioned the reliability of the authoritative 
chains of transmission as a means for re¬ 
constructing supposedly early tafsir works. 
Actual reconstructions of the early history 
of exegesis in Islam are all based on one of 
several preliminary assumptions about the 
answer to following question: “Are the 
claims of the authors of the late second 


and third Islamic centuries, that they 
merely pass on the material of older au¬ 
thorities, historically correct?” (Leemhuis, 
Origins, 14-5). F. Sezgin responds affirma¬ 
tively, going so far as to say that even Ibn 
‘Abbas, the alleged father of qur’anic exe¬ 
gesis, had a commentary {gas, i, 19-24, 
25-8); some early Muslim scholars have 
said that the transmitter of this supposed 
Tafsir, 'All b. Abl Talha, did not hear the 
work from Ibn ‘Abbas himself (according 
to al-Khallll, d. 447/1055, in Suyuti, Itqan, 
iv, 237), but learned it from Mujahid b. 

Jabr and Sa'ld b. Jubayr (ibid.). In contrast, 
J. Wansbrough believes “haggadic” or nar¬ 
rative exegesis to have begun rather late: 
“Extant recensions of exegetical writing 
here designated haggadic, despite bio¬ 
graphical information on its putative au¬ 
thor, are not earlier than the date proposed 
to mark the beginnings of Arabic litera¬ 
ture, namely 200/815” ( qs; 144, 179; see the 
use of Wansbrough’s categorization by 
Berg, Development, 148-55, and additions to 
it, 155-7)'- 

Certainly, the question cannot be an¬ 
swered by an unqualified “yes” or “no,” 
and even if Sezgin had an express desire to 
prove the existence of early documents “in 
order to substantiate the claim for the va¬ 
lidity of hadith transmission and the isnad 
mechanism” (Rippin, Present status, 228), 
his work has prompted a reconsideration of 
the Orientalists’ traditional critical view of 
the soundness of authoritative chains, es¬ 
pecially in exegesis. One of the arguments 
of Wansbrough for rejecting the authentic¬ 
ity of the old tafsirs was the intrusion of 
poetry, because poetry as an exegetical 
device is not present in the commentaries 
of Muqatil b. Sulayman, al-Kalbl and 
Sufyan al-Thawri al-Kufl (d. 161/778). For 
Wansbrough, a virtual terminus a quo for this 
phenomenon may be elicited from Ibn 
Hisham’s (d. 218/834) recension of the Sira 


of Ibn Ishaq (Wansbrough, QS, 142, 217; 
see sIra and the qur’an). But citations of 
poetry (shawahid) to explain the qur’anic 
text exist before this time, e.g. in Abu 
'Ubayda (d. 210/885), and al-Farra’ (d. 
207/822), and in the Kitdb al-‘Ayn of Khalil 
b. Ahmad (d. 175/791), or his redactor, al- 
Layth b. al-Muzaffar (d. ca. 200/815; cf. 
Khan, Exegetischen Teile, 64-6; Talmon, Ara¬ 
bic grammar, 91-126). The analysis of the dif¬ 
ferent versions of the Masa’ilNdfi‘ b. al- 
Azraq ‘an Ibn ‘Abbas (Gilliot, Textes [in 
mideo 23], no. 44), in addition to the 
poetic quotations in the Majaz al-Qur’an of 
Abu 'Ubayda and in the Kitdb al- ‘Ayn, dem¬ 
onstrates that the beginnings and develop¬ 
ment of tqfsir must be pushed back into the 
early second/eighth century and perhaps 
even earlier (Khan, Die exegetischen Teile, 
67-82; Neuwirth, Die Masa ’il). The same 
conclusion can be drawn from an analysis 
of the fragments of the summa, al-Jami‘, of 
‘Abdallah b. Wahb (d. 197/812; Ibn Wahb, 
Koranwissenschaften; cf. Muranyi, Neue 
Materialien). 

This does not mean, however, that the 
traditional Muslim representation of the 
genesis of qur’anic exegesis can be ac¬ 
cepted as a whole, as evinced by the exam¬ 
ple of the alleged Tafsir of Ibn ‘Abbas. It 
has been shown that the three texts (to sim¬ 
plify and not speak of the confusion in the 
numerous manuscripts and their ascrip¬ 
tions, one example of which being the 
erroneous attribution of Tanwlr al-miqbas 
min tafsir Ibn ‘Abbas to al-Firuzabadl, d. 
817/1414, see Rippin, Criteria, 40-7; 56-9) 
circulating under the names of the Tafsir of 
Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Dlnawarl (d. 308/920) or al- 
Kalbl, and which are supposed to transmit 
the exegesis of Ibn 'Abbas, have their ori¬ 
gin somewhere in the late third or early 
fourth century (Rippin, Criteria, 71). Even 
though it is likely that Ibn ‘Abbas did ex¬ 
plain passages of the Qur’an, it must not 
be forgotten that he was elevated to a kind 


of heros eponymus of qur’anic exegesis 
(turjuman al-Qur’an), above all in ‘Abbasid 
times (cf. Gilliot, Portrait; id., Debuts, 

87-8). Moreover, al-Shafi‘l remarks (Suyup, 
Itqan, iv, 239) that, at most, a hundred re¬ 
ports of Ibn ‘Abbas on exegesis are reliable 
(meaning, perhaps, that they go back to the 
Prophet?). 

It is clear from the foregoing that addi¬ 
tional research is needed, including work 
on manuscripts, to elucidate more fully the 
problems of the beginnings and early de¬ 
velopment of qur’anic exegesis. Such re¬ 
search should also take into consideration 
the problematic of the relation between 
orality (q.v.) and literacy (q.v.) in early 
Islam (cf. Schoeler, Writing; Berg, Develop¬ 
ment, 34-6 and passim). 

The formative period 

The formative period is understood to ex¬ 
tend from the beginnings of written exe- 
getical activity to the introduction of the 
philological and, above all, grammatical 
sciences in exegetical works (see grammar 
and the qur’an), the terminus ad quern be¬ 
ing the commentary of Abu ‘Ubayda 
(d. 207/825), entitled Majaz al-Qur’an, or 
the Ma’anil-Qur’an of al-Farra’ (d. 207/822). 

It is now certain that written works 
emerged at least by the early second/ 
eighth century. It should not be concluded 
that such works were complete commen¬ 
taries ad litteram; they might have amounted 
to a kind of notebook ( sahlfa, see writing 
and writing materials) and did not al¬ 
ways follow the order of the qur’anic text. 
The reason for using the Arabic word tqfsir 
for this period is because it is both a verbal 
noun, “to interpret,” and a substantive, 
meaning a qur’anic commentary: In this 
period, it is not always obvious if the exe- 
gete in question had ever produced a com¬ 
pleted work or had only undertaken a kind 
of exegetical activity with some reliance on 
writing, as in the above-mentioned note- 
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book. It is possible to distinguish three 
broad categories of tafsir in this period: 
paraphrastic, narrative and legal. 

Paraphrastic exegesis is represented, 
above all, by Mujahid b. Jabr al-Makkl (d. 
104/722), whose paraphrasis is mostly of a 
lexical nature, e.g. upon “Surely my lord” 
(q, 12:23), where Mujahid comments “My 
lord, that is, my master.” The commentary 
of Mujahid has been published on the 
basis of a single manuscript, but it is not 
always identical to the source al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923) used in citation of Mujahid. 

It is, rather, the Kitab al-Tafnr, transmitted 
by Adam b. Iyas (d. 220/835), from ('an) 
Warqa (d. 160/776), from Ibn Abl Najlh 
(d. 131/749), from Mujahid. Comparison 
between the different versions shows that 
“the written fixation of the works that 
transmit tafsir from ('an) Ibn Abl Najlh 
from Mujahid must have taken place some 
time around the middle of the second 
century a.h.” (Leemhuis, Origins, 21, in 
accordance with the study of G. Stauth, 
Die Uberlieferung des Korankommentars Mugahid 
b. Gabr, cf. esp. 225-9). The same conclu¬ 
sion has been reached concerning Ibn 
Ishaq’s biography of the Prophet: “What¬ 
ever the role of writing in the transmission 
of tafsir may have been before that time, 
such works, conceived as definitive and 
complete literary works, probably never 
existed. A living tradition precludes them” 
(Leemhuis, Origins, 22; Gilliot, Debuts, 
88-9). 

A tafsir is also attributed to the celebrated 
proponent of free-will (qadaii) and model 
for the ascetics and mystics, al-Hasan al- 
Basri (d. 110/728), but this was probably 
along the lines of the aforementioned 
notebooks, which were organized and 
compiled at a later date (van Ess, tg, ii, 
45-6; Gilliot, Textes [in mideo 22], no. 36). 
The most important version of this com¬ 
mentary is that of the Basran Mu'tazill 
‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (d. 143/760 or 144/761), 


himself the author of a commentary (van 
Ess, tg, ii, 297-300; see mu'tazilIs). 

To the genre of Mujahid’s tafsir belongs 
the tafsir of Sufyan al-Thawrl al-Kufi (d. 
161/778), a traditionist, theologian, ascetic 
and jurist, whose exegetical traditions 
sometimes go back to Mujahid. The small 
tafsir which was edited under his name on 
the basis of a unique manuscript is not 
without its problems and should be com¬ 
pared with the traditions of Sufyan quoted 
by al-Taban or by Abu Ishaq al-Tha c labl 
(d. 427/1035). One of his transmitters was 
Abu Hudhayfa (Musa b. Mas'ud al-Nahdi 
al-Basn, d. 220/835), also an exegete and 
the author of a work called Tafsir al-Nahdi, 
who appears in one chain of transmission 
of the Tafsir of Mujahid in al-Tabari (Gil- 
Hot, Debuts, 89). 

Another traditionist, exegete and jurist 
was Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (d. 196/811) who 
was born in Kufa but lived and died in 
Mecca. The very small commentary pub¬ 
lished under his name is a purely specula¬ 
tive reconstruction based on exegetical 
traditions taken from later commentaries 
(Gilliot, Debuts, 89-90). 

The second type of exegesis of the for¬ 
mative period, narrative exegesis, features 
edifying narratives, generally enhanced by 
folkore from the Near East, especially that 
of the Judeo-Christian milieu. (The narra¬ 
tives upon which this exegesis drew eventu¬ 
ally gained the name Isra’iliyyat, although it 
is also the heritage of Byzantium, Persia, 
Egypt, etc.) In narrative exegesis, it is the 
actual narrative that seems of prime im¬ 
portance; although the text of the Qur’an 
itself underlies the story, it is often subor¬ 
dinated in order to construct a smoothly 
flowing narrative (Rippin, Tafsir [in er, 
xiv], 238). 

To this genre belongs the tafsir of al- 
Dahhak b. Muzahim (d. 105/723) who died 
in Balkh. The various chains of transmis¬ 
sion concerning his exegesis go back to the 


Prophet’s companion Ibn ‘Abbas, although 
al-Dahhak probably never met him per¬ 
sonally, but only heard the exegetical les¬ 
sons given by a disciple of Ibn ‘Abbas, 

Sa'ld b. Jubayr, in Rayy (see teaching and 
preaching the qur’an). Al-Dahhak’s own 
qur’anic interpretations are preserved in 
later recensions. Some of his exegetical 
traditions, one of which draws upon a 
midrash dealing with the creation (q.v.) of 
Adam (see adam and eve), show him to 
have been a narrator of the old-fashioned 
type, one who borrowed from Persian leg¬ 
endary lore circulating in Khurasan. As 
with many older commentators, and nota¬ 
bly Ibn ‘Abbas himself, it might be going 
somewhat too far to attribute to him an 
actual body of qur’anic exegesis in the 
strict sense of the term. Instead, he should 
be regarded as one who imparted oral 
teachings on various passages of the Qur¬ 
’an and delivered moral lessons to the 
young warriors of Transoxiana, and this 
later came to be considered a commentary 
(van Ess, tg, ii, 508-9; Gilliot, Impossible 
censure, 65-70; id., EAC, 130). 

Also belonging to this category are the 
two celebrated Kufan exegetes, al-Suddi 
al-Kablr (d. 127/746 or 128/747; Gilliot, La 
sourate al-Baqara, 216-21; id., Impossible 
censure, 72-5) and al-Kalbi, a genealogist 
and historian. Al-Kalbl’s exegesis can be 
found not only in the problematic tafsir at¬ 
tributed to him, but also in later Sunni 
commentaries. Even though he was indeed 
a Shl‘1 and believed in the doctrine of the 
“return” (rafa) of the Imams (see imam) af¬ 
ter their occultation, his exegetical work 
was transmitted in Sunni, not Shfi, circles 
(see shi'ism and the qur’an). In the frag¬ 
ments of his tafsir compiled by the Shi‘1 Ibn 
Tawus (d. 664/1266; cf. Kohlberg, Ibn 
Tawus, 343), it appears that he largely 
made use of historiographical materials 
(van Ess, tg, i, 298-301). In this connec¬ 
tion, it should be borne in mind that the 


interpretations of al-Kalbi, although a 
Shi‘1, were appreciated especially in non- 
Shl'T circles, notably among the Karra- 
miyya, and were later considered, especi¬ 
ally in Khurasan, as sound and authentic, 
including their transmission of the exegeti¬ 
cal traditions of Ibn ‘Abbas (van Ess, tg, 
i, 299). 

Two Khurasanian exegetes from Balkh 
of great note are Muqatil b. Hayyan (d. 

1 35/753) and Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 
150/767 or after), who both shared the ex¬ 
perience of being warriors on behalf of 
the faith (muqatil, see fighting). The for¬ 
mer did not compose a complete commen¬ 
tary, but rather operated as a popular 
preacher (qdss), imparting exegetical inter¬ 
pretations or narratives within the frame¬ 
work of edifying lessons. Interpretations of 
a midrashic type are to be found in his ser¬ 
mons, such exegesis later meeting a rather 
cold reception among adherents of the 
Iraqi rational school. Some of his exegeti¬ 
cal traditions are quoted, for instance by 
al-Tabari and by Abu 1-Futuh al-RazI 
(d. after 525/1131; van Ess, tg, ii, 510-6; 
Gilliot, EAC, 131). 

As for Muqatil b. Sulayman, three of his 
works on qur’anic exegesis are extant and 
published. These are the fatdb Wujuh al- 
Qur’an, “Aspects of the Qur’an” (also 
named al-Ashbah wa-l-na^d’ir, “The inter¬ 
pretative constants of the Qur’an”); a kind 
of rudimentary concordance entitled Tafsir 
khams mi’at aya, “Commentary on five hun¬ 
dred verses”; and his Tafsir (“Commen¬ 
tary”) proper. Most Muslim jurist-theolo¬ 
gians and traditionists later branded this 
Muqatil as a poor transmitter of traditions, 
although they almost all qualify him as a 
“great qur’anic commentator.” The criti¬ 
cism levelled at Muqatil actually betrays a 
discernible historical trend of backward 
projection, whereby ancient scholars come 
to be judged according to standards which 
only find widespread acceptance long after 
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the scholar in question has died. Writers 
on heresy (q.v.) and theology have also de¬ 
picted him as one given to anthropomor¬ 
phism (q.v.). To be sure, Muqatil’s recendy 
published commentaries do show traces of 
anthropomorphic thinking, although not to 
the extent ascribed to him. The problem is 
that his commentary has been transmitted 
in two recensions, a Baghdadi and an Iran¬ 
ian one, only the first of which is extant. It 
is possible that later redactors of this text 
suppressed propositions which appeared 
shocking to them. 

Muqatil’s commentary poses yet another 
problem: the eventual mingling of his own 
material, in this eastern stretch of the Mus¬ 
lim world, with elements of the Kufan tra¬ 
dition represented by al-Kalbl, who pardy 
drew on interpretations offered by Ibn 
‘Abbas or his pupils. Finally, the Baghdadi 
version — as published — includes inter¬ 
polations probably by one of the trans¬ 
mitters of this material, al-Tawwazi 
(d. 308/920), himself a grammarian and 
a specialist in qur’anic readings. 

These qualifications notwithstanding, 
narrative exegesis does hold interest as an 
example of qur’anic commentary belong¬ 
ing to the early period. It proceeds mainly 
by way of paraphrase and narratives, with 
very little use of hadith, drawing instead 
on what would later be known as Isra’iliy- 
yat, “Tales from the Jews,” and, more gen¬ 
erally, on the legendary lore of the entire 
region. Moreover, since a number of theo¬ 
logical points had not yet been entirely 
fixed at the time of its composition, certain 
positions are discernible in this commen¬ 
tary that must have shocked later orthodox 
sentiment (see theology and the Qur¬ 
’an), especially those that run counter to 
notions that came to prevail, such as the 
sinlessness of prophets and, above all, of 
the Prophet (van Ess, tg, ii, 516-32; Gilliot, 
Muqatil; id., EAC, 132-4; see prophets 
and prophethood; impeccability). 


In the category of legal exegesis can be 
placed different types of commentary, for 
instance the first attempts to order the text 
of the Qur’an and its interpretation ac¬ 
cording to legal topics. Whereas in narra¬ 
tive or textual interpretation “the order of 
scripture for the most part serves as a basic 
framework, for the legal material a topical 
arrangement is a definitive criterion” (Rip- 
pin, Tafsir [in er, xiv], 239). Another mode 
of legal exegesis addresses the abrogation 
(q.v.) of verses with prescriptive or pro¬ 
scriptive content for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining legal positions. 

Muqatil b. Sulayman once again is a 
focal point in the development of legal 
interpretation. In his small legal commen¬ 
tary, Khams mi’at aya (“Commentary on five 
hundred verses”), which may have been 
derived from his great narrative commen¬ 
tary, he covers the following legal topics: 
faith (q.v.), prayer (q.v.), alms (see alms¬ 
giving), fasting (q.v.), pilgrimage (q.v.), 
retaliation (q.v.), inheritance (q.v.), usury 
(q.v.), wine (see intoxicants), marriage 
(see marriage and divorce), repudiation, 
adultery (see adultery and fornica¬ 
tion), theft (q.v.), debts (q.v.), contracts 

(see BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS; 

contracts and alliances) and holy war 
[jihad, q.v.). To this kind of exegesis also 
belong the fragments of Ibn Wahb’s Jdmi\ 
although his material is not organized in a 
topical fashion: it is arranged according to 
primary sources, presenting us with a sort 
of musnad. He also includes material on the 
qira’at, the readings of the Qur’an (q.v.; Ibn 
Wahb, Koranwissenschaften; Muranyi, Neue 
Materialien). 

Also under the heading of legal exegesis 
is Ma'mar b. Rashid’s (d. 154/770) Tafsir in 
the recension of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘anI 
(d. 211/827): this recension is found both in 
the latter’s Tafsir and scattered throughout 
his compilation of prophetic traditions 
(entitled al-Musannaf). We find in them 


hundreds of examples of discussions about 
the qur’anic text and its meaning, reflect¬ 
ing actual practice: “What should we do in 
such and such a case?” with recourse to 
hadlth (Versteegh, Arabic grammar, 65-7; 
Gilliot, Bilan, 158). 

As for the topic of abrogation, a “book” 
(kitab) on this subject is attributed to suc¬ 
cessors, such as Qatada (d. 118/736), and to 
members of the early generations, such as 
Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), but com¬ 
parisons with later material where these 
same names appear reveal great differences 
or different versions (Rippin, al-Zuhri; Gil¬ 
liot, Semantique institutionnelle, 42-50; 
Muranyi, whose judgment is more opti¬ 
mistic concerning the antiquity of the texts 
attributed to the earlier scholars, in Ibn 
Wahb, Koranwissenschaften, i, 12-3, 51-2, from 
the tafsir of Zayd b. Aslam, d. 136/753). 
With the edited work of Abu ‘Ubayd (d. 
224/838) on this subject, however, we can 
be certain of the authenticity of the attri¬ 
bution (cf. Abu ‘Ubayd, Nasikh, 174-90). 

All of these genres of exegesis from 
the formative period have been inte¬ 
grated — to a greater or lesser degree, 
depending on the author — in the vari¬ 
ous commentaries from the next period. 

An intermediary and decisive stage: the 

introduction of grammar and the linguistic 

The science of the readings of the Qur’an 
(qira’a) developed in the ‘Abbasid period, 
above all in Basra and Kufa, while less so 
in the Hijaz. The specialists in this field 
were also grammarians and philologists 
who tried to explain the difficult or 
strange/rare (ghara’ib) words or expressions 
of the Qur’an by appealing to the nascent 
science of grammar, the dialectical forms 
(lughat) of the Arabs and ancient poetry 
(see dialects; poetry and poets; oral- 
ity and writings in Arabia). The read¬ 


ings of the Qur’an thus became a branch 
of the qur’anic sciences and an integral 
part of exegesis. The great grammarian of 
Basra, Sibawayh (d. probably in 180/796 at 
the age of roughly forty years), had dealt 
with the Basran reading and was thus a 
precursor to the Basran philologist and 
grammarian of Jewish origin, Abu 
‘Ubayda Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna (d. ca. 
210/825), who wrote a qur’anic commen¬ 
tary entitled Majaz al-Qur’an, “The literary 
expression of the Qur’an” (see language 
and style of the Qur’an). Majaz here is 
used in a pre-rhetorical sense and cannot 
be translated as “figurative speech,” its 
later meaning in stylistics. Rather, in this 
context, it means what is “usual/permitted” 
(ja’iz) in the speech of the Arabs, even if it 
seems “unusual” (ghanb). For Abu ‘Ubayda, 
God had spoken to the Arabs in their own 
language, making it natural to interpret the 
Qur’an through recourse to the grammar 
and usage of the “profane” language of 
the Arabs, such as that found in poetry, a 
notion illustrated in his use of sixty poetic 
verses as witnesses ( shawahid[ cf. Almagor, 
Early meaning, 307, 310-1; K. Abu-Deeb, 
Studies in the majaz and metaphorical lan¬ 
guage of the Qur’an, 310-53, Wansbrough, 
qs, 219-6) to the usage of language in the 
qur’anic text. His aim is not, however, 
purely literary but includes searches for lit¬ 
erary evidence to demonstrate the then- 
nascent notion of the miraculous character 
of the Qur’an, which became a full doc¬ 
trine only in the fourth/tenth century (see 
inimitability). A work which occupies 
an intermediary position beween Abu 
‘Ubayda and the later treatises on the in¬ 
imitability (ijaz) of the Qur’an is the Ta’iml 
mushkil al-Qur’an, “The interpretation of 
the difficulties of the Qur’an (see diffi¬ 
cult passages),” of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/ 
889), which does not follow the text of the 
Qur’an, but is divided into chapters (cf. 


Rippin, Tafsir [in er, xiv], 239). It is worth 
mentioning that the author of a recent 
study (Versteegh, Arabic grammar; reviewed 
by Gilliot in zdmg 146 [1996], 207-11) on 
the introduction of grammar into the exe- 
getical enterprise has attempted to demon¬ 
strate that a segment of Arabic grammati¬ 
cal terminology could have its origins in 
the first qur’anic commentaries, that is, 
those of the first half of the second/third 
century: Muqatil b. Sulayman, al-Kalbl 
and others. 

A closely related genre is that known un¬ 
der the title of Ma’am l-Qur’an, usually 
translated as “The significations of the 
Qur'an,” but better as “The qualities of 
the Qur’an.” Ma’na means both significa¬ 
tion and quality, and the purpose of the 
genre is not only to explain the qur’anic 
text, but, above all, to enhance the al¬ 
legedly “eminent qualities” in both its con¬ 
tent and style. This type of commentary 
seeks to explain the lexicon of the Qur’an, 
along with its grammar, variant readings 
and poetry, with lesser recourse to histori¬ 
ography and legends (see history and 
the Qur’an; mythic and legendary 
narratives). One of the earliest texts de¬ 
voted to this type of analysis is the Ma am 
l-Qur’an of al-Farra’ (d. 207/822), a Kufan 
scholar with Mu'tazill leanings (Beck, 
Dogmatisch-religiose Einstellung; id., Die 
b. Mas c udvarianten; Kinberg, Lexicon, 
g-23), whose work was probably preceded 
by others with the same title written by 
such figures as his Kufan teacher al-Kisa’l 
(d. 189/805), considered one of the seven 
canonical readers of the Qur’an (Beck, 
Kufischen Koranlesung), and the Basran 
al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. 215/830; Gilliot, 
Textes [in mideo 21], no. 81; al-Ward, 
Manhaj al-Akhfash). The genre continued 
into the following centuries, e.g. the works 
of al-Zajjaj (d. 311/923; Ma’am l-Qur’an 
wa-i'rabuhu, “The qualities and the seman¬ 


tic grammar of the Qur’an”), Abu Ja'far 
al-Nahhas (d. 338/950; I mb al-Qur’an, 

“The semantic grammar of the Qur’an”), 
Makki b. Abi Talib al-Qaysi (d. 437/1047; 
Mushkil i’rab al-Qur’an, “The difficulties of 
the semantic grammar of the Qur’an”; cf. 
A.H. Farahat, Makki b. Abi Talib; Sh. ‘A. al- 
Rajihl, Juhiid al-Imam Makki b. Abi Talib), 
Abu 1-Baqa’ al-'Ukban (d. 616/1219; al- 
Tibyan fi i’rab al-Qur’an, “The elucidation of 
the semantic grammar of the Qur’an”), 
and others (see semantics of the Qur¬ 
’an). It should be noted that these pre- 
rhetorical and textual commentaries follow 
the text of the Qur’an, but do not explain 
each verse, as would later be the case in the 
great classical commentaries such as that 
by al-Taban. 

The role of grammar in the semantic, 
theological and juridical interpretation 
of the text of the Qur’an also appears in 
the numerous books composed on the 
accepted variant readings (al-qira’ at al- 
mutawatira), and also on the “irregular” 
(shadhdh) readings, their grammatical ana¬ 
lysis (i’rab) and their significations and 
qualities ( ma ’ani, Hajji Khalifa, Kashf ii, 
T 3 r 7-2.3; Noldeke, gq, iii, 116-249; Pretzl, 
Wissenschaft, 1-47, 230-46; Gilliot, Fit, 

1 35-64)- Special books were also devoted to 
the pauses and beginnings of enunciation 
in the Qur’an (Noldeke, gq, iii, 234-7), e -g- 
Kitab al-Waqf wa-l-ibtidd’, “Elucidation of 
the pause and beginning in the Qur’an,” of 
the grammarian Abu Bakr al-Anbarl (d. 
328/940). This branch has an obvious rela¬ 
tionship to the discipline of the public reci¬ 
tation of the Qur’an (tajwid, Noldeke, gq, 
iii, 231-4). 

Some later extended commentaries 
placed a special importance upon the vari¬ 
ant readings and grammar, as did the phi¬ 
lologist of Granada with Basran grammat¬ 
ical inclinations, Abu Hayyan al-Gharnatl 
(d. 754/1344), in his Tafsir al-bahr al-muhit, 


“Commentary of the oceanic sea,” which 
is actually an encyclopaedia of grammar 
and variant readings, although the author 
also treats other aspects of exegesis (al- 
Mashnl, Madrasat al-tafsir, 104-9). 

The introduction of grammar and the 
linguistic sciences was an important turn¬ 
ing point in the history of qur’anic exegesis 
(Gilliot, Elt, 165-203). Indeed, the integra¬ 
tion of a positive discipline, like grammar, 
gave qur’anic exegesis the appearance of a 
sure science, even if philology was a sort of 
ancilla Corani, serving apologetic purposes 
and adapting grammar in some cases, ei¬ 
ther to the peculiarities of the qur’anic lan¬ 
guage or to its “weak style” (cf. Noldeke, 
Zur Sprache). The jurists, theologians and 
exegetes, however, did not want the text of 
the Qur’an to be subject to grammar, 
since, for them, the only sure science was 
one that derived from the hadlth or tradi¬ 
tions of the Prophet. They did not aban¬ 
don grammar, but showed marked prefer¬ 
ence for the “exegesis from tradition” 
(al-tafsir bi-l-ma’thur) which prevailed in the 
following centuries. Some, however, did 
find ways to counterbalance this exegesis 
from tradition with, for example, the intro¬ 
duction of dialectic theology (kaldm) or 
Sufi allegorical exegesis (see sufism and 
the qur’an). 

Constitutive Sunni corpora based upon traditions 

and later development 

It is commonly said that the first Sunni ex- 
egetical corpus based upon traditions is the 
commentary of al-Tabari, but there were 
several others before him at the end of the 
second/eighth and the beginning of the 
third/ninth century, e.g. that of Yahya b. 
Sallam al-Basrl (d. 200/815 in Egypt), who 
came from Iraq and established himself in 
Qayrawan. He interested himself in qur¬ 
’anic readings, along with the occasions of 
revelation, hadlth and the exegetical tra¬ 
ditions of Iraq (q.v.), Mecca (q.v.) and 


Medina (q.v.), and is said to have shared 
the Murji’ite conception of faith (Gilliot, 
Commentaire, 181-2, and passim; M. Mu- 
ranyi, Beitrage, 16-20, 390-7; see deferral). 
Mention can also be made of ‘Abd b. 
Hamid (or Humayd, d. 249/863; see Gil¬ 
liot, EAC, 134 n. 24) who was born in Kish 
in what is now Uzbekistan. While his 
qur’anic commentary has not come down 
to us as such, abundant reference is made 
to it by later scholars such as the polymath 
al-Suyutl (d. gn/1505) in his exegetical 
compilation, itself based on traditions, al- 
Durr al-manthurji l-tafsir al-ma’thur, “The 
scattered pearls concerning exegesis of tra¬ 
dition,” (Gilliot, EAC, 134). Another com¬ 
mentary, also quoted by al-Suyutl, that has 
not survived in full and which pertains to 
the same genre of exegesis based upon tra¬ 
dition, is that of the jurist and exegete of 
Khurasan, Ibn al-Mundhir (Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir al- 
Mundhin al-Nlshaburl, d. 318/930; Tafsir 
al-Qur’an, ms. Gotha 521 [from q 2:272 to 
Q4:gi]; Sezgin, gas, i, 496). It should be 
added that most of the canonical or sub- 
canonical collections of the prophetic tra¬ 
ditions have a section on tafsir or on the 
fada’il al-Qur’an (“the virtues/merits of the 
Qur’an”), such as the collections of al- 
Bukhan (d. 256/870), Muslim (d. 261/875), 
al-Nasa’l (d. 303/916), etc. (cf. R.M. 
Speight, Function of hadlth). It has also 
been said that Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) had 
a tafsir containing 120,000 traditions, prob¬ 
ably an arrangement by his son 'Abdallah, 
if it ever existed at all (Gilliot, Abraham, 
66). All these commentaries, however, were 
only compilations of traditions, with very 
limited intervention by the compilers 
themselves. 

It can be said that the Jarni 1 al-bayan ‘an 
ta’wil ay al-Qur’an, “The sum of clarity con¬ 
cerning the interpretation of the verses of 
the Qur’an,” of Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. 
Jarir b. Yazld al-Tabari (d. 310/923) is a 


landmark work, the first to combine fully 
the various formative stages or elements of 
Muslim exegesis described above. A central 
feature of the work is the attention given 
by the author to ensuring complete chains 
of authoritative transmission: 13,026 
chains are thus offered in 35,400 cases 
(Gilliot, Elt, passim; S.H. Hallaq, Rijal al- 
Tabari), yielding a precious mine of infor¬ 
mation (30 volumes in the complete 1954 
Cairo edition) for earlier sources of exege¬ 
sis. Since so much related by al-Tabari is 
tradition, he has often been regarded as 
essentially a compiler. Some have even 
balked at his transmission of numerous 
“legendary” traditions or Isrdiliyyat, but 
such are to be found, already by his time, 
in nearly all commentaries and even the six 
canonical hadith collection (al-kutub al-sitta) 
of Sunnism and the four canonical collec¬ 
tions (al-kutub al-arba ‘a) of Shl'ism. The lat¬ 
ter, while composed after al-Tabari, con¬ 
tain reports and traditions which he would 
have had at his disposal that are earlier 
than the books themselves. Moreover, re¬ 
ducing al-Tabari to the role of compiler 
alone would be to overlook the task which 
he set for himself, which involved nothing 
less than filtering most of the data he 
transmitted so as to ensure that it would 
meet the criteria of the Sunnite orthodoxy 
of his own day and environment. Indeed, 
he often took an outright theological 
stance, notably, but not only, against the 
Mu'tazilites. Additionally, there are places 
in his commentary where he actually 
speaks out in the tone of a dialectical 
theologian (mutakallim), something hardly 
agreeable to Hanbalite partisans, who 
occasionally made life difficult for him in 
Baghdad, even going so far as to accuse 
him of harboring Shf itc tendencies. 

Again, al-Tabari’s commentary amounts 
to something of a summa, with legal ele¬ 
ments (he was a remarkable Shaffitc jurist, 
and he even founded his own school of 


law, which was a variation of the Shaffitc 
school), grammatical elements (he was an 
excellent grammarian, more attached to 
the Kufan school without, however, neg¬ 
lecting the Basran), philological and rhe¬ 
torical elements, and also references to the 
variant readings of the Qur’an (to which 
he had devoted a separate work, see Gil¬ 
liot, Elt, 135-64) and poetic material 
(M. al-Malikl, Juhud al-Tabari ). In short, 
al-Tabari’s commentary has been regarded 
as a key source of exegesis in Islam in sub¬ 
sequent centuries and even down to our 

A number of other commentaries mark 
this decisive stage of classical exegesis. The 
commentary of the collector of prophetic 
traditions, Ibn Abl Hatim al-RazI (d. 
327/938; Dawudl, Tabaqat, i, 285-7, no. 
264), is composed of exegetical traditions 
of the classical commentators, together 
with chains of warrants for their validity, 
with very few interventions by the author 
(Ibn Abl Hatim al-RazI, Tafsvr). 

The commentary of Abu 1-Layth al- 
Samarqandl (d. 373/983), entitled Bahr 
al-‘ulum, “The ocean of sciences,” is of 
average size and belongs to the genre of 
exegesis which relied largely on tradition, 
although its author was a Hanafite jurist 
and theologian (Gilliot, EAC, 138). 

The Shaffite of Nlshapur, Abu Ishaq al- 
Tha'labl (d. 427/1035), the celebrated au¬ 
thor of Qisas al-anbiya\ “Tales of the 
prophets,” was a specialist on the readings 
of the Qur’an, a traditionist, an exegete 
and a man of letters. Ibn al-jawzl (d. 
597/1200), while recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of his qur’anic commentary, faults 
him, as does Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), 
for integrating too many traditions which 
they consider unsound. Except for its intro¬ 
duction, al-Tha'labl’s commentary, entided 
Kashf al-bayan ‘an tafsir al-Qur’an, “Unveil¬ 
ing the elucidation of the exegesis of 
the Qur’an,” remains unpublished. This 


regrettable gap is perhaps due to the length 
of the commentary and the prevail¬ 
ing — mistaken — opinion that the es¬ 
sence of the qur’anic exegesis embodying 
the interpretations of the Companions of 
the Prophet and of the early exegetes is 
sufficiently accessible in the great work of 
al-Tabari. Also, al-Tha‘labl did not hesi¬ 
tate to draw upon the exegesis of men like 
al-Kalbi and Muqatil b. Sulayman, two 
commentators regarded with suspicion by 
the orthodox both in former times and es¬ 
pecially today, regardless of the fact that 
traditions of similar or identical content 
are abundantly found in the commentaries 
of al-Tabari and others (Gilliot, EAC, 

1 39-4°). 

Abu 1-Hasan al-Wahidl (d. 468/1076) is 
the author of a commentary praised by 
the partisans of tradition. He was one 
of the most noted disciples of al-Tha‘labl 
and also of Abu ‘Uthman al-Sabum (d. 
449/1057). Famous for his commentaries 
on the collected works of several poets as 
well as for his exegesis of the Qur'an, he 
authored no less than three qur’anic com¬ 
mentaries, called “Extended,” “Abbre¬ 
viated” and “Medium-sized” respectively, 
and also wrote Kitab Asbab al-nuziil, “The 
occasions of revelation” (Gilliot, EAC, 141; 
id., Textes [in mideo 24], no. 66). 

Al-Baghawi, also called Muhyl 1-Sunna 
(Revifier of the Sunna, d. 516/1122), com¬ 
posed, as a traditionist and exegete, a 
medium-sized commentary, most of the 
material for which he drew from the com¬ 
mentary of al-Tha‘labi. One might, as a 
result, regard his commentary as a sort of 
abridgment of al-Tha'labi’s work, duly 
purged of those traditions considered un¬ 
acceptable by a strict traditionist like al- 
Baghawi. Indeed, this was probably the 
main reason for the praise given to al- 
Baghawi’s work in certain circles. In con¬ 
trast, criticism levelled against him faults 
him for drawing too much material from 


biblical and extra-biblical legend and lore 
(Gilliot, EAC, 143-4; M.I. Sharif, al- 
Baghau 

The Karramls of Nishapur, and of 
Khurasan and Transoxania in general, 
played a leading role in exegesis, qur’anic 
readings and sciences, even if very little of 
their work is extant. Abu 1-Hasan al- 
Haysan b. Muhammad (d. 467/1075), who 
belonged to a great family of scholars, 
taught exegesis and hadith in Nishapur. 
The only text of his to be preserved, Qisas 
al-anbiya \ “Tales of the prophets,” is to be 
published (cf. C. Schock, Adam im Islam). 
Another Karrami of Nishapur, al-'Asimi, 
was the author of the Kitab al-Mabam, 
which dealt with qur’anic sciences and is 
the introduction to his commentary 
(Gilliot, EAC, 146; cf. id., Sciences 
coraniques). 

The age of abridgment of the great com¬ 
mentaries of tradition material culminated 
in al-Nukat wa l-'ujiun , “The main points 
and essential features of exegesis,” the six- 
volume commentary of the great Shafi'ite 
jurist of Baghdad, Abu 1-Hasan al- 
Mawardl (d. 450/1058); the six-volume al- 
Muharrar al-wajiz, “The accurate and brief 
commentary,” by the Andalusian Ibn 
Atiyya (d. 541/1147; al-Mashm, Madrasat 
al-tqfsir, 92-7); and the nine-volume £ad al- 
masirfi ‘ilm al-tafsvr, “Provisions for the jour¬ 
ney concerning the science of exegesis,” of 
the great Baghdadi Hanbalite traditionist, 
preacher and man of letters, Ibn al-jawzl 
(d. 597/1200; McAuliffe, Qur’anic, 57-63). In 
these three works, chains of transmission 
are generally reduced to the first figure 
(companion, successor or later exegete). In 
al-Mawardl’s commentary, the various so¬ 
lutions of interpretation of a verse are 
summarized and numbered, while Ibn al- 
Jawzi’s awards a prominent place to 
qur’anic readings. 

The Hanafite jurist and theologian Abu 
1-Barakat al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310) wrote a 


medium sized commentary, Madarik al- 
tanzil wa haqa’iq al-ta’wil, “The reaches of 
revelation and the truths of interpreta¬ 
tion,” which amounts to a compendium of 
exegesis that might satisfy the most ortho¬ 
dox of Sunnis. This work may be consid¬ 
ered in part as a kind of shortened version 
of those by al-Zamakhshan (d. 538/1144; 
see below) and al-Baydaw! (d. 716/1316), 
while obviously refraining from repeating 
al-Zamakhsharl’s Mu'tazilite positions 
(Gilliot, EAC, 144-5). 

The Ghara’ib al-Qur’an wa-ragha’ib al- 
furqan. Wonders of the Qur’an and desir¬ 
able features of revelation,” of Nizam al- 
Din al-Nlsabun al-A'raj (d. after 730/1329), 
who studied with, among others, the as¬ 
tronomer Qutb al-Dln al-Shirazi, is a well- 
planned commentary which proceeds in 
four stages: variant readings; pauses (also 
the subject of his eight introductions); lit¬ 
eral exegesis (tafsir), borrowing here from 
Fakhr al-Din al-RazI (see below) and al- 
Zamakhshari; and spiritual exegesis ( ta’wil 
G. Monnot, Exegese coranique [in ephess 
Annuaire nos. 89-91, 98]; Gilliot, EAC, 

142-3)- 

A much appreciated commentary today 
is the tafsir of the Syrian Shaffitc tradition- 
ist, jurist and historiographer ‘Imad al-Dln 
Abu 1-Fida’ Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373; eight 
vols., ed. A.A. Ghunaym et al.), who 
counted among his teachers the Hanbalite 
Ibn Taymiyya. His commentary is prefaced 
with an extended consideration of the 
principle of exegesis by tradition (McAu- 
liffe, Qur’anic, 71-6; for the relation between 
the different introductions to his commen¬ 
tary and his book Fada’il al-Qur’an, see Gil¬ 
liot, Textes [in mideo 24], no. 63). He often 
quotes his predecessors, like al-Tabari or 
Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, sifting and evaluat¬ 
ing the exegetical traditions according to 
rather strict orthodox conceptions in the 
manner of his teacher Ibn Taymiyya. 
Comparison of this work to that of al- 


Tabari or al-RazI shows that we are in a 
much less rich intellectual environment (cf. 
Calder, Tafsir; on Ibn Kathir, see also I.S. 
‘Abd al-‘Al ‘Abd al-'Al, Ibn Kathir wa- 
minhdjuhu ft l-tafsir; Mas'ud al-Rahman 
Khan Nadwl, al-Imam Ibn Kathir. Siratuhu 
wa-mu ’allajdtuhu wa-minhajuhu fi kitabat al- 
ta’rikh). 

Nearly contemporaneous with Ibn Kathir 
was the exegete, grammarian and specialist 
in qur’anic readings, al-Samln al-Halabl 
(Ahmad b. Yusuf, d. 756/1355 in Cairo; 
Brockelmann, gal, ii, in), who wrote the 
larger but less well-known qur’anic com¬ 
mentary entitled al-Durr al-masun fi ;ulurn al- 
kitab al-maknun (“The secret jewels. On the 
sciences of the hidden book”), which con¬ 
tains many grammatical explanations. 

A very important later source for schol¬ 
ars of exegesis is al-Durr al-manthur of the 
Egyptian Jalal al-Dln al-Suyutl (d. 911/ 
1505), mentioned above. In this great com¬ 
pilation he draws upon several commentar¬ 
ies, some of which are now lost, and pro¬ 
ceeds by compiling a series of exegetical 
traditions with few interventions. The 
same polymath also contributed to com¬ 
pleting the small commentary of one of 
his teachers, Jalal al-Dln al-Mahalll (d. 
864/1459), which is thereby entitled Tafsir 
al-Jalalayn, “Commentary of the two 
Jalals.” It is very popular today because of 
its very brief explanations of qur’anic 
words and phrases. 

The encyclopaedist exegesis in the tradi¬ 
tion of al-Tabari continued through the 
pre-modern period with commentaries 
such as that of the Zaydite jurist al- 
Shawkanl (d. 1250/1834), entitled Fath al- 
qadir, “Victory of the Powerful” (cf. al- 
Sharjl, al-Imam al-Shawkani; M.H.A. 
Ghumarl, al-Imam al-Shawkani mufassiran). 

Special legal exegesis 

While legal exegesis was operative at al¬ 
most every stage of the history of exegesis, 


“the framework of legal analysis emerges 
quite clearly in some works, achieving a 
status reflected in titles” (Rippin, Tafslr [in 
eT\ , 84; McAuliffe, Legal exegesis) such as 
Ahkam al-Qur’an, “The legal rules of the 
Qur'an” (Dhahabl, Mufassirun, ii, 432-73), 
composed by the Hanafite al-Jassas (d. 
370/981), the Shafi'ite Ilkiya 1-HarrasI (d. 
504/1110; Dhahabl, Siyar, xix, 350-2), the 
Malikite Ibn al-'Arabl (d. 543/1148; M.I. 
al-Mashnl, Madrasat al-tafsir, 89-91; id., Ibn 
al- ‘ArabT al-Maliki al-Ishbili wa-tafsiruhu 
Ahkam al-Qur’an) and the Cordoban 
Malikite al-Qurtubl (d. 671/1272). The first 
three exhibit a particular interest in legal 
material and do not explain every verse of 
the Qur’an. The third, a lengthy one, con¬ 
tains many legal “treatises” or develop¬ 
ments of explanation, but is also a com¬ 
mentary ad litteram with many quotations 
from earlier commentaries or exegetes, like 
Muqatil b. Sulayman and al-Kalbi, with 
grammatical analyses, etc. As such, it can 
be considered an exegetical encyclopaedia 
in the manner of al-Tabari (al-Qasabi, 
Qurtubi; al-Mashnl, Madrasat al-tafsir, 
98-101). 

The exegesis of the dialectical/speculative 

theologians (mutakallimun) 

While here is not the place to discuss the 
early beginnings of dialectical theology 
(kalam) in Islam, it can be said to have been 
consolidated by the Mu'tazilitcs, even if 
they did not actually initiate it. Worthy of 
note are the Basran Mu'tazilite theologian 
and jurist ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (see above) and 
Abu Bakr al-Asamm (d. 200/816) who was 
not, however, always accepted by the other 
Mu'tazilitcs. He composed a lost commen¬ 
tary containing not only Mu'tazilite views 
on the freedom of will and acts (see free¬ 
dom and predestination), but also his¬ 
torical, philological and legal matters (van 
Ess, tg, ii, 403-7). The great commentary 
of Abu ‘All al-Jubba’i (d. 303/915) has not 
been preserved, but important explanatory 


material from it has been recendy recon¬ 
structed from quotations found in later 
works (cf. Gimaret, Djubba’i). The Hanafite 
jurist and Khurasanian Mu'tazilite theolo¬ 
gian Abu 1-Qasim al-Balkhl al-Ka‘bi (d. 
3 l g/93 I ) wrote a 12-volume commentary 
on the Qur’an which has not survived save 
for quotations found in later works, notably 
the Haqa’iq al-ta’wilfimutashabih al-tanzil, 
“The realities of interpretation concerning 
the ambiguous passages of revelation,” by 
al-Sharif al-Radl (d. 406/1016; cf. Gima¬ 
ret, Djubba% 28; Gilliot, EAC, 151). 

Mention should also be made of the 
Nairn al-Qur’an, “The fine ordering of 
the Qur’an,” of Abu Zayd al-Balkhl (d. 
322/934), also lost, passages of which can 
be found quoted in later sources. Several 
important philologists and grammarians, 
like al-Farra’, Abu ‘All al-FarisI and al- 
Rummani, were Mu'tazilites. Moreover, 
the Mu'tazilites played a leading role in the 
elaboration of the doctrine of the inimita- 
bility of the Qur’an and in the study of its 
stylistic aspects. From such beginnings, the 
genre of the JVagm al-Qur’an (the Mu'tazilite 
al-Jahiz [d. 255/868] composed a book so 
entitled) was later adopted by traditional 
Sunnite scholars, like the Shafi'ite Syrian 
Burhan al-Dln Biqa'l (d. 885/1480) in his 
great commentary entitled Napn al-durarfi 
tandsub al-ayat wa-l-suwar, “The arrange¬ 
ment of the pearls regarding the corre¬ 
spondence of the verses and suras,” (Gil¬ 
liot, Textes [in mideo 22], no. 39), or 
al-Suyutl in his small Tanasuq al-durarfi 
tandsub al-suwar, “The harmonious dispo¬ 
sition of the pearls regarding the corre¬ 
spondence on the suras.” 

Qadi 'Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadham (d. 
415/1025) made important exegetical con¬ 
tributions, not only in his Mutashabih al- 
Qur’an, “The ambiguous passages of the 
Qur’an,” where he explained those pas¬ 
sages according to the Mu'tazilite doctrine, 
but also in several volumes of his great 
theological and juridical encyclopaedia, al- 


Mugkrdfi abwab al-tawhid wa-l- 'adl, “The 
sufficient [treatise] on the matters of unity 
and justice.” 

The nine-volume commentary of al- 
Hakim al-Jushami (d. 494/1101; the correct 
vocalization is al-Jishuml, since he was 
born in Jishum in the district of Bayhaq), 
entitied al- Tahdhib fi l-tafsir, “Refinement in 
exegesis,” survives in several manuscripts. 
One advantage of this commentary, com¬ 
pared with al-Zamakhshan’s Kashshaf, is 
the more solid support it shows for Mu'ta- 
zilite doctrine, notably the conception of 
the unity of God (Gimaret, Djubba.% 25-6; 
Gilliot, EAC, 151-2). 

Several Shfitc exegetes, like Abu Ja'far 
al-Tusi (d. 460/1067) and Abu ‘All al- 
TabarsI (al-Tabrisi; d. 548/1153), were 
also Mu'tazilites; quotations of earlier 
Mu'tazilite commentators can thus be 
found in their works (Gimaret, Djubba% 
23-5> 26). 

As for Jar Allah al-Zamakhshan (d. 
538/1144), the celebrated Mu'tazilite gram¬ 
marian, exegete and man of letters from 
Khwarazm, his commentary, entided al- 
Kashshaf ‘an haqa’iq al-tanzil wa ‘ujiin al- 
aqawilfi wujiih al-ta’wil, “The unveiler of 
the truths of revelation and of the essences 
of utterances concerning the aspects of 
exegesis,” was long considered a model of 
Mu'tazilite exegesis. In point of fact, while 
Mu'tazilite standpoints are certainly to be 
found therein, many of its theological 
opinions often remained veiled, and its au¬ 
thor is to be considered only a distant suc¬ 
cessor, one of only marginal importance 
(Madelung, Theology of al-Zamakhsharl, 
485-95; Gimaret, Djubbai, 11). His reputa¬ 
tion for exegesis rests not so much on his 
Mu'tazilism as on his qualities as a gram¬ 
marian, philologist, and master of rhetoric 
and literary criticism. For this reason he is 
still appreciated in Sunnite orthodox cir¬ 
cles (Gilliot, EAC, 152-4). 

The importance of the Mu'tazilite contri¬ 
bution can be illustrated through the ex¬ 


ample of the Zaydite Mu'tazilite scholar, 
Abu Yusuf al-Qazwmi (d. 488/1095), a dis¬ 
ciple of the Qadl 'Abd al-Jabbar, who 
wrote possibly the longest commentary 
ever composed: It is reported to have been 
300, 600, or even 700 volumes. While the 
number is surely an exaggeration, there is 
no reason to doubt the testimony of Ibn 
‘Aqll, who writes that al-Qazwmi’s com¬ 
mentary on q 2:102 (“They followed what 
the Satans [see devil] recited”) took up an 
entire volume (Gilliot, EAC, 154). 

The Sunnite reaction against the secta¬ 
rian groups (jiraq) and especially against 
Mu'tazilism is reflected in their qur’anic 
exegesis, above all in the commentaries of 
the Sunnite dialectical theologians. 

In the eastern part of the Islamic world, a 
Hanafite theologian who was later recog¬ 
nized as the founder of a school of dialec¬ 
tical theology, Abu Mansur al-Maturldl 
(d. 333/944), wrote a commentary entitled 
Ta’wilat al-Qur’an, “Exegeses of the Qur¬ 
’an,” or Ta’wilat ahlal-Sunna, “Exegeses of 
the people of the sunna (q.v.),” of which 
only one volume has been published (the 
rest will be soon published). It is of major 
interest not only as representative of 
Matundite doctrine in Transoxiana, but 
also because it preserves much older exe- 
getical material, including Mu'tazilite in¬ 
terpretations which the author rejects. It 
might also be added that, at times, he deals 
with subjects which are not to be found in 
other commentaries. While this work was 
glossed, notably in the gloss (sharh) of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din al-Samarqandi (d. 539/1144), it has 
not left discernible traces in qur’anic exe¬ 
gesis (Rudolph, al-Matundi, 201-8; Gilliot, 
EAC, 155). 

The Shafi'ite jurist and Ash'arite theolo¬ 
gian Fakhr al-Din al-RazI (d. 606/1210; cf. 
Anawati, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi) is also a sig¬ 
nificant representative of the exegesis of 
the dialectical theologians. His commen¬ 
tary, entitled Majatih al-ghayb, “Keys of the 
unseen,” (also known as al-Tafsvr al-kabir, 


“The great commentary”), was a work of 
his mature years, begun in Khurasan and 
pursued in various places. It is not clear 
that he finished the work himself, e.g. the 
commentary on Q 29-36 seems not to be 
his (cf. Jomier, Ensemble; id., Mafatih al- 
ghayb). Certainly, the usual apparatus of 
qur’anic commentary is found therein, as 
well as references to previous interpreters, 
including the Mu'tazilitcs. His exegesis not 
only follows that which relies on personal 
opinion (ray), but is also very much a phil¬ 
osophical commentary, within the guide- 
liness set by dialectical theology (kalam). 
Where al-Razi considers it appropriate, he 
explains various issues in the form of scho¬ 
lastic quaestiones (Arabic mas’ala, pi. masa’il), 
to which he appends the opinions of differ¬ 
ent scholars with their lines of argument, 
before concluding with his own. Although 
his orientation was deliberately anti- 
Mu'tazilite, he did owe a considerable debt 
to their exegesis (McAuliffe, Qur’anic, 63-71; 
Lagarde, Index, 1-15; Gilliot, EAC, 156-8). 

For different aspects of the methodology 
and theology of Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi as 
evidenced in his commentary, see M. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, al-Razi mufassiran; M.I. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, Minhdj Fakhr al-Din al-Razi; 

M. Husaynl Abu Sa‘dah, al-Nafs wa- 
khuluduha; ‘A.M. Hasan al-‘Amman, al- 
Imdm Fakhr al-Din al-Razi; M. al-‘Arabi 
Abu ‘AzizI, Nazariyyat al-ma c rifa ‘inda l-Razi; 
M. Mahdl Hilal, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
balaghiyyan; and ‘U. al-Turaykl, al-Dhat al- 
ilahiyya (full bibliographical information for 
these works is given in the bibliography of 
the article). 

Another commentary should be men¬ 
tioned here, even if it is not entirely 
matched to this section, the Anwar al-tanzil 
wa-asrar al-ta’wil, “The lights of revelation 
and the mysteries of interpretation,” of the 
Shafi'ite jurist and theologian Nasir al-Din 
al-Baydawi (d. 716/1315-6, according to 
van Ess; cf. Gilliot, EAG, 160 n. 187). It de¬ 


pends a great deal upon al-Zamakhsharf’s 
work, but while often regarded as a mere 
abridgment of the Kashshaf, it actually 
draws upon many other sources, which the 
author unfortunately fails to mention. Al- 
Baydawi treats variant readings and issues 
of grammar more than al-Zamakhshan, 
but also avoids repeating al-Zamakhshari’s 
theological views so far as possible. Some 
of these views, however, still lurk in his 
text, probably because he remained un¬ 
aware of their implications. This commen¬ 
tary became one of the single most popu¬ 
lar commentaries in the Muslim world. As 
such, it has been the subject of many 
glosses, and with that of al-Khatlb al- 
Kazarunl (d. 940/1553), now forms part 
of the curriculum of the University of al- 
Azhar in Cairo (Gilliot, EAC, 160-3). 

Kharijite and ShiHte exegesis 
The oldest Kharijite commentary still 
exant is that of the Ibadite Hud b. Muh- 
kim (or Muhakkam) al-Hawwarl (d. ca. 
280/893 or 290/902-3), of the Awres in to¬ 
day’s Algeria. It has recentiy been edited in 
four volumes and actually forms a kind of 
abridgment of the commentary of Yahya 
b. Sallam al-Basrl who lived for a period in 
Qayrawan. Naturally, a great part of the 
exegetical traditions contained in the work 
of Hud are borrowed from Ibn Sallam, 
especially explanations given by al-Kalbi, 
Mujahid and al-Hasan al-Basri, and a 
large amount of exegetical material, espe¬ 
cially Basran, is found in the work. This 
commentary is, above all, a valuable testi¬ 
mony to early Ibadite exegesis, notably on 
faith and works (see faith), — views which 
stand in opposition to the Murji’ite views 
of Ibn Sallam — against the Sunnite con¬ 
ception of the intercession (q.v.) of the 
Prophet. Juridical matters in general, as 
well as those particular to the Ibadites are 
also to be found (cf. Gilliot, Commentaire). 

The early Zaydite exegesis is represented 


by the Tafsir of Abu 1-Jarud (d. after 140/ 
757-8) which exhibits predestinarian lean¬ 
ings and contains historical and midrashic 
passages. More than 200 quotations of his 
exegesis are preserved in the commentary 
of al-Qummi, hardly surprising since the 
Imami Shl'ites called the Jarudites the 
“strong” Zaydites, with regard to their 
radical Shl'ite positions (Madelung, Imam 
al-Qasim, 43-8; van Ess, tg, i, 253-61; Bar- 
Asher, Scripture and exegesis, 46-56; see 
SHl'lSM AND THE QUR’AN). 

Imami Shl'ite exegesis can be divided 
into the Pre-Buwayhid school of exegesis 
and the Post-Buwayhid school, keeping in 
mind that the Buwayhid period (334-447/ 
945-1055), known for its theological creativ¬ 
ity and far-reaching internal innovations in 
Imamite doctrine, constitutes a golden era 
for the Imami Shl'ites (Bar-Asher, Scripture 
and exegesis, 9-12). 

Most of the commentaries of the first 
period were composed between the middle 
of the third/ninth and late fourth/tenth 
centuries, roughly the time between the 
Minor Occultation (which began 260/874 
or 264/878) and the Major Occultation 
(329/94 1 ) of the twelfth Imam. The litera¬ 
ture from the period of the fifth Imam, 
Muhammad al-Baqir (d. 113/731-2), and 
the sixth, his son Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/ 
765), “undoubtedly incorporates earlier 
exegetical material. However, early exeget- 
ical traditions seem to have been edited 
and modified” (Bar-Asher, Exegesis, 7-8). 
The commentators of this period are Furat 
b. Furat al-Kufi (fl. second half of third/ 
ninth and possibly fourth/tenth centuries), 
'All b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (alive in the days 
of al-Hasan al-'Askarl, d. 260/873; on the 
commentary ascribed to Hasan al-'Askarl, 
see Bar-Asher, Qur’an commentary), al- 
‘Ayyashl (fl. end of third/ninth and begin¬ 
ning of fourth/tenth centuries) and al- 
Nu'manl (d. ca. 360/971; Bar-Asher, 
Scripture and exegesis, 27-70). The main fea¬ 


tures of this Pre-Buwayhid school of exe¬ 
gesis are the following: commentary rely¬ 
ing on hadlths of the Shl'ite tradition (cf. 
Bar-Asher, Scripture and exegesis, chap. 2); 
narrow and focused concern with the text 
of the Qur’an, with special attention given 
to verses with potentially Shl'ite allusions; 
minimal interest in theological themes or 
specific issues bearing on the institution of 
the Imama, such as those of the Imam’s 
immunity from error and sin (’isma) or in¬ 
tercession (shaja'a) on the day of judgment 
(Bar-Asher, Scripture, 159-189); an extreme 
anti-Sunnite tendency, expressed primarily 
by the hostile attitude to the Companions 
of the Prophet (Bar-Asher, Scripture, 71-86). 
The methods used by these commentators 
were interpretations of a textual nature, 
“seeking to harmonize between the text of 
the Qur’an and the ideas they sought to 
derive from it,” and also allegorical inter¬ 
pretation, “which grounds the basic con¬ 
cepts of the Imaml-Shi'ite in the text” 
(Bar-Asher, Scripture, 87-124). Some of the 
recent editions of these texts have some¬ 
times been censured, above all in the ex¬ 
treme anti-Sunnite declarations present in 
the manuscripts and lithograph editions. 

Prominent among the tradition-based 
commentaries of the second period of the 
Imami Shl'ite exegesis (Monnot, Introduc¬ 
tion, 314-7) are Rawh al-jinan wa-ruh al- 
janan, “The breeze of paradise and the 
spirit of the heart” (probably the first com¬ 
mentary written in Persian), of Abu 
1-Futuh al-RazI (fl. first half of the sixth/ 
twelfth century; McAuliffe, Quranic, 54-7; 
Gilliot, EAC, 149-50) and al-Burhan fi tafsir 
al-Qur’an, “The proof in interpreting the 
Qur’an,” of al-Bahranl (d. 1107/1696), 
which quotes almost exclusively exegetical 
traditions borrowed from previous exegetes 
and attributed to the Shl'ite Imams. 

The two greatest exegetes of this period, 
already mentioned above with the Mu'ta- 
zilites, are Abu Ja'far al-TusI (d. 460/1067), 


the author of al-Tibyanfi tafsir al-Qur’an, 
“Elucidation in interpreting the Qur'an” 
(McAuliffe, Qur’dnic, 45-9), and Abu ‘All al- 
Tabarsi (d. 548/1153; cf. Abdul, Majma al- 
bayan; id., Unnoticed mufassir) who com¬ 
posed Majma’al-bayan li-‘ulum al-Qur’an, 
“The confluence of elucidation in the sci¬ 
ences of the Qur’an,” a work which owes a 
considerable debt to al-Tusi. These two 
commentaries exhibit a distinct kinship 
with accepted Sunnite exegetical writings, 
such as interest in the variant readings and 
grammatical or philogical explanations, 
and offer moderate points of view on pas¬ 
sages of particular importance for the 
Shfitcs. One must, however, also take into 
account their Mu'tazilite outlook (cf. Gil- 
liot, EAC, 148-9). 

The Isma'ilites make a fundamental dis¬ 
tinction in religion and knowledge between 
the exterior (zahir) and the interior (batin), 
a distinction also reflected in their interpre¬ 
tation of the Qur’an. The science of tafsir 
(exoteric exegesis) is absent from their liter¬ 
ature, since true meaning can be obtained 
only through ta’wil (esoteric interpretation), 
which originates in the legitimate Imam. 
Hence, the Imam is often called “the 
speaking Qur’an” (Qur’an-i natiq), while the 
book itself is called “the silent Qur’an” 
(Qur’an-i samit). This arrangement corre¬ 
sponds to the distinction between the hid¬ 
den, spiritual meaning of scripture ex¬ 
plained by the Imam (ta’wil) and the divine 
message delivered by the Prophet in its lit¬ 
eral form ( tanzil descent). Even the physi¬ 
cal objects mentioned by the Qur’an are to 
receive an esoteric intepretation, often des¬ 
ignating one of the Imams or Fatima (q.v.) 
or one of the holy ancestors, like Abraham 
(q.v.; cf. Strothmann, Ismailitischer Koran- 
Kommentar, 15; Poonawala, Isma'lll ta’wil; 

A. Nanji, Hermeneutics). Numerous 
Isma'llite interpretations of the Qur’an 
go back to the letters of the Brethren of 
Purity (Goldziher, Richtungen, 186-207; Net- 
ton, Muslim neoplatonists, 78-89). 


Important traces of the Isma'llite way of 
interpreting the Qur’an can be found in 
the commentary of al-Shahrastam (d. 548/ 
II 53) entitled Mafatih al-asrar wa-masabih al- 
abrar, “Keys of the mysteries and beacons 
of the pious,” with its twelve-chapter intro¬ 
duction, bearing on the first and second 
suras of the Qur’an. His exegesis fully be¬ 
longs to the tradition of the great com¬ 
mentaries, in the light of the keen interest 
shown by the author in linguistic issues and 
exoteric exegesis. He does, however, turn, 
when necessary, to the “mysteries” (asrdr), 
i.e. esoteric exegesis, with Isma'llite ideas, 
like the “accomplished” and “not yet ac¬ 
complished” or the distinction between the 
“designated successor” (wasi), who is heir 
to the Prophet, and the Imam who comes 
after the wasi (Monnot, Controverses the- 
ologiques, 281-96; id. Exegese coranique 
[in ephess Annuaire nos. 93-7]; Gilliot, 

EAC, 158-60; cf. D. Steigerwald, Pensee 
philosophique). 

Mystical exegesis 

The important question to consider in the 
case of the mystical interpretation of the 
Qur’an is, ‘When did the introspective 
reading of the Qur’an begin?’ (Massignon, 
Essai, 118; Nwyia, Exegese, 157). Certainly, 
al-Hasan al-Basn, whose personality is so 
important for the history of spirituality in 
Islam, is a logical starting point, but his 
teaching has come to us only in the form of 
fragments. We are on much surer ground 
withja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765). Whatever 
the historical origin of the Tafsir attributed 
to him, its entry into the mystical circles of 
the third/ninth century corresponds to 
attempts to consolidate Sunnite mystical 
doctrine (cf. Nwyia, Tafsir mystique). Tus- 
tan’s (d. 283/896) method of qur’anic 
interpretation, as exhibited in his Tafsir, 
apparently follows the precedent set by al- 
Sadiq “who is on record with a statement 
concerning the four point pattern of 
qur’anic exegesis; but actually, in his com- 


mentary of the Qur’an applies two ways of 
interpretation, a literal (zdhir) and a spiri¬ 
tual (batin) way, and stresses the hidden 
meanings (batin) of qur’anic verses” 
(Bowering, Mystical, 141). 

The Tustarl tradition of Sufism was very 
important in the following centuries 
(Bowering, Mystical, 18-42), particularly its 
influence on the mystical exegesis under¬ 
taken in Andalusia, e.g. that by the Cordo¬ 
ban Ibn al-Masarra (d. 319/931), who 
wrote Kitab Khawass al-huruf wa-haqd’iqiha 
wa-usuliha, Particularities of the letters 
and their essences and their origins,” on 
the isolated letters of the Qur’an (under 
the influence of the Risala fi l-huruf, “Trea¬ 
tise on the letters,” of al-Tustarl; see 
LETTERS AND MYSTERIOUS LETTERS), and 
Ibn Barrajan (born in Seville; d. 536/1142 
in Marrakesh) who taught in Seville. Ibn 
Barrajan treated revelation as a whole as 
related to its principle, the divine names 
(see god and his attributes), addressing 
his reader as a disciple and inviting him to 
follow a “whole and superior reading” ( al- 
tildwa al- ‘ulya, cf. Gril, Lecture superieure) 
in his two commentaries: Kitab al-Irshad, 
“Book of guidance,” and Idah al-hikma, 
“Illustration of wisdom.” Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 
638/1240), who had read al-Tustarl, bor¬ 
rowed some of his expressions in his own 
commentary on q 1 (chap. 5 of al-Futuhat 
al-makkiyya), and traces of his influence 
(Bowering, Mystical, 39-40) and of Ibn 
Masarra are to be found in his lost com¬ 
mentary al-Jam' wa l-tafsilfi asrar ma ‘am 
l-tanzil, “The general survey and detailing 
of the mysteries of revelation” (which 
had 66 volumes and stopped at q 18:53; 
see K. ‘Awwad (ed.), Ibn al-‘Arabi. Fih- 
rist, 356-7; Gilliot, Textes [in mideo 23], 

Ibn al-‘Arabl authored a large commen¬ 
tary which was in circulation until the 
ninth Islamic century; what we now pos¬ 
sess is his small commentary, I‘jaz al-bayan 
fi tarjamat al-Qur’an, “The inimitability of 


clarity in the explanation of the Qur’an,” 
which stops at q 2:252. The school of Ibn 
al-lArabl also had its exegetes, like Sadr al- 
Din al-QunawI (673/1274), who wrote a 
commentary on the Surat al-Fatiha, enti¬ 
tled I‘jaz al-bayanJi tafsir umm al-Qur’an, 
“The inimitability of clarity regarding the 
exegesis of the essence [lit. mother] of the 
Qur’an” (Chittick, Sadr al-Dln Kunawi); 
al-Qasham (d. 730/1329; cf. Lory, Commen- 
taires esoteriques); and ‘Abd al-Kanm al-Jlll 
(d. ca. 832/1428), who composed a com¬ 
mentary on the basmala (q.v.), “In the name 
of God, the merciful, the compassionate”, 
entitled al-Kahf wa-l-raqim fi shark bi-smi 
llahi l-rahmdni l-rahim, “The cavern and the 
cave in the explanation of the basmala.” 

Another great mystical exegete, al-Sulaml 
(d. 412/1021) of Nlshapur, had, like al- 
Tustan, a major influence on mystical exe¬ 
gesis and thinking. One version of his 
major commentary, the Haqa’iq al-tafsvr, 
“The spiritual realities of exegesis” (which 
exists in two versions, a longer and a 
shorter), was published in 2001 (ms. Istan¬ 
bul, Fatih, 261). To this commentary is 
appended a separate addendum, entitled 
Ziyadat al-haqa’iq, “Additions to the spirit¬ 
ual realities,” which has recently been pub¬ 
lished. He was an original author, collect¬ 
ing most of his materials in the course of 
his journeys, particularly in Merv, Baghdad 
and Mecca. His approach is methodical 
and rigorous, shunning subjects of an edi¬ 
fying, anecdotal or biographical nature 
and avoiding those issues dealt with in le¬ 
gal commentary or in exegesis based upon 
tradition, as well as technical or philogical 
points, i.e. those materials pertaining to ex¬ 
oteric learning. He limits himself to inter¬ 
pretation which he considers material for a 
mystical exegesis of the Qur’an, according 
to the principle stated in his introduction: 
“Understanding the book of God accord¬ 
ing to the language of the people of the 
truth.” Such an esoteric approach to inter¬ 
preting the Qur’an inevitably aroused 


disapproval in orthodox circles, but his 
work also contributed to the establishment 
of mystical exegesis as an independent 
branch of qur’anic hermeutics, coming to 
represent for the mystical interpretation of 
the Qur’an what the commentary of al- 
Taban had been to traditional exegesis (cf. 
Bowering, Commentary; id., Sufi herme¬ 
neutics). The extracts of his commentary, 
originally published by L. Massignon and 
P. Nwyia, have been reprinted in Majmu‘at-i 
athar-i Abu Abd al-Rahman al-Sularm (ed. 

N. Purjavadl, i, 5-292). 

The celebrated author of al-Risala al- 
qushayriyya, ‘Abd al-Karlm al-Qushyarl 
(d. 465/1072), also composed a six-volume 
commentary (cf. G.C. Anawati, Textes [in 
mideo 10, no. 47; 17, no. 35]), entitled 
Lata’if al-ishdrat, “The subtle allusions,” in 
which he notes qur’anic allusions or indica¬ 
tions of the spiritual state of those who re¬ 
cite the Qur’an (cf. Halm, al-Kushayri). 

The commentary of Ruzbihan al-Baqll 
al-ShlrazI (d. 606/1209), entitled Ara’is al- 
bayan jihaqa’iq al-Qur’an, “The maidens of 
clarity regarding the realities of the Qur¬ 
’an,” besides its high spiritual range, con¬ 
tains quotations from al-Sulaml and some¬ 
times al-Qushayrl ( al-ustadh, cf. Ernst, 
Ruzbihan). Rashid al-Dln al-Maybudl is 
the author of a large Persian commentary 
of mystical inspiration, entitled Kashf al- 
asrar wa- ’uddat al-abrar, “The disclosure of 
the mysteries and the outfit of the pious,” 
begun in 520/1126 (Storey, pl, i, 1190-1). 

The Khwarazmite Najm al-Dln Kubra 
(d. 617/1220; cf. Algar, Kubra) composed a 
commentary entitled al-la’wilat al-najmiyya, 
“The spiritual interpretations of al-Najm,” 
also known as Bahr al-haqa’iq or Ayn al- 
hayat. This commentary was only begun by 
him, important contributions being made 
by his disciple Najm al-Din RazI Daya (d. 
654/1256; cf. Algar, Nadjm al-Dln), and 
was finally completed by another Sufi of 
the order of al-Kubrawiyya, ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 


SimnanI (d. 736/1336; E Meier, ‘Ala’ al- 
Dawla al-Simnam; Landolt, La “double 
echelle”). This Sufi of the Ilkhanid period 
rejected Ibn al-‘Arabl’s ontology; his com¬ 
mentary, TafsTr najm al-Qur’an, contains the 
salient features of his thought (cf. Elias, 
Throne carrier). 

The Moroccan Sufi Ibn ‘Ajlba (d. 1224/ 
1809) composed a four-volume commen¬ 
tary, entitled al-Bahr al-madid ji tafsvr al- 
Qur’dn al-majid, “The outstretched sea re¬ 
garding the exegesis of the glorious Qur¬ 
’an,” in which he distinguishes between 
the classical textual intepretation (‘ibara) 
and the allusions (isharat), especially to the 
saints (Michon, Ibn ‘Adjlba). 

As for the Ottoman period, mention 
should be made of the allegorical com¬ 
mentary, al-Fawatih al-ilahiyya wa l-majatih 
al-ghaybiyya, “The divine openings and the 
secret keys,” of al-Nakhjuwanl (d. 920/ 
1514 in Aqshehir of today’s Turkey; Brock- 
elmann, gal, S ii, 320-1). The most cele¬ 
brated commentary of this period is the 
ten-volume Ruh al-baydn, “The spirit of 
clarity,” composed by Isma'll Haqql al- 
Brusawl (d. 1137/1725), which is a classical 
commentary along with a mystical exege¬ 
sis. He often quotes al-Ta’wilat al-najmiyya 
and Persian mystical poetry (Kut, Isma'll 
Hakkl). The thirty-volume Ruh al-ma r dm, 
“The spirit of the significations,” begun 
by Mahmud al-AlusI (1270/1854) and fin¬ 
ished by his son (cf. H. Peres, AlusI; 
Dhahabl, Mufassirun, i, 352-62), is also a 
classical commentary, reserving at the 
same time considerable room for mystical 
interpretation. 

Conclusion 

The study of the Qur’an gradually became 
divided into a profusion of sciences (i.e. 
disciplines; see traditional disciplines 
of qur’anic study), each with its own 
handbooks, like al-Burhan ji ‘ulum al-Qur’an, 
“The proof regarding the sciences of the 


Qur'an,” of al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1391; 
Anawati, Textes [in mideo 4, no. 18; 6, 
no. 15]) or al-Itqanfi ;ulum al-Qur’an, “The 
mastery regarding the sciences of the 
Qur’an,” of al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505; 
Anawati, Textes [in mideo 10, no. 34]), 
which is itself based upon al-Zarkashl’s 
work; or Basa’ir dhawll-tamyizfilata’if al- 
kitab al- ‘aziz, “The keen insights of those 
with discernment in the subtilities of the 
holy book,” of the lexicographer al- 
Flruzabadl (d. 817/1414; Anawati, Textes 
[in mideo 8, no. 22]). 

The vast exegetical tradition of the Qur¬ 
’an is a reminder that the Qur’an has been 
the magna carta of Islamic societies through¬ 
out history; its exegesis is not limited to the 
various schools of qur’anic commentators, 
but is found in almost every kind of litera¬ 
ture, particularly belles-lettres ( adab; cf. 
Gilliot, Usages; see literature and the 
qur’an). 

Claude Gilliot 
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Exegesis of the Qur’an: Early 
Modern and Contemporary 

This article deals with the exegetical efforts 
of Muslim scholars as well as with their 
views of exegetical methodology from the 
middle of the nineteenth century to the 

Aspects and limits of modernity in the exegesis of 

the Qur’an 

Treating early modern and contemporary 
exegesis of the Qur’an as a distinct subject 
implies that there are characteristics by 
which this exegesis differs noticeably from 
that of previous times. The assumption of 
such characteristics, however, is by no 
means equally correct for all attempts at 
interpreting passages of the Qur’an in the 
books and articles of Muslim authors of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and even where such an assumption holds 
true, those authors do not always deviate 
significandy from traditional patterns and 
approaches (see exegesis of the qur’an: 
classical and medieval). Many Qur’an 
commentaries of this time hardly differ 
from older ones in the methods applied 
and the kinds of explanations given. The 
majority of the authors of such commen¬ 
taries made ample use of classical sources 
like al-Zamakhshan (d. 538/1144), Fakhr 
al-Dln al-RazI (d. 606/1210) and Ibn 
Kathlr (d. 774/1373) without necessarily 
adding anything substantially new to the 
already available interpretations. One 
should thus always bear in mind that in the 
exegesis of the Qur’an there is a broad cur¬ 
rent of unbroken tradition continuing to 
this day. Still, in what follows attention will 
be directed mainly to innovative trends. 


The majority of the new approaches to 
exegesis has so far been developed in the 
Arab countries and particularly in Egypt. 
Therefore, this part of the Islamic world 
will be dealt with most extensively. 

Elements of novelty include the content 
as well as the methods of interpretation. 
When mentioning content, it should be 
said, first of all, that new ideas about the 
meaning of the qur’anic text emerged 
largely in answer to new questions which 
arose from the political, social and cultural 
changes brought about in Muslim societies 
by the impact of western civilization. Of 
particular importance among these were 
two problems: the compatibility of the 
qur’anic world view with the findings of 
modern science (see science and the 
qur’an); and the question of an appropri¬ 
ate political and social order based on 
qur’anic principles (see politics and the 
qur’an; community and society in the 
qur’an) which would thus enable Muslims 
to throw off the yoke of western domi¬ 
nance. For this purpose the qur’anic mes¬ 
sage had to be interpreted so as to allow 
Muslims either to assimilate western mod¬ 
els successfully or to work out alternatives 
believed to be superior to them. One of 
the problems to be considered in this 
framework was the question of how qur¬ 
’anic provisions referring to the legal status 
of women could be understood in view of 
modern aspirations towards equal rights 
for both sexes (see feminism; gender; 
women and the qur’an). Hitherto un¬ 
known methodological approaches sprang 
partly from new developments in the field 
of literary studies and communication the¬ 
ory, partly from the need to find practical 
ways and theoretical justifications for dis¬ 
carding traditional interpretations in favor 
of new ones more easily acceptable to the 
contemporary intellect, but without at the 
same time denying the authority of the re¬ 
vealed text as such. These approaches were 
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usually based on a new understanding of 
the nature of divine revelation and its 
mode of action in general. 

Kinds of publications containing exegesis of the 

Qur’an and discussing exegetical methods 
The main place where exegesis of the 
Qur’an can be found remains the com¬ 
mentaries. Most of them follow a verse- 
by-verse approach ( tafsir musalsal, i.e. 
“chained” or sequential commentary). In 
the majority of cases such commentaries 
start from the beginning of the first sura 
(q.v.; see also fatiha) and continue — un¬ 
less unfinished — without interruption 
until the last verse of the last sura. An 
exception is al-Tafsir al-hadith by the Pales¬ 
tinian scholar Muhammad ‘Izza Darwaza, 
which is based on a chronological arrange¬ 
ment of the suras (cf. Sulayman, Darwaza). 
Some musalsal commentaries are limited to 
larger portions of the text (known as juz’, 
pi. ajaz’) that were already in former times 
looked upon as units (e.g. Muhammad 
‘Abduh, Tafsirjuz’ ‘Amma, 1322/1904-5). 
Some are devoted to a single sura (e.g. 
Muhammad c Abduh, Tafsir al-Fatiha, 
T 3 I 9/ I 9 OT ' 2 )' I n a few cases such commen¬ 
taries deal only with a selection of suras 
made by the author for demonstrating the 
usefulness of a new exegetical method 
(‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman, al-Tafsir al-bayam, 
see below) or the edifying purpose that the 
exegesis was originally meant to serve (e.g. 
Shawql Dayf, Surat al-Rahman wa-suwar 
qisar). It should also be said that the tradi¬ 
tional genre of commentaries which treat 
verses considered particularly difficult (see 
difficult passages) is still being pursued 
(e.g. Rashid ‘Abdallah Farhan’s Tafsir mush- 
kil al-Qur’an). While it is true that most 
commentaries have been written for the 
consumption of religious scholars, some 
are explicitly designed to address the 
needs of a more general public. This is 
true, for example, in the case of Maw- 


dudl’s (d. 1979) Tafhim al-Qur’an (see below), 
a commentary intended for Indian Mus¬ 
lims of a certain education who, however, 
do not possess knowledge of Arabic or 
expertise in the qur’anic sciences. 

The last decades of the twentieth century 
in particular witnessed the publication of 
an increasing number of commentaries 
which classified key passages of the 
qur’anic text according to main subjects 
and treated verses related to the same sub¬ 
ject synoptically. The ideas of exegesis 
underlying this “thematic interpretation” 
(tafsir mawdui) and the pertinent theoretical 
statements proclaimed in them can vary 
greatly from one author to the next, as will 
be seen below; also, in such thematic com¬ 
mentaries, the procedures of determining 
the meaning of single verses sometimes 
differ hardly at all from those applied in 
commentaries of the musalsal kind. There¬ 
fore, this thematic interpretation can 
oscilate between mere rearrangement of 
textual material and a distinct method of 
exegesis with new results. Generally, how¬ 
ever, thematic interpretation concentrates 
upon a limited number of qur’anic con¬ 
cepts judged by the author to be particu¬ 
larly important. This effect has also been 
achieved by Mahmud Shaltut in his Tafsir 
al-Qur’an al-kanm. al-Ajza’ al-'ashara al-ula, 
who steers a middle course between the 
musalsal and thematic approaches in not 
commenting upon the text word by word, 
but focusing attention on key notions (see 
Jansen, Egypt, 14). 

Where commentaries concentrate on a 
single, central qur’anic theme or just a few 
(e.g. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Dardlr’s al-Tafsir al- 
mawduili-ayat al-tawhidfil-Qur’an al-kanm), 
this genre merges into that of treatises on 
basic questions of qur’anic theology (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’an), Such as 
Daud Rahbar’s God of Justice or — on a 
less sophisticated level — ‘A’isha ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s Maqalfi l-insan. Dirasa qur’aniyya. 
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In addition, books or articles written in the 
field of Islamic theology or law that argue 
from qur’anic texts — which most of them 
do to a great extent — include an element 
of exegesis. Printed collections of sermons, 
on the other hand, are not as relevant for 
exegesis as one might expect, since Islamic 
sermons are nowadays primarily laid out 
thematically, not exegetically. 

Discussions concerning the appropriate 
methods of exegesis are often located in 
introductions placed at the beginning of 
Qur’an commentaries. A remarkable early 
modern case in point is Muhammad 
‘Abduh’s introduction to his Tafsir al-Fatiha 
(5-21, actually Muhammad Rashid Rida’s 
account of one of Abduh’s lectures). A 
small separate treatise about the principles 
of exegesis, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
Tahnrfi usul al-tafsir, was already printed in 
1892 (Agra, in Urdu). Since that time quite 
a few books and articles entirely devoted to 
methodological problems of interpreting 
the Qur’an have been published, most of 
them since the late 1960’s. 

Main trends in the exegetical methods and their 

protagonists 

1. Interpreting the Qur’an from the perspec¬ 
tive of Enlightenment rationalism 
The first significant innovation in the 
methods of exegesis, as they had been 
practised for many centuries, was intro¬ 
duced by two eminent protagonists of 
Islamic reform: the Indian Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-98) and the Egyptian Muham¬ 
mad ‘Abduh (1849-1905). Both of them, 
impressed by the political dominance and 
economic prosperity of modern Western 
civilization in the colonial age, ascribed the 
rise of this civilization to the scientific 
achievements of the Europeans and em¬ 
braced a popularized version of the philos¬ 
ophy of the Enlightenment. On this basis 
they adopted an essentially rationalistic 
approach to the exegesis of the Qur’an, 


working independently of each other and 
out of somewhat different points of depar¬ 
ture and accentuations, but with similar 
results all the same. Both were inspired 
with the desire to enable their fellow Mus¬ 
lims in their own countries and elsewhere 
to share in the blessings of the powerful 
modern civilization. 

For Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the traumatic 
experience of the Indian mutiny (1857), on 
the one hand, had roused in him the urge 
to prove that there is nothing in the Islamic 
religion which could prevent Indian Mus¬ 
lims from coexisting and cooperating 
peacefully with the British in a polity held 
together by a reasonable, morally ad¬ 
vanced legal order and founded on scien¬ 
tific thinking. On the other hand, he had 
personally turned to a modern scientific 
conception of nature and the universe 
after many years of exposure to the impact 
of British intellectuals residing in India. 
These motives incited him to attempt to 
demonstrate that there could not be any 
contradiction between modern natural 
science and the holy scripture of the Mus¬ 
lims. (For a fundamental study of his prin¬ 
ciples of exegesis and the underlying ideas, 
see Troll, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 144-170.) 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s basic notion for 
understanding qur’anic revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) is ex¬ 
pounded in his above-mentioned treatise 
on the fundamentals of exegesis (usul al- 
tafsir) and put into practice in several other 
writings published by him: The law of 
nature is a practical covenant (q.v.) by 
which God has bound himself to humanity 
(see NATURAL WORLD AND THE QUR'AN), 
while the promise and threat (see reward 
and punishment) contained in the revela¬ 
tion is a verbal one. There can be no con¬ 
tradiction between both covenants; other¬ 
wise God would have contradicted himself, 
which is unthinkable. His word, the reve¬ 
lation, cannot contradict his work, i.e. 
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nature (see creation). Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan complements this assumption with 
a second axiom: Any religion imposed by 
God — and hence also Islam, the religion 
meant to be the final one for all human¬ 
kind — must necessarily be within the 
grasp of the human intellect, since it is 
possible to perceive the obligatory charac¬ 
ter of a religion only through the intellect 
(q.v.). Therefore it is impossible that the 
qur’anic revelation could contain anything 
contradicting scientific reason. 

If some contemporary Muslims believe 
the opposite, this does not stem, in Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan’s opinion, from the qur’anic 
text as such, but from an erroneous 
direction within the exegetical tradition: 
The holy book only seems to contradict 
modern science in certain places if one has 
not noticed that the passage in question 
must be understood metaphorically. 
According to Sayyid Ahmad Khan this 
metaphorical interpretation (ta’wil) is, nota 
bene, not a secondary reinterpretation of 
an obvious meaning of the text, but a 
reconstruction of its original meaning: 

God himself had chosen to use certain 
metaphorical expressions in the text only 
on account of their currency as common 
metaphor (q.v.) in the Arabic usage of the 
Prophet’s day, making them comprehen¬ 
sible to his contemporaries, the first 
audience for what had been revealed to 
him. Exegetes must, therefore, first try to 
understand the text as understood by the 
ancient Arabs to whom it was adressed in 
the time of the Prophet (see language 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN; PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’an). 

The practical result of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan’s exegetical endeavor on the basis of 
these principles is to eliminate miraculous 
events from his understanding of the 
qur’anic text as much as possible, as well as 
all kinds of supranatural phenomena and 
other phenomena incompatible with his 


own scientific world view (see miracle). In 
the case of doubt, the reasoning of mod¬ 
ern science, not the meaning of the text 
which was most likely accessible to the an¬ 
cient Arabs, is his criterion of truth (q.v.). 
He thus explains the prophet’s night jour¬ 
ney (see ascension) as an event that took 
place only in a dream (see dreams and 
sleep), while the jinn (q.v.) become, in his 
interpretation, some sort of primitive sav¬ 
ages living in the jungle, etc. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh, taking over a well- 
known idea that can be traced back to the 
philosophy of the late phase of the Euro¬ 
pean Enlightenment, conceived of the his¬ 
tory of humankind as a process of devel¬ 
opment analogous to that of the individual 
and saw in the “heavenly religions” educa¬ 
tional means by which God had directed 
this development towards its final stage of 
maturity, the age of science. According to 
him, Muslims are perfecdy fit for sharing 
in the civilization of this age and can even 
play a leading part in it, since Islam is 
the religion of reason and progress. The 
Qur’an was revealed in order to draw the 
minds of human beings to reasonable con¬ 
ceptions about their happiness in this 
world as well as in the hereafter. For 
‘Abduh this means not only that the con¬ 
tent of the Qur’an conforms to the laws 
of nature, but also that it informs people 
about the laws that are effective in the 
historical development of nations and 
societies. 

In this sense, the whole qur’anic revela¬ 
tion seeks to bestow God’s guidance 
(hidaya) upon humankind, and hence it has 
to be interpreted so as to make it easier for 
its audience to understand the goals God 
desires them to attain. Exegetes should 
devote themselves to the service of God’s 
enlightening guidance and concentrate 
their efforts on searching the qur’anic text 
to uncover God’s signs (q.v.; ay at) in nature 
and to discern the moral and legal norms 
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of which the text speaks (see ethics and 
the qur’an). This is their proper task 
rather than digressing into complicated 
scholarly discussions about the possible 
sense of individual words and phrases or 
immersing themselves in a variety of levels 
of meaning — whether grammatical or 
mystical (see grammar and the qur’an; 
sufism and the qur’an) — that might be 
discernible in the text, particularly since 
these various understandings were quite 
unfamiliar to the Arabs of the Prophet’s 
time. In order to grasp that to which God 
intends to guide humankind, the text has 
to be understood — and here 'Abduh 
agrees once more with Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan — according to the meaning its 
words had for the Prophet’s contempo¬ 
raries, the first audience to which the reve¬ 
lation was disclosed. Moreover, commenta¬ 
tors must resist the temptation to make 
qur’anic statements definite where they 
have been left indefinite (mubham) in the 
text itself — e.g., by identifying persons 
whose proper names have not been 
mentioned — as well as the temptation to 
fill gaps in qur’anic narratives (q.v.) with 
Jewish traditions of biblical or apocryphal 
origin (Isrd’iliyyat) since these were handed 
down by previous generations of scholars 
who never stripped them of what contra¬ 
dicted revelation and reason (Tafsir al- 
Fatiha, 6, 7, 11-12, 15, 17 %. 

The characteristic features of ‘Abduh’s 
own exegetical practice are reflected most 
clearly in his voluminous commentary 
widely known as Tcfsir al-Manar, which has 
become a standard work quoted by many 
later authors alongside the classical com¬ 
mentaries. ‘Abduh’s actual share in it con¬ 
sists of the record of a series of lectures 
that he gave at al-Azhar University around 
the year 1900 which covered the text of the 
Qur’an from the beginning to Q 4:124. His 
pupil Muhammad Rashid Rida took notes 
of these lectures which he afterwards elab¬ 


orated and showed to his teacher for ap¬ 
proval or correction. In addition, he com¬ 
plemented the passages based on ‘Abduh’s 
lectures by inserting explanations which he 
marked as his own — and in which he dis¬ 
played a more traditionalist attitude than 
that of ‘Abduh (cf. Jomier, Commentaire). 
After ‘Abduh’s death Rida continued the 
commentary on his own to Q 12:107. 

‘Abduh divides the qur’anic text into 
groups of verses constituting logical units 
and treats the text of these paragraphs as a 
single entity. This corresponds to his view 
that single words or phrases are not the 
primary subject of interest for the com¬ 
mentator, but rather the didactic aim of 
the passage, and that the correct interpre¬ 
tation of an expression can often be 
grasped only by considering its context 
(siyaq). His interpretations, which he often 
enriches with lengthy excursions, do not 
always consistently follow his own declared 
principles but show a general tendency 
towards stressing the rationality of Islam 
and its positive attitude towards science, 
while aiming at the same time to eradicate 
elements of popular belief and practice 
which he considers to be superstitious. For 
‘Abduh, too, in the case of doubt, science 
is the decisive criterion for the meaning of 
qur’anic wording. 

Another Egyptian author, Muhammad 
Abu Zayd, who published a commentary 
in 1930, can also be ranked among the ex¬ 
ponents of a rationalistic exegesis inspired 
by a popular appropriation of the Europe¬ 
an Enlightenment. His book, al-Hidaya wa- 
l-‘iijanfi tafsir al-Qur’an bi-l-Qur’dn, created 
a considerable stir and was finally confis¬ 
cated by the authorities at the instigation 
of al-Azhar University, which condemned 
it in an official report (Jansen, Egypt, 88-9). 
The methodological device hinted at in its 
title — namely that of explaining particu¬ 
lar qur’anic passages by comparing them 
to parallel passages which address the same 
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subject in a more detailed way or in simi¬ 
lar, though not identical terms — was not 
completely novel even then, and has been 
taken up more than once by later commen¬ 
tators, so far without negative reactions on 
the part of the guardians of orthodoxy. 
What gave offence was apparendy not 
the methodology so much as the ideas 
Muhammad Abu Zayd tried to propagate 
by making a very selective use of it: He 
argues that a far-reaching ijtihad is per¬ 
mitted with respect to traditional norms of 
Islamic law, and he does his best to explain 
away any miracles and supranatural occur¬ 
rences in the qur’anic narratives concern¬ 
ing the prophets (see prophets and 
prophethood). 

Some commentaries contain elements of 
rationalistic exegesis in line with the in¬ 
sights of Sayyid Ahmad Khan or 'Abduh, 
but use them only to a limited extent. 
Among these are Tarjuman al-Qur’an (1930) 
by the Indian author Abu 1-Kalam Azad 
and Majalis al-tadhklr (1929-39) by the 
Algerian reformist leader ‘Abd al-Hamld 
Ibn Badls. 

2. The so-called scientific exegesis of the 

Qur’an 

Scientific exegesis (tafsir 'ilml) is to be un¬ 
derstood in light of the assumption that all 
sorts of findings of the modern natural sci¬ 
ences have been anticipated in the Qur’an 
and that many unambiguous references to 
them can be discovered in its verses (q.v.). 
The scientific findings already confirmed 
in the Qur’an range from Copernican cos¬ 
mology (see cosmology) to the properties 
of electricity, from the regularities of 
chemical reactions to the agents of infec¬ 
tious diseases. The whole method amounts 
to reading into the text what normally 
would not ordinarily be seen there. Often 
trained in medicine, pharmacy or other 
natural sciences, even agricultural sciences, 
scientific exegetes are, for the most part, 


not professional theologians. This kind of 
exegesis has, however, gained entry into 
the Qur’an commentaries of religious 
scholars as well. 

It should be mentioned that Muhammad 
'Abduh’s commentaries are not themselves 
devoid of attempts to read discoveries of 
modern science into the text. As is well- 
known, he considered the possibility that 
the jinn mentioned in the Qur’an could be 
equated to microbes. He also considered it 
legitimate to understand the flocks of birds 
which, according to £> 105, had thrown 
stones on the People of the Elephant (q.v.), 
to be swarms of flies which, by their pol¬ 
luted legs, had transmitted a disease to 
them (Tafsirjuz’ Ammd, 158). ‘Abduh’s 
interest in such interpretations, however, 
did not parallel that of the supporters of 
scientific exegesis: He wanted to prove to 
his public that the qur’anic passages in 
question were not contrary to reason by 
modern scientific standards, whereas pro¬ 
ponents of scientific exegesis hope to prove 
that the Qur’an is many centuries ahead of 
western scientists, since it mentions what 
they discovered only in modern times. 

Most enthusiasts of scientific exegesis re¬ 
gard this assumed chronological priority of 
the Qur’an in the field of scientific knowl¬ 
edge as a particularly splendid instance of 
its i'jaz, miraculous inimitability (q.v.), ap¬ 
preciating this aspect of i'jaz all the more 
as a highly effective apologetical argument, 
in their view, to be directed against the 
West. 

The basic pattern of scientific exegesis 
was not completely new: Several authors of 
classical Qur’an commentaries, notably 
Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, had already ex¬ 
pressed the idea that all the sciences were 
contained in the Qur’an. Consequently, 
they had tried to detect in its text the astro¬ 
nomical knowledge of their times, then 
largely adopted from the Perso-Indian and 
Greco-Hellenistic heritage. Efforts of this 
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kind were still carried on by Mahmud 
Shihab al-Dln al-AlusI (d. 1856) in his Ruh 
al-ma ‘ant, a commentary which, however, 
does not yet show any familiarity with 
modern western science. 

The first author who attained some pub¬ 
licity by practicing scientific exegesis in 
the modern sense, i.e. by finding in the 
qur’anic text references to modern scien¬ 
tific discoveries and advances, was the 
physician Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Iskandaranl; one of his two pertinent 
books printed around the year 1880 bears 
the promising title Kashf al-asrar al-nuraniyya 
al-qur’aniyyaji-mdyata l allaq bi-l-ajrdm al- 
samdwiyya wa-l-ardiyya wa-l-hayawdndt vua-l- 
nabat wa-l-jawdhir al-ma’diniyya (i.e. “Un¬ 
covering the luminous qur’anic secrets 
pertaining to the heavenly and terrestrial 
bodies, the animals, the plants and the 
metallic substances,” 1297/1879-80). 

The most prominent representative of 
this tafsir ‘ilmi in the early twentieth century 
was the Egyptian Shaykh Tantawljawharl, 
author of al-Jawahirfi tafsir al-Qur’an al- 
karlm (1341/1922-3). This work is not a 
commentary in the customary sense, but 
rather an encyclopaedic survey of the 
modern sciences or, more exactly, of what 
the author classes with them — including 
such disciplines as spiritism (ilm tahdir al- 
arwah). Jawhan claims that these sciences 
were already mentioned in certain qur’anic 
verses, passages upon which his lengthy 
didactic expositions of pertinent topics are 
based. All this is interspersed with tables, 
drawings and photographs. Unlike most 
other enthusiasts of scientific exegesis, 
Jawhari did not employ this method pri¬ 
marily for the apologetic purposes, men¬ 
tioned above, of proving the ijdz of the 
Qur’an. His main purpose was to convince 
his fellow Muslims that in modem times 
they should concern themselves much 
more with the sciences than with Islamic 
law; only in this way could they regain 


political independence and power. Other 
authors wrote books devoted to the scien¬ 
tific exegesis of qur’anic verses mainly with 
apologetic intentions, among them 'Abd al- 
'Azlz Isma‘ll (al-Islam wa-l-tibb al-hadith, 
Cairo 1938, reprint 1957), Hanafi Ahmad 
(Mu’jizat al-Qur’an fi wasf al-ka’inat, Cairo 
1954, two reprints entitled al-Tafsir al-‘ilmi 
lil-ayat al-kawniyya, i960 and 1968) and 
‘Abd al-Razzaq Nawfal ( al-Qur’an wa-l-‘ilm 
al-hadith, Cairo 1378/1959). 

Some authors of well-known Qur’an 
commentaries who do not rely exclusively 
on the method of scientific exegesis, but 
deal with the qur’anic text as a whole (not 
only with verses lending themselves to this 
method), nevertheless practice scientific 
exegesis in the explanation of particular 
verses. Thus, elements of tafsir 1 ilmi occur, 
for example, in Safwat al-‘ifian (= al-Mushaf 
al-mufassar, 1903) by Muhammad Farid 
Wajdl, in the Majalis al-tadhkir (1929-39) 
by ‘Abd al-Hamld Ibn Badls, and in al- 
Mizan (1973-85) by the Imamite scholar 
Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’i (d. 1982). 

The scientific method of interpretation 
did not find general approval among Mus¬ 
lim authors who wrote Qur’an commentar¬ 
ies or discussed exegetical methods. Quite 
a few of them rejected this method out¬ 
right, like Muhammad Rashid Rida, Amin 
al-Khull (whose detailed refutation of it 
[Manahij tajdid, 287-96] has often been re¬ 
ferred to by later authors), Mahmud 
Shaltut and Sayyid Qutb (for these and 
other critics of the tafsir 1 ilmi and their ar¬ 
guments, see al-Muhtasib, Ittijahat al-tafsir, 
302-13 and Abu Hajar, al-Tafsir al-'ilmi, 
295-336). Their most important objections 
to scientific exegesis can be summarized as 
follows: (1) It is lexicographically unten¬ 
able, since it falsely attributes modern 
meanings to the qur’anic vocabulary; (2) it 
neglects the contexts of words or phrases 
within the qur’anic text, and also the occa¬ 
sions of revelation (q.v.; asbab al-nuzul ) 


where these are transmitted; (3) it ignores 
the fact that, for the Qur’an to be compre¬ 
hensible for its first audience, the words of 
the Qur’an had to conform to the language 
and the intellectual horizon of the ancient 
Arabs at the Prophet’s time — an argu¬ 
ment already used by the Andalusian 
Malikite scholar al-Shatibi (d. 790/1388) 
against the scientific exegesis of his time 
( al-Muwafaqatfiusul al-shan'a, ii, 69-82); (4) 
it does not take notice of the fact that sci¬ 
entific knowledge and scientific theories 
are always incomplete and provisory by 
their very nature; therefore, the derivation 
of scientific knowledge and scientific theo¬ 
ries in qur’anic verses is actually tanta¬ 
mount to limiting the validity of these 
verses to the time for which the results of 
the science in question are accepted; (5) 
most importantly, it fails to comprehend 
that the Qur’an is not a scientific book, but 
a religious one designed to guide human 
beings by imparting to them a creed and a 
set of moral values (or, as Islamists such as 
Sayyid Qutb prefer to put it, the distinctive 
principles of the Islamic system; cf. below). 
Despite the weight of all these objections, 
some authors still believe that the tafsir ilmi 
can and should be continued — at least as 
an additional method particularly useful 
for proving the i jdz of the Qur’an to those 
who do not know Arabic and are thus un¬ 
able to appreciate the miraculous style of 
the holy book (see Hind Shalabl, al-Tafsvr 
al-‘ilmT, esp. 63-69 and 149-164; Ibn ‘Ashur, 
Tafsir al-tahrir, i, 104, 128). 

3. Interpreting the Qur’an from the 

perspective of literary studies 
The use of methods of literary studies for 
the exegesis of the Qur’an was initiated 
mainly by Amin al-Khuli (d. 1967), a pro¬ 
fessor of Arabic language and literature at 
the Egyptian University (later King Fu’ad 
University, now University of Cairo). He 
did not write a Qur’an commentary him¬ 


self, but devoted a considerable part of his 
lectures to exegetical questions and also 
dealt with the history and current state of 
methodological requirements of exegesis in 
his post-ig4o’s publications. 

Already in 1933, his famous colleague 
Taha Husayn had remarked in his booklet 
Ft l-sayf that the holy scriptures of the 
Jews, Christians and Muslims belong to the 
common literary heritage of humankind 
(see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR- 
’an; scripture and the qur’an) as much 
as the works of Homer, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, and that Muslims should begin to 
study the Qur’an as a work of literary art 
and use methods of modern literary re¬ 
search for its analysis, just as some Jewish 
and Christian scholars had done with the 
Bible ( al-Majmu‘a al-kamila li-mu’allajdt al- 
duktur Taha Husayn, Beirut 1974*, xiv, 

215-9). He had added that such an ap¬ 
proach was not to be expected from the 
clerics (shuyukh) of al-Azhar, but that there 
was no reason to leave the study of holy 
scriptures to men of religion alone — why 
should people not be entitled to express 
their opinions about such books as objects 
of research in the field of literary art, “tak¬ 
ing no account of their religious relevance 
(bi-qat'i l-nazari ‘an makanatiha l-diniyya)” 
(ibid., 216)? He concluded, however, that it 
would still be dangerous in his country to 
embark publicly on an analysis of the 
Qur’an as a literary text. Amin al-Khuli 
shared the basic idea contained in these re¬ 
marks and developed them into a concrete 
program; several of his students, along 
with their own students, tried to carry it 
out, some of them not without bitter con¬ 
sequences, as foreseen by Taha Husayn. 

According to Amin al-Khuli, the Qur’an 
is “the greatest book of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage and its most important literary work 
(kitab al- ‘arabiyya al-akbar wa-atharuha l-adabi 
al-a‘zam)” (Manahij tajdid, 303; see litera¬ 
ture and the qur’an). In his view, the 
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adequate methods for studying this book 
as a work of literary art do not differ from 
those that apply to any other works of liter¬ 
ature. Two fundamental preliminary steps 
have to be taken: (i) The historical back¬ 
ground and the circumstances of its 
genesis — or in the case of the Qur’an, its 
entry into this world by revelation — must 
be explored. For this purpose, one has to 
study the religious and cultural traditions 
and the social situation of the ancient 
Arabs, to whom the prophetic message was 
first adressed, their language (see Arabic 
language) and previous literary achieve¬ 
ments, the chronology of the enunciation 
of the qur’anic text by the Prophet (see 
chronology and the qur’an), the occa¬ 
sions of revelation (asbab al-nuzul), etc. (2) 
Keeping in mind all relevant knowledge 
gathered in this way, one has to establish 
the exact meaning of the text word by 
word as it was understood by its first listen¬ 
ers (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
qur’an). In accordance with al-Shatibl, al- 
Khuli assumes that God, in order to make 
his intention understood by the Arabs of 
the Prophet’s time, had to use their lan¬ 
guage and to adapt his speech to their 
modes of comprehension, which were 
themselves determined by their traditional 
views and concepts. Hence, before the 
divine intention of the text can be deter¬ 
mined, one has first to grasp its meaning as 
understood by the ancient Arabs — and 
this can be done, as al-Khull emphasizes, 
“regardless of any religious consideration 
(duna nazarin ila ayyi 'tibarin dm)” (Mandhij 
tajdid, 304). It then becomes possible to 
study the artistic qualities of the Qur’an, 
by using the same categories and by keep¬ 
ing to the same rules as are applied in the 
study of literary works. The style of the 
Qur’an can thus be explored in given pas¬ 
sages by studying the principles which 
determine the choice of words, the pecu¬ 


liarities of the construction of sentences, 
the figures of speech employed, etc. (see 

RHETORIC OF THE QUR’AN; SEMANTICS OF 

the qur’an). Likewise, one can examine 
the typical structure of passages belonging 
to a particular literary genre. Since works 
of literary art are characterized by a spe¬ 
cific relation between content or theme on 
the one hand and formal means of expres¬ 
sion on the other, al-Khuli attaches partic¬ 
ular importance to the thematic units of 
the qur’anic text and stresses that a correct 
explanation requires commentators to con¬ 
sider all verses and passages which speak to 
the same subject, instead of confining their 
attention to one single verse or passage 
(ibid., 304-6). At the same time, al-Khull’s 
approach is based on a particular under¬ 
standing of the nature of a literary text: 

For him, literature, like art in general, is 
primarily a way of appealing to the pub¬ 
lic’s emotions, as a means of directing 
them and their decisions. He therefore 
argues that the interpreter should also try 
to explain the psychological effects which 
the artistic qualities of the qur’anic text, 
in particular its language, had on its first 
audience. 

ShukrI ‘Ayyad, who wrote his M.A. thesis, 
Min wasf al-Qur’an al-kanm li-yawm al-dvn 
wa-l-hisdb (n.d., unpublished, although a 
critical summary exists in al-SharqawT, 
Ittijahat, 213-6) under al-Khull’s supervi¬ 
sion, is reputed to have been the first to 
carry out a research project based on these 
principles. 

Also among al-Khuli’s students was 
‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman (pen name, Bint 
al-Shati’), his wife. Her commentary, al- 
Tafsir al-bayam lil-Qur’an al-kanm, is de¬ 
signed in conformity with the main fea¬ 
tures of al-Khull’s methodological 
conception and in its preface explicitly 
refers to the suggestions received from 
him. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman consciously 
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selected a number of shorter suras to show 
in a particularly impressive way the fruits 
to be gathered by the application of al- 
Khull’s method. Each of them constitutes 
a thematic unit, and the author gives a 
rough indication of the place of the re¬ 
spective sura in the chronology of the 
Prophet’s enunciation of the qur’anic text 
and expounds the significance of its theme 
during this time in comparison with other 
phases of the Prophet’s activity. To illus¬ 
trate this point, she hints at other relevant 
suras (q.v.) or parts of them, and discusses 
questions of the occasions of revelation 
(asbab al-nuzul). In doing so she attempts to 
give at least part of an outline of the his¬ 
torical background of the sura under con¬ 
sideration (see HISTORY AND THE QUR’an). 
She highlights the most striking stylistic 
features of this sura, e.g. relative length or 
shortness of sentences, accumulation of 
certain rhetorical figures, frequent occur¬ 
rence of certain morphological or syntacti¬ 
cal patterns, etc., and tries to demonstrate 
the specific relation of these features to the 
corresponding theme, citing a host of par¬ 
allel verses from other suras which treat 
the same subject or show the same stylistic 
features. She also considers the emotional 
effect these peculiarities are meant to have 
on the listeners and attends to such ques¬ 
tions as the impact of qur’anic rhymes (see 
rhymed prose) on the choice of words 
and of the compository structure of the 
suras. Additionally, she gives a careful 
verse-by-verse commentary in order to 
explain every single difficult word and 
phrase by comparing other qur’anic verses 
which contain the same or similar expres¬ 
sions, quoting verses from ancient Arabic 
poetry, referring to classical Arabic diction¬ 
aries and discussing the opinions of the 
authors of — mostiy classical — Qur’an 
commentaries. In all this she displays a 
high degree of erudition. In general, 


‘A’isha Abd al-Rah man’s commentary, as 
well as her other publications treating 
problems of the exegesis of the Qur’an, 
have found a favorable reception even 
among conservative religious scholars, as 
she avoids broaching dogmatically sensitive 
points and apparently does not do any¬ 
thing but prove once more the stylistic i'jaz 
of the Qur’an, now on the level of ad¬ 
vanced philological methods. 

Another student of al-Khull, Muham¬ 
mad Ahmad Khalaf Allah, faced consider¬ 
able difficulties in his use of al-Khull’s ap¬ 
proach and was exposed to the anger of 
leading religious scholars (’ulama) at al- 
Azhar. In 1947 he submitted his doctoral 
thesis al-Fann al-qasast ft l-Qur’an al-kanm to 
the King Fu’ad University (now University 
of Cairo). On the basis of al-Khuh’s idea 
of literature as an instrument of appealing 
to emotions and directing them according 
to the author’s intentions, Khalaf Allah 
had set about studying the artistic means 
by which, according to his conviction, the 
qur’anic narratives were so uniquely and 
effectively fashioned (Wielandt, Offenbarung, 
I39-52)- 

In order to be psychologically effective, 
narratives need not correspond absolutely 
to the historical facts. Khalaf Allah even 
considers other requirements to be much 
more relevant for this purpose: They must 
refer to the listeners’ customary language, 
previous conceptions and narrative 
traditions — in line with what al-Shatibi 
and al-Khuli had already said about the 
importance of understanding the original 
reception of the message. They must be 
adapted to the listeners’ feelings and men¬ 
tal condition. Finally, they must be well 
constructed. He thus arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that the qur’anic narratives about 
prophets of earlier times are, to a large 
extent, not historically true: Although 
Muhammad’s Arab contemporaries 
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certainly believed them to be true reports 
about what actually happened, God used 
them in the Qur’an not primarily as histor¬ 
ical facts (waqi c ta’nkhi), but as psychologi¬ 
cal facts (waqi c nafsT), i.e. as a means of in¬ 
fluencing the listeners’ emotions ( al-Fann, 
Cairo 1965 3 , 50, in). In order to achieve 
this, God took the subject matter of these 
qur’anic narratives from stories and ideas 
already familiar to the ancient Arabs. 
Moreover, for the purpose of supporting 
Muhammad (q.v.) emotionally during the 
latter’s often exhausting confrontation with 
the heathen Meccans (see opposition to 
muhammad), God reflected the Prophet’s 
state of mind in the qur’anic stories about 
earlier prophets by shaping these narra¬ 
tives according to Muhammad’s own 
experience. 

Obviously, this interpretation implies that 
the content of the qur’anic narratives 
about prophets corresponds for the most 
part to the content of the Prophet’s con¬ 
sciousness as well as that of the original 
audience of the divine message. This 
makes it possible to trace important fea¬ 
tures of these narratives to what Muham¬ 
mad and his Arab contemporaries knew 
from local traditions or what Muhammad 
could have said himself on the basis of his 
experience. According to Khalaf Allah, 
however, this correspondence results from 
the fact that God, the only author of the 
holy book, had marvellously adapted the 
qur’anic narratives to Muhammad’s situa¬ 
tion and that of his audience. Khalaf Allah 
never doubts that the entire text of the 
Qur’an was inspired literally by God and 
that Muhammad had no share whatsoever 
in its production. 

Nevertheless Khalaf Allah’s thesis was re¬ 
jected by the examining board of his own 
university, one of the arguments being that 
its results were religiously questionable. 
Moreover, a commission of leading schol¬ 
ars (‘ulama) of al-Azhar issued a memo¬ 


randum classifying Khalaf Allah as a 
criminal because he had denied that the 
qur’anic narratives were historically true in 
their entirety. A short time later he was dis¬ 
missed from his position at the university 
on another pretext. 

Occasional attempts at studying the 
Qur’an as a work of literary art were also 
made by authors not belonging to al- 
Khull’s school, again, mainly Egyptians 
(for details up to the 1960’s, see al- 
Bayyumi, Khutuwat al-tafsir al-bayam, 336-9). 
Sayyid Qutb’s al-Taswir al-fannifi l-Qur’an 
bears witness to the aesthetic sensitivity of 
the author — who had previously made his 
name as a literary critic — and contains 
some cogent observations, but in contrast 
to the works of al-Khull’s students it is not 
based on the systematic application of a 
method. The longest chapter of al-Taswir 
al-fanni is devoted to the qur’anic narra¬ 
tives; unlike Khalaf Allah, Sayyid Qutb 
does not voice any doubts about their his¬ 
torical truth. In short, it is possible to state 
that, since the 1970’s, an increased interest 
in studying the qur’anic narrative art has 
emerged (see e.g. ‘Abd al-Karim Khatib, 
al-Qasas al-qur’anifi mantiqihi wa-majhumihi; 
IltihamI Naqra, Sikulujiyyat al-qissa fi 
l-Qur’an; al-Qasabi Mahmud Zalat, Qadaya 
l-tikrarfi l-qasas al-qur’ani; Muhammad 
Khayr Mahmud al-'AdawI, Ma’alim al-qissa 
fi l-Qur’an al-karim). Cognizant of Khallaf 
Allah’s fate, however, those authors who 
have addressed this topic in more recent 
times have tended to draw their conclu¬ 
sions rather cautiously. 

4. Endeavors to develop a new theory of 
exegesis taking full account of the historicity 
of the Qur’an 

The school of al-Khull had already given 
much importance to the task of recovering 
the meaning of the Qur’an as understood 
at the time of the Prophet and looked 
upon the Qur’an as a literary text which 
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had to be interpreted, as any other literary 
work, in its historical context. Since the 
late 1950’s several scholars have come to 
the conviction that the qur’anic text is re¬ 
lated to history in a much more compre¬ 
hensive way and that this fact necessitates 
a fundamental change of exegetical 
methods. 

One such scholar is (Muhammad) Daud 
Rahbar, a Pakistani scholar who later 
taught in the United States. In a paper 
read at the International Islamic Collo¬ 
quium in Lahore in January 1958, he em¬ 
phasized that the eternal word of God 
contained in the Qur’an — which is ad¬ 
dressed to people today as much as to 
Muhammad’s contemporaries — “speaks 
with reference to human situations and 
events of the last 23 years of the Prophet’s 
life in particular,” as “no message can be 
sent to men except with reference to actual 
concrete situations” (Challenge, 279). Rah¬ 
bar calls urgently on Muslim exegetes to 
consider what this means for the methods 
of dealing with the revealed text. In this 
framework, he attaches special significance 
to the question of the occasions of revela¬ 
tion (asbab al-nuzul) and to the phenome¬ 
non of the abrogation (q.v.) of earlier regu¬ 
lations by later ones (al-nasikh wa-l-mansukh) 
in the qur’anic text. He expresses the ex¬ 
pectation that exegetes react to the chal¬ 
lenges of modern life more flexibly by tak¬ 
ing notice of the fact that the divine word 
had to be adapted to historical circum¬ 
stances from the very beginning, and that 
God even modified his word during the 
few years of Muhammad’s prophetic activ¬ 
ity in accordance with the circumstances. 

Fazlur Rahman, also of Pakistani origin 
and until 1988 professor of Islamic thought 
at the University of Chicago, proposed in 
his Islam and Modernity: Transformation of an 
Intellectual Tradition (1982) a solution for the 
hermeneutical problem of disentangling 
the eternal message of the Qur’an from its 


adaptation to the historical circumstances 
of Muhammad’s mission and discovering 
its meaning for believers of today. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the qur’anic revelation primar¬ 
ily “consists of moral, religious, and social 
pronouncements that respond to specific 
problems in concrete historical situations,” 
particularly the problems of Meccan com¬ 
mercial society at the Prophet’s time (see 
Mecca); hence the process of interpreta¬ 
tion nowadays requires “a double move¬ 
ment, from the present situation to 
qur’anic times, then back to the present” 
(ibid., 5). This approach consists of three 
steps: First, “one has to understand the 
import or meaning of a given statement by 
studying the historical situation or problem 
to which it was the answer”; secondly, one 
has “to generalize those specific answers 
and enunciate them as statements of gen¬ 
eral moral-social objectives that can be 
‘distilled’ from specific texts in the light of 
the socio-historical background and the... 
ratio legis”; and thirdly, “the general has to 
be embodied in the present concrete socio- 
historical context” (ibid., 6-7). A method¬ 
ological conception coming close to this 
approach, although confined to the inter¬ 
pretation of qur’anic legal norms, had al¬ 
ready been evolved since the 1950’s by 
‘Allal al-FasI, the famous Malikite scholar 
and leader of the Moroccan independence 
movement (cf. al-Naqd al-dhati, 125, 221; 
Maqasidal-shan c a, 190-3, 240-1). 

A remarkable recent development in the 
arena of theoretical reflection on the ap¬ 
propriate methods of interpreting the 
Qur’an is the plea of the Egyptian scholar 
Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd for a new exegeti¬ 
cal paradigm, a plea made in several of his 
publications, particularly in his Majhum al- 
nass (1990). He submitted this book to the 
Faculty of Arts of the University of Cairo, 
where he was teaching in the Arabic De¬ 
partment, together with his application for 
promotion to the rank of full professor. 


Abu Zayd’s approach to the exegesis of 
the Qur’an continues the tradition of al- 
Khull’s school to a certain extent, but at 
the same time generalizes what had been 
the starting point of al-Khuli’s methodo¬ 
logy, namely his idea about the form in 
which the Qur’an can actually be subjected 
to interpretation. Whereas al-Khull had 
stressed that the Qur’an is, above all else, a 
literary work and must be analyzed as 
such, Abu Zayd simply states that it is a 
text (nass) and must be understood accord¬ 
ing to the scientific principles which apply 
to the understanding of texts in general. 
His conception of what it means to under¬ 
stand a text is based on a model of the pro¬ 
cess of communication first introduced by 
the American mathematician and informa¬ 
tion theorist C.E. Shannon (in The mathe¬ 
matical theory of information, published in 
1947 in co-authorship with W. Weaver) and 
widely accepted since the 1960’s among 
experts of linguistic as well as literary text 
theory. The model can be presented in the 
following terms: The information con¬ 
tained in a message can be understood 
only if the sender transmits it in a code (i.e. 
a system of signs) known to the recipient. 
According to Abu Zayd this model is nec¬ 
essarily valid also for the process of revela¬ 
tion, in which a divine message is transmit¬ 
ted to human beings: The Prophet, the first 
recipient, would not have been able to un¬ 
derstand the revealed text if it had not 
been fitted into a code understandable to 
him, and the same applies to his audience, 
the people to which it was sent. The code 
which is understandable to a prophet and 
to the target group of his message consists 
of their common language and the content 
of their consciousness, which is to a large 
extent determined by their social situation 
and their cultural tradition. Hence God 
must have adapted the qur’anic revelation 
to the language, the social situation and the 
cultural tradition of the Arabs of Muham¬ 


mad’s time. This has far-reaching conse¬ 
quences for the methods of exegesis: In 
order to be able to understand the divine 
message, the exegetes of today have, on the 
one hand, to familiarize themselves with 
the code tied to the specific historical situa¬ 
tion of the Prophet and his Arab contem¬ 
poraries, i.e. those peculiarities of lan¬ 
guage, society and culture that are not 
theirs any more; only in that way will they 
be able to identify in the qur’anic text the 
elements belonging to this code and to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the immutably valid 
substance of the revelation. On the other 
hand, they have to translate the code of 
the primary recipients, the Prophet and his 
Arab contemporaries, into a code under¬ 
standable to themselves, i.e. into the lan¬ 
guage and the social and cultural situation 
of their own time. This also means that 
they cannot rely uncritically on the long 
exegetical tradition from the Prophet’s 
time to their own: The commentators of 
past centuries, such as al-Zamakhsharf or 
Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, certainly did their 
best to translate the divine message into 
the codes of their respective times, but our 
time has a code of its own. 

Obviously, this methodical paradigm 
makes it possible to interpret the qur’anic 
text in such a way that conceptions corre¬ 
sponding to the social and cultural context 
of the Prophet’s preaching, but not tenable 
for the interpreter of today, can be classed 
as belonging to a bygone historical situa¬ 
tion and not obligatory anymore, without 
discarding the belief in the literal revela¬ 
tion of the Qur’an and in the everlasting 
validity of its message. In fact, Abu Zayd 
has always declared unequivocally that he 
stays firm in this belief and that it is his 
conviction that the historical and cultural 
code in the text of the Qur’an has been 
used by God himself, its sole author, and 
was not brought into it by Muhammad. 

Still, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Sabur Shahln, a 
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member of the promotion board examin¬ 
ing Abu Zayd’s publications, voted against 
his advancement to the position of full pro¬ 
fessor, charging him, among other things, 
with a lack of orthodoxy. Several other 
supporters of traditionalist or Islamist 
views accused him of heresy (ilhad) or un¬ 
belief (kufr). At the instigation of a mem¬ 
ber of an Islamist organization, in 1995 a 
court in Cairo nullified his marriage on 
the grounds that he had abandoned the 
Islamic religion and thus could not be 
married to a Muslim woman. The Egyp¬ 
tian Court of Cassation failed to anull this 
verdict. As he was in danger of being 
“executed” as an apostate (see apostasy) 
by Islamist fanatics, he had to accept an 
appointment at a European university. 

Mohammed Arkoun, a scholar of Alge¬ 
rian origin who taught in Paris for many 
years, arrived at methodological conclu¬ 
sions quite similar to those of AbU Zayd, 
but by a different theoretical approach. 
According to Arkoun, the fait coranique, i.e. 
the fact to which all attempts at under¬ 
standing the Qur’an have to refer in the 
final analysis, is the originally oral proph¬ 
etic speech (see orality; islam) which the 
Prophet himself and his audience believed 
to be God’s revelation. This speech, which 
is attested in, but not identical with, the 
written text of the TJthmanic recension of 
the Qur’an (see codices of the qur’an; 
collection of the qur’an), was per¬ 
formed in a language and in textual genres 
tied to a specific historical situation, and in 
mythical and symbolic modes of expres¬ 
sion (see semiotics and nature in the 
qur’an; symbolic imagery). It already 
contains a theological interpretation of its 
own nature and must be subjected to an 
analysis of its structure. The whole exegeti- 
cal tradition is a process of appropriation 
of this fait coranique by the various factions 
of the Muslim community. The text as 
such is open to a potentially infinite range 


of ever new interpretations as long as his¬ 
tory continues, although the advocates of 
orthodoxy insist on absolutizing the results 
of a particular interpretation established at 
an early stage of this process. Any scientific 
study of the Qur’an and of the exegetical 
tradition referring to it has to keep in mind 
that religious truth, insofar as it can be 
understood by Muslims as well as by ad¬ 
herents of other “book religions,” becomes 
effective provided it exists in a dialectical 
relation between the revealed text and his¬ 
tory. Contemporary scholars must use the 
instruments of historical semiotics and 
sociolinguistics in order to distinguish par¬ 
ticular traditional interpretations of the 
qur’anic text from the normative meaning 
which this text might have for present-day 
readers. 

5. Exegesis in search of a new immediacy 

to the Qur’an 

All exegetical trends outlined so far — in¬ 
cluding scientific exegesis, whose support¬ 
ers claim that the Qur’an is centuries 
ahead of modern science — are in one 
way or another characterized by a marked 
awareness of the cultural distance between 
the world in which the qur’anic message 
was primarily communicated and the mod¬ 
ern world. In contrast to these approaches, 
the Islamist exegesis tends to assume that it 
is possible for Muslims today to regain im¬ 
mediate access to the meaning of the 
qur’anic text by returning to the belief of 
the first Muslims and actively struggling for 
the restoration of the pristine Islamic so¬ 
cial order. It is in this later form of exegesis 
that the author‘s underlying conception of 
the revealed text often finds expression. For 
example, Sayyid Qutb in his Qur’an com¬ 
mentary, Fi gilal al-Qur’an (1952-65), insists 
that the Qur’an in its entirety is God’s mes¬ 
sage, and the instructions concerning the 
“Islamic system” or “method” (nizam islami 
or manhaj islami) contained in it are valid 




forever. The Qur’an is thus always con¬ 
temporary, in any age. The task is not pri¬ 
marily that of translating the original 
meaning of the qur’anic text into the lan¬ 
guage and world view of modern human 
beings, but that of putting it into practice, 
as done by the Prophet and his first fol¬ 
lowers, who took seriously God’s claim 
to absolute sovereignty (hakimiyya in Abu 
1 -A‘la’ Mawdudi’s term) and set up the 
perfect “Islamic system.” 

One of the consequences of this 
goal — i.e. achieving the system of the first 
Muslims in the way they followed qur’anic 
instructions — is the marked preference 
usually shown by Islamist commentators 
for hadith materials in their references to 
the exegetic tradition (see hadith and the 
qur’an; sira and the qur’an). This can 
be seen in Sayyid Qutb’s commentary, in 
Mawdudi’s Tqftnm al-Qur’an (1949-72) and 
also in Sa'ld Hawwa’s al-Asas fi l-tafsvr 
(1405/1985), the (largely ill-structured and 
much less original) commentary of a lead¬ 
ing Syrian Muslim Brother. Although these 
authors quote classical commentators such 
as al-Zamakhsharl, Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI or 
al-Baydawi (d. 716/1316) here and there, 
they suspect them of having succumbed to 
the corrupting influences of Greek philoso¬ 
phy and Isrd’iliyyat. When relying on 
“sound” hadith materials, however, they 
feel they are on the firm ground of the 
Prophet’s own commentary and hence also 
of the intentions of the revealed text as 
understood by the first Muslims. 

The Islamist ideal of subordinating one¬ 
self to the divine word as immediately as 
the first Muslims had done can produce 
positive as well as questionable exegetical 
results. This becomes clearly visible in 
Sayyid Qutb’s Fi lilal al-Qur’an where the 
author generally listens to the qur’anic text 
with a great deal of personal attention and 
in relative independence of the exegetical 
tradition. On the one hand, this attitude 


of intense and direct listening sometimes 
enables him to grasp the original meaning 
and spirit of a given qur’anic passage 
more adequately than many exegetes since 
the medieval period have been able to do. 
On the other hand, his presumed imme¬ 
diacy also tends to make him ignore or 
play down points in which the qur’anic 
text cannot be easily harmonized with 
modern ideas. 

6. Conceptions associated with the thematic 

interpretation of the Qur’an 
As stated above, the thematic interpreta¬ 
tion (tqfsir mawdu%) of the Qur’an is not al¬ 
ways equivalent to a complete break with 
the exegetical methods applied in tradi¬ 
tional commentaries of the musalsal kind. 
Most authors, however, in reflecting on 
thematic interpretation, agree to a large 
extent about the advantages of concen¬ 
trating one’s exegetical endeavor on a lim¬ 
ited number of themes dealt with in the 
Qur’an. Two main arguments are put for¬ 
ward in favor of thematic interpretation: It 
enables exegetes to gain a comprehensive 
and well-balanced idea of what the divine 
book really says about the basic questions 
of belief, and thus reduces the danger of a 
merely selective and biased reading of the 
qur’anic text; and commentaries based on 
such an interpretation are more suitable 
for practical purposes such as preparing 
Friday sermons or religious radio and tele¬ 
vision addresses (see everyday life, the 
qur’an in), because these kinds of presen¬ 
tations usually have a thematic focus. An 
additional argument mentioned in support 
of thematic interpretation is that it allows 
exegetes to take a more active role in the 
process of interpretation, bringing their 
own modern perspective to bear in this 
process more effectively than the tradi¬ 
tional verse-by-verse commentaries, since 
in the traditional commentaries the inter¬ 
preter merely reacts to what is said in the 


text as it occurs, whereas in the tafsvr 
mawdu’the can start from the application 
of his own questions to the text (Sadr, 
Muqaddimat, 18-22). 

Highly problematic and not representa¬ 
tive of the prevailing views about tafsvr 
mawdu’ivs the conception of thematic in¬ 
terpretation advocated in 1993 by the 
Egyptian philosopher Hasan Hanafl. 
According to Hanafl, revelation is neither 
affirmed nor denied by thematic interpre¬ 
tation, since this method deals with the 
qur’anic text without any distinction be¬ 
tween the divine and the human, the reli¬ 
gious and the secular (Method, 202, 210). 

In contrast to the supporters of the the¬ 
matic interpretation of the qur’anic text, 
he considers the question of the divine ori¬ 
gin of the Qur’an to be largely irrelevant, 
but this is only partly true where Hanafl’s 
own interest in the qur’anic text is con¬ 
cerned. Irrespective of whether he person¬ 
ally attributes a religious character to the 
Qur’an or not, his interest in interpreting 
this book and not any other text stems ex¬ 
clusively from the fact that many millions 
of Muslims believe the Qur’an to be 
God’s revealed word and can hence be 
most effectively influenced by its interpre¬ 
tation. Moreover, in Hanafl’s opinion, it is 
one of the “rules” of thematic interpreta¬ 
tion that the commentator should conduct 
exegesis on the basis of a socio-political 
commitment, with the added assumption 
that the interpreter is always a revolution¬ 
ary (ibid., 203-4). While it is true that every 
interpretation comes with prior assump¬ 
tions, there is no reason why they should 
only be revolutionary. Finally, according to 
Hanafl, thematic interpretation is based on 
the premise that “there is no true or false 
interpretation” (ibid., 203) and that “the 
validity of an interpretation lies in its 
power” (ibid., 210). By professing this prin¬ 
ciple, Hanafl actually abandons the notion 
of the hermeneutical circle as a model for 


interpretation, and, instead, looks upon 
this process as a one-way street whose only 
destination ties in influencing the audience 
according to the preconceived intentions of 
the interpreter. The notion of the herme¬ 
neutical circle, as analyzed in differing 
forms by Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Hei¬ 
degger, Gadamer and others, implies an 
interaction between interpreter and text in 
which the interpreter puts questions to the 
text on the basis of his own prior concep¬ 
tions, which are themselves reshaped by 
the text itself. As Gadamer stresses, the text 
must “break the spell” of the interpreter’s 
presuppositions, and its subject matter 
effects the correction of his preliminary 
understanding. For Hanafl, in contrast, 
the text has no significance of its own: In 
his idea of thematical interpretation, the 
committed interpreter’s prior understand¬ 
ing is absolute, and the text is considered 
to be relevant only in so far as its interpre¬ 
tation can serve the purpose of enhancing 
the power of the interpreter’s revolution¬ 
ary arguments, which are not subject to 
critical review. 

Problems of gaining acceptance for new approaches 

to the exegesis of the Qur’an 
New methodological approaches such as 
those of Khalaf Allah, Fazlur Rahman 
and Abu Zayd sprang from the widely felt 
need to extract the permanent tenets of 
the qur’anic message from the historical 
forms in which they were communicated to 
the Prophet’s contemporaries and to recast 
them in terms of a modern intellectual 
outlook. These approaches also showed 
that this need can be served without aban¬ 
doning the belief in the divine origin of 
every single word of the qur’anic text and 
the binding character of its basic precepts. 
Nevertheless, thus far, these approaches 
have not found wide acceptance among 
theologians and experts of religious law, 
and some of them have even provoked 
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vehement reactions on the part of the reli¬ 
gious elite. Some of the reasons for this 
phenomenon can be stated here. 

The prevailing traditional exegetical 
paradigm has remained nearly unchal¬ 
lenged for centuries. It has thus become 
customary among religious scholars to con¬ 
fuse the permanence of their own way of 
interpreting the qur’anic text with the ever¬ 
lasting truth of this text itself and, hence, 
to consider any attempt at promoting a 
new approach to exegesis as an assault on 
the authority of the divine book as such, 
but at the same time as an attack on their 
own interpretative authority. The latter is a 
particularly sensitive issue, as it concerns 
the social position of the ; ulama ’ who have 
lost much ground in the fields of jurisdic¬ 
tion, public administration, education and 
academic studies since the early 19th cen¬ 
tury due to the general secularization of 
political and cultural structures. Moreover, 
if one allows new exegetical paradigms 
based on the acknowledgment of the his¬ 
toricity of the qur’anic text and all its sub¬ 
sequent interpretations, this leads inevita¬ 
bly to an increasing plurality of competing 
interpretations. Such a situation would not 
only be contrary to the interests of the 
‘ulama’, for whom it would then become 
more difficult to defend their interpretative 
monopoly, but also to the intentions of the 
poorly legitimized present governments of 
most Muslim states. These governments 
are accustomed to appealing to the Islamic 
religion as a unifying ideology in order to 
mobilize the loyalty of the masses in their 
favor, and for this purpose a largely uni¬ 
form understanding of Islam is most suit¬ 
able. The relationship of mutual depen¬ 
dence of the religious establishment and 
the government which is nowadays typical 
of many Islamic countries makes the sup¬ 
pression of disagreeable innovations in the 
field of exegetical methodology relatively 
simple. Because of the above-mentioned 


presuppositions of their own exegesis, 
Islamists are strongly opposed to permit¬ 
ting a plurality of interpretations based on 
methods differing from their own. The 
present situation is additionally aggravated 
by the fact that methods which imply a 
more serious consideration of the histori¬ 
cal dimension of the qur’anic text and of 
the exegetical tradition referring to it are 
generally associated with the kind of re¬ 
search pursued by orientalists, who in their 
turn are accused of working for Western 
colonialism. This makes it very easy to 
start a massive campaign against any 
scholar advocating such methods. Under 
these circumstances, the fact that hardly 
any Muslim authors have appropriated 
the methods and results of modern non- 
Muslim qur’anic studies is also quite un¬ 
derstandable. Rare exceptions to this trend 
are Amin al-Khull and Daud Rahbar, both 
of whom recognized the value of the pre¬ 
liminary chronology of the qur’anic text 
established in Th. Noldeke’s Geschichte des 
Qorans (GQ). Still, on the basis of herme¬ 
neutical conceptions such as those of Abu 
Zayd and Fazlur Rahman, there will be 
continued attempts to enter into a far- 
reaching scientific exchange with non- 
Muslim scholars without questioning the 
literal revelation of the Qur’an. See also 
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Exhortations 

Verbal incitements, usually in the impera¬ 
tive mood, encouraging action on the part 


of the addressee. “Exhortation” (maw'iza) 
is attested numerous times in the Qur’an 
fe 2:275; 3:138; 5:46; 7:145; 10:57; n:i2o; 
16:125; 24:34); moreover, much of the 
qur’anic rhetoric (see rhetoric of the 
qur’an; language of the qur’an) may 
be understood as an “exhortation” to 
heed God’s message as proclaimed by the 
prophet Muhammad. It is explicitly recom¬ 
mended to the Prophet in Q 16:125, “Call 
unto the way of your lord (see path or 
way) with wisdom (q.v.) and fair exhorta¬ 
tion” (ud’u ila sabili rabbika bi-l-hikmati wa-l- 
maw‘izati l-hasanati), a verse that has served 
as a motto for al-Ghazall’s (d. 505/1 hi) 
famous attempt to introduce Aristotelian 
logic into religious apologetics (McAuliffe, 
“Debate”; Neuwirth, Ghazzali’s Traktat). 
An earlier qur’anic designation is tadhkira, 
literally “reminder” (q 20:3; 56:73; 69:12, 
48; 73T9; 74:49. 54; 7 6: 29; 80:11), pre¬ 
sented as the essence of the early recita¬ 
tions as such (see chronology and the 
qur’an). The strong interest that Muslim 
Medieval theorists took in qur’anic exhor¬ 
tations and modes of debate (McAuliffe, 
“Debate”) — be they divine-human ad¬ 
dresses (God admonishing and encourag¬ 
ing the Prophet and implicitly the commu¬ 
nity [see community and society in the 
qur’an]) or interactions between humans 
(the Prophet being recommended to ad¬ 
dress the community or, more often, the 
unbelievers [see belief and unbelief; 
debate and disputation]) — is easily ex¬ 
plained by the predominance of address 
passages over all other kinds of qur’anic 
expression (see literary structures of 
the qur’an) such as narratives (q.v.), es¬ 
chatological descriptions or legislative reg¬ 
ulations (see LAW AND THE QUR’An). 

The earliest manifestations of qur’anic 
exhortations are short admonitions that 
recommend the fulfillment of ritual duties 
such as prostration before God (Q 53:62; 
96:19; see bowing and prostration) and 
glorification of God (q.v.; Q 69:52; for 
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other examples of early exhortations, see 
Q 86:17; 94:7-8; 108:2; cf. 106:3-4), or nega¬ 
tive recommendations to avoid the unbe¬ 
lievers (“leave them [fa-dharhum] to chat 
and play until they meet their day which 
they are promised.. Q 70:42-4) or to re¬ 
main patient with them (q 52:48-9; 
68:48-50; 86:15-7), always occurring as clo¬ 
sures of suras. Consoling words affirming 
the truth of the Qur’an’s revelation are 
also found in the final verses of some of 
the early suras (q 68:51-2; 74:54-5; 81:26-8; 
85:21-2; 87:18-9). All these elements merge 
to form extended closing sections in the 
later tripartite suras (see form and struc¬ 
ture of the qur’an), where affirmations 
of the revelation and encouragements of 
the Prophet (see opposition to muham- 
mad) combine to create the standard clos¬ 
ing section, sometimes extended to encom¬ 
pass polemics (q 15:85-99; 17:82-111; 

19:97-8; 20:130-5; 21:105-12; 37:149-82; 
38:67-88; 43:84-9; 67:23-9; 72:20-8; 

76:23-31; see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
language). This frequently corresponds to 
an introductory section that is in the same 
tenor (q 18:1-6, 109-10; 26:1-9, 192-227; 
27:1-6, 76-93; 36:2-6, 69-83; 54:1-8, 58-9; 
54:1-8, 43-55). These sections have been 
compared to the responsorial parts at the 
beginning and end of the “standard mono¬ 
theist service” (Neuwirth, Referentiality). 
Even if in the Qur’an the listener hears 
only the replica of a single actor, i.e. the 
sender, he or she will not fail to realize 
that it refers to or even quotes thoughts be¬ 
longing to the addressees, thus leaving the 
impression of a dialogue (see dialogues). 
Qur’anic exhortations thus mirror, through 
the divine response to the unspoken pleas 
of the transmitter, the hardships and needs 
of the community (see trial). Again, in a 
way similar to the monotheist service, in 
many suras the dialogical parts frame a 
narrative account drawn from the store of 
knowledge of salvation history. In later 
Meccan texts this pattern becomes blurred, 


the closing section sometimes being dou¬ 
bled, exhortations forming the closure of 
both the second last and the last part 
(q 23:72-7, 116-8; 25:55-60, 61-77); else¬ 
where the framing parts have grown into 
poly-thematic discourses dominated by, but 
not exclusively filled with, divine exhorta¬ 
tions (q 11:1-24, 103-11). In Medinan suras, 
the sermon — sometimes filling the whole 
sura — has replaced the exhortations of 
the earlier suras. 

Angelika Neuwirth 
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Exile see chastisement and punishment 

Exorcism see popular and talismanig 
uses of the qur’an 

Expeditions and Battles 

Journeys undertaken for military purposes, 
including raids for the purpose of plunder 
and assassination, and single engagements 
of armed and/or mounted forces, each of 
which is intent upon decisive victory. The 
term “battle” may also be used in a figura¬ 
tive sense, and refers to a struggle with 
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one’s spiritual and psychological self, i.e. a 
battle against ego, greed, addiction, etc. 
Both senses are relevant to the use of this 
vocabulary in the Qur’an. 

There are several terms used in the 
Qur’an to refer to acts of aggression, some 
of which make reference directly, and oth¬ 
ers indirectly, to expeditions and battles. 
The qur’anic vocabulary for acts of aggres¬ 
sion is as foEows: i) The roo tf-t-h (attested 
thirty-eight times), which can simply mean 
“to open,” has the sense of granting vic¬ 
tory, deliverance. With reference to con¬ 
quest (q.v.), it appears but five times 
(q, 48:1, 18, 27; 57:10; 61:13) though, even 
here, the reference to a physical battle is 
not clear; a spiritual victory could be in¬ 
tended. 2) The roo tf-t-n has a negative 
connotation and appears sixty times, with 
a range of meanings that extend from trial 
to sedition. As the feminine noun,^fea, 
twelve appearances seem pertinent, some¬ 
times meaning persecution (cf. q 2:191, 193, 
217; 8:39), while at other times conveying 
the idea of sedition or tumult, and insinu¬ 
ating civil strife. 3) The root gh-l-b (attested 
thirty-one times) means to overcome, to 
prevail, to conquer. In the context of expe¬ 
ditions and battles it appears eight times; 
five times as an imperfect verb (yaghlibu), 
twice as the perfect passive ( ghuliba, 

<4 7:119; 30:2), and once as a verbal noun 
(ghalab, q 30:3). 4) The active participle of 
the root gh-w-r, mughir, meaning raider, ap¬ 
pears only once (q. 100:3). 5) The root gh- 
Z-w appears as an active participle, mean¬ 
ing raiders, once (q, 3:156). 6) The root 
h-r-b provides a broad, direct reference to 
war (q.v.): It occurs four times as the verbal 
noun, barb, meaning “war” (q 2:279; 5:64; 
8:57; 47:4); and twice in the third verbal 
form, as a perfect verb ( haraba, q 9:107), 

“he fought,” and in the imperfect ( yuharibu, 
Q, 5 : 33)- 7- Words based on the root j-h-d 
appear forty times, and have the meaning 
of struggle for God or endeavor ( jahd ) 


meaning “most earnest,” is not relevant 
here). This last-mentioned root is ambigu¬ 
ous in that it does not necessarily refer to 
the physical act of fighting. It appears in 
the third verbal form as the perfect verb 
jahada, meaning “he struggled/fought, he 
strove,” fifteen times. The imperfect (yuja- 
hidu) occurs four times. It appears seven 
times as an imperative, jdhid; as a nominal 
verb, jihad (q.v.), meaning struggle/fight for 
God, four times; and as an active partici¬ 
ple, mujahid, four times. 8) The root q-t-l 
occurs 165 times with reference to fighting 
in general. As the perfect verb, “he killed” 
(qatala), it appears 19 times; in the perfect 
passive, meaning “may he be slain or per¬ 
ish, may death seize him” (qutila), seven¬ 
teen times. As a nominal verb referring to 
the act of kiEing/slaying, it appears ten 
times; as an imperative (qatil), ten times; as 
the passive verb (yuqtalu), three times; and 
as a verbal noun meaning “fighting, battle” 
(qital), thirteen times. 

The presence of such aggressive vocabu¬ 
lary seems appropriate: according to Islam, 
Muhammad, the recipient of the Qur’an, 
was one of the many prophets encouraged 
by God to fight for his beliefs (see proph¬ 
ets and prophethood; path or way), 
and actually took up arms in defense of 
them. By telling us of battles fought by the 
prophets, the Qur’an presents Islam as the 
climax to a trajectory of struggles through 
which monotheism (see polytheism and 
atheism) has evolved. Such qur’anic epi¬ 
sodes provide evidence of meaning in Efe, 
for, despite the numerous and terrible trials 
(see trial) God puts one through, he is al¬ 
ways on the side of those who do right. 

The term maghazi (from the root gh~z~w), 
which best translates the phrase “expedi¬ 
tions and battles,” is not found in the 
Qur’an, although a derivative occurs in 
Q, 3:156. This is a significant comment on 
the disconnection that exists between the 
Qur’an and traditions (hadith and akhbar, 
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see hadith and the qur’an). The Arab 
milieu into which the Qur'an was intro¬ 
duced was characterized by constant raids 
(ghazwa, pi. maghazi), whereby one tribe 
would seek to plunder the property of an¬ 
other, with minimum risk to life. Traditions 
of early Islam, ignoring this distinction, use 
the term freely to refer to the numerous 
expeditions and battles attributed to the 
Prophet. Indeed, the raid came to symbol¬ 
ize every achievement of the Prophet, so 
that the very genre of literature which tells 
of his expeditions, generally enumerated 
after his emigration to Medina ( hijra, see 
emigration), is entitled maghazi; the label 
sira-maghazi is applied to literature that tells 
of the entire life of the Prophet (see sira 
AND THE Qur’an). 

Muslims believe that the Qur’an was re¬ 
vealed in portions from the moment 
Muhammad was appointed Prophet until 
his death. Yet, the achronological and 
piecemeal nature of the collection of the 
Qur’an (q.v.; see also chronology and 
the qur’an) makes it difficult to place its 
verses — particularly those dealing with 
fighting — in the context of the Prophet’s 
life. To a large extent, qur’anic exegesis 
(tafsir) constitutes the early Muslim com¬ 
munity’s use of traditions to introduce the 
realia of Islam and the life of the Prophet 
into the Qur’an, so as to render an inter¬ 
pretation related to his teachings (see 
exegesis of the qur’an: classical and 
medieval). At the same time in maghazi lit¬ 
erature significant passages of the Qur’an 
are linked to the campaigns of the Proph¬ 
et, creating corresponding material on the 
circumstances of revelation (see occasions 
of revelation). Thus, sira-maghazi and 
tafsir tend to overlap, although they do not 
always corroborate each other. In the com¬ 
pilations of Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767; in the 
recension of Ibn Hisham d. 218/834) and 
al-Waqidl (d. 207/823), the only two exam¬ 
ples of sira-maghazi literature extant in their 


entirety today, these events, which appear 
to act as a mnemonic device for the recol¬ 
lection of particular qur’anic passages, are 
presented in a chronological sequence, 
inevitably indicating the progression of 
the verses concerned. 

In view of this connection between the 
Qur’an and traditions, this article will dis¬ 
cuss not only the obvious qur’anic passages 
which inform of expeditions and battles, 
but also those passages of the Qur’an 
which are associated in the tradition litera¬ 
ture with various campaigns. Accordingly, 
this essay is presented under the following 
sub-headings: Expeditions and battles of 
previous prophets; Historical battles; Expe¬ 
ditions and battles foretold; Expeditions 
and battles of the Prophet; Conclusion. 

Expeditions and battles of previous prophets 
The Qur’an mentions numerous prophets 
whose struggles against idolatry (see 
idolatry and idolators) and sin were 
introduced as messages of encouragement 
to Muhammad in his predicament. Noah 
(q.v.), Abraham (q.v.), Joseph (q.v.), Lot 
(q.v.), etc., may not have assumed the war¬ 
rior proportions of the Prophet of Islam, 
but they battled, nonetheless, for the cause 
of monotheism. 

There are a number of obvious refer¬ 
ences to battle: Samuel (q.v.) appoints Saul 
(q.v.; Talut) to lead the Israelites against 
the giant warrior and king of the Philis¬ 
tines, Goliath (q.v.; Jalut); and David (q.v.), 
a youth, brings down the giant with a peb¬ 
ble from his sling (q 2:247-51). David, who 
becomes poet, prophet and king, is skilled 
in the making of defensive armor: “We be¬ 
stowed grace on David... And we made 
the iron soft for him. Make coats of mail... 
(q 34:10-1; cf. 21:80). Neither was this the 
first time the Israelites were commanded 
to fight: Q 5:22-9 is essentially the biblical 
story of the spies narrated in Numbers 
13-4. It tells of how the Israelites refused to 
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obey Moses’ (q.v.) command to capture 
their “promised land.” As punishment, 
they were left to wander in the wilderness 
for forty years (see punishment stories). 

Historical battles 

Four passages in particular, q_ 17:4-8, 

30:1-5, 85:4-9 and 105:1-5, are interpreted 
as referring to discernible historical events 
which occurred before or during the life of 
Muhammad, though the references are 
minimal, and the precise occasions difficult 
to determine. They provide assurance to 
Muhammad that God would stand by him. 
Each passage has its own set of problems 
that are resolved variously by different exe- 
getes who may, and do, disagree as to the 
precise historical event to which reference 
is being made. It is the kerygma, brought 
to life by the story woven around the verse, 
which is relevant. The exegete’s assessment 
of his own religious and socio-political mi¬ 
lieu is thus a crucial aspect of what he 
brings to his interpretation. Moreover, 
there is a significant religious intent which 
guides the exegete as he shapes his rendi¬ 
tion: to establish Muhammad as the last 
and the best of prophets, and to make evi¬ 
dent the miraculous nature or i’jaz of the 
Qur’an, which includes the ability to 
prophesy (see inimitability). 

q, 17:4-8 states: “And we decreed for the 
Children of Israel (q.v.)... ‘Twice you shall 
do mischief (see corruption). ...’ When 
the first of these came to pass, we sent 
against you our servants given to terrible 
warfare... but if you revert [to your sins], 
we shall revert [to our punishments].” In 
fact, there were several conquests and de¬ 
structions of Jerusalem and many instances 
when the Jewish temple was defiled. The 
exegete chooses that moment of history 
which would render the message most 
meaningful; sometimes he even provides 
an alternative interpretation. 

Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), who is 


believed to have studied exegesis with Jews 
and Christians and, therefore, to be well 
informed about their traditions, recognizes 
in £> 17:4-8 a reference to three destructions 
of Jerusalem, which he attributes to Nebu- 
chadnezar, Antiochus and Titus, respec¬ 
tively. According to him, the Jews had lost 
their sanctuary in Jerusalem because they 
murdered the prophets, while Titus’ de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem was brought on by 
the murder of John the Baptist (q.v.). As¬ 
serting that it was the Muslims who even¬ 
tually reclaimed and rebuilt the site, he 
emphasizes the Muslim claim to Jerusalem 
{Tafsir, ii, 519-23). 

Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) recognizes two de¬ 
structions, the first by Sanacharib and the 
second by Nebuchadnezar. It is through 
Ismail al-Suddi (d. 127/745), the Kufan ex¬ 
egete, that al-Tabari learns why Nebu¬ 
chadnezar had destroyed Jerusalem: John 
the Baptist, who had warned the Jewish 
king that he must not marry the woman he 
desired, had been beheaded. The tale has 
aroused comment because Nebuchadnezar 
lived several centuries before John the Bap¬ 
tist. Bal'aml, the Persian translator of al- 
Tabari, explains the confusion using a kind 
of typological analysis, pointing out that 
the Israelites generally named bad kings 
“Nebuchadnezar” (Busse, Destruction of 
the Temple, 15). Significant, however, is the 
inevitable knitting together of the Hebrew 
Bible with the New Testament within the 
interpretation of a qur’anic verse in a fash¬ 
ion that asserts the place of the Qur’an in 
the series of God’s revelations. 

Busse informs us that, according to al- 
Zamakhshan (d. 528/1144), Q. r /:8 refers, 
however, to a third destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem (by which he means its capture) which 
could relate to any of three possibilities, 
the last of which emphasizes Islam’s claim 
to Jerusalem. They are: the conquest of 
Jerusalem by the Persians; Muhammad’s 
imposition of the poll tax (q.v.) on the Jews 
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(of Medina and/or Khaybar); or the defeat 
of the Jews by a tribe of Arabs — probably 
a reference to the taking of Jerusalem by 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, although ‘Umar nei¬ 
ther took the city by force nor wrested it 
from the Jews (Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, 
ii, 650, cited in Busse, Destruction of the 
Temple, 6). For the Shl'ite commentator 
‘All b. Ibrahim al-Qumml (d. 328/939), 
however, £> 17:4-8 is an allegorical refer¬ 
ence to the Umayyad persecution of the 
followers of ‘All, which climaxed in the 
massacre of al-Husayn and his family at 
Karbala’ (Busse, Destruction of the Tem¬ 
ple, 16; cf. Qumml, Tafsir, i, 406). 

According to El-Cheikh (Surat al-Rum, 
364), the exegeses of q 30:1-5 (recognized 
as al-ayat al-bayyinat because of their pro¬ 
phetic communication) indicate that the in¬ 
terpretations of these verses were affected 
by the relations of power between the ca¬ 
liphate and the Ram (generally understood 
as Byzantium; see Byzantines). Three 
readings are available, depending upon 
how the text is vocalized. The recognized 
version on which the seven reciters ( qurra\ 
see reciters of the Qur’an) were 
agreed — “the Ram have been defeated... 
but they... will soon be victorious,” (ghuli- 
bat al-Rum... sa-yaghlibun) — is the version 
accepted by Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/722), 
Muqatil b. Sulayman, and al-Taban. The 
variant, “the Rom were victorious [over 
the Persians]... they will be defeated [by 
the Muslims]” (ghalabat al-Rum... sa- 
yughlabun), was first asserted by Ibn ‘Umar, 
the son of ‘Umar al-Khattab. A rarer vari¬ 
ant was established by al-Qurtubl (d. 671/ 
1272), who reads: “the Ram are victori¬ 
ous.. . they will conquer [again]” (ghalabat 
al-Rum... sa-yaghlibiin). 

With Mujahid, Muqatil and al-Tabari, 
the interpretations are similar: The qur- 
’anic words predict that, although the Per¬ 
sians defeated the Ram, they (the Ram) 
would soon be victorious over them; the 


believers can therefore rejoice in God’s as¬ 
sistance to the People of the Book (q.v.). 
Muqatil provides a narrative framework 
for the passage with a tradition going back 
to ‘Ikrima (d. 105/723), the client of Ibn 
‘Abbas. Apparently, when the Prophet 
learned that God would soon grant the 
Ram victory over the Persians, Abo Bakr 
went to the Meccans with the news, and 
Ubayy b. Khalaf, who was present, called 
Aba Bakr a liar. According to Muqatil, the 
news of the prediction that the Rom would 
be victorious arrived on the day of Badr 
(q.v.), in which battle the Muslims defeated 
the Meccans; news of the actual victory of 
the Rom arrived when the Muslims were 
at Hudaybiya ( Tafsir, iii, 403-5). 

Al-Tabari lists several traditions explain- 
ing q 30:1-5. He portrays the Byzantine- 
Persian wars as a rehearsal for the wars be¬ 
tween the Muslims and their Qurayshi 
opponents ( Tafsir, xxi, 10-4). Al-Qumml’s 
interpretation, on the other hand, motivat¬ 
ed by the Persians’ rude rejection of the 
Prophet’s invitation to Islam, maintains 
that it is the Persians who were victorious 
over the Ram, but that they (the Persians) 
will in turn be defeated by the believers 
(' Tafsir, ii, 152-3). With the advent of the 
Crusades, however, the ideological affilia¬ 
tion that linked the Muslims and the By¬ 
zantines began to disintegrate. This may 
account for al-Zamakhsharl’s preference 
for the variant reading — the ROm were 
victorious, but soon they will be defeated 
by the Muslims (Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, iii, 
466-7, cited in El Cheikh, SOrat al-ROm, 

361). 

Q, 85:4-9, “Killed were the makers of the 
pit of fire (see people of the ditch), of 
the fuel-fed fire (qutila ashabu l-ukhdudi 
l-naridhati l-waqudi)... they ill-treated them 
(naqamu minhum) for... they believed in 
God,” is variously explained, including a 
reference to the mistreatment of Muslims 
by the pagan Quraysh (q.v.). An alternate 


interpretation, however, is provided by Ibn 
Ishaq (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 17), who holds 
that it refers to an expedition led by the 
Himyarite king of Yemen (q.v.), Dhu 
Nuwas, against the Christian settlement of 
Najran (q.v.). When the latter refused to 
convert to Judaism, he had them burned. 

Q, 105:1-5 is believed to refer to the inva¬ 
sion of Mecca by the troops of Abraha 
(q.v.) the Abyssinian, an event which Ibn 
Ishaq (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 26) asserts 
took place in the year of the Prophet’s 
birth (570 c.e.). This conflicts with Muqa- 
til’s dating of Muhammad’s birth at forty 
years after the year of the Elephant — a 
traditional designation for the year of the 
Abyssinian invasion — and al-Kalbl’s view 
that the Prophet was born fifteen years ear¬ 
lier (Conrad, Abraha, 234-5). The message, 
however, is that God alone was the savior 
of the Ka'ba (q.v.), which, as a sanctuary, 
must be protected from bloodshed. In a 
sense, the passage anticipates Surat al- 
Fath’s (q, 48) celebration of the truce of 
Hudaybiya which prevented fighting in 
Mecca. 

Expeditions and battles foretold 
The inimitable nature of the Qur’an, as re¬ 
flected in its ability to prophesy is indicated 
by al-Tabari in his interpretation of (3 5:57 
as a prediction and justification of Abu 
Bakr’s victory over the people of apostasy 
(q.v.; ridda, Tabari, TafsTr, x, 411-4, cited in 
Kister, Ilia bi-haqqihi, 40), many of whom 
were defined by their refusal to pay the 
alms tax ( zakat, see almsgiving), rather 
than by a rejection of God and his messen¬ 
ger. ShlTtc exegetes, however, recognized a 
reference to ‘All’s battles against those who 
had broken their vows of allegiance (Talha 
and Zubayr), those who had strayed from 
the true faith (the Khawarij; see kharajis) 
and those who were unjust (Mu'awiya; cf. 
Kister, Ilia bi-haqqihi, 40-1). 

While there are no clear qur’anic refer¬ 


ences to expeditions and battles in eschato¬ 
logical contexts, the thesis of a nineteenth- 
century scholar, P. Casanova, (Mohammed) 
is that the mission of Muhammad was pri¬ 
marily to warn of the approaching end: 
that eschatology (q.v.), the subject of the 
earliest discourse reflected in both the 
Qur’an and tradition, had given Islam an 
urgency and aggressiveness that enabled its 
several conquests. Indeed, numerous early 
Meccan passages warn of the approaching 
hour (zalzalat al-sdda) that would spearhead 
the end of time Q 22:1; cf. 22:7; 33:63; 
40:59; 42:16-7; 54:1; see apocalypse; last 
judgment). (3 47:18 claims that the signs of 
the hour are manifest, while Q, 21:1 warns 
that the reckoning is near. That Muham¬ 
mad saw himself as the harbinger of the 
hour is asserted by Abu 1 -Futuh Razi (d. 
525/1131) who cites the tradition: “I am the 
resurrector (hashir) ... and I am the final 
one...” to explain the epithet “seal of the 
prophets” (khatam al-nabiyyin) in £ 33:40 
(TafsTr, ix, 162, cited in Arjomand, Islamic 
apocalypticism, 246). According to tradi¬ 
tion, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab claimed that 
“the Prophet will not die until we conquer 
the cities [of Rome]...” (Arjomand, Is¬ 
lamic apocalypticism, 246-7). When the 
apocalypse did not arrive, verses such as 
(3 7:187 and 20:15 were emphasized instead, 
explaining that exact knowledge of the 
hour belongs to God alone. 

Expeditions and battles of the Prophet 
The most well-known expeditions and bat¬ 
tles of the Prophet were fought against 
Arab non-Muslims at Badr, Uhud, al- 
Khandaq (“the Trench”), Mu’ta, Mecca, 
Hunayn (q.v.), and Tabuk, and against the 
Jews of the Qaynuqa' (q.v.), Nadir (q.v.), 
Qurayza (q.v.), Khaybar, and Fadak. 
Qur’anic references to these events are 
brief and unclear — and only Badr, 

Mecca, Hunayn and Yathrib (or Medina) 
are named in the text. Nevertheless, a 
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broad consensus regarding their occasions 
of revelation, which often signify socio¬ 
economic change, is reflected in tafsir and 
maghazi literature. Thus, it is believed that: 
q 2:217, which justifies fighting during the 
sacred months, was revealed after the ex¬ 
pedition to Nakhla (623 c.e.), a raid in 
which Muhammad did not personally par¬ 
ticipate (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 288; 

Waqidi, Maghazi, 18). q 8:41, which estab¬ 
lishes that one fifth of the booty (q.v.) be set 
aside for God and his messenger, near rela¬ 
tives, orphans (q.v.), the needy, and the 
wayfarer, was revealed after the miraculous 
victory of the Muslims over the more nu¬ 
merous Quraysh at Badr (624 c.e.; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 321; Waqidi, Maghazi, 
134); q 16:127, which is understood to for¬ 
bid the mutilation of the dead of one’s foe, 
was revealed after the battle of Uhud (625 
c.e.), where Muhammad was not only in¬ 
jured, but suffered the death of his uncle 
Hamza (see hamza b. c abd al-muttalib), 
whose body was mutilated by the enemy 
who had returned to avenge their recent 
defeat (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 387; Waqidi, 
Maghazi, 290). q 59:6, which decrees that 
property taken without force (fay’) belongs 
entirely to the Prophet, was revealed dur¬ 
ing the raid on the Banu 1-Nadir (625 c.e.) 
who surrendered without fighting when 
Muhammad besieged them, on discovering 
their plot to kill him (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
438; Waqidi, Maghazi, 381). The more 
complex issues concerning verses from 
q 33 (Surat al-Ahzab, “The Clans”) asso¬ 
ciated with the battle of al-Khandaq, cul¬ 
minating in the execution of the Banu 
Qurayza (627 c.e.); and from q 9 (Surat al- 
Tawba, “Repentance”) associated with the 
raid on Tabuk (629 c.e.) and the repudia¬ 
tion of agreements with the polytheists, are 
discussed in greater detail below. 

The expeditions of Muhammad parallel 
the trials of many biblical prophets. They 
communicate to the believer that Muham¬ 


mad was indeed a prophet like any other, 
who struggled to maintain God’s laws on 
earth. The reports that his small forces 
could overcome large, well-trained battal¬ 
ions of the enemy are understood by be¬ 
lievers to indicate that, when he is willing, 
God will help them accomplish seemingly 
impossible feats. 

Probably the most obvious assertion of 
victory found in the Qur’an is at q 48 
(Surat al-Fath, “Victory”): “Truly we have 
granted you a manifest victory” (q 48:1), 
understood by both exegetes (Muqatil, 
Tafsir, 4:65) and writers of maghazi, i.e. Ibn 
Ishaq (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 505) and al- 
Waqidl (Waqidi, Maghazi, 614), as a refer¬ 
ence to the culmination of hostilities which 
surfaced when the Prophet asserted his 
right to make a lesser pilgrimage (' umra, see 
pilgrimage) to the Ka'ba. That the allu¬ 
sion is not to a typical battle fought and 
won, but rather, to the making of a truce at 
Hudaybiya resulting from the ordained re¬ 
spect for sanctuaries and a considerable 
self-control, is reflected in q 48:24: “And it 
is he who has restrained their hands from 
you and your hands from them in the 
valley of Mecca.... ” Like many of the 
battles/victories alluded to in the Qur’an, 
this passage may also be understood in a 
spiritual sense. 

The vague nature of several qur’anic 
statements leaves room for manipulation. 
Although the opponents of Muhammad 
(see opposition to muhammad) fell into 
various groups —Jews (yahud.) and Chris¬ 
tians ( nasara, see Christians and Chris¬ 
tianity), as well as polytheists (mushri- 
kun) — they are often broadly referred to 
as disbelievers (kaftrun). Tradition, appreci¬ 
ating the sixth century Arabian context of 
the Prophet’s life, has generally understood 
the “disbelievers” to refer to the Meccan 
Quraysh or polytheistic Arab tribes of 
the Hijaz, and to the Jews of the region, 
many of whom were settled in Yathrib (or 
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Medina, q.v.), Khaybar, Fadak, Wadi al- 
Qura’, and Tayma’. Much of Muham¬ 
mad’s prophetic career was, thus, one of 
confrontation with Arab pagans and Jews. 
This preponderance of aggression against 
Jews and Arabs is reflected in q 5:82: “You 
will find the Jews and the polytheists the 
strongest among men in enmity to the 
believers...”. 

Moreover, since the Qur’an does not spe¬ 
cify any of the Jewish tribes of which tradi¬ 
tion informs us (see jews and Judaism), the 
exegete has a choice of traditions from 
which to explain the many qur’anic refer¬ 
ences to disbelievers and People of the 
Book. Thus, while Ibn Ishaq cites q 3:10 
and q 5:56 as informing us of Muham¬ 
mad’s raid on the Banu Qaynuqa' (Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 363), and al-Waqidi, 

Q. 8:58 ( Maghazi, 177 ), al-Kalbi gives the im¬ 
pression that the Banu Qaynuqa' did not 
even exist (Scholler, Sira and tafsir, 25): In¬ 
terestingly, the maghazi traditions of TJrwa 
b. al-Zubayr (643-709) also do not inform 
us of the Banu Qaynuqa' (al-A'zaml, 
Maghazi). Time, the nature of oral tradi¬ 
tion and the biblio-qur’anic representation 
of the Jews as a people who repeatedly 
revoked their covenant (q.v.) with God 
(Faizer, Comparison, 469), had probably 
contributed to an exaggeration of the 
number of conflicts with the Jews. A 
slightly different account for the conflict 
with the Jews is given by both Crone and 
Cook ( Hagarism; a hypothesis based on 
non-Islamic sources) and Wansbrough (Sec¬ 
tarian milieu), who, despite their very differ¬ 
ent approaches to the tradition of Islam, 
explain Muhammad’s religion as the ex¬ 
pression of sectarian groups whose break 
with the community of Jews in Jerusalem 
resulted in a tradition of conflict with Jews. 

The raid on the Banu Qurayza to which 
q 33 apparently makes allusion is described 
vividly in the sira-maghazi of Ibn Ishaq (Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 461-9) and al-Waqidi 


(. Maghazi, 496-529), who, significantly, do 
not substantiate the traditions concerning 
their execution per se with citations from 
the Qur’an. This execution has resulted in 
a condemnation of the Prophet by modern 
historians such as W. Muir (Mahomet, 151) 
and F. Gabrieli (Muhammad, 73). Whereas 
Lings justifies this punishment as in keep¬ 
ing with Deuteronomy 20:12 (Muhammad, 
232), W.N. Arafat rejects their execution as 
being “diametrically opposed to the spirit 
of Islam” (New light, 106). Kister repudi¬ 
ates Arafat’s claims, protesting that these 
traditions are narrated in early tafsir on 
q 8:55-8 by such as Mujahid b. Jabr and al- 
Tabari, and that Muslim jurists, by deriv¬ 
ing laws from the incident, have effectively 
acknowledged it (Massacre, 94-5). 

Importantly, exegetes do not always agree 
on the significance of the verses they ex¬ 
plain. Thus, al-Kalbi explains q 59:11, not 
as a reference to the Banu 1-Nadir alone, 
as is the usual practice, but to the Banu 
Qurayza as well, against both of whom, he 
claims, Muhammad led a single expedi¬ 
tion. Furthermore, al-BaydawI (d. ca. 716/ 
i 3 i 6-7) interprets q 17:8 as referring to the 
Banu 1-Nadir and the Banu Qurayza who 
called the Prophet a liar and tried to kill 
him, at which Muhammad subdued them 
and ordered them to pay the poll tax ( Taf¬ 
sir, i, 534; cited in Busse, Destruction of the 
Temple, 7). Significantiy, Crone, noticing 
the conflicting nature of the variant tradi¬ 
tions, states: “We cannot even tell whether 
there was an original event: in the case of 
Muhammad’s encounter with the Jews 
there was not” (Meccan trade, 222). 

Muslims have attempted to understand 
what the Qur’an intends by treating its 
verses as a response to the experiences of 
the Prophet during his lifetime. Later de¬ 
crees were believed to override earlier 
commands (see abrogation). Accordingly, 
Islamic law establishes that the People of 
the Book must be tolerated once they pay 


the poll tax, despite the fact that the Banu 
1-Nadir were exiled, and the Banu Qu- 
rayza, executed, because of the later reve¬ 
lation of Q 9:29, perhaps revealed during 
Muhammad’s final expedition against the 
Jews, the expedition of Khaybar: “Fight 
those (Jews of Khaybar)... until they pay 
the poll tax ‘anyadin■” generally translated 
as “with willing submission.” While tradi¬ 
tions concerning the capture of Khaybar 
and Fadak tell us that the Prophet per¬ 
mitted the Jews to cultivate the land in 
exchange for half of their produce (Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 515), early treaties drawn 
by Khalid b. al-Walld (d. 21/642) show that 
yad probably meant property, the poll tax 
being imposed only on those who owned 
property (Rubin, Qur’an and tafslr, 138-42). 

This raises the issue of Islam’s aggression 
against the non-monotheist. Once again, 
the Qur’an contains a variety of decrees 
which are seemingly contradictory (see 
religious pluralism): Thus, while 
Q, iog:6 promotes tolerance, and q 2:190 
commands “Fight in the path of God . . . 
but do not transgress limits (wa-la ta’tadu),” 
q 2:216 insists that “fighting is commanded 
upon you even though it is hateful to you.” 
Q, 9:5, the “Sword Verse,” commands: 
“when the sacred months are past, then 
slay (fa-qtulu) the polytheists (al-mushrikin) 
wherever you find them and take them and 
besiege them....” 

Rubin (Bara’a, 13-32) shows that the early 
Muslim exegetes preferred to interpret the 
sword verse in its context, that is, in rela¬ 
tion to the situation of the Prophet when it 
was revealed and in association with the 
verses surrounding it. Q 9:1-5 are believed 
to have been revealed on the eve of the 
raid on Tabuk, when many of the pagans 
and hypocrites who had treaty obligations 
with the Prophet resisted joining him on 
the battiefield. Though al-Suddi explains 
the verses as a repudiation of Muham¬ 
mad’s agreement with all pagans, al- 


Tabari, al-Zamakhshari, Fakhr al-Dln 
al-RazI (d. 606/1209), and al-BaydawI 
deny that the Qur’an could decree such 
intolerance. They divide Muhammad’s 
non-monotheist allies into offensive and 
inoffensive groups and insist that the re¬ 
pudiation (bara’a) applied only to those 
non-monotheists who had violated their 
agreements. Al-Tabari supports his inter¬ 
pretation with a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas: 
"... If they remained loyal to their treaty 
with the Prophet, ... [he] was ordered to 
respect their treaty and be loyal to it.” Sig¬ 
nificantly, Muhammad’s treaty with the 
(pagan) Khuza'a, who remained loyal to 
him, was for an unlimited period of time 
(Rubin, Bara’a, 24-30; see treaties and 
alliances; breaking trusts and 
contracts). 

Conclusion 

The considerable consensus that has devel¬ 
oped around the “expeditions and batdes” 
of Muhammad has led modern historians 
such as Watt (Muhammad’s Mecca) and 
Welch (Muhammad, 153) to claim that his¬ 
torical material concerning the Prophet 
may be obtained from the Qur’an. At the 
same time, historians ranging from Caetani 
to Jones have commented on the chrono¬ 
logical differences that characterize exeget- 
ical and biographical traditions (Jones, 
Chronology, 259). According to Crone, 
these traditions are tales inspired by the 
Qur’an ( Meccan trade, 204). Sachedina, ex¬ 
amining the concept of jihad, expresses the 
dilemma somewhat differently: "... these 
exegetes and jurists were reponding to 
questions... as individuals... their writings 
reflect their individual and independent 
reasoning in an attempt to formulate an 
appropriate response to the socio-political 
realities of the Islamic public order” (De¬ 
velopment of jihad, 36). 

Such tenuous links between Qur’an and 
tradition (biographical, exegetical and 
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juridical) inevitably compel one who is 
seeking to understand its various decrees to 
attempt a more thorough investigation of 
the text. That there is a message seems 
clear: “My righteous servants shall inherit 
the earth” (cj 21:105). The Qur’an con¬ 
demns the unjustifiable shedding of blood 
(q, 17:4-8; see bloodshed). It establishes 
the right to strive, even fight, for a just and 
moral society: “And let not detestation for 
a people move you not to be equitable; be 
equitable. That is nearer to the conscious¬ 
ness of God (taqwa)” (q, 5:8). Free will is 
concretized in the declaration: “There is 
no compulsion in religion” (q 2:256). In 
such a context, it seems probable that un¬ 
belief becomes problematic only when 
unbelievers take hostile action against be¬ 
lievers: just war in such circumstances is 
what Islam condones. 

There are problems: the equivocal nature 
of the terminology must be considered: the 
root letters j-h-d are usually glossed as 
“striving,” but can mean “fighting”; / 1 /-/; is 
not merely “conquest” and “opening,” but 
also “decision” and “outcome”; and f-t-n 
denotes either “dissension” or “unbelief.” 
The various potential glosses of the Arabic 
root letters, combined with the existing 
lack of consensus regarding the chrono¬ 
logy of the qur’anic verses, permit varying 
interpretations of the issues concerned. 

Rizwi Faizer 
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Eyes 

The organ of sight. The human eye, both 
as anatomical object and as capacity for 
physical sight or mental apprehension, is 
frequently encountered in the qur’anic 
text, with examples from all chronological 
periods (see chronology and the 
qur’an), most often with respect to human 
beings but occasionally, also, as anthropo¬ 
morphic characterizations of divine capac¬ 
ity (see anthropomorphism). The most 
frequendy used Arabic roots are l -y-n, pro¬ 
ducing the forms ‘ayn, pi. ’uyun and a’yun, 
“eye(s),” and in, “wide-eyed female”; and 
b-s-r, producing basar, pi. absar, “sight, eye¬ 
sight, eyes,” basir, “seeing, understanding 
clearly,” “[God as] all-seeing,” and absara, 
“to see, seeing, having open eyes, to con¬ 
sider, be visible.” Both groups denote ac¬ 
tual ocular seeing in most instances but 
b-s-r more often embraces mental appre¬ 
hension as well (e.g. Q 7:201; see seeing 
and hearing). 

The ancient law of retaliation (q.v.) is re¬ 
called in q 5:45, “Life for life, eye for eye 
(wa-l-’ayna bi-l-’ayni),” with God’s charita¬ 
ble admonition to remit offenses commit¬ 
ted against oneself as an act of atonement 
(q.v.). The emotional expression of eyes is 
captured in the vignette of Jacob (q.v.) 
mourning over his lost son Joseph (q.v.) un¬ 
til “his eyes (’aynd.hu) became white with 
sorrow” (q, 12:84). Another example is the 
panicked rolling of the eyes of even the 
most covetous and unscrupulous sort of 
person from fear of the approach of death 
{taduru a’yunuhum, Q 33:19). An early Mec¬ 
can passage (q, 68:51) concerning Muham¬ 
mad (q.v.) reports that “the unbelievers 
would almost trip you up with their [disap¬ 
proving] glances (yakadu... la-yuzliqunaka 
bi-absarihim) when they hear the message; 
and they say: ‘Surely he is possessed.’ ” In 
Q_ 5:83 we read of the eyes of Christian 
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listeners (see Christians and Christian¬ 
ity) to the qur’anic revelation “overflowing 
with tears” (afunahum tafidu min al-dam) in 
recognition of the truth of the message. 
Those who reject faith [kafaru, see belief 
and unbelief; faith; gratitude and 
ingratitude) will have their eyes veiled 
(wa-’ala absarihim ghishawatun) by God as 
part of their punishment (q 2:7; see chas¬ 
tisement AND PUNISHMENT). 

Reference to God having eyes, in the 
sense of sight, is found in q 23:27, where 
God commands Noah (q.v.) to “construct 
the ark (q.v.) under our eyes (bi-afunina ).” 
There are numerous passages that tell of 
God’s ability to see all things, e.g. Q 25:20: 
“Your lord is all-seeing” ( basiran, cf. Q 17:1). 
God’s seeing is not principally a passive 
activity but is rooted in his just and bene¬ 
ficent purposes for creation (q.v.; see also 
blessing; justice and injustice), as in 
Q, 67:19, where God asks whether birds 
can fly on their own: “None can uphold 
them except the most merciful, truly it is 
he that watches over all things” ( innahu 
bi-kulli shay’in basirun, see god and his 
attributes). 

The human eye as romantic/sensuous 
fetish is linked with the houris (q.v.; hur ), 
beautiful, wide-eyed damsels who, accord¬ 
ing to several Meccan passages, will be wed 
to the righteous males in heaven (q.v.; 
a 44:5T 52:2°; 5572; 5^*22). The term hur, 
pi. of hawra’, refers to whiteness as in the 
large eye of the gazelle. The heavenly hou¬ 
ris possess the ideal of feminine beauty 
with large, lustrous eyes that charm 
through a juxtaposition of white back¬ 
ground — comprised of the eyeball and 
skin — and black pupil, lashes and eye¬ 
brows (see anatomy; colors). The houri’s 
eye is not deployed so much for seeing as 
for being seen and enjoyed as a sign of 
affection, delight and bidding to blissful 
union (see paradise). 


Despite its wide influence in ancient Ara¬ 
bia during the genesis of Islam (see pre- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE Qur’an), the 
notion of the evil eye (e.g. al-'ayn ) does not 
occur in the Qur’an, although believers are 
instructed (in q 113:5) to fend off envy (q.v.; 
hasad ) which is at the core of the concept 
of eye as malignant glance. Al-Tabari (d. 
310/923), in his exegesis of this passage, 
quotes the well-known prophetic hadlth 
which begins: “The evil eye is real” ( al-’ayn 
haqqun, Tabari, Tafsir; see hadIth and the 
qur’an). 

Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Ezekiel 

Biblical prophet who figures in Islamic tra¬ 
dition. Ezekiel is not mentioned in the 
Qur’an but exegetical literature claims a 
qur’anic allusion to him at Q 2:243 as fol¬ 
lows: “Have you not considered those who 
went forth from their homes in the thou¬ 
sands for fear of death (see death and 
the dead)? God said to them, ‘Die!’ Then 
he gave them life (q.v.),” 

Qur’anic exegesis and extra-canonical 
traditions of various origins have given a 
vivid description of the events to which 
this verse alludes, in connection with the 
story of the vision of the dry bones (cf. 

Ezek 37:1-14). According to some reports 
(see, in particular, Tabari, Tafsir, ii, 585-91), 
a great many Israelites (see children of 
Israel) — between three and ninety 
thousand — fled a plague out of fear of 
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death and sought refuge outside their city, 
but God let them die. Other traditions 
state that these Israelites were so badly 
afflicted by a calamity that they sought the 
peace of death; or that death struck them 
when they disobeyed their king’s order to 
fight against an enemy. Some sources also 
mention the name of their city, Dawardan, 
and state that they died when they had al¬ 
ready abandoned their homes. Ezekiel, 
passing by their corpses, called upon 
God to bring them back to life. God did 
so — after eight days according to some 
traditions — thus demonstrating his om¬ 
nipotence to the Israelites. Other reports 
add that Ezekiel called on God when the 
corpses had already been dismembered 
and the bones had been scattered by beasts 
and birds and that they were prodigiously 
recomposed and restored to life. 

The Muslim tradition contains a great 
many orthographical variations of Eze¬ 
kiel’s full name. Most sources, however, 
refer to him as Hizqll b. Buzl/Budhl/Burl. 
Some sources add that he was also called 
Ibn al-'Ajuz, “Son of the old woman,” ac¬ 
counting for the origin of this name in var¬ 
ious ways. Finally, a few exegetical tradi¬ 
tions identify Ezekiel with Dhu 1-Kifl (q.v.; 
Muqatil, Tafm, i, 202) and with Elisha (q.v.; 
Maqdisi, al-Bad] iii, 100). 

Roberto Tottoli 
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Ezra 

Ezra (TJzayr) is identified in the Jewish 
sources as a high priest and scribe who 
helped to rebuild the Temple after return¬ 
ing from Babylonian exile with a number 
of Jewish families. He is seen as a highly 
pious and learned person who directed the 
religious life of the Jewish community, first 
in Babylon and then, later on, in Jerusalem 
(q.v.). Modern scholarly opinion considers 
Ezra a lettered man with spiritual tenden¬ 
cies who was a functionary of the Persian 
state which sent him to Palestine around 
the fourth century b.c.e. in order to pro¬ 
mote the political authority of Persian rule. 

Only once does the Qur’an explicitly 
mention Ezra, in the course of disputing 
the claim, apparently made by some Jews 
in Medina, that Ezra was the son of God 
(see debate and disputation), a claim 
hard to verify in the Jewish sources. (Ac¬ 
cording to Horovitz, ku, 128, Muhammad 
could have heard about Jewish or Judeo- 
Christian sects that venerated Ezra in the 
way other sects venerated Melchizedek.) At 
any rate, one must understand the qur’anic 
verse which mentions ‘Uzayr in the context 
of Muslim-Jewish relations in Medina (q.v.) 
after the emigration (q.v.; hijra) made by the 
Prophet and the Meccan Muslim commu¬ 
nity to Medina in 622 c.e.: “The Jews call 
'Uzayr son of God, and the Christians call 
Christ son of God. That is a saying from 
their mouth; in this they but imitate what 
the unbelievers of old used to say. God 
fights them (qatalahumu lla.hu): How they are 
deluded away from the truth!” (q 9:30). 

The verse, which occurs in a Medinan 
sura, was thus revealed in a context replete 
with theological arguments between the 
nascent Muslim community (umma) and 
the well-established Jewish community in 
Medina (see jews and Judaism; occa¬ 
sions of revelation). 
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The Qur’an emphasizes the absolute 
divinity of God (see god and his attrib¬ 
utes) by pointing out that any act of asso¬ 
ciation, however minute, would not be 
tolerated by the new Muslim community. 

In numerous verses, the Qur’an warns 
against this divine association (shirk). The 
Qur’an takes the offensive against the con¬ 
temporary Jewish and Christian leaders 
because, according to the Qur’an, they de¬ 
ceived the masses into taking “their priests 
(ahbdr) and their anchorites ( ruhban, see 
monasticism and monks) to be their lords 
(see lord) in derogation of God, and [they 
take as their lord] Christ ( al-masih, see 
jesus), the son of Mary (q.v.); yet they were 
commanded to worship (q.v.) but one God. 
There is no God but he” (q 9:31). In cast¬ 
ing doubt on the divine claims attached to 
both ‘Uzayr and Christ, the Qur’an has in 
mind not just the Jewish and Christian 
communities in Arabia at the time (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; POLEMIC 
and polemical language), but the na¬ 
scent Muslim community and its need to 
distinguish itself from those who claim 
'Uzayr or Christ as the son of God. This 
process of religious formation initiated by 
the Qur’an reflects a great deal of tension 
between the new Muslim umma and the 
more established Christian and Jewish 
ummas in Arabia (see community and 
society in the qur’an; islam). Questions 
of prophetic identity being often linked to 
a community’s notion of revelation, it re¬ 
mains to be asked why Ezra would be con¬ 
sidered the son of God, why the qur’anic 
text challenges this, and whether, in fact, 
'Uzayr really is Ezra (see Wasserstrom, 
Between Muslim and Jew, 183-4). 

In commenting on the qur’anic verse 
that mentions ‘Uzayr, al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923) — the Muslim exeget epar excel¬ 
lence — takes a cautious approach. He first 
asserts that, far from being a standard Jew¬ 
ish claim, this claim was made by a person 


called Pinhas, most probably a Medinan, 
who said, “God is poor and we are rich.” 
Or, al-Taban continues, this claim may 
have been made by a number of Medinan 
Jews who visited the Prophet upon his ar¬ 
rival in Medina in 622 c.e. and asserted 
the divinity of ‘Uzayr (Taban, Tafsir, xv, 

206 f.; Ibn Abi Hatim al-RazI, Tafsir, vi, 
1781-2). What is important to note, how¬ 
ever, is that most Muslim exegetes glorify 
the important role played by ‘Uzayr in re¬ 
newing the faith of his people in the Bible 
after a period of decline in scriptural 
knowledge. Al-Tabari, as well as other 
exegetes (see exegesis of the qur’an: 

CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), assert that 
‘Uzayr was one of the learned scholars 
( c ulama) of the people of Israel (see chil¬ 
dren of Israel) who sought to revive the 
scriptures after the people of Israel forgot 
the importance of God’s commands (see 
commandments; scripture and the 
qur’an). While deeply meditating one day, 
God sent a light into his heart as a prelude 
to inspiring him with the entire biblical 
tradition, which ‘Uzayr used in order to 
teach the people the forgotten laws of 
God. Finally, Muslim exegesis paints 
‘Uzayr as a spiritual seeker and a man of 
truth (q.v.) who refused to associate any be¬ 
ing with God. On the other hand, “Muslim 
tradition says that God expunged ‘Uzayr 
from the list of prophets because he re¬ 
fused to believe in qadar [divine decree] 
and inquired into it” (Rubin, Betwen Bible 
and Qur’an, 197). 

Ibrahim M. Abu-Rabi‘ 
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Fables see narratives; mythic and 

LEGENDARY NARRATIVES 


Face 

The front part of the head, including the 
eyes (q.v.), cheeks, nose, mouth, forehead 
and chin. The Arabic term for face (wajh, 
pi. wujuh) in the Qur’an is generally applied 
to the face of human beings, seventy-two 
times across all chronological periods (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE Qur’an), but is also 
used less frequently to refer to the face of 
God (q.v.), eleven times in such construc¬ 
tions as “the face of God” (wajh Allah), “his 
face” (wajhuhu) and “the face of your lord” 
(wajh rabbika). Depending on context and 
purpose, the term may also be rendered as 
countenance, essence, being, will, favor, 
honor (q.v.) or sake. For example, when 
used in relation to humans, wajh may mean 
being or essential/whole self as in q 3:20: 

“I have surrendered my whole self to God” 
(aslamtu wajhT lillahi; cf. Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 

214, where this is explained through recol¬ 
lection that it is the face that is the noblest 
part of the human anatomy / jawarih]). 

With respect to the physical human face, 
we find examples such as q 4:43, where we 
learn that, when water (q.v.) is unavailable, 


pre-prayer ablution with clean sand is rec¬ 
ommended (see ritual purity): “Rub 
your faces (wujuh) and your hands.” On 
judgment day (see last judgment), the 
faces of those who lie (q.v.) regarding God 
will turn black (q 39:60). Moreover, the un¬ 
believers’ faces will be turned upside down 
in the fire (q.v.) of hell (q.v.) as the ultimate 
humility, degradation and loss of the free 
agency enjoyed on earth (q 33:66; see 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). The face 
bears the full brunt of the penalty of judg¬ 
ment day, according to q 39:24 (see 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

The Qur’an favors the face as the focus of 
intention (q.v.) and purpose. The face rep¬ 
resents the self in the person’s faring well 
or being punished (see chastisement and 
punishment). It is significant that both 
God and his human servants share, and in 
important ways meet, in the deeply per¬ 
sonal symbolism of the face (see symbolic 
imagery). Recipients of the revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), when they 
realize its authenticity, fall down on their 
faces in prostration (jakhirruna lil-adhqani 
sujjadan, q 17:107; cf. q 17:109; see bowing 
and prostration) and tears. In several 
passages concerning proper ritual orienta¬ 
tion (see RITUAL AND THE qUR’AN), the 
human face is the searching probe that 
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focuses the self on the appointed qibla 
(q.v.), literally “facing point,” which for 
Muslims came to be the Ka c ba (q.v.) in 
Mecca (q.v.), the axis mundi: “We see the 
turning of your face (qad nard taqalluba 
wajhika) to heaven. Now shall we turn you 
to a qibla that will please you. Turn then 
your face in the direction of the sacred 
mosque (q.v.). Wherever you are, turn your 
faces in its direction” (q 2:144). 

The face serves as a relating coordinate 
for both worship (q.v.) in the direction of 
Mecca and God’s guidance and blessing 
(q.v.) in general. Additionally, the concept 
of people facing each other openly is a sig¬ 
nificant ingredient in the personal nature 
of life in heaven (q.v.). All previous un¬ 
pleasantness in interpersonal relations on 
earth will be banished: “We will remove 
from their hearts any hidden enmity: They 
will be brothers facing each other 
(mutaqabilln) on raised couches” (q 15:47; 

see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD; SOCIAL 

interactions; social relations). 

The Sufi tradition has always been par¬ 
ticularly devoted to such passages as the 
following in their self-transcending search 
for union with God: “To God belong both 
the east and the west. Wherever you turn, 
there is the face of God” (q 2:115); “What¬ 
ever of good you give benefits your own 
soul (q.v.), and you shall not do so except in 
seeking the face of God” (q 2:272; see 
sufism and the quR’AN). Two Meccan 
passages, one late and the other early, illus¬ 
trate the ethical and spiritual power of the 
concept of the face of God in Muham¬ 
mad’s prophetic career: “And do not call, 
besides God, on another deity. There is no 
deity but he. Everything perishes except 
his face” ( kullu shay’in halikun ilia wajhahu, 
q 28:88); and, “He who spends his wealth 
(q.v.) for increase in goodness (see econo¬ 
mics; good deeds), and has not in his 
mind expectation of a reward in return, 
but only desires the face of his lord {ilia 


btigha’a wajhi rabbihi, see lord; anthropo¬ 
morphism), the most high, will soon attain 
satisfaction” (q 92:18-21). 

Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Face of God 

The visage of the creator, the sight of 
which the believer hopes to enjoy in the 
afterlife (see eschatology; belief and 
unbelief; anthropomorphism). Refer¬ 
ences to God’s face appear frequently in 
the Qur’an. In early Muslim theological 
debates the notion of God’s face was an 
important, though not central, issue in dis¬ 
cussions of theodicy. In mystical thought, 
God’s face acquired a theophanic meaning 
as part of a complex understanding of 
how God relates to the created world (see 
god and his attributes). 

In the Qur’an references to God’s face or 
countenance (wajh) appear in the construc¬ 
tion “the face of God” (wajh Allah), “the 
face of their [or ‘your’]) lord” (wajh rabbi- 
him), and “his face” (wajhuhu). Seeking the 
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face of God is repeatedly presented as a 
desirable characteristic of virtuous human 
beings: “Whatever of good you give bene¬ 
fits your own souls, and you shall only do 
so seeking the face of Allah” (q 2:272; see 
good deeds); “Who spends his wealth for 
increase in self-purification, and has in his 
mind no favor from anyone for which a re¬ 
ward is expected in return, but only desires 
to seek after the face of his lord most high, 
soon will attain satisfaction” (q 92:18-21). 

Elsewhere, seeking the face of God is ex¬ 
plicitly linked to other meritorious and rit¬ 
ually obligatory acts: “So give what is due 
to kinfolk, the needy, and the wayfarer. 
That is best for those who seek the face of 
God, and it is they who will prosper. That 
which you lay out for increase through the 
property of [other] people (see usury) will 
have no increase with God: but that which 
you lay out for charity, seeking the face of 
God, [will increase]: it is these who will get 
a recompense multiplied” (q 30:38-39; see 
almsgiving; poverty and the poor; 
kinship); “Those who patiently persevere 
(see trust and patience), seeking the face 
of their lord; establish regular prayers (see 
prayer); spend out of [what] we have be¬ 
stowed for their sustenance, secretly and 
openly; and stave off evil with good (see 
good and evil); for such there is the 
final attainment of the [eternal] abode” 

(q, 13:22; see house, domestic and divine). 

References to the face of God also ap¬ 
pear in descriptions of his omnipresence; 
“To God belong the east and the west: 
wherever you turn, there is God’s counte¬ 
nance, for God is all-embracing, all¬ 
knowing” (q 2:115). References are more 
frequent in formulaic testaments to his 
eternality (see eternity): “All that is on 
earth will perish, but the face of your lord 
will remain, full of majesty and honor” 

(Q. 55:26-27); “And call not on another god 
besides God. There is no god but he. 
Everything that exists will perish except his 


face. To him belongs the command, and to 
him will you be brought back” (q 28:88). 

Belief that God possessed a visibly per¬ 
ceivable (though not earthly) body, and 
therefore a face, is reflected in early Islamic 
sources. The canonical collections of 
Sunni tradition records a hadith on the 
authority of Abu Hurayra (see hadith 
and the qur’an) in which, upon being 
questioned as to whether or not believers 
will see their lord on the day of resurrec¬ 
tion (q.v.), the Prophet replies that God will 
be plainly visible at that time in the same 
way as the sun (q.v.) and moon (q.v.) are in 
this world (Muslim, Satifli, i, 349). 

In the early development of Islamic 
thought, God’s face gets treated under two 
separate, yet related, rubrics, in neither of 
which it is a central issue of concern. The 
first is in the larger discussion of divine 
anthropomorphism and the second the 
eschatological concern over whether or not 
human beings can have a vision of God 
and, if so, what it would comprise. In the 
discussion of divine anthropomorphism, 
references to the face of God were sub¬ 
sumed in the wider discussion of ‘the vi¬ 
sion of God’ (ru’yat Allah) which, together 
with the question of the divine word (see 
word of god), was at the center of theo¬ 
logical debates. Some early literalists main¬ 
tained that qur’anic references to God’s 
body had to be taken at face value, but 
they were clearly outnumbered by their 
opponents who referred to them derroga- 
torily as corporealists (mujassima or hash- 
wiyya). Their opposition was most famously 
represented by the Mu'tazila (see mu'ta- 
zilis), who practised the concept of tanzih 
(removal or withdrawal), consisting of the 
absolute denial of the possibility that any 
created quality could be attributed to God. 

The attitude that eventually came to 
dominate Muslim belief was that of the 
Ashlans who are famous for their theologi¬ 
cal principle of bila kayf wa la tashbih 


(“without [asking] how and without com¬ 
parison”). They acknowledged the literal 
truth of qur’anic references to God’s body, 
but simultaneously maintained that God 
was utterly transcendent and therefore his 
qualities could not be anthropomorphic. 
Thus God must have a face and the prom¬ 
ise of a vision of God must be true, but 
God’s face cannot be anything like a hu¬ 
man face and vision of him cannot be the 
same as seeing anything in the created 
world (see seeing and hearing; theo¬ 
logy and the qur’an). 

Sufi thought, perhaps more than any 
other branch of the Islamic sciences, fo¬ 
cused directly on the question of the pre¬ 
cise nature of how human beings could 
perceive God (see sufism and the qur¬ 
’an). From as early as the time of Junayd 
al-Baghdadl (d. 297/910), most Sufis had 
rejected the possibility that God could be 
seen visually. Instead, they emphasized two 
different notions of how he could be made 
visually manifest, through his theophanic 
manifestation in the created world (tajallT) 
and through the heart (q.v.; qalb ) which 
functions as the most important mystical 
organ of perception. 

Jamal Elias 
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Failure 

A deficiency or inability to perform. In the 
Qur’an, the God who is all-powerful 
(q 8:41 etc.) cannot fail; nor can his mes¬ 
sengers (q 72:27-8; cf. Tabataba’l, Qur’an, 

80; see messenger; power and impo¬ 
tence). The fact that their human audi¬ 
ences can and do fail constitutes the basis 
of the Qur’an’s account of God’s dealings 
with humanity. 

There is no qur’anic term with the ex¬ 
plicit meaning of failure. The root kh-f-q 
does not occur in the Qur’an, while the 
root f-sh-l does appear four times (q 3:122, 
152; 8:43, 46), but in the sense of showing 
weakness or cowardice in battle (see 
courage; expeditions and battles). 
Eschatological failure (see eschatology) 
is sometimes expressed as the annulment of 
one’s works (hubut al-’amal, cf. Q 5:5; 6:88, 
11:16; 39:65) as a result of lack of belief or 
faith (man, cf. Q 33:19; see belief and 
unbelief; faith), a dislike of God’s reve¬ 
lations (q 47:9) or failure to follow what 
pleases God (q 47:28). Failure is implicit in 
the root kh-s-r, one of the Qur’an’s com¬ 
mercial terms (see economics), which con¬ 
notes loss. Without Tman and good works, 
“man is in loss” (q 103:2). What is lost is 
the self (nafs, Q 6:12; 7:9) and even one’s 
family (q 39:15; 42:45), either because the 
evildoer (see devil) misleads them, thus 
sending them to hell (q.v.) or because he is 
parted from them when he himself is 
damned (Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, iv, 48). In other 
passages kh-s-r implies worldly failure: 
Joseph’s (q.v.) brothers protest, “If the 
wolf eats him, we will be losers” (q 12:14); 
and those who contemplate believing in 
Shu'ayb (q.v.) are warned by his enemies 
(q.v.) that they will be “the losers” 

(q 7:90). The echo of this phrase at 
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Q 7:92 gives it religious meaning. Failure is 
also the consequence of the ruse (kayd) of 
miscreants (see cheating). Gravely as¬ 
tray (q.v.) is the kayd of the treacherous 
(q 12:52), unbelievers (q 40:25), Pharaoh 
(q.v.; 0.40:37) and the figure identified by 
exegetes as Abraha (q.v.; 0 105:2). The root 
f-l-h, connoting success, governs passages 
that implicidy explain the nature of fail¬ 
ure. Hence failure will be the lot of the 
unjust (0 6:21; 12:23; see justice and 
injustice), evildoers (0 10:17; see evil 
deeds) and of sorcerers (010:77; see 
magic, prohibition of). Purifying the 
nafs brings success (091:9), and one who 
“stunts it” (dassaha) fails ( khaba, 091:10). 
The latter term, associated with failure 
in pre-Islamic maysir games (Lane, 828), 
is the fate of “every stubborn tyrant” 

(0 14:15; cf. 20:111) and of those who cry 
lies (0 20:61; see foretelling; gam¬ 
bling; lie; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 

The collective failure of a community, as 
contrasted with personal eschatological 
failure, figures in the Medinan period (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE Qur’an). Hence 
the disbelievers in retreat are kha’ibm 
(0 3:127), and explanations are offered of 
the community’s (umma) military setbacks 
(for Uhud [q.v.] see Q 3T39-44-; 152-5; 
165-7), which are presented as tests or chas¬ 
tisements (see trial; chastisement and 
punishment). ShfT exegetes find references 
to the tragic future of Fatima (q.v.) and the 
Imams (q.v.) in certain verses (cf. Huwayzi, 
Tafsir, iv, 186, 270-4; see shi'ism and the 
qur’an). From a Christian perspective, 
Kenneth Cragg has criticized the Qur’an’s 
insistence that God’s purposes must not fail 
and that the prophet must therefore have 
recourse to arms (Cragg, Event, 132; id., 
Mind, 103-4, 194-7)- 

Timothy Winter 
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Faith 

Belief in God and a corresponding system 
of religious beliefs. No concept in the 
Qur’an is more basic to the understanding 
of God’s revelation through the prophet 
Muhammad than faith. As the core of the 
truly good or moral life, faith is generally 
understood to encompass both affirmation 
and response. 

According to the qur’anic perspective, 
nothing of virtue (q.v.) is conceivable 
which does not arise directly from faith in 
the being and revelations of God (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Such 
faith as it is articulated in the Qur’an in 
its most basic sense means acknowledg¬ 
ment of the reality and oneness of God 
(see god and his attributes) and of the 
fact that humans will be held accountable 
for their lives and deeds on the day of res¬ 
urrection (q.v.). These two integrally re¬ 
lated concepts frame the message of the 
Qur’an and thus the religion of Islam it¬ 
self. Faith in God is both trust in God’s 
mercy (q.v.) and fear of the reality of the 
day of judgment (see last judgment). It 
also means that it is incumbent on those 
who acknowledge these realities to re¬ 
spond in some concrete way. The details of 
that response, and thus the relationship 
of faith and action, have been the subject 
of much debate in the history of Islamic 
thought. 
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The nature of faith 

The Arabic noun rendered in English as 
either faith or belief is man. It is from the 
verb amuna, which in its several forms 
means to be faithful, to be reliable, to be 
safe and secure from fear. The fourth form 
of the verb, amana, carries the meaning 
both of rendering secure and of putting 
trust in someone/something, the latter un¬ 
derstood as having faith. The one who is 
faithful, therefore, the mu’min, is he or she 
who understands and accepts the content 
of God’s basic revelation and who thereby 
has entered a state of security and trust in 
God (see covenant). “The faithful (al- 
mu ’minun) are the ones whose hearts, when 
God is mentioned, are filled with awe. And 
when his revelations (ayat) are recited to 
them, their faith is strengthened and they 
put their trust in their lord” (q, 8:2). The 
term al-vman itself, used with the definite 
article, appears only 16 times in the text of 
the Qur’an. Other derivatives of the fourth 
form of amuna, however, specifically mu’min 
and mu’minun (the singular and plural of 
the faithful) appear frequentiy in the 
Qur’an. “O you who have faith” is a com¬ 
mon refrain as God speaks to the members 
of his community through commandments 
(q.v.), admonitions, or words of counsel. 
Sometimes faith is expressed specifically as 
the remembrance (q.v.; dhikr) of God: 
“Those who have faith are those whose 
hearts find peace in the remembrance of 
God” (q, 13:28). 

Implicit in the qur’anic understanding of 
God is an unqualified difference between 
divine and human. The very recognition of 
God is often expressed by the term tawhid, 
meaning both God’s oneness and human 
acknowledgment of it through the act of 
faith. It presupposes that there is no other 
being in any way similar to God (see poly¬ 
theism and atheism), that God is utterly 
unique and that humans must not only tes¬ 


tify to that uniqueness but embody their 
acknowledgment of it through their own 
lives and actions. As God alone is lord (q.v.) 
and creator of the universe (see creation), 
so the Muslim acknowledges that oneness 
by living a life of integrity and ethical and 
moral responsibility, in other words a life in 
which faith is reflected in all its dimensions 
(see ethics and the qur’an). The greatest 
sin a human being can commit from the 
Islamic point of view is impugning the 
oneness of God [shirk, see sin, major and 
minor), i.e. to suggest by word or deed that 
anything else can in any way share in that 
divine unity. 

The Qur’an leaves no doubt that faith as 
a general category of human response did 
not begin with Muhammad or those who 
heard the first messages he preached. 
Throughout the ages there were people 
who understood that there is only one 
God, and who responded with faith and 
submission. In the Qur’an they are usually 
described not as mu’minun but as hamf{ q.v.; 
pi. hunaja ’), monotheists who lived a kind 
of pristine purity in the knowledge and 
recognition of God. The first of these to 
be acknowledged by name, and thus un¬ 
derstood as an archetypal person of faith 
or submission (islam), was Abraham (q.v.). 
“Abraham was not a Jew, nor a Christian, 
but he was an upright man (hamfan), one 
who submits (musliman), and he was not of 
those who practice shirk (wa-ma kana mina 
l-mushrikina). The nearest of humankind to 
Abraham are those who follow him and 
this Prophet and those who have faith. 

God is the protector of the faithful” 

(Q. 3:67-8). The Qur’an contains numerous 
references to Abraham and his offspring as 
those who were the original muslims, those 
who acknowledged and surrendered to 
God. The faith of the hanif served as a pre¬ 
cursor of the man which was to emerge as 
the essential characteristic of those who 
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became part of the religion of Islam. It is 
the faith of Abraham that was signaled in 
the Qur’an as that which gave justification 
to Judaism and Christianity as religions of 
the book (q.v.; see also people of the 
book), not the manifestations of those reli¬ 
gions in forms which did not acknowledge 
that they were precursors of the coming of 
Muhammad. “They say: Become Jews or 
Christians, then you will be rightly guided. 
Say: No, [rather] the religion of Abraham, 
the upright (hamfan), and he was not one of 
those who practiced shirk (wa-ma kana mina 
l-mushriklna)” (q 2:135). 

Faith as gratitude, fear and responsibility 
Many verses in the text of the Qur’an at¬ 
test that one of the primary ways in which 
faith is to be understood and expressed is 
by recognition that the world is the mani¬ 
fest gift of God (see gift-giving), and that 
its constituent elements are the signs (q.v.; 
ayat) by which God makes evident his be¬ 
neficent favors to humankind (see bless¬ 
ing). The person who has faith is the one 
who sees these signs and understands with 
his intelligence or intellect (q.v.; i iql) their 
nature as a gift from God. Those who are 
lacking in faith are the ones who fail to rec¬ 
ognize and be grateful for these signs (see 

BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; GRATITUDE AND 

ingratitude). Faith in its qur’anic under¬ 
standing, then, contains as an important 
ingredient the element of thankfulness to 
God for the bounties he has bestowed on 
humanity and praise (q.v.) of God as the 
only fitting response: “Only those have 
faith in our revelations (dyatina) who, when 
they are reminded of them, fall down in 
prostration and give praise to their lord, 
and do not become arrogant” (q 32:15; see 
arrogance; bowing and prostration). 
Appreciation is expressed not only in the 
heart (q.v.) and by individual praise and 
prostration, but by active participation in 
helping support the faithful of the commu¬ 


nity (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
qur’an): “Only those are faithful (mu ’mi- 
nun) who have faith in God and his mes¬ 
senger (q.v.), then never doubt again (see 
uncertainty), but strive with their wealth 
(q.v.) and their lives for the cause of God 
(see path or way). Such are the sincere” 
(q 49:15). In listing some of the names of 
God, Q 59:23 identifies him as both salam 
(from s-l-m, the root letters of muslim and 
islam ) and mu’min. Rather than suggesting 
that God is a “believer,” or one who pos¬ 
sesses faith, as is said of a human person, 
the term mu ’min signifies that God wit¬ 
nesses to his own truthfulness or trustwor¬ 
thiness, that in effect he testifies to his own 
unicity, and that he is responsible for the 
signs that make humans mu’minun. 

It is important to underscore the impor¬ 
tance of fear (q.v.) as a component of faith. 
The word generally rendered as piety (q.v.), 
godliness or devoutness is taqwa, derived 
from the root letters w-q-y, which, in their 
fifth and eighth verbal forms, mean to fear, 
especially God: “O you who believe,” says 
Q 59:18, “fear God.” Some have argued 
that to fear God (ittaqa llah) is virtually 
synonymous with amana, to have faith. 

Fear, however, is not a state in which the 
person of faith is terrorized or left in a piti¬ 
able condition bereft of consolation (q.v.). 

It is rather an attitude of trembling before 
the power and the majesty of God and the 
reality of the events to come at the end of 
time, including those signaling the coming 
of the “hour,” the resurrection, the judg¬ 
ment and the final consignment (see es¬ 
chatology). Fear as an element of faith is 
balanced in the Qur’an by the very trust 
implied in the original definition of man, 
often rendered as tawakkul, with the impli¬ 
cation of a kind of unshakable reliance on 
the fundamental goodness, justice and 
mercy of God (see justice and injustice): 
“In God let those who are faithful put their 
trust” (q 14:11). Such trust is not always 
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easy to achieve, however, and so the Qur¬ 
’an assures the faithful that they must also 
have patience, especially when up against 
difficult circumstances (see trust and 
patience). “O you who have faith! Seek 
help with steadfastness {sabr, fit. patience) 
and prayer (q.v.). God is with those who 
are steadfast (al-sabinn)” (q 2:153). Faith 
which is grounded in absolute trust ex¬ 
presses the certainty of conviction, and it is 
therefore the highest form of knowledge 
(Him). It is contrasted with other kinds of 
belief such as zann (supposition, opinion, 
assumption) and khars, which is close to 
guessing. The highest kind of faith is that 
generated by revelation. Many of the qual¬ 
ities which the Qur’an affirms as an inte¬ 
gral element of faith were part of the 
moral code that structured the fives of per¬ 
sons of conscience and honor (q.v.) in pre- 
Islamic Arabia (see pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an). 

The faithful are therefore described as 
those who are “protecting friends, one of 
another,” as specified in q 9:71. This verse 
continues by placing on male and female 
believers (mu’minun and mu’mindt) the re¬ 
sponsibility for carrying out what was to 
become one of the signal responsibilities 
for Muslims as developed in the schools of 
law and theology (see law and the 
qur’an; theology and the qur’an), 
namely to enjoin what is right and forbid 
what is wrong. Thus doing good and avoid¬ 
ing evil (see good and evil), in the gener¬ 
al qur’anic understanding, is essential to an 
understanding and expression of faith. 

And the next verse again spells out clearly 
the reward for this discernment, namely 
the promise of God that the faithful men 
and women will abide in the blessed dwell¬ 
ings of the gardens of paradise (q.v.). In a 
number of references the Qur’an affirms 
that those who have faith are regular and 
humble in their prayer, help and give asy¬ 
lum to the needy, pay the poor-tax (see 


almsgiving; poverty and the poor), 
guard their modesty (q.v.), love truth (q.v.) 
and honor their pledges (see contracts 
and alliances), are not weary or faint¬ 
hearted, fight in the way of God (see 
jihad), and always trust in the guidance of 
God regardless of the circumstances. 
Qur’an commentators agree that while a 
person is still alive in this world there is al¬ 
ways the possibility of his or her coming to 
a position of faith. But when the final hour 
arrives, and time as we know it comes to an 
end, then the opportunity to attain faith is 
gone forever and one must pay the conse¬ 
quences. Some interpreters insist that to 
fare well in that final judgment one must 
not have abdicated his or her faith at any 
time, that faith must continue unabated 
from the time at which one acknowledges 
oneself to be a mu’min to the last hour. 
Others allow that God in his mercy will 
accept the one who comes to the final 
judgment in a state of faith, regardless of 
earlier inconsistencies. 

Faith and its qur’anic opposites 
The Qur’an is replete with the kind of ab¬ 
solute dichotomy represented both by the 
choices of right and wrong, and by the ulti¬ 
mate consequences of those choices in the 
consignment to the garden (q.v.) or the fire 
(q.v.; see also reward and punishment). 
Faith becomes the ultimate criterion by 
which one is aligned either with the posi¬ 
tive or the negative, and thus in many 
verses one sees the sharp contrast drawn 
between the person of faith and the one 
who lacks faith, who actively disbelieves, 
who thereby rejects the message and the 
promise of God. The quality that is set in 
opposition to faith is most often rendered 
as kufr, with its agent the kafir contrasted 
with the mu’min. Kufr has two basic mean¬ 
ings in the Qur’an, either the absence of 
faith, often rendered as disbelief, or ingrat¬ 
itude for God’s signs (ayat). In one way 
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these meanings connote somewhat differ¬ 
ent aspects of negative response to God, of 
lack of faith, and in another they are inte- 
grally related. Sometimes kufr is said to be 
the response of those whose intellectual 
reasoning does not enable them to believe 
and adopt a position of faith. One of the 
most obvious examples of this kind of kufr 
is that offered by those who cannot accept 
the reality of the resurrection and time of 
judgment: “... they rejected ( kafaru ) our 
signs, saying: “When we are bones and 
fragments, shall we be raised up as a new 
creation?... the wrongdoers reject all save 
disbelief ( kufr )” (q 17:98-9; see death and 
the dead). The contrast of kufr with iman 
is vivid, and serves to illustrate not only 
that there is a sharp difference between 
faith and rejection, but that acceptance of 
the resurrection and judgment is an essen¬ 
tial element of faith. 

The other dimension of kufr as it is con¬ 
trasted with iman relates to ingratitude. It 
was noted above that gratitude and corre¬ 
sponding attitudes of praise are fundamen¬ 
tal to faith: “He gives you all that you ask 
for. If you count the favors of God you will 
not be able to number them. Man is truly a 
wrong-doer, an ingrate ( kafir )" (a 14:34)- As 
the person of faith allows the promises of 
God to assume reality, however difficult 
that may be for reason to accept, and to 
engender in him or her a grateful response, 
so the kafir both rejects truth (a 43:78) and 
is actively unaccepting of and ungrateful 
for the bounty of God’s gifts to human¬ 
kind: “Then remember me,” says God, 

“ [and] I will remember you. Give thanks to 
me, and do not reject [me] (la takfurna )" 

(a 2:152). In this striking negative parallel¬ 
ism, found throughout the Qur’an between 
the concepts of faith and rejection/ingrati¬ 
tude, appears the definition of the qualities 
of the one in the negation of the qualities 
of the other. The original and in some 


senses prototypical kafir , according to the 
Qur’an, was the angel Iblls (q.v.) who re¬ 
fused to obey God’s command (see dis¬ 
obedience). “And when we said unto the 
angels, ‘Bow down before Adam (see adam 
and eve),’ they bowed down, all except 
Iblls. He refused and was haughty, and 
so became a disbeliever ( wa-kana mina 
l - kdfirin )" (q 2:34). 

Another qur’anic term which stands in 
contrast to iman is nifaq , generally rendered 
as hypocrisy (see hypocrites and hypoc¬ 
risy) or dissimulation (q.v.). Unlike kufr , 
however, which is the mirror opposite of 
faith, nifaq is understood to be the act or 
condition of making a profession of faith 
verbally while inwardly not being a be¬ 
liever at all: “Have you not seen those who 
declare that they have faith in what is re¬ 
vealed to you and to those before you... 
When it is said to them, ‘Come to what 
God has revealed and to the messenger,’ 
you see the hypocrites ( al - munafiqun ) turn 
away from you with disgust” (q 4:60-1). 
Some exegetes of the Qur’an have posited 
that hypocrisy is sufficiently different from 
either faith or rejection that it should be 
categorized separately. The majority, how¬ 
ever, have understood that nifaq is a kind of 
sub-set of kufr , both standing in essential 
opposition to iman . q 57:13-5 draws a dra¬ 
matic picture of the great divide between 
the hypocrites and the faithful on the day 
of resurrection: Hypocrites (male and fe¬ 
male, contrasting with the male and female 
believers of q 57:12) will beg the believers 
to borrow from their light. But to the hor¬ 
ror of the hypocrites, there will arise be¬ 
tween them and the believers a gated wall, 
with mercy to be found on one side and 
doom on the other. The munafiqun will ask 
of the faithful, “Were we not with you?” 
But the answer is that while in one way 
they were, in another and more important 
way they led fives marked by temptation, 
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hesitation and doubt, consumed with vain 
desires until it was too late. Now no ran¬ 
som is possible (see intercession), and the 
lot of the hypocrites is the fire. 

Faith and works; islam and Tman 
In the Qur’an, as we have seen, there is a 
close connection between having faith and 
doing good deeds (q.v.). The expression 
“those who believe and do good works” is 
repeated in many verses, and such people 
“are the inhabitants of the garden; they 
will abide there eternally” (q, 2:82). The 
Qur’an closely links the term for good 
works (salihat) to man. The verb salaha in 
Arabic means to be good, right, proper, 
pious and godly, and the salihat are the 
good deeds (q.v.) in which the faithful en¬ 
gage. The joining of faith and works is so 
integral to the Qur’an that many have ar¬ 
gued that the performance of works is 
implicit in the understanding of what it 
means to have faith. Faith is not so much 
believing in something or adhering to some 
kind of acceptance of the unseen (see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN) Or what is not 
immediately evident to the senses or rea¬ 
son, as it is active testimony to what one 
holds unquestionably to be true. God acts 
on behalf of humankind, and men and 
women respond in the act of faith. But 
what is the content of that faith? What is 
the mix of mental discernment, verbal 
confession (see creeds) and the perfor¬ 
mance of good deeds that is really at the 
heart of Tman? 

Despite their apparent qur’anic associa¬ 
tion, the question arose early in the history 
of the Muslim community as to whether 
faith and works were to be understood as 
one and inseparable, or as two different 
though perhaps necessarily related con¬ 
cepts. The issue was directly related to the 
definition of who was a true Muslim, i.e. 
acceptable as a faithful member of the 


community, and who was not. Opinions 
differed widely, and in many cases de¬ 
pended on the understanding of two re¬ 
lated matters pertaining to the question of 
faith: (1) What is the relationship of faith 
and works? (2) What is the relationship of 
islam (submission to God) to Tman (faith in 
God)? Several schools of interpretation, 
each with its own version of belief in the 
message of the Qur’an, refused to separate 
faith and the accomplishment of good 
works (a‘mal). Others who were attempting 
to understand the meaning of Tman, how¬ 
ever, found it important to distinguish be¬ 
tween faith and works, including some who 
were willing to see the performance of 
good deeds as an overt means of achieving 
or actualizing faith. The question of the 
possibility of an increase or decrease of 
faith will be dealt with below. 

The matter of faith and works for some 
was seen to be integrally related to the 
question of faith and submission. Islam is 
the only major religion whose very name 
suggests a bi-dimensional focus of faith. 

On the vertical axis it refers to the indi¬ 
vidual and personal human response to 
God’s oneness, often described as the 
“faith” dimension, while on the horizon¬ 
tal axis it means the collectivity of all of 
those persons who together acknowledge 
and respond to God to form a community 
of religious faith. Muslims agree that the 
religious response of all those persons 
throughout the ages who have affirmed the 
oneness of God in faith can rightly be un¬ 
derstood as personal islam. It was only with 
the official beginning of the community at 
the time of the emigration (q.v.; hijra) to 
Medina (q.v.), however, that there came to 
be a specific recognition that Muslims to¬ 
gether form a group, a unity, an umma, al¬ 
though the term islam itself was not often 
used to refer to that group until consider¬ 
ably later. Nonetheless it was over the 
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question of legitimate membership in the 
umma that some of the most serious contro¬ 
versies arose. Implicit in that discussion 
was the issue of whether there is a distinc¬ 
tion between islam and imdn (see islam). 

In the Qur’an there is no clear distinction 
between these two terms. Among the early 
traditions of the community, however, is 
one in which the Prophet is said to have 
defined islam specifically as distinct from 
imdn. The narrative is given in a variety of 
renditions in a large number of compila¬ 
tions. The most popular version tells the 
story of a man who comes to the Prophet 
of God while he is seated with some of his 
companions. This man, who is unknown 
to the assembled group, turns out later to 
be the angel Gabriel (q.v.). He asks the 
Prophet, “What is islam?” And the Prophet 
replies that it is the specific duties of wit¬ 
nessing that there is no God but God and 
Muhammad is his messenger (see witness¬ 
ing and testifying), submitting to God 
with no association of anything else, per¬ 
forming the prayer (salat), paying the alms 
tax (zakat), fasting (q.v.) during Ramadan 
(q.v.) and making the pilgrimage (q.v.; hajj ) 
if possible. He then asks the Prophet, 
“What is imdn?” The answer given is that it 
is faith in God, his angels (see angel), his 
books, his messengers, the last day and the 
resurrection and all of the particulars to 
attend the final judgment, and (in some 
versions) the decree (al-qadr) in its totality 
(cf. Bukhari, Sahih, i, 48; Ibn Hanbal, Mus- 
nad, i, 27, 51-2; ii, 107, 426; Muslim, Sahih, 
i, 36-40). 

In terminology developed in later Islamic 
theology a distinction was made between 
imdn mujmal (a brief summary of faith) and 
imdn mufassal (faith elaborated in detail). 
The former indicates that the essential 
content of faith is the affirmation that 
came to be known as the creed or shahada 
(testimony) of Islam, that there is no God 
but God and that Muhammad is the mes¬ 
senger of God. The details of that testi¬ 


mony (man mufassal), or the elements as 
found in the verses of the Qur’an that 
came to comprise the content of faith, are 
those outlined above in the Prophet’s an¬ 
swers to the question of the angel, “What 
is imdn?” Generally these are limited to the 
first five, sometimes said to parallel the five 
pillars (arkan) or responsibilities incumbent 
on the believing Muslim (these “pillars of 
Islam” are outlined in the Prophet’s re¬ 
sponse to the angel’s question, “What is 
islam?”). Sometimes, however, acceptance 
of qadar or the measure of divine foreor- 
dainment is also included in imdn mufassal 
(see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 

In the several renditions of this tradition 
there seems to be a fairly distinct line 
drawn between islam and imdn. The former 
consists almost exclusively of the perfor¬ 
mance of the (five) specific duties pre¬ 
scribed by God through his Prophet for the 
Muslim; the latter is faith in (acceptance 
and affirmation of) the various elements 
proclaimed through the word of the 
Prophet as real and valid. The case could 
thus be made, as some did, that the 
Prophet himself distinguished between 
faith and works. Some traditions support 
this distinction by affirming that the 
Prophet asserted that islam is overt ( c ala- 
niyya) while imdn is in the heart, and that 
pointing to his breast he said, “Piety 
(taqwa) is here” (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iii, 
I 34'5)- Such a clear distinction was not al¬ 
ways made, however, and in several tradi¬ 
tions we see that while islam and imdn were 
generally given different emphases, they 
were definitely seen to be interrelated. In 
the Qur’an commentaries (see exegesis of 
the qur’an), the traditions (see hadith 
and the qur’an) and the classical lexi¬ 
cons, three sets of relationships between 
faith and islam are proposed: different but 
separate; distinct but not separate; and 
synonymous. One frequently cited tradi¬ 
tion reports the Prophet as having said that 
the most virtuous kind of islam is imdn (Ibn 


Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 114) thus suggesting 
that faith is a sort of subdivision of islam. 
And in a number of narrations islam seems 
to consist of man plus works, as the 
Prophet, when asked to discuss islam, re¬ 
sponded that the submitter should say, “I 
have faith,” and should walk the straight 
path ( al-sirat al-mustaqim, Ibn Hanbal, Mus¬ 
nad, iii, 413; iv, 385; Muslim, Sahih, i, 65). 

As the Qur’an is not precise on the dis¬ 
tinction between faith and submission, for 
the most part it also does not suggest that 
either is higher or of more value than the 
other. There is one verse, however, which 
does seem to suggest that there is, in fact, 
not only a distinction between imdn and 
islam but a quality judgment about them, 
t) 49:14 says, “The desert Arabs say, ‘We 
have faith (amannal).’ Say [to them], ‘You 
do not believe,’ but [should] say, ‘We sub¬ 
mit (aslamna),’ for faith has not yet entered 
into your hearts_” For some commenta¬ 

tors the verse has been taken to mean that 
the Arabs (q.v.) mentioned there came to 
follow the teachings of the Prophet only to 
obtain his bounty, and because they did 
not have true faith they should be classified 
as hypocrites, i.e. lying in their hearts 
(Bukhari, Sahih, i, 41-2). Others, seeing that 
the distinction apparently drawn in this 
verse does not represent the way in which 
the terms are used elsewhere in the 
Qur’an, have been unwilling to say that 
imdn is superior to islam (i.e. that faith takes 
priority over works; cf. Bukhari, Sahih, i, 

31). In general the exegetes and theologians 
define imdn as the specific act of faith most 
commonly understood as assent or attesta¬ 
tion (tasdiq) and affirmation or acknowl¬ 
edgment (iqrar), and make it clear that it 
has at least some areas of identification 
with islam. 

The various elements of faith and faith- 
response are often associated with the parts 
of the body (see anatomy), such that the 
full acceptance of the content of faith lies 
in the heart, the public affirmation or pro¬ 


fession comes through the lips, and the per¬ 
formance of the duties or responsibilities 
of the faith is done by the members. Some 
interpreters have wanted to say that only 
the matter of the heart is of primary signif¬ 
icance, and that the affirmation and deeds 
are secondary. Only the latter constitute 
islam, they argue, and, while part of imdn, 
are not its crucial feature (see e.g. al- 
Tabari, Tafsir, vi, 564-5). Only a few 
Qur’an commentators, notably Fakhr al- 
Dln al-Razi (d. 606/1210), have argued for 
the essential identity of faith and submis¬ 
sion (while different in generality, he says, 
they are one in existence, Tafsir, ii, 628). 
Most agree with the giant of classical 
Qur’an exegetes, Abu Ja'far Muhammad 
al-Tabari (d. 310/923), that on one level 
islam signifies the verbal submission by 
which one enters the community of mus- 
lims, and on the other it is coordinate with 
imdn, which involves the total surrender of 
the heart, mind and body ( Tafsir, ix, 518). 

Early theological controversies over issues of faith 
While the commentators argued with their 
pens over the centuries about the relation¬ 
ship of faith and islam, others in the early 
days of Islam were more vocal in their in¬ 
sistence that certain people must not be 
acknowledged as true members of the 
Muslim community and used what they 
saw as the distinction between the two 
terms to support their arguments. Who is 
truly a mu ’min, a member of the commu¬ 
nity of the faithful believers? The issue be¬ 
came one of genuine concern to the early 
Muslim community when a group of puri¬ 
tans called the Kharajites (khawdrij, see 
kharajis; this group considered themselves 
to be the only “true Muslims”) tried to 
draw the distinction by claiming that some 
muslims, especially claimants to the leader¬ 
ship of the Muslim community, such as 
TJthman (q.v.) and ‘All (see 'ai.T b. abi 
talib), who had committed what they con¬ 
sidered sinful acts and had failed to rule 
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the community in the name of the Qur'an, 
were in fact without man and thus should 
not be part of the umma. In the Qur’an, as 
we have seen, the polarity is clear between 
those with faith, whether they are called 
mu’minun or muslimun, and those who do not 
have faith, the kafirun, the ungrateful rejec¬ 
tors of God’s message. In their attempt to 
try to assure the absolute purity of Islam, 
to make sure that those who were Muslims 
were faithful in their hearts as well as sub¬ 
mitters with their tongues and members, 
the Kharajites accused some members of 
the community of actually being infidels. 
For them the important distinction was not 
between Muslim believers and non-Muslim 
unbelievers, but rather between those with¬ 
in the body of Islam who had faith and 
those who did not, even if technically mus¬ 
limun. With these accusations came the first 
discussions of the nature of grave sin with¬ 
in Islam. Although the Kharajites were not 
themselves so much theologians as con¬ 
cerned Muslims who feared for the purity 
of the community once Islam had begem 
to spread rapidly beyond Arabia, they 
brought the issue of a definition of vman 
and mu’min to the fore for essentially the 
first time. The radical alternative of an 
essentially faithless Muslim was never ad¬ 
opted. Forced to resort to severe reprisals 
on those who disagreed with them, the 
Kharajites were relegated to an under¬ 
ground movement of political opposition. 

Another group concerned with the mat¬ 
ter of grave sin was called the Murji’ites 
(see deferral). In distinction to the Kha¬ 
rajites, they held that even though a Mus¬ 
lim commits a grave sin, he may still re¬ 
main a mu’min, a person of faith. So long 
as one continues to profess islam, they said, 
it is not the responsibility of other Muslims 
to determine that he or she has given up all 
claims to true faith. The designation murji’a 
means those who postpone, and in this case 
indicates their belief that judgment about 


the presence or absence of faith in anyone 
must be left to God to decide on the last 
day. Nonetheless they were convinced that 
it is faith which provides for the ultimate 
salvation (q.v.) of humans, and that the es¬ 
sence of faith is not necessarily affected by 

Other factions in the early history of Is¬ 
lam looked at what the Qur’an has to say 
about matters of faith and works from a 
different perspective. For one of these 
groups, the Mu'tazilites, faith was said to 
be measured most accurately by the works 
that constitute it. Known as the “people of 
justice and unity (ahl al-’adl wa-l-tawhid 
they insisted on the absolute unicity of 
God, denying him any substantive attri¬ 
butes, and held that God is necessarily just, 
and wills and does only that which is good 
(cf. Gimaret, Mu'tazila, 787-91). In their 
view, humans are not predestined by God 
toward one condition or another, but make 
their own destiny by their deeds. For the 
Mu'tazilites, the primary issue was not 
whether the grave sinner is still a person of 
faith (indeed, they developed the notion of 
an “intermediate state” [al-manzila bayna 
l-manzilatayn], refusing to classify a sinful 
Muslim as either a believer [mu’min] or a 
disbeliever [kafir], but considering this indi¬ 
vidual a “malefactor” [Jasiq]; cf. Gimaret, 
Mu'tazila, 786-7), but that doing good 
works is an essential element of islam/man. 
Unlike those who wanted to identify the 
crucial component of man as heartfelt af¬ 
firmation, with deeds a secondary result, 
the Mu'tazilites insisted that faith cannot 
exist without works. The necessity of put¬ 
ting faith into action is seen in one of the 
principles of Mu'tazilism: heeding the 
qur’anic injunction (cf. e.g. Q, 3:104, no) of 
“ordering good and forbidding evil (al-amr 
bi-l-ma’ruf wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar)” ; how 
frequently Mu'tazilites put this principle 
into practice, however, is a matter of de¬ 
bate (cf. Gimaret, Mu'tazila, 787; for a re- 


cent discussion of this principle in Islamic 
thought, see Cook, Commanding the right). 
The Mu'tazilites’ stress on human reason 
as the way of understanding God’s com¬ 
mands led them to the position that faith is 
actually the knowledge by which the reve¬ 
lation is manifested. Iman, then, is both 
what the faithful one knows and the neces¬ 
sary deeds undertaken on the basis of that 
knowledge. 

The testimony of faith 

The position taken by various groups in 
the early history of Islam on the matter of 
faith as it is expressed in the verses of the 
Qur’an, then, is obviously related to the 
larger issues they wished to press. While 
some chose to stress the importance of 
heartfelt acceptance, and others empha¬ 
sized the importance of good deeds, still 
others looked to the matter of testimony by 
verbal pronouncement as the essential in¬ 
gredient in faith. The Qur’an affirms the 
importance of testimony in many places, 
none clearer than the passage which de¬ 
scribes all humanity affirming God since 
the beginning of human creation: “When 
your lord took from the children of 
Adam, from their loins, their descendants, 
and made them testify concerning them¬ 
selves, [saying], ‘Am I not your lord?’ they 
said, ‘Yes! We testify (shahidnaf ” (q, 7:172). 

Thus the testimony or shahada is the con¬ 
tent of Iman mujmal, faith summarized. One 
school that has clearly insisted on the im¬ 
portance of this kind of verbal testimony 
as essential to man is that of the Hanafites. 
For them, confession by the tongue is not 
merely a consequence of faith, but is the 
actual obligation of the person in whose 
heart iman is to be found. Thus the very 
fact of God’s having professed himself to 
be mu’min (q, 59:23) means that mu’mins in 
turn are obligated to profess God as the es¬ 
sential act of faith. Many theologians who 
believe that the locus of faith is only to be 


found deep within the human heart con¬ 
sider the Hanafite position to place an 
overemphasis on the verbal nature of faith. 

Abu Hanifa (d. 150/767) raised an impor¬ 
tant issue in relation to faith, namely 
whether, once adopted, it is capable of in¬ 
crease or decrease. This (Murji’ite) position 
was that iman cannot be divided, and there¬ 
by cannot become more or less. It seems 
clear from the Qur’an that it is possible for 
faith to grow or diminish, or even to dis¬ 
appear completely: “Whoever rejects God 
after his faith (man kafara bi-llahi min ba‘di 
imanihi)...” says Q, 16:106. Most of the early 
doctors of Islam disagreed with the Hana¬ 
fites on this matter, holding that faith can 
increase when one performs obedient acts, 
and likewise can diminish if one does un¬ 
faithful or disobedient deeds. Abu 1-Hasan 
al-Ash'an (d. 324/936), once a Mu'tazilitc 
but later devoting himself to a refutation of 
many of their views, is often said to have 
been the founder of what emerged as the 
orthodox or dominant school of theologi¬ 
cal reasoning in matters of divine justice 
and human responsibility. Al-Ash‘an dis¬ 
puted Abu Hanlfa’s doctrine that iman can¬ 
not increase or decrease on the grounds 
that one’s deeds and words have an indis¬ 
putable effect on the quality and nature of 
one’s faith (Maqalat, 140-1). 

Not all of those who affiliated themselves 
with the Ash‘arite school followed al- 
Ash'arl in this affirmation, but in general it 
has become part of the understanding of 
most Muslims that what one says and does 
can have a significant effect on what is un¬ 
derstood to be one’s iman or the content of 
faith. Whether or not faith actually in¬ 
creases or decreases remains a matter of 
conjecture. A popular twelfth-century cre- 
dal formulation (see creeds) by the jurist 
and theologian Najm al-Din al-Nasafi 
(d. 537/1142) summarizes a number of the 
issues raised above and offers its own con¬ 
clusions. It affirms that faith is assent by 
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the heart to what God has revealed and 
verbal confession of it, that while works 
can increase or decrease the essence of 
faith cannot, and that while they may em¬ 
phasize different aspects of the human re¬ 
sponse to God, vman and islam are one. 

Jane I. Smith 
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Fall of Man 

The primordial turning away from God by 
human beings, usually depicted in scrip¬ 
ture in the persons of Adam and Eve (q.v.). 
The Qur’an tells of the fall of humankind 
from a garden (q.v.) in which they enjoyed 
happiness — free from hunger, thirst and 
pain from the sun’s heat (q 20:118-9; 
Tabari, Tafsir, viii, 267-8) — to this present 
world (q.v.) in which they are subject to 
pain and, with it, moral and physical weak¬ 
ness (see failure). This fall is an event in 
the drama that ensued when God an¬ 
nounced to the angels (see angel) that he 
was going to place on earth (q.v.) a vicege¬ 
rent (q 2:30; see caliph) fashioned from 
clay (q.v.; q 15:26; 17:61). Satan (see devil), 
when ordered to bow before Adam, re¬ 
fused (q 2:34; 7:11; 15:31; 17:61; 18:50; 
20:116; 38:74) and was expelled from 
heaven (q 7:13; 17:63; see bowing and 
prostration). Motivated by anger (q.v.) 
and envy (q.v.), he swore to waylay Adam, 
his wife and their descendants, dragging 
them with him into hell (q.v.; q 7:16-7; 
i5 : 39; 

The events of this drama are scattered 
over a number of suras (q.v.), presented 
with varying emphases and from different 
perspectives. A synoptic overview is as fol¬ 
lows. God set Adam and his wife in the 
garden where they were allowed to enjoy 
everything except the fruit of one tree 
(q.v.): “Do not approach this tree, for then 
you will be evil doers” (q 2:35, 7:19; see 
evil deeds). He warned them that Satan 
was their enemy (see enemies) and would 
try to deceive and mislead them (q 20:117). 
Satan tempted them to eat from this for¬ 
bidden tree, saying to Adam, “Shall I guide 
you to the tree of immortality and power? 
It does not wither” (q 20:120); and “Your 
lord (q.v.) forbade you both this tree lest 
you become angels or [be numbered] 
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among the immortals” (c> 7:20). They suc¬ 
cumbed to his guile and ate its fruit. They 
realized they were naked, and tried to 
clothe themselves with leaves from trees of 
the garden (q 20:12, cf. Tabari, Tafsn, viii, 
468; £ 7:22). By eating of it they had 
sinned. God rebuked them: “Did I not 
forbid you that tree, and say to you ‘Satan 
is a self-declared enemy to you!’ ” (q, 7:22). 
They asked forgiveness. God forgave them 
and offered them guidance, but expelled 
them from the garden (q 20:122-3), as he 
had expelled Satan from heaven (see 
heaven and sky), warning that they and 
their descendants would be foes one to an¬ 
other (q 2:36; 7:24; 20:123), adding “On 
earth is for you a dwelling place and chat¬ 
tels for a time... on it you will live, on it 
you will die, and from it you will be 
brought forth” (q 7:24-5). He also com¬ 
forted them (see consolation): “When 
guidance comes to you from me, then who¬ 
ever follows my guidance, no fear or grief 
shall come upon them” (q 2:38; cf. 20:123), 
referring to the prophets he would send 
(see prophets and prophethood). 

Exegetes differ as to the nature and loca¬ 
tion of the garden (cf. Asad, Message, 590 
n. 6). The name of Adam’s wife, Hawwa’ 
in Arabic, is not given in the Qur’an, but 
the earliest commentators identify her by 
this name, a cognate of the Hebrew word 
for Eve (Eisenberg/Vajda, Hawwa’; see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY), 

The fall, then, is the result of Satan’s first 
deception of humankind. It does not have 
the consequence of separation from God 
and need for a redeemer set out in the 
Christian doctrine of original sin (see sin, 
major and minor). Although the themes 
associated with the fall from the biblical 
tradition are found in the Qur’an, the 
Qur’an in no way associates the fall with 
original sin. Rather, the significance of the 
term is a function of the cosmological or¬ 


der of things: heaven is clearly “up there” 
in the Qur’an, and one may “fall” from it 
(see cosmology in the Qur’an). Human¬ 
kind, the qur’anic word is insan, is forgetful, 
impulsive (Arnaldez, Insan) and in a sorry 
state,JTkhusrin (q 103:2; Tabari, Tafsvr, xii, 
684-5). O ne has to endure hardships from 
which one would otherwise have remained 
exempt. One needs guidance, however, not 
redemption (see criterion; faith; salva¬ 
tion), and the prophets, above all Muham¬ 
mad (q.v.), give this guidance. If a human 
being accepts this guidance, on the day of 
resurrection (q.v.) he or she will enter 
heaven. The fall has generated numerous 
popular stories concerning the way in 
which Adam and Eve were tempted, the 
different spots on earth to which they fell, 
and their eventual reunion to beget their 
children (q.v.) and cooperate in the build¬ 
ing of the Ka c ba (q.v.; Kisa% Tales, 55, 65-7 
and other collections of Qisas). 

Anthony Hearle Johns 
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Family 

Those who live in one house or share a 
common lineage. While several qur’anic 
terms can be understood as referring to 
family, it is impossible to distinguish, on the 
basis of terminology alone, between house¬ 
hold and biological family, or between one 
type or another of the latter (e.g. core, 
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compound, joint or extended family; cf. 
Smith, Family). 

Al (Lane, 127) at q 15:59 and 61 (the fam¬ 
ily of Lot [q.v.]; Bell, i, 246); 3:11 and 8:54 
(the family of Pharaoh [q.v.]; Bell, i, 45, 

167) may mean either household or (in the 
case of Pharaoh) followers. Al Ibrahim (the 
family of Abraham [q.v.]) at q 4:54 may re¬ 
fer to the Arabs (q.v.) or Muhammad (q.v.) 
as their representative (Bell, i, 77, n. 3). 

Ahl also has several meanings (cf. al- 
Raghib al-Isfaham, Mufraddt, s.v. a-h-l; 

Lane 121). In many verses (q.v.) throughout 
the Qur’an, it refers to the people of a 
house or dwelling (e.g. q 28:29; 29:32; 

38:43; 52:26); in others, more specifically to 
a family (e.g. 0,4:92; 12:93; 39:15 [pi.]; 

83:31; 84:9, 13); but in quite a few of the 
aforementioned verses (as well as q 11:45, 
46, 81; 15:65; 20:10, 29; 66:6), these mean¬ 
ings are interchangeable. In some cases, ahl 
designates people, e.g. “the people of this 
town” of Q, 29:34 (Bell, ii, 387; cf. Robert- 
son-Smith, Kinship, 27). 

Bayt, literally a tent or, in towns, a room 
(in a large family house) that houses a con¬ 
jugal family (Bianquis, Family, 636; see also 
Robertson-Smith, Kinship, 202), is also used 
in a compound phrase, e.g. ahl bayt and ahl 
al-bayt, literally “people of a/the house,” 
for instance, in q 11:73 (Bell, i, 212) and 
q 28:12 (Bell, ii, 375), and can designate 
either household (jama'at al-bayt, cf. al- 
Raghib al-Isfaham, Mufraddt, s.v. b-y-t) or 
family. In the Medinan verse q 33:33 (Bell, 
ii, 414) it probably refers to the Prophet’s 
family ( ahl bayt Muhammad, Tabari, Tafsir, 
ad loc.; see family of the prophet; 

PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE). 

Ashira, as a person’s kinsfolk (see kinship; 
parents; tribes and clans), his nearer or 
nearest relations, or next of kin by descent 
from the same father or ancestor (Lane, 
2053; see also al-Raghib al-Isfaham, Mufra¬ 
ddt, s.v. - sh-i■; cf. Jalalayn’ s commentary on 
raht in q 11:91: rahtuka='ashiratuka; accord¬ 


ing to al-Raghib al-Isfahanl [Mufraddt, s.v. 
f-s-l],fasila at q 70:13 is also identified with 
' ashira: wa-fasilat al-rajul=‘ashiratuhu al- 
munfasila i anhu ) appears in q 9:24 (Bell, i, 
176). Ashirataka al-aqrabina at q 26:214 
means a clan, the nearer ones (Bell, ii, 362). 

Qurba (q 42:23; Bell, ii, 487) designates re¬ 
lationship, or relationship by the female 
side (Lane, 2508) whereas aqrabiina (cf. 
q 2:180, 215; 4:135) and phrases such as dhu 
l-qurba (cf. q 2:83, 177; 4:36), dhu maqraba 
(cf. q 90:15; Bell, ii, 658) and ulu l-qurba (e.g. 
q 4:8) refer to kinsfolk, relatives. Relation¬ 
ship, i.e. nearness of kin, specifically rela¬ 
tionship by the female side (?), is also ex¬ 
pressed by rahim, pi. arham, (lit. womb, 

Lane, 1056), as at q 60:3 ( arhamukum=qara- 
batukum, Jalalayn, ad loc.). See also ulu 
l-arham (those who are related in blood, 
blood relations) in q 8:75 (Bell, i, 170) and 
q 33:6 (Bell, ii, 411). 

Both types of familial relations, i.e. de¬ 
scent (nasab) and marriage (sihr), are men¬ 
tioned in q 25:54 (Bell, ii, 350). It has been 
suggested that at the time of the Prophet, 
the family structure within the Arabian 
tribal system went through a transition 
from matrilineal-matrilocal, which was 
common in central Arabia and influential, 
to a certain degree, during the early Isla¬ 
mic period, to patrilineal-patriarchal- 
patrilocal, a form dominant in Mecca even 
before the time of Muhammad. The latter 
evolved when, due to their involvement 
with trade, nomad tribes became seden¬ 
tary, which in turn led to growing individu¬ 
alism (Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 273; see 
patriarchy; nomads). 

The Qur’an stresses the nuclear family 
and deemphasizes larger groupings like 
tribes and clans (Robertson-Smith, Kinship, 
e.g. 203 f.; Stern, Marriage, 81; Watt, Mu¬ 
hammad at Medina, 272-89, Excursus J, esp. 
385, 387-8; Bianquis, Family, 614 fi; Al- 
Azhary-Sonbol, Adoption, 47-8). Muham¬ 
mad himself created a polygamous virilo- 
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cal family (Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 277, 
284). That the core, biological family, con¬ 
sisting of a man, his wife (or wives) and 
their offspring, is the natural, basic social 
unit finds its expression in many verses. 
Meccan and early Medinan verses (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), Such as 

0. 35 :l1 ; 39:6; 4 2;II 1 53:45; 75 : 39; 7 8:8 > un¬ 
derstand God’s creation (q.v.) of humans 
(and other creatures) as gendered to be a 
sign of his omnipotence (see Bouhdiba, 
Sexuality, Ch. 1; see power and impo¬ 
tence; signs). In some verses (e.g. q 30:21), 
the typical elements of human conjugal 
life, common dwelling, love and mercy, are 
also enumerated as such. A beautiful simile 
is used in q 2:187 where husband and wife 
are depicted as raiment (libas) for each 
other (see clothing). According to the 
Qur’an, the conjugal framework existed for 
Adam and Eve (q.v.; e.g. q 2:35; 7:19) and 
shall continue to exist in the hereafter (e.g. 
0. 2:25; 3^5; 437°; see death and the 
dead; eschatology). Offspring are pre¬ 
sented as an indispensable element of the 
core family in this world (e.g. 3:61; 7:189; 
13:38; 16:72; 25:74; see also blessing) as 
well as in the world to come (q 52:21; Bell, 
ii, 535). Nevertheless, preoccupation with 
wife/wives and children is a danger for a 
Muslim (see q 64:14; cf. 18:80-1; Bell, i, 

281; on the motif of children as tempta¬ 
tion, see children), and family ties will 
be of no avail on the day of judgment 
fe cf - BeU > u, 403; q 35:18, cf. Bell, 
ii, 430; q 60:3, cf. Bell, ii, 572; see last 
judgment). 

Duties of the members of the core fam¬ 
ily towards one other, as defined by the 
Qur’an, reflect a patrilineal-patriarchal 
family pattern modified by monotheist 
ethics and a special sensitivity towards 
women and children in a changing society 
and under new economic conditions (see 
ECONOMICS; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA and the 
quR’AN; women and the quR’AN). Mus¬ 


lims should respect their parents and be 
kind to them, because of the concern the 
latter showed while rearing them (e.g. 
q 17:24), but they must disobey their par¬ 
ents in idolatry (e.g. q 29:8; see disobe¬ 
dience; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). A 
husband, sometimes referred to as ba‘l (a 
lord, master, owner; Lane, 228; e.g. 
q 4:128) or sayyid (a chief, lord or master; 
Lane, 1462; see q 12:25), owns his wife/ 
wives — limited polygamy is allowed 
(q 4:3) — and female slaves, with whom 
sexual relations are allowed (q 4:3). “Your 
women are to you [as] cultivated land; 
come then to your cultivated land as you 
wish” (q 2:223; Bell, i, 31); men have a rank 
above women (q 2:228) and serve as their 
overseers (q 4:34). A father owns his bio¬ 
logical children, who are attributed to him, 
not to their mother (e.g. q 2:233; al-mawlud 
lahu, “to whom the child is born,” cf. Bell, 
i, 33; see Zamakhshan’s Kashshaf ad 
q 2:233, ... al-awlad lil-aba’ wa-li-dhalika 
yunsabuna ilayhim; on the issue of formal 
adoption, which is forbidden, see chil¬ 
dren); and is responsible for the welfare of 
his wife/wives and offspring (q 2:233; 65:6, 
both in the context of divorce). A wife 
should obey her husband (see obedience), 
who is allowed to punish her physically for 
failing to do so (q 4:34). This concept of 
patrilineal-patriarchal family is also re¬ 
flected in the relatively detailed qur’anic 
regulations concerning marriage and di¬ 
vorce (q.v.), including the waiting period 
('iddaj, women’s modesty (e.g. q 24:31) and 
inheritance (q.v.). The Qur’an, however, 
grants women a religious status which in 
principle is equal to that of men (e.g. 
q 33:35) and economic rights, such as the 
right to own property (q.v.), to receive the 
bridewealth (q.v.) direcdy, to inherit and to 
bequeath, etc., which represent a consider¬ 
able attempt to achieve social reform and 
protection for the oppressed (Bianquis, 
Family, 619). 
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In several verses, most of them Medi- 
nan, Muslims are ordered to support and 
show kindness to relatives ( dhu/dhawii al- 
qurba, for other similar phrases see 
above) — probably members of their ex¬ 
tended families — alongside needy people 
such as those under their protection, or¬ 
phans (q.v.), the poor, the wayfarer (ibn al- 
sabil), etc. (e.g. Q 2:177; 4:36; 8:41; 16:90; see 
poverty and the poor). In these Medi- 
nan verses, blood ties and the duties they 
entail are again emphasized, after having 
been denounced in Mecca (O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Youth, 37-8). Some ideas of the 
qur’anic concept of the extended family 
and its dimensions can be inferred from 
verses dealing with inheritance, categories 
of people with whom marriage is prohi¬ 
bited, the regulation of the presence of 
women in public and familial environ¬ 
ments (q 24:31; 33:55) and those concern¬ 
ing eating in the houses of one’s relations 
(a 24:61). 

Avner Giladi 
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Family of the Prophet 

The extended family (q.v.) of the prophet 
Muhammad (q.v.), to which the Qur’an 
contains several references clearly intended 
to distinguish them from other Muslims. 
This is in accord with the general tendency 
in the Qur’an of exalting the family and 
descendants of most prophets (see 
prophets and prophethood), as is evi¬ 
denced, for example, in q 3 (Surat Al 
‘Imran), a sura named after the family of 
‘Imran (q.v.), the father of Moses (q.v.). 

The specific contexts in which the Qur’an 
refers to the prophet Muhammad’s family 
are diverse, q 8:41 and 59:7 designate a 
portion of the booty (q.v.) and other prop¬ 
erty (q.v.) acquired from infidels (see war¬ 
fare; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; BELIEF 
and unbelief) that is to be distributed to 
the Prophet’s kin (see kinship), among 
others, apparently since they were not eli¬ 
gible to receive alms ( sadaqa, zakdt, see 
almsgiving; taxation). Again, 0 33 con¬ 
tains many verses that prescribe a code of 
conduct and of dress (see clothing) to be 
followed by the wives of the Prophet (q.v.) 
in keeping with their superior status in the 
Muslim community (see community and 
society in the qur’an). Moreover, 

Q 33:33 refers explicitly to the family of 
the prophet Muhammad as the ahl al-bayt, 
“People of the House,” and their distinc¬ 
tive state of purity: “God desires only to 
remove impurity from you, O People of 
the House, and to purify you completely.” 
On the other hand, Q hi severely curses 
renegades among the Prophet’s relatives 
who opposed his mission, primarily his 
uncle Abu Lahab and his wife. 

Muslim commentators on the Qur’an dif¬ 
fer in their definitions of the Prophet’s kin. 
Some interpret the term broadly to include 
the Prophet’s tribe (see tribes and clans), 
that is, the Quraysh (q.v.). Others define it 
more narrowly by limiting it to his clan, 
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the Banu Hashim. The Shl‘a (q.v.), in con¬ 
sonance with their veneration of ‘All b. 

Abl Talib (q.v.) and his descendants as the 
true heirs of the Prophet, generally restrict 
the definition of the term ahl al-bayt to the 
Prophet’s immediate family, i.e. his daugh¬ 
ter Fatima (q.v.), son-in-law ‘All, and their 
two sons, Hasan and Husayn, and their de¬ 
scendants (see Bar-Asher, Scripture, 93-8; 
Sharon, People of the House; Madelung, 
Hashimiyyat). In support of such an inter¬ 
pretation, they cite reports in which the 
Prophet once gathered Fatima, ‘Ah, Hasan 
and Husayn under his mantle (kisa) and, 
referring to them as his family, prayed for 
their protection (q.v.). Hence they became 
known as the people of the cloak (ahl al- 
kisa). Popular and theological qur’anic 
commentaries among the Shi'a elevate the 
religious rank of the Prophet’s immediate 
family (ahl al-bayt) by claiming that many 
verses in the Qur’an which describe true 
believers refer first and foremost to them 
and only tangentially to the rest of the 
community (see theology and the 
Qur’an). Thus, some Shl‘1 commentators 
hold that q 76 (Surat al-Insan, “The Hu¬ 
man”), which extols those humans who 
choose to do good over evil (see good and 
evil), was revealed specifically to describe 
the virtues of the ahl al-bayt, whose lives 
and actions can actually be considered a 
form of true exegesis of the Qur’an. See 
also people of the house. 

Ah S.A. Asani 
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Famine 

Extreme hunger, denoted in the Qur’an by 
the synonymous terms, makhmasa and mas- 
ghaba. Makhmasa occurs at Q, 5:3 (cf. Tabari, 
Tafsir. iv, 424-5) and q 9:120. The first in¬ 
stance is situated in the context of food ta¬ 
boos (see food and drink; forbidden) 
where it is stated, “Whoever is constrained 
by hunger ( makhmasa, i.e. to eat of what is 
forbidden) not intending to commit trans¬ 
gression, will find God forgiving and mer¬ 
ciful (see forgiveness; mercy).” The sec¬ 
ond instance suggests hunger suffered for 
the cause of God {fi sabili llahi, see path 
or way). The full sense of the word in 
both passages, says al-Taban (d. 310/923; 
Tafsir, ad loc.), describes the condition of a 
stomach emaciated from hunger or starva¬ 
tion {shiddat al-saghab, see suffering). Mas- 
ghaba is used at q 90:14 in the sense of de¬ 
privation in reference to how the virtuous 
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(see virtue) should behave, feeding the 
needy “on a day of hunger [or famine]” 

(cf. Tabari, Tafsir, xii, 594-5). 

More important is the well-known scene 
in the story of Joseph (q.v.), although nei¬ 
ther of the above terms appear in it. The 
prophet Joseph had been summoned from 
his prison cell (see prisoners) to interpret 
the king’s (i.e. Pharaoh, q.v.) dream (see 
dreams and sleep) of seven fatted cows 
devoured by seven lean ones and of seven 
green ears of corn and seven dry ones 
(q 12:43-8). Joseph’s interpretation was that 
seven years of abundant crops would pro¬ 
vide a surplus for storage in addition to a 
sufficiency for current consumption after 
which seven hungry years (sab'un shidadun) 
would consume most of what had been set 
aside in earlier times. Al-Tabari, citing sev¬ 
eral exegetical sources, understands the 
seven years of dearth to have resulted from 
severe and prolonged drought (qaht and 
jadub, Tabari, Tafsir, vii, 227, ad q 12:48). 
Following the period of scarcity, a year of 
abundant rain would allow various food 
plants to yield their pressed juices in plen¬ 
tiful quantity (q 12:49). Al-Tabari notes 
that commentators differ as to which spe¬ 
cific food plants were meant, the sugges¬ 
tions including sesame, grapes, olives and 
other fruits (see agriculture and vege¬ 
tation); other commentators suggest that 
“pressed juices” referred to increased 
supplies of milk from domestic animals 
(Tabari, Tafsir, vii, 230-1, ad q 12:49). Al- 
Tabarl adds that minor differences over 
the proper pronunciation of a word in this 
last verse do not hinder agreement as to its 
essential meaning. 

The four passages, however brief, when 
considered together convey the clear im¬ 
pression that famine was not an unfamiliar 
foe among the Arabian populace and be¬ 
yond. Yet unlike other “acts of God” men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an (e.g. q 11:67; Q. 991 


q 101; see punishment stories; apoca¬ 
lypse) there is no hint in the text itself or 
in the commentaries that hunger and fam¬ 
ine were counted among the divine punish¬ 
ments (see chastisement and punishment). 

David Waines 
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Farewell Pilgrimage 

The pilgrimage (q.v.) to the Ka‘ba (q.v.) at 
Mecca (q.v.) led by the Prophet in year 10 
of the hijra (see emigration), so called be¬ 
cause it occurred just months before he 
died, ‘taking leave’ of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
quR’AN). It is viewed as the primary occa¬ 
sion when the Prophet taught his followers 
the rites of the Islamic pilgrimage and thus 
figures prominently in subsequent discus¬ 
sions of its rituals and meaning. It was also 
the occasion of important announcements 
concerning the status of several pre- 
Islamic customs in Islam (see pre-islamic 
Arabia and the quR’AN). The Prophet’s 
last pilgrimage represents for later Muslims 
the completion of divine revelation and 
the scripture and is thus understood as a 
time of special holiness. The phrase “fare¬ 
well pilgrimage” (hajjat al-wada) does not 
occur in the Qur’an itself; the related verb, 
wadda’a, “to take leave, bid farewell,” oc¬ 
curs once at q 93:3, but with the figurative 
meaning of to forsake or abandon: “Your 
lord has not forsaken you, nor does he de- 

The Prophet prepared to perform the pil- 
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grimage (hajj) in Dhu 1-Qa‘da 10/632 and 
set out with a group of his followers, in¬ 
cluding his wives (see wives of the 
prophet), from Medina (q.v.) toward the 
end of that month. He led the pilgrimage, 
teaching the customs of the pilgrimage to 
his followers and answering their questions 
about specific regulations. A large number 
of the oral traditions concerning the pil¬ 
grimage that are preserved in the standard 
compilations (see hadith and the 
Qur’an) are set during the Farewell Pil¬ 
grimage and treat questions which arose 
on this occasion. 

According to the majority of accounts, 
the Prophet performed both the ’umra 
(lesser pilgrimage) and hajj (greater pilgrim¬ 
age) rituals. While he allowed his followers 
to resume their profane state in between an 
initial ‘umra and the hajj itself, he main¬ 
tained the sacred state of ihram (see ritual 
purity), he said, because he was leading 
animals to be sacrificed (see sacrifice; 
consecration of animals). During the 
pilgrimage, the Muslims continually ques¬ 
tioned the Prophet about their religious 
obligations. In his answers to them, he is 
reported to have cited qur’anic verses such 
as Q 2:125, “Take as your place of worship 
(q.v.) the place where Abraham (q.v.) 
stood” and Q, 2:158 “Al-Safa and al-Marwa 
are among God’s rites” They apparendy 
crowded him so much that he performed 
the circumambulation of the Ka‘ba and 
hurried between Safa and Marwa (q.v.) 
mounted on a camel. As part of the cere¬ 
monies, the Prophet sacrificed a cow or 
several cows on behalf of his wives. 
Together with ‘All (see ‘alT b. abi talib), 
who had come to perform the pilgrimage 
upon returning from a mission to Yemen 
(q.v.), the Prophet sacrificed one hundred 
camels. According to some traditions, he 
sacrificed sixty-three camels and ‘All the 
remaining thirty-seven; others have him 


sacrificing thirty, thirty-three, or thirty-four 
camels and ‘All the remainder (see the 
chapters on the rites of the pilgrimage in 
the various hadith compliations: Abu 
Dawud, Sunan, ii, 139-219; Bukhari, Sahih, 
iii, 80-285; Ibn Maja, Sunan, 962-1055; 
Muslim, Sahih, viii, 72-237; ix, 2-171; al- 
Nasa’I, Sunan, vi, 110-277; Tirmidbl, Jami\ 
ii, 152-219). 

After completing the rituals, the Prophet 
gave what is now known as the Farewell 
Speech (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 651-2; Ibn 
Hajar, Fath al-ban, viii, 103-10), in which he 
abolished a number of pre-Islamic cus¬ 
toms. Chief among these was the nasi’, or 
intercalary month. From then on the Mus¬ 
lim community would operate on a strictly 
lunar calendar (q.v.) that would not be ad¬ 
justed to bring it into alignment with the 
solar calendar. The Prophet abolished all 
old blood feuds, implying that the creation 
of the Islamic umma had made all disputes 
based on the former tribal system obsolete 
(see tribes and clans; brother and 
brotherhood; blood money; kinship). 
In addition, all old pledges were to be re¬ 
turned, another indication of this new be¬ 
ginning (see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; 
oaths and promises). The Prophet in¬ 
formed his followers that they were entided 
to discipline their wives but should do so 
with kindness (see marriage and di¬ 
vorce; WOMEN AND THE QUR’an). He 
commanded that one could not leave 
one’s wealth (q.v.) to a testamentary heir 
(see inheritance); that one could not 
make false claims of paternity (see family; 
illegitimacy) or of a client relationship 
(see clients and clientage). The tradi¬ 
tion of holding four months (q.v.) of the 
year, Dhu 1-Qa‘da, Dhu 1-Hijja, and 
Muharram (months 11, 12, and 1) and 
Rajab (month 7) sacred was upheld at this 
time. This measure seems related to the 
Islamic adoption of the pilgrimage itself, 


along with the understanding that the 
shrine at Mecca lies on holy ground. 

Among the qur’anic passages reportedly 
revealed during the Farewell Pilgrimage 
are q no, some verses in q 9 (see Bell, 
Muhammad’s pilgrimage), and some verses 
from the opening of q 5. Several reports 
describe q no as hinting at the approach¬ 
ing demise of the Prophet, and on these 
grounds the text is called Surat al-Tawdf 
(“Leave-taking”; Zamakhshan, Kashshaf, iv, 
219; TabarsI, Majma', v, 844). Noldeke, 
however, holds that q no was revealed 
earlier, probably even before the conquest 
of Mecca, when the Prophet first foresaw 
an eventual victory over the Meccans 
(Noldeke, gq, i, 219-20). The attribution to 
the Farewell Pilgrimage, he asserts, is based 
on an erroneous interpretation of the text 
related from Ibn 'Abbas. While <4 9:36-7 
do contain the regulations concerning the 
sacred months mentioned in the Farewell 
Speech, these verses may have been re¬ 
vealed earlier. Noldeke accepts the dating 
of some sections of q 5:1-10 to the Fare¬ 
well Pilgrimage, including the well-known 
passage, commonly held to be the final 
revelation: “This day have I perfected 
your religion for you and completed my 
favor unto you, and have chosen for you 
as religion Islam” (q 5:3; cf. Noldeke, GQ, 
i, 227-9). 

Devin J. Stewart 
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Fasting 

Abstaining from food or, with ritual fasting, 
abstaining from food, drink and sexual ac¬ 
tivity. The Qur’an recognizes three differ¬ 
ent kinds of fasting ( siyam, sawm; sawm is 
also interpreted as samt, “silence,” cf. 
q 19:26): ritual fasting, fasting as compen¬ 
sation or repentance, and ascetic fasting. 
Ritual fasting is prescribed in q 2:183-7 “as 
it was prescribed to those before you, ... on 
counted days... The month (q.v.) of Rama¬ 
dan (q.v.), in which the Qur’an was sent 
down... let him fast the month.” This fast 
takes place during the daylight hours: Sex, 
except in the case of a voluntary retreat or 
withdrawal for prayer ( i'tikqf, see absti¬ 
nence), is allowed during the night of the 
fast, as is eating and drinking until dawn 
(see day, times of; day and night). Fast¬ 
ing as compensation or repentance is 
found in, for instance, q 2:196 where, in 
the case of inability to observe certain pil¬ 
grimage (q.v.; hajj) rituals, fasting or alms¬ 
giving (q.v.) or sacrifice (q.v.) is prescribed. 
And for the insufficient fulfillment of the 
pilgrimage rules (tamattu), a sacrifice or a 
fast of three plus seven days is required 
(also q 2:196). As expiation for killing 
game during the pilgrimage (see hunting 
and fishing), a sacrifice, feeding the poor 
or fasting is required (q 5:95). For unin¬ 
tentional manslaughter (see blood¬ 
shed) — apart from blood money 
(q.v.) — the manumission of a slave or a 
fast of two consecutive months (q 4:92) is 
demanded. Perjury/breach of oath (see 
oaths and promises) calls for feeding or 
clothing ten poor persons or the manumis¬ 
sion of a slave or, if these measures are not 
possible, a fast of three days ^5:89). For 
breach of the oath of gihar (a specific form 
of divorce; see marriage and divorce), 
the feeding of sixty poor persons or a fast 
of two consecutive months is required 
(q 58:3-4; see breaking trusts and 
contracts). Traces of some of these rules 


are found in pre-Islamic times — tariff 
rates and compensations resemble 
Christian practices (cf. Vogel, Pecheur, 

I 7'7 I ) — and further research may shed 
light on the nature and degree of Christian 
or other influences. The third kind of fast¬ 
ing, ascetic fasting, is found in £ 33:35: 
“humble men and humble women, men 
who give alms and women who give alms, 
men who fast and women who fast, ... for 
them God has prepared forgiveness....” 
Certain words whose base meaning is not 
“fasting” are taken to indicate the practice: 
sa’ihat (q, 66:5) and sd’ihun (q, 9:112), both 
from the Arabic root meaning “itinerant,” 
are taken by commentators on the Qur’an 
to mean, respectively “women who fast” 
and “men who fast”; and in £ 2:45,153, 
sabr, “patience,” is interpreted as fasting. 


Origin of the fast of Ramadan 
The question of the origin of the fast of 
Ramadan (the abstension from food, drink 
and sexual activities during the daylight 
hours of the lunar month of Ramadan) is 
complicated and conclusive evidence is 
scarce. The Qur’an is almost the only con¬ 
temporary source. One of the puzzles is 
the question of what exactly is meant by 
“Ramadan in which the Qur’an was sent 
down” (q_ 2:185). Tradition has it that 
Muhammad used to spend a month every 
year in a cave (q.v.) on Mt. Hira’ for “reli¬ 
gious devotion” (tahannuth), and at one 
time, during the month of Ramadan, the 
Prophet received his call (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 
151-2; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 105-6). The 
story is primarily based on qur’anic mate¬ 
rial (q, 2:185; 53:1-11; 81:23; 96:1-5) with 
some additions like the notion of tahannuth, 
which probably is an ancient form of wor¬ 
ship (Kister, Al-tahannuth, 232-6), al¬ 
though some (notably Calder, Hinth, 236-g) 
consider it a later custom (see south 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

Two other verses of the Qur’an speak 


about a night of revelation. Q_ 97:1: “We 
sent it down in the Night of Destiny [laylat 
al-qadr, see night of power)” and Q, 44:3: 
“in a blessed night (layla mubaraka).” The 
Night of Destiny is an ancient New Year’s 
night in which God decides humankind’s 
destiny in the coming year; it is commonly 
held to be the night of the 27th of Rama¬ 
dan. The “blessed night” is either equated 
with it or it is held to be the night of 15 
Sha'ban, the starting point for popular vol¬ 
untary fasting. According to A.J. Wensinck, 
these two nights distinguished an ancient 
New Year’s period around the summer sol¬ 
stice which underlies the establishment of 
the Ramadan fast (Arabic, 5-8). But the 
notion of two New Year’s nights within a 
period of forty days is improbable. The an¬ 
cient Arabic calendar (q.v.), like others in 
the region, recognized a New Year, either 
in spring or in autumn. The observance 
of 15 Sha'ban is more likely a product of 
Islam (Wagtendonk, Fasting, 102; Kister, 
Sha'ban, 34). 

Muslim tradition is uncertain about what 
is meant by “sent down in Ramadan.” 
Generally, it is thought to commemorate 
Muhammad’s first revelation (cf. Goitein, 
Ramadan, 101-g), although it is sometimes 
considered to indicate the “sending down” 
of the entire Qur’an (to the lowest heaven). 
The desire of the exegetes to combine 
these two ideas, or to maintain them side 
by side, gives the impression of an effort to 
harmonize conflicting opinions (Wagten¬ 
donk, Fasting, 87; see ibid., 63-7, 118-20, 
for yet another reason for the fast of the 
month of Ramadan, namely as a com¬ 
memoration of the month in which the 
battle of Badr [q.v.], the first major mili¬ 
tary victory of the Muslims, occurred). 

The three phases of the qur’anic establishment 

offasting 

Fasting was established in three phases, 
Ramadan being the third. The first phase 
is that which forms the background to the 
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revelation of q 2:183. Tradition reports 
that when Muhammad arrived in Medina 
(q.v.) after the emigration (q.v.; hijra) from 
Mecca, he saw the Jews fasting. It hap¬ 
pened to be ‘Ashura’, the Day of Atone¬ 
ment or Yom Kippur, in which Jews fasted 
from sunset to sunset. When asked, he 
learned that they were fasting because 
Moses (q.v.) and the Israelites (see chil¬ 
dren of Israel) were delivered on that 
day from Pharaoh (q.v.) with God’s help. 
The Prophet subsequently ordered the 
Muslims to fast because “We have a better 
right to Moses than they [the Jews] have,” 
as he remarked (Tabari, Ta’rtkh, iii, 1281; 
id., History, vii, 26). Clearly this tradition 
incorrectly renders the motive of the Jew¬ 
ish fast. On the other hand, it fits Muham¬ 
mad’s notion of Moses as his predecessor 
who had a similar message to convey (cf. 
the attention to the story of Moses earlier 
in the sura, q 2:49-74). Goitein has con¬ 
vincingly demonstrated that the connec¬ 
tion between fasting and revelation in 
Q, 2:185 resembles one of the motives of 
the fast of Yom Kippur (‘Ashura’). The 
second giving of the tablets of the Law to 
Moses as an element of the liturgy of 
Yom Kippur can explain why Muham¬ 
mad adopted this day of fasting for the 
Muslims. 

The second phase is expressed in 
q 2:183-4: “Fasting is prescribed for you as 
it was for those before you..apparently 
for a fixed period, ayyam ma’dudat, “(on) 
counted days (or ‘for counts of days,’ i.e. 
‘fixed’),” as compensatory provision must 
be made for days of illness or travel. The 
verses date from the period just before the 
change of the direction of prayer (qibla, 
q.v.) when relations with the Jews were al¬ 
ready strained (see jews and Judaism); a 
“new” fast was intended. The reference to 
“those before you” may contain an echo to 
the short-lived ‘Ashura’-fast, though the 
People of the Book (q.v.; ahl al-kitab) or 


even humankind in general may have been 
meant. The rule which allows one to re¬ 
deem the fast by simply paying a ransom 
(fidya) of feeding a poor person betrays the 
same uncertainty as that which accompa¬ 
nied the change of qibla. Commentators 
openly state that, originally, healthy per¬ 
sons who did not want to fast were not re¬ 
quired to do so. Others, harmonizing the 
different tendencies in historical memory, 
associate this ruling with aged people who 
could only fast with hardship. But with that 
interpretation it is hard to see why this alle¬ 
viation was not repeated in the next verse. 

The character of the fast of the “counted 
days” still resembled somewhat the discon¬ 
tinued ‘Ashura’. Tradition relates that only 
once in twenty-four hours was it permitted 
to interrupt the fast. Indication that the 
fast was even more stringent is given in 
q 2:187, however, where it is implied that 
people used to engage in illicit sexual rela¬ 
tions during the night of the fast: “It is 
made lawful for you to go to your wives on 
the night of the fast... God is aware that 
you were deceiving yourselves in this re¬ 
spect and he has turned in mercy towards 
you and relieved you” (cf. q 2:189 for a 
similar deceit). Sex (see sex and sexual¬ 
ity) is henceforth allowed, like eating and 
drinking, during the whole night of the 
fast. If, however, an allusion to voluntary 
withdrawal to a mosque (i‘tikaf) is per¬ 
ceived in q 2:187 (wa-l tubashiruhunna wa- 
antum ‘dkifuna fi l-masajidi), a clearer idea 
about the period of the “counted days” of 
q 2:184 may be achieved, for this could in¬ 
dicate a connection with an ancient reli¬ 
gious period, similar, for instance, to the 
first ten days of the month Dhu 1-Hijja. 
This period, which included the Night of 
Destiny (laylat al-qadr), is unlikely, there¬ 
fore, to have been part of Ramadan ini¬ 
tially. Tradition, however, is understand¬ 
ably uncertain about the exact time of the 
fast of the “counted days,” considering 


that 2 97 is devoted to the Night of Des¬ 
tiny and is therefore important for the ex¬ 
planation of Q 2:185. 

A number of arguments strongly suggest 
locating the i’tikaf and the laylat al-qadr in 
Rajab, which, unlike Ramadan, was a sa¬ 
cred month of celebrations. In early Islam, 
the “lesser pilgrimage” (’umra) continued 
to take place during Rajab (Wagtendonk, 
Fasting, 106); it was the month of the sacri¬ 
fices of the sacrificial animals i 'atair, see 
consecration) and the first-born of the 
flocks and herds, and these in turn deter¬ 
mined the state of ritual purity (q.v.; ihram) 
as well as the rites of wuquf and ’ukuf with 
sexual abstinence and, as a result of vows, 
possibly also fasting. Some traditions, in 
fact, refer to Rajab as the month of the 
Prophet’s tahannuth (see Kister, Al-tahan- 
nuth, 223-4), when Muhammad received 
his revelation of the reward of fasting on 
the twenty-seventh day of the month, a 
day of i’tikqf and recitation of Q 97 for 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (Kister, Rajab, 197, 
200-1). Fasting was so popular in Rajab 
under Abu Bakr and ‘Umar that they re¬ 
proached the “rajabiyyun” for making Ra¬ 
madan into Rajab and had them punished 
(Turtushl, Hawadith, 129-30; Goitein, Ra¬ 
madan, 93). Another (indirect) indication 
is the predilection for the ‘umra in the last 
ten days of Ramadan (Paret/Chaumont, 
‘Umra). In Islam, the twenty-seventh of 
Rajab corresponds to the twenty-seventh 
of Ramadan, respectively the date of 
Muhammad’s ascension (q.v.; mi’raj) to 
heaven, and the commonly accepted date 
of laylat al-qadr. The mi’raj is in fact another 
call-vision, an initiation to prophethood, 
similar to the vision of laylat al-qadr. 

In any case, the i’tikaf period was chosen 
for the fast of the “counted days” because 
the Night of Destiny (laylat al-qadr), with 
which the revelation of the Qur’an was 
connected, occurred during it. This night 
was not necessarily the time of Muham¬ 


mad’s first revelation, but rather a symbolic 
date with which the entire revelation was 
associated just like, for instance, the associ¬ 
ation of the Torah with Shavuot in Judaism. 

The third and last phase of the establish¬ 
ment of the fast is its extension into a 
whole month, the month of Ramadan. 

Q_ 2:185 abrogates 2:184; the healthy are no 
longer permitted to forgo the fast: the un¬ 
certainty has disappeared. The increase of 
fasting days is balanced by the alleviation 
concerning the nights. The motif of fast¬ 
ing as commemoration of the revelation to 
Muhammad (see revelation and 
inspiration) has not changed. The main 
question concerns the immediate cause of 
the revelation of Q_ 2:185 (see occasions 
of revelation). Goitein (Ramadan, 105) 
maintains that the fast of Ramadan is an 
extension of its last third (the counted 
days) when “the absolute certitude came” 
without any indication of what caused this 
certitude. The mention of Ramadan, how¬ 
ever, in Q_ 2:185 sounds new and unex¬ 
pected. Although the use of the word 
furqan (literally, the distinguishing, i.e. be¬ 
tween good and evil; see criterion) here 
is not new, the complicated way in which 
it is used certainly is: the Qur’an is “guid¬ 
ance for humankind and proofs of the 
guidance and of the furqan.” We see here 
the subordination of the furqan to the 
Qur’an instead of the juxtaposition of 
book (q.v.) and furqan or the identification 
of both found elsewhere (see Watt-Bell, 
Introduction, 145-7). It I s as if the notion of 
furqan was essential but, at the same time, 
the priority of the sending down of the 
revelation had to be maintained by all 
means. Tradition conflates the two con¬ 
cepts: th e furqan came down on the 14th 
or the 17th of Ramadan (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 
150). This leads to the meaning of furqan 
in £ 8, which is about the victory at Badr 
on 17 Ramadan 2/623. Furqan, probably 
a Syriac/Aramaic loanword, in q 8:29 
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(and 8:41) can mean “deliverance” {najah, 
cf. Baydawi, Anwar, ad Q, 8:29). This 
notion — central to the Jewish Pesach- 
story, deliverance from Egypt’s Pha¬ 
raoh — was adopted by Muhammad who, 
naturally, associated it with the Arabic root 
f-r-q, “to separate, discern,” and applied it 
to the victory at Badr, which brought the 
separation of believers and unbelievers 
(Bell, Introduction, 136-8). The theme of the 
end of Pharaoh (Fir'awn) and the salvation 
(najah) of the believers is important in the 
Qur’an (cf. Q, 7:141; 10:90; 20:78; 26:65; 
44:30). Here, at Q. 8:29, this salvation is ex¬ 
pressly called furqan: “If you fear God, he 
will appoint for you a furqan ” (cf. Exod 
14:13, “Fear not and see the salvation of 
the lord”; see criterion). In Q, 2:49-50, the 
roo tf-r-q appears for the first time in con¬ 
nection with the deliverance from Pharaoh 
and the forty nights of Moses on Mount 
Sinai: “We divided (faraqna) the sea for 

The victory at Badr brought at once a 
fundamental improvement in the situation 
of the Muslims, which was threatened both 
by the Meccans and by the confrontation 
with the Jews of Medina (see opposition 
to muhammad). The truth of the Qur’an 
had been at stake (q, 8:20-32). The victory 
of Badr was for Muhammad also the 
promised judgment over the unbelieving 
Meccans (q_ 8:33), comparable to the end 
of Pharaoh (q 8:54). This is the back¬ 
ground of Q, 2:185. The authority of Mu¬ 
hammad was determined by what God 
had sent down to Muhammad on the day 
of the furqan, the day of Badr (q 8:41). The 
fast of Ramadan must have been estab¬ 
lished shortly after Badr or at least before 
the month of Rajab in the year 3/625. The 
reference to the victory of Moses over Pha¬ 
raoh in the above-mentioned tradition is 
certainly rooted in fact, rather than being 
just “a fanciful accretion” (Goitein, Rama¬ 
dan, 97). After all, Muhammad must have 


witnessed in his early contacts with the 
Jews of Medina not only Yom Kippur but 
also Pesach and Shavuot which, (especially 
the latter) commemorate the revelation 
of the Law. 

The length of the fast, an extension from 
ten to thirty days, must be seen against the 
background of the popularity of fasting, 
both by Jews and Christians, in the centu¬ 
ries preceding Islam (cf. also the two 
months of penitential fasting, £ 4:92; 
58:3-4)- 

Kees Wagtendonk 
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[1929], 189-96); G.R. Hawting, Tahannuth, in 
Ef, x, 98-9; id., The tawwabun, atonement and 
‘Ashura’, in jsai 17 (1995), 166-81 (important for 
the dating of 10 Muharram); D.A. King, Kibla, 
in Ef, v, 82-8; M.J. Kister, Al-tahannuth. An 

(1968), 223-36 (repr. in Kister, Studies in Jahiliyya 
and early Islam, London 1980); id., Rajab is the 
month of God, in 10s 1 (1971), 191-223 (repr. in 
Kister, Society and religion from Jahiliyya to Islam, 
Aldershot 1990); id., “Sha'ban is my month.” A 
study of an early tradition, in J. Blau et al. (eds.), 
Studia orientalia memoriae D.H . Baneth dedicata, 
Jerusalem 1979, 15-37 ( r ep r - i n Kister, Society and 
religion from Jahiliyya to Islam, Aldershot 1990);, 

K. Lech, Geschkhte des islamischen Kultus. i. Das 
ramadan-Fasten, Wiesbaden 1979; Ph. Marais, 
‘Ashura’, in Ef, i, 705; R. Paret, Furkan, in Ef, 
ii, 949-50; R. Paret/E. Chaumont, ‘Umra, in Ef, 
x, 864-6; M. Plessner, Ramadan, in Ef, viii, 


417-8; C. Vogel, Le pecheur et la penitence au moyen- 
age, Paris 1969,1. La penitence tarifiee, 17-24; 

2. Le penitentiel de Finnian (milieu du VI e 
siecle), 52-62; 3. Le penitentiel de saint Colom- 
ban (fin du VP siecle), 62-71; K. Wagtendonk, 
Fasting in the Koran, Leiden 1968 (fundamental 
and still valuable); Watt-Bell, Introduction; A.J. 
Wensinck, Arabic new year and the feast of 
tabernacles, in Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, AJdeling 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks 25 (1925), 1-17. 


Fate 

The principle, or determining cause or 
will, through which things occur as they 
should. Although the pre-Islamic concept 
(see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC; 
age of ignorance) of an impersonal fate 
( dahr, see time) is attested in the Qur’an 
(£45:24; 76:1; cf. “accident of time” [rayb 
al-maniin], £ 52:30), the qur’anic message is 
that God, and not an impersonal agent, 
governs the world (cf. Bowering, Ideas, esp. 
1:75-7). But are some, or even all events in 
history predetermined by God from eter¬ 
nity (q.v.)? This thorny question, which has 
generated involved debates and discussions 
among Muslims — particularly in theologi¬ 
cal (kalam) and philosophical (falsafa) 
circles — up until the present, does not re¬ 
ceive a univocal answer in the Qur’an. The 
predestination theme appears in the form 
of an uncompromising emphasis on the 
supreme agency and omnipotence of God, 
but it is counterbalanced by an equally 
strong assumption of human responsibility 
for human action (see freedom and 
predestination). 

Several qur’anic terms in particular are 
associated with predestinarian ideas. Fore¬ 
most among these are qada (or qada ’) and 
qadar, which later become technical terms 
in kalam (see theology and the £ur’an). 
The verb qada, “to decide, to determine, to 
judge,” occurs sixty times in the text. Leav¬ 


ing aside the occurrences that are not rele¬ 
vant to this discussion, it is used principally 
to underline God’s creative power (in 
verses of the type “When he decrees a 
thing, he says to it ‘Be’ and it is,” as in 
£2:117; 3:47; 19:35; 40:68; also cf. 19:21; see 
creation), to emphasize his ultimate judg¬ 
ment (q.v.; £40:20; 10:93; 277 8 ; 45 :I 7! etc.; 
see last judgment), or to declare him the 
master of death (£ 39:42 and 34:14; see 
death and the dead). The verb seems to 
assume a deterministic tone in £ 17:4, 
however, where reference is made to God’s 
decree that the Israelites (see children of 
Israel) will twice cause corruption (q.v.) 
on the earth (though many commentators 
understand the verb to mean “to inform” 
here, as in Tabari, Tafsir, viii, 20), and in 
£ 12:41, where Joseph (q.v.) informs his two 
prison mates of their fates. It is, of course, 
possible to read these verses as confirma¬ 
tion of God’s foreknowledge of events 
rather than as evidence of his predestina¬ 
tion, but there is litde doubt that God is 
portrayed here as shaping the destinies of 
at least some groups and individuals. 

Words of the root q-d-r are equally 
abundant. The verbs qadara and qaddara, 

“to measure, to determine,” are used pri¬ 
marily to convey the central idea that God 
measures and orders his creation, that 
while he is unbounded and infinite, every¬ 
thing else is limited and determinate (Ring- 
gren, Studies, 97-103; Rahman, Themes, 12, 
23, 67). All other words of this root (chief 
among them the noun qadar and the adjec¬ 
tives qadir and qadir, “mighty,” as an attri¬ 
bute of God in an expression like “God is 
powerful over all things”) serve to under¬ 
score God’s omnipotence. Of special sig¬ 
nificance is the expression laylat al-qadr, 

“the night of measure (or might),” in sura 
97 (Surat al-Qadr, “Power”; see night of 
power). Commentators and theologians 
are united in identifying this night as the 
time of the revelation of the Qur’an (cf. 


Q 44:3-4) and, while some of them under¬ 
stand this event as the transference of 
God’s eternal decree to the temporal- 
spatial plane and reach predestinarian 
conclusions, the Qur’an itself gives us no 
clear pointers in this direction. 

Another potent qur’anic word is ajal, 
“term.” It seems to be the temporal equiv¬ 
alent of q-d-r, words that evoke the idea of 
a “measured creation.” Everything but 
God is limited and fixed, not only in space 
but also in time. Thus all humans are ap¬ 
pointed a fixed term of life on earth: “It is 
he who created you from clay (q.v.) and as¬ 
signed [you] a term” (q 6:2; see biology 

AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). 

Whether this term can be shortened (see 

CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; REWARD 

and punishment) by sins (see sin, major 
and minor) or lengthened by good deeds 
(q.v.) is a question debated later by theolo¬ 
gians, but the Qur’an insists, instead, only 
on the limited nature of created beings as 
opposed to the absolute unboundedness 
of God. 

Two other prominent qur’anic concepts 
that relate to God’s role in shaping human 
destiny are amr, “command, word,” and 
rizq, “bounty, sustenance.” The former, a 
complex concept, normally refers to God’s 
creative command ‘Be’ or, parallel to the 
concept of qadar, expresses the qur’anic 
view that the creation is subject to laws 
authored by God — hence the idea that 
nature is muslim, i.e. that it submits to God 
(see cosmology; natural world and 
the qur’an; semiotics and nature in 
the qur’an). Some amr verses, however, 
seem to supply evidence of God interven¬ 
ing in human events on certain occasions 
(for instance, Q 11:73, on the conception of 
Isaac (q.v.) and Q 30:3-4, on a prediction of 
Byzantine victory [see Byzantines]), but 
the emphasis is clearly on God’s supreme 
sovereignty, as suggested by Q 3:128, where 
the Prophet is told that he has no part in 


the divine command. The term rizq, too, is 
generally used to highlight God’s agency 
since it conveys the idea that sustenance 
belongs to God alone, but it also connotes 
a “sense of specific allotment” (McAuhffe, 
Rizq), especially in verses where one’s lot is 
said to be “straitened” or “made ample” 

(q 89:16 or 13:26; see blessing). 

Apart from the ones so far mentioned, 
there are other qur’anic concepts that are 
frequently invoked in kalam discussions of 
predestination, such as lawh, “tablet” 

(q 85:22; see preserved tablet), qalam, 
“pen” (q 68:1), and kitab, “book” (q.v.; 261 
occurrences, including attestations in the 
plural and dual forms). The first two con¬ 
cepts remain undeveloped in the Qur’an, 
while the last — the book, along with 
verses related to “writing” where God is 
the author — plays a central role as the 
manifestation of God’s knowledge, will 
and wisdom (q.v.), as best exemplified in 
the verse “Nothing will happen to us ex¬ 
cept what God has written for us” (q 9:51). 
From here, it is an easy step to the thor¬ 
oughly predestinarian view that God has 
determined all events in pre-eternity. A 
closer scrutiny suggests, however, that the 
kitab verses — like the qada (or qada,’), qadar, 
ajal, amr, and rizq verses — are really about 
God’s absolute, infinite sovereignty as op¬ 
posed to the measured, limited, contingent 
nature of his creation. It is for this reason 
that the Qur’an is adamant about God’s 
supreme agency, as in the verse “You did 
not throw when you threw, but God threw” 
(q 8:17, referring to the battle of Badr 
[q.v.], when the Prophet threw a handful 
of dust toward the Meccan forces). 

Does God’s omnipotence and omni¬ 
science leave any room for human agency? 
It is clear that human beings, who were not 
created in play (q 23:115), have a special 
place in the creation in that God breathed 
his own spirit (q.v.) into them (q 15:29; 
38:72; 32:9), endowed them with the capac- 


ity to know (exemplified by God teaching 
Adam [see adam and eve] the names of 
things, q 2:30!'; see knowledge and 
learning) and entrusted them with the 
unique trust (q 33:72) of being his vicege¬ 
rent on earth (q 2:30; see caliph). It is a 
fundamental assumption of the Qur’an 
that human beings, unlike angels (see 
angel), do not fulfill this role, so to speak, 
automatically, and that they are as likely to 
fail in this endeavor as to succeed. Indeed, 
the Qur’an itself is an invitation for them 
to assume this role, provided to them as 
guidance by God in his mercy (q.v.; many 
verses, e.g. q 2:185). It is in this context that 
the final reckoning, hisab, of human acts on 
the day of judgment is to be understood. 

Human agency, therefore, is a reality. It is 
the responsibility of human beings to 
purify their souls (q 91:7-10) and they have 
the initiative on this front since God only 
turns them in the direction they choose 
(q 4:115) and does not change the condition 
of a people until they change it themselves 
(q 13:11). Those who fail bring misfortune 
upon themselves by doing injustice to their 
own souls (numerous verses, e.g. q 65:1). If 
they realize their error (q.v.) and repent 
(see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), God for- 
gives them (see forgiveness) and guides 
them to the right path (e.g. q 28:16; see 
path or way) but, if they persevere in 
their injustice (see justice and injustice), 
God entrenches them in this state by plac¬ 
ing seals on their hearts (see heart) and 
ears (q.v.) and veils on their eyes (q.v.; q 2:7; 
see SEEING AND HEARING; HEARING AND 
deafness). The Qur’an itself is best under¬ 
stood as God’s guidance to humanity 
prompting them to help themselves by ac¬ 
knowledging God’s sovereignty and serving 
him by committing good deeds. 

In addition to the verses considered, 
there are numerous verses of the intriguing 
type “God guides to truth whom he wills 
and leads astray whom he wills” (e.g. 


q 14:4), which would seem to deny any 
agency to humans in their salvation (q.v.). 
An examination of these “will-verses” sug¬ 
gests, however, that they are to be under¬ 
stood as expressions of God’s absolute lib¬ 
erty of action, or better yet, as powerful 
reminders of his final authority and power. 
Simply put, nothing happens outside the 
orbit of his will. Perhaps the best way to 
reconcile the apparent discrepancy be¬ 
tween this unflinching qur’anic insistence 
on God’s omnipotent, overpowering 
agency and its equally fundamental as¬ 
sumption of human accountability as 
demonstrated, among other things, by its 
highly developed eschatology (q.v.) is to 
argue as does the modern Muslim philoso¬ 
pher Fazlur Rahman {Themes, 22) that the 
Qur’an is prescriptive, not descriptive. It is 
a document that is meant to bring about a 
change in human attitude and behavior in 
order to orient humanity towards God; it is 
not a cold, descriptive account of the scope 
and boundary of divine and human action. 
It is meant to reawaken and strengthen hu¬ 
man capacity for moral action, not to stifle 
it by relentless reiteration of God’s power 
(see ethics and the quR’AN). For Muslim 
scholars who hold this view, the numerous 
verses on God’s omnipotence and supreme 
agency lose their predestinarian ring and 
assume the function of awakening in hu¬ 
man beings the properly pious attitude of 
grateful patience and equanimity in the 
face of fortune and misfortune alike (as, 
for instance, in q 22:35; see trust and 
patience; gratitude and ingratitude; 

In summary, many would argue that the 
majority of the seemingly predestinarian 
verses in the Qur’an are really expressive 
of God’s supreme sovereignty, that the 
emphasis is clearly not on predetermina¬ 
tion of events but on God’s creative activ¬ 
ity which continuously “measures out” his 
creation (God’s control of life and death, 


for instance, would be understood in this 
sense) or on his all-encompassing knowl¬ 
edge and will. From this interpretive per¬ 
spective, the qur’anic insistence on God’s 
absolute sovereignty is not a description of 
a deterministic universe dominated by God 
but an urgent reminder that invites hu¬ 
manity to moral action. In contrast to the 
pre-Islamic understanding of human des¬ 
tiny, the God of the Qur’an is not an im¬ 
personal Fate but a personal God who 
invites human beings to dynamic involve¬ 
ment in the world and who himself re¬ 
sponds dynamically to human action. See 
also HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN. 

Ahmet T. Karamustafa 
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Fatiha 

The first sura of the Qur’an, “The Open¬ 
er,” more properly “The Opening of Scrip¬ 
ture” (Jatihat al-kitab, see book). It occupies 
a unique place formally and theologically 
in the ‘Uthmanic text of the Qur’an and 
in ritual prayer (salat, see codices of 
the qur’an; ritual and the qur’an; 
prayer). Its seven brief verses stand at the 


head of the qur’anic text, the remaining 
113 suras being arranged roughly from 
longest to shortest. It is the one sura that 
every Muslim must be able to recite by 
heart in order to perform the ritual prayer 
(full legal observance of which requires re¬ 
peating the Fatiha seventeen times daily 
[Qutb, Zjlal, i, 21]: twice for the dawn salat, 
three for the sunset, and four for each of 
the remaining three [see day, times of] . 
On the legally obligatory [except among 
the Hanafis] Arabic recitation of the 
Fatiha in salat, see al-Fiqh ‘ala l-madhahib al- 
arba'a, 186-8; Khoury , Der Koran, 140-1). 
Even apart from the salat, the Fatiha is 
easily the most-repeated sura in Muslim 
use — as devotional prayer, hymn of praise 
(q.v.), supplication, invocation, social con¬ 
vention, protective or curative talisman 
(see amulets), or word of solace (see 
EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN In). As the 
primary prayer and scriptural formula in 
Muslim communal and personal life, the 
Fatiha is comparable to the Shema in the 
Jewish tradition and the Paternoster in 
the Christian. 

The text of the Fatiha (with standard 
verse numbering) runs as follows: (1) “In 
the name of God, the merciful com¬ 
passionate one [“merciful Lord of 
mercy” — K. Cragg]. (2) Praise be to 
God, lord (q.v.) of all beings [or worlds], 

(3) the merciful compassionate one, (4) 
master of the day of reckoning. (5) You 
alone do we worship (q.v.), and upon you 
alone do we call for help. (6) Guide us on 
the straight path, (7) the path of those 
whom you have blessed, not of those 
upon whom your anger (q.v.) has fallen, 
nor of those who are astray (q.v.).” (See 
also path or way; blessing; last judg¬ 
ment; MERCY.) 

Muslims have many different names for 
the Fatiha. Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI (d. 606/ 
1210) cites twelve ( Tafsir , i, 179-83), the first 
ten of which are also given by TabarsI 


i8g 


(d. 518/1153; Majma’, i, 31-2), while the first 
four to seven are given by most commenta¬ 
tors. The twelve, beginning with the more 
frequent, are: the aforementioned fatihat al- 
kitab; al-hamd, “Praise”; umm al-Qur’an/al- 
kitab, “the Quintessence (lit. “Mother”) of 
the Qur'an/Scripture” (cf. Q_ 3:7; 13:39; 
43:4); al-sab’ al-matham, “the Seven Ma- 
thanl” (i.e. traditions or repeated verses; 
cf. Noldeke, GQ, i, 114-6; Bell-Watt, Intro¬ 
duction, 134; cf. Q, 15:87); al-wafiya, “the 
Complete”; al-kafiya, “the Sufficient”; al- 
asds, “the Foundation”; al-shifa’ (or al- 
shdfiya), “Healing”; al-salat, “Worship”; 
al-su’al, “the Request”; and al-du'd’, “Sup¬ 
plication.” Abu Hayyan (d. 745/1344; Bahr, 
tj 153) gives most of these and others, e.g. 
al-raqiya, “the Charm/Enchantment”; al- 
waqiya, “the Protector”; al-kanz, “the Trea¬ 
sure”; and al-nur, “Light.” Exegetes have 
discussed the many names given this sura, 
each of which points to some role or un¬ 
derstanding of the Fatiha in Islam (see 
Kandil, Surennamen, 44-50; cf. SuyutI, 
Itqdn, i, 52-3). 

The Fatiha takes the form of a first- 
person-plural prayer formula clearly in¬ 
tended for human utterance rather than a 
first- or third-person word of God, a point 
that has been noted since the earliest days 
of Islam. A testimony to this is the practice 
among Sunni Muslims of ending their re¬ 
citation of this sura with arnin (“amen”; see 
recitation, the art of) — this being the 
only sura so treated (Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, i, 
31-2; Zamakhshan, Kashshaf i, 73-5). ShuTs 
reject this (see stiT'ism and the Qur’an): 
Al-Tusi (d. 460/1067) says one should not 
seal the recitation of the Fatiha with amin; 
indeed, doing so voids the salat (Tibyan, i, 
46; cf. TabarsI, Majma 1 , i, 65, who says one 
should say instead, “Praise be to God, lord 
of beings”). There are only three similar 
qur’anic instances of prayers: Q, 113 and 
Q 114 (known as “the two suras of taking 
refuge [i.e. from evil],” al-mu’awwidhatan), 


both first-person -singular invocations of 
God against evil powers; and parts of 
the last two verses of Surat al-Baqara, 

Q 2:285-6 (known as the “seals of the 
Cow,” khawatim al-Baqara ), which, like the 
Fatiha, contain first-person-plural prayer 
formulae. Muslim tradition has long recog¬ 
nized the link between the Fatiha and the 
khawatim, the latter sharing the special 
blessing (baraka) of the former — e.g. Ibn 
‘Abbas’(d. 68/686-7) report of an angel 
(q.v.) saying that Muhammad (q.v.) was 
given two lights accorded no earlier 
prophet, namely the Fatiha and the 
khawatim, the recitation of even one letter 
of which brings an answer to prayer (e.g. 
Muslim, Sahih. K Salat al-musafirin, 254; 
Nasa% Sunan, xi, 25; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, i, 
342)- 

The Fatiha in Muslim and non-Muslim 

scholarship 

Classical qur’anic scholarship preserved 
several variant readings for the Fatiha 
which were ascribed to various pre- 
‘Uthmanic codices (see Jeffery, Materials, 

25, 117, 185, 195, 220, 227, 232; Khoury, Der 
Koran, i, 146; cf. Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, i, 22, 
24-8; Ibn Hisham al-Ansarl, Trab, 1-4). 
Major examples are: for rridlik(i), “master, 
possessor, lord,” in £ 1:4, malikfi), “king, 
sovereign” (Ibn Mas'ud, Ubayy, ‘All, 

‘A’isha et al., also preferred by Taban, 
Tafsir, i, 148-54; cf. Jeffery , Muqaddimas, 134; 
Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf i, 57 says malik is 
preferred because it is the reading of the 
people of the Haramayn, i.e. Mecca and 
Medina), or also malika, maliku, maliku, 
maliki, malku (various authorities); in 
Ubayy’s codex, Allahumma, “O God!” pre¬ 
cedes Q 1:5, and iyyaka is read iyaka (also 
meaning “you”); in q 1:6, for ihdina, 

“Guide us,” three variants with the same 
or a similar sense are known, e.g. arshidna 
(Ibn Mas'ud); also, al-sirat al-mustaqim, “the 
straight path,” is given by Ibn ‘Umar 


(d. 73/693), Ubayy (d. 21/642), andja'far 
al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) without the first al- 
(“the path of the straight”); al-A‘mash and 
al-Rabl‘ spell mat as zirat and Ibn ‘Abbas 
spells it sirat; in Q 1:7, for alladhina, “those 
who,” aladhina (Ubayy), or man, “whoever” 
(Ibn Mas'ud, ‘Umar, Ibn al-Zubayr); for 
ghayri, “not those,” ghira (Ibn Mas'ud, ‘All, 
‘Umar et al.), ghayra (‘All, Ubayy,‘Umar 
et al.); for wa-la, “and not/nor,” wa-ghayri, 
wa-ghayra (Ubayy, ‘All et al.; cf. Tabari, 
Tafsir, i, 182-4). 

The meaning of several words in the text 
has also been debated in the tradition, 
notably that of 'alamin in q 1:2, “creatures, 
beings” (fit. “worlds”). Taban (d. 310/923; 
Tafsir, i, 143-6) takes it as the different com¬ 
munities of men, jinn (q.v.), and all created 
species (see creation), each being an ‘alam 
(“cosmos, world”; see Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, i, 
23-4; Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf, i, 53-5; 
DamaghanI, Wujuh, 331-2; cf. Jeffery, For. 
vocab., 208-9; Noldeke, gq, i, 112 n.i; Paret, 
Rommentar. 12); some exegetes have limited 
‘alamin solely to rational beings (e.g. TusI, 
Tibydn, i, 32; cf. Ayoub, Qur’an, i, 47); Razi 
says it refers to all things real, imagined or 
even unimaginable ( Tafsir, i, 234-5; Ibn 
Kathlr, Tafsir, i, 24). The final verse has 
also been a point of grammatical diver¬ 
gence for interpreters and translators. 

Some have read the verse (without change 
of meaning) as “The path of those whom 
you have blessed, [the path of] those on 
whom your wrath has not fallen, and [the 
path of] those who are not astray” (Tabari, 
Tafsir, i, 181-2). 

Most Muslim scholars, following Ibn 
‘Abbas and Qatada (d. ca 117/735), have 
considered the Fatiha an early Meccan 
revelation (see chronology and the 
qur’an), primarily because of its centrality 
to ritual prayer (salat), which began in 
Mecca (q.v.); Mujahid (d. 104/722) alone 
among early authorities (see exegesis of 
the qur’an: classical and medieval) 
held it to be Medinan. In an effort to rec¬ 


oncile the two positions, some say that it 
was revealed both in Mecca, when the salat 
was prescribed, and again in Medina (q.v.), 
when the qibla (q.v.) was changed (see 
abrogation). It is also said to have been 
the first sura revealed in its entirety (M. 
‘Abduh, Tafsir al-Fatiha, 20-22; TabarsI, 
Majma‘, i, 35). Muslim exegesis has largely 
focused on the following: (i) the meaning 
and implications of the text (including 
such questions as whether the latter por¬ 
tion refers to three specific communities: 
Muslims — alladhina an'amta 1 alayhim, 
Christians (see Christians and Chris¬ 
tianity) — al-maghdubi ‘alayhim, and Jews 
(see jews and Judaism) — al-dallin (e.g. 
Tabari, Tafsir, i, 185-95; TabarsI, Majma‘, 
i, 65; Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf i, 71), or to 
previous peoples to whom the Qur’an of¬ 
ten refers elsewhere (see ‘Abduh, Tafsir al- 
Fatiha, 46-8; TabarsI, Majma‘, i, 59-66; see 
geography; generations); (ii) whether 
the basmala (q.v.) is a prefatory formula, as 
elsewhere, or the first verse of the Fatiha 
(Tabari and some other exegetes deny this; 
others affirm it, as its inclusion as Q 1:1 in 
the Cairo text shows); (iii) the disagreement 
among the Companions (see companions 
of the prophet) as to whether the Fatiha 
was originally intended to be included in 
the qur’anic text at all (Ibn Mas'ud did not 
put the Fatiha [or al-mu i awwidhatan ] in his 
recension, saying that if he had, he would 
have had to place it before every part of 
the Qur’an; ShawkanI, Tafsir, i, 14; see 
collection of the qur’an); (iv) the 
bipartite structure of the sura (the initial 
praise, or hamd, portion through iyyaka 
nasta’in [q 1:2-5], an d the ensuing supplica¬ 
tion [q 1:6-7]); (v) the aforementioned tex¬ 
tual variants ( qira’at, see readings of the 
qur’an); (vi) the identification of the 
Fatiha as the sab ‘an min al-mathani, “seven of 
the repeated [verses]/traditions,” men¬ 
tioned in q 15:87; and (vii) the aforemen¬ 
tioned tradition of closing every repetition 
of only this sura with amin. Recently, 


M. Arkoun (Lecture) has sought to analyze 
the dual function of the Fatiha as (i) some¬ 
thing voiced by the Prophet in a liturgical 
context no longer accessible to us and (ii) a 
text within the composite qur’anic text that 
has been the subject of exegetical interpre¬ 
tation as a meaningful whole (see form 

AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN). 

Non-Muslim, Western scholars, following 
Noldeke \GQ, i, 110-5), have generally 
agreed that the Fatiha is Meccan, but not 
from the very earliest period, since they 
date the institution of salat later in the 
Meccan period. While R. Bell, R. Bla- 
chere, R. Paret, W. Watt and others have 
discussed the sura, there has been litde 
major change in the general picture pre¬ 
sented by Noldeke-Schwally. S. Goitein, 
however, emphasized in a 1966 article 
that the Fatiha is “a liturgical composition 
created deliberately” for use in “a fixed 
liturgy” and set before the actual qur’anic 
text as a prefatory sura, the provenance of 
which was the communal prayer rite 
(Prayer, 82-4). Still more emphatically, 
Neuwirth and Neuwirth (1991) argued that 
(i) the first substantive of the paired sab 'an 
min al-matham wa-1-Qur’an al-'aglm of 
Q 15:87 refers to the Fatiha (minus the 
basmala, but with the final verse divided 
into two to keep seven verses [q.v.]) as a 
liturgical text received alongside the 
Qur’an, and, correspondingly, (ii) the 
Fatiha is clearly a liturgical prayer, speci¬ 
fically an introitus to the salat, rather than a 
regular sura, which has parallels in very 
similar formulae in contemporaneous 
Christian and Jewish liturgical use. 

The Fatiha in Muslim life 
The role of the Fatiha in piety (q.v.) and 
practice is immense and can only be 
adumbrated here. Above all, it is the an¬ 
chor of the salat, in which, according to a 
prophetic hadlth (see hadith and the 
qur’an), it must be recited for the perfor¬ 
mance of the ritual to be valid (Bukhan, 


Sahih 10:94:2; Muslim, Sahih. K. al-Salat, 38, 
41; see also Jeffery, Muqaddimas, 135; Wen- 
sinck, Concordance, ii, 12). Its special quality 
is signaled in the hadlth qudsl (see hadith 
and the qur’an) that sometimes accom¬ 
panies this prophetic hadlth, in which God 
says, “I have divided the salat between my¬ 
self and my servant,” then declares that he 
himself responds to each phrase of the 
Fatiha as it is uttered, in answer to the wor¬ 
shiper’s prayer (Muslim, Sahih. K. al-Salat, 
38, 41; Tabataba’l, Mlzan, 39; further refs, 
in Graham, Divine word, 183-4; see also 
everyday life). Tradition holds it to be 
unique among revelations, both pre- 
qur’anic and qur’anic (see revelation 
and inspiration), a special blessing given 
to Muhammad (e.g. Alusi, Ruh, 97-8). As 
Ibn Maja (ix, ig) quotes the Prophet, 
“Every important matter one does not be¬ 
gin with ‘al-Hamd’ is void.” Commenta¬ 
tors of all ages have devoted significant 
attention to it; most major modern Muslim 
thinkers have commented on it either sepa¬ 
rately or within a full tafslr (e.g. ‘Abduh, 
Rashid Rida, Mawdudl, Sayyid Qutb, 
Hasan al-Banna, Tabataba’l; see exegesis 
of the qur’an: early modern and 
contemporary). In addition to being the 
most universally known and repeated part 
of the Qur’an among Muslims, its repeti¬ 
tion is, along with that of the shahdda (“tes¬ 
timony” by which one declares oneself to 
be a Muslim; see witness to faith), the 
most significant oral mark of Muslim faith. 
For example, J. Bowen in a recent unpub¬ 
lished paper (Imputations) points to its 
symbolic importance as a litmus test for the 
“true Muslim” in contemporary Indonesia. 
So much is the Fatiha the quintessential 
prayer that its dialect form ,fatha, comes to 
be used in some North African Sufi con¬ 
texts for other prayers as well (Crapan- 
zano, Hamadsha, 189, n. 4; see dialects; 
sufism AND THE qur’an). The sacred 
power, or baraka, of the Fatiha is univer¬ 
sally attested in all eras in popular practice: 
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as a talismanic healing aid (see medicine 
and the qur’an); as defense against evil 
spirits; as an intercessory prayer for the 
dead (see death and the dead; inter¬ 
cessory prayer); in burial rituals and 
when approaching a cemetery or visiting a 
grave; on recovery from sickness; to avert 
danger; in naming and circumcision (q.v.) 
rituals; in thanksgiving for food and drink 
(q.v.); to “seal” a promise, treaty, marriage, 
or other contractual agreement (see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; MARRIAGE 
and divorce); to bless a place, a time of 
plowing or harvest, or the admission of an 
apprentice to a guild; to give oneself cour¬ 
age (q.v.) in battle; as the quintessential 
superogatory prayer; as consolation (q.v.) 
to the bereaved after a funeral; as prayer 
upon visiting a saint’s shrine; and in every 
id al-Fitr and id al-Adha celebration 
(Bukhari, Sahih 66:9, 76:34; Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka, 29, 43, 53, 129, 140, 143; 
Westermarck, Ritual, i, 113 and passim [see 
index for numerous examples]; Jomier, 
Place du Coran, 135-6, 141, 148-9; Piamenta, 
Muslim conception of God, 5, 24-6 [further 
refs.]; Khoury, DerKoran, 138-40; Lane, 
Manners, 61, 76, 236-7, 260, 458, 465, 480, 

52 i; See FESTIVALS AND COMMEMORATIVE 

days). 

William A. Graham 
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Fatima 

Only child of Muhammad and his first 
wife, Khadija (q.v.), to survive their deaths. 
Fatima is not mentioned by name in the 
Qur’an but the classical exegetical tradi¬ 
tion (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: CLAS¬ 
SICAL and medieval) has associated 
certain verses with her and with her hus- 
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band and children. Particularly in ShT'T 
Islam, the figure of Fatima as the closest 
blood link (see blood and blood glot; 
kinship) to the Prophet himself, generated 
a hagiographical literature as well as prac¬ 
tices of devotion and supplication (see 
SHflSM AND THE QUR’AN). 

Of the qur’anic verses that commentators 
have linked to Fatima, the most important 
are Q_ 33:33 and 3:61. The first of these 
makes reference to the “people of the 
house” (q.v.; ahlal-bayt), which has ordinar¬ 
ily been understood in the more specific 
sense of “the family of the Prophet” (q.v.), 
namely, Muhammad, Fatima, her husband 
‘All b. Abl Talib (q.v.), and their sons al- 
Hasan and al-Husayn (Tabari, Tafsir, xxii, 
6-8 who also includes a tradition attrib¬ 
uted to ‘Ikrima that interprets ahl al-bayt 
as the Prophet’s wives [see wives of the 
prophet]; Ibn al-jawzl, fad, vi, 381, re¬ 
verses the order of these options.) Tradi¬ 
tions which depict the Prophet sheltering 
his family, actually or symbolically, under 
the expanse of his cloak (see clothing) 
have provided another title for this group 
of five: “the people of the cloak” ( ahl al- 
kisa’, Taban, Tafsir, xxii, 7-8; cf. Spellberg, 
Politics, 34-7, for the relation of Fatima and 
the Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha; see also ‘a’isha 
bint abi bakr). £>3:61 contains the chal¬ 
lenge: “Come, let us call our sons and your 
sons, our women and your women, our¬ 
selves and yourselves; then let us invoke 
God’s curse (q.v.) on those who are lying 
(thumma nabtahilfa-nafal la c nata llahi 'ala 
l-kadhibina). Muslim exegetes have depicted 
as the “occasion for the revelation” ( sabab 
al-nuzul, see occasions of revelation) of 
this verse an episode in which the Prophet 
proposed to a delegation of Christians 
(see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) from 
Najran (q.v.) an ordeal of mutual adjura¬ 
tion (mubahala). To underscore the veracity 
of his theological claims, Muhammad 
offered his family, including Fatima, as 
witnesses and guarantors. The exegetical 


tradition on q 3:42, “Then the angels (see 
angel) said: ‘O Mary (q.v.), truly God has 
chosen you and purified you and chosen 
you over the women of the world (al- 
'alaminaf, ” has linked this qur’anic praise 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus (q.v.), with 
the Muslim veneration of Fatima (McAu- 
liffe, Chosen, 19-24). Key to this linkage is 
one or another variant of the hadith (see 
hadith and the qur’an) in which Mu¬ 
hammad lists the outstanding women of 
all time as: Mary, Asiya (the wife of Pha¬ 
raoh [q.v.]), Khadija and Fatima (Tabari, 
Tafsir, iii, 263; Razi, Tafsir, viii, 46; but cf. 
such ShiT commentaries as those of Abu 
1-Futuh Razi, Rauf, iii, 36-7 and Mawla 
Fath Allah KashanI, Minhaj, ii, 224, who 
insist upon the absolute superiority of 
Fatima). Shl‘1 literature elaborates the con¬ 
nection of Mary with Fatima, viewing 
both as women of suffering (q.v.). Fatima 
endured the death of her father and both 
mothers experienced, actually or prolep- 
tically, the violence inflicted upon their 
sons. So entwined is their hagiographical 
connection that one of the epithets born 
by Fatima is Maryam al-kubra, Mary the 
Greater (McAuliffe, Chosen, 27; Stowasser, 
Women, 80). 

This connection between Fatima and 
Mary has been given a spiritually esoteric 
interpretation by the modern French 
Islamicist Louis Massignon. Other appro¬ 
priations of the figure of Fatima can be 
found in such diverse sources as contem¬ 
porary devotional writings (Biographie de 
Fatima az-Zahra’, 109-18; Rahim, Fatima, 
16-8), the corpus of traditional Malay liter¬ 
ature (Wieringa, Does traditional) and the 
revolutionary writings of the Iranian ideo¬ 
logue Ali Shari'ati (d. 1977). 

Jane Dammen McAuliffe 
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Fear 

Emotion marked by alarm; dread; rever¬ 
ence or awe. Three principal qur’anic con¬ 
cepts are usually translated by the English 
word “fear.” In their most common nomi¬ 
nal forms these concepts are: (a) taqwa and 
related derivatives, probably from the trilit¬ 


eral Arabic root w-q-y (or t-q-w or t-q-y; see 
below for a brief discussion of the possible 
root letters) attested 239 times; (b) khawf 
and related derivatives from kh-w-f, attested 
123 times; and (c) khashya and related deri¬ 
vatives from kh-sh-y, attested forty-eight 
times. There are six additional concepts 
regularly translated into English as either 
denoting or connoting some kind of fear, 
anxiety, or cautiousness: (d) hidhr and re¬ 
lated derivates from h-dh-r, attested twenty- 
one times; (e) ishjaq, not appearing as a 
noun, but only in participial and verbal 
forms derived from sh-f-q, attested ten 
times; (f) rahab and related derivatives from 
r-h-b, attested eight times; (g)_/aja c and re¬ 
lated derivatives from f~z~ attested six 
times; (h) ru % derived from r- c -b, attested 
five times; and (i) the various derivatives of 
the root w-j-l, attested five times. 

Taqwa, khawf, and khashya 
Taqwa is one of the central concepts in 
qur’anic theology and ethics. Izutsu ( Con¬ 
cepts. , 195-200) describes taqwa as “the very 
heart and pivot” of qur’anic teaching, and 
even goes so far as to equate taqwa with 
vman itself, the qur’anic term most often 
translated as “faith” (q.v.) or “belief” (see 
belief and unbelief). Although certain 
English versions of the Qur’an employ the 
notion of “fear” in their renderings of 
taqwa, it is crucial to note that these ver¬ 
sions identify taqwa as a very specific kind 
of fear, namely the “fear of God” (e.g. 
Arberry, Pickthall, Y c Ali). In fact, this ren¬ 
dering of taqwa directly parallels the bibli¬ 
cal concept of “fear of the Lord” (Heb 
yifahyhwh, Gk phobos theou — e.g. Ps 19:10; 
Prov 7:1; Isa 11:2-3) and thus should not be 
confused with the ordinary sense of “fear” 
as a negative and usually disturbing emo¬ 
tional reaction to impending harm. Al¬ 
though it does include a distinct awareness 
of the potential danger of incurring divine 
wrath (see anger), taqwa as “fear of God” 
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describes the psychic state of an individual 
who is reverent, devout, and solicitous in 
his or her service to God (see piety), rather 
than one who is afflicted by distressing or 
debilitating anxiety. Indeed, this is the only 
sense in which verses such as Q, 47:17, 
which identifies taqwa as God’s reward for 
those who are open to divine guidance, are 
at all intelligible. 

Taqwa is an abstract noun expressing ac¬ 
tion (i.e. a masdar) which is generally taken 
to be a morphologically altered substantive 
(originally either taqya/taqyan or waqya/ 
waqyan ), as opposed to an adjective (sifa), of 
either the first or eighth verbal form of the 
root t-q-y (or possibly t-q-w), or w-q-y (Lisan 
al-Arab, v, 15, 402; Bustanl, Muhit, 982; 
Lane, i, 310). In pre-Islamic poetry, the 
eighth verbal form, ittaqa, did not connote 
a religious attitude, but rather denoted an 
action of self-defense through the place¬ 
ment of a buffer between oneself and 
something that one feared (see Tibrizl’s 
commentary on Abu Tammam’s Diwan 
al-hamasa, 254; see Izutsu, God, 234-6). 
Among some pre-Islamic Arab poets who 
evidence monotheistic influence, however, 
there are instances of muttaqi having the 
sense of “pious believer,” and taqwa having 
a religious sense (Izutsu, God, 235). 

The simplest literal meaning of either 
of the verb forms of either of the roots 
(t-q-y/t-q-w, or w-q-y) is basically the same: 
“to be on one’s guard,” “to be extremely 
cautious,” and/or “to protect oneself from 
harm.” In at least one instance, one Eng¬ 
lish translation of the Qur’an uses ele¬ 
ments of the narrower literal sense by ren¬ 
dering al-muttaqun (“those who practice 
taqwa,” — the plural active participle of 
the same root) as “those who ward off evil” 
(Pickthall, at <4 2:2; see good and evil). In 
other instances, however, this same transla¬ 
tion contributes to the formulation of a 
broader theological concept of al-muttaqun 
as “those who protect themselves from 


harm” specifically by “keeping their duty 
to God” (e.g. Pickthall, at q 8:34) or, alter¬ 
natively, by living “righteous” lives (e.g. 

Y. ‘All, at G 8:34). 

What is significant about these transla¬ 
tions is that they reflect the link that can be 
found in the classical qur’anic commentary 
literature between the narrower root 
meaning of taqwa as “protecting oneself 
from harm” and its broader construal as 
“piety,” “righteousness,” or “godfearing” 
(e.g. Q, 2:237, Pickthall, Y. ‘All, and Arberry, 
respectively). Al-Tabari (d. 310/923), for 
example, glosses the qur’anic expression, 
“they practiced taqwa (ittaqaw),” in the fol¬ 
lowing way: “they feared the punishment 
[of God] and thus obeyed him by fulfilling 
the obligatory duties [he imposes], and 
they eschewed acts of disobedience against 
him” ( khafi ‘iqabahufa-ata’uhu bi-ada’ifara'i- 
dihi wa-tajannabu ma'asthi; Tabari, Tafsir, ad 
Q, 2:103). Al-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/1316-7) 
further articulates the link between “fear” 
and devotion in his enumeration of three 
different “degrees” (maratib) of taqwa, each 
degree presumably indicating the relative 
moral and spiritual state of the individual. 
He also locates the scriptural support for 
the existence of each of these three de¬ 
grees in three specific qur’anic proof-texts. 
Al-Baydawi’s first degree of taqwa consists 
of “guarding against eternal punishment 
(see reward and punishment) by ridding 
oneself of ascribing partners to God 
(shirk),” supported by £) 48:26. The second 
degree of taqwa entails “avoiding every¬ 
thing sinful, in deed or omission, even what 
would generally be considered minor of¬ 
fenses (see sin, major and minor),” sup¬ 
ported by Q, 7:96. Finally, the third degree 
of taqwa involves “being far removed from 
whatever would distract the innermost self 
from the real (i.e. God), and renouncing 
the world (q.v.), devoting one’s entire life 
to him,” supported by Q, 3:102 (Baydawi, 
Anwar, ad Q, 2:2). 
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According to this tripartite scheme, the 
most basic understanding of taqwa does 
indeed center around the notion of a pru¬ 
dent “fear” of divine retribution, ideally 
resulting in a life of adherence to God’s 
commands (see commandments). This 
basic understanding reflects the original 
qur’anic usage (at Q, 5:2, the first attesta¬ 
tion based upon the chronological order¬ 
ing of the suras; see chronology and 
the qur’an), namely of taqwa as “eschato¬ 
logical fear of Divine chastisement” (cf. 
Izutsu, God, 234-8). It is noteworthy that the 
lexicographical tradition basically echoes 
the commentary literature in this regard by 
defining taqwa as “taking precautions (al- 
ihtiraz) against God’s punishments by obe¬ 
dience (q.v.) to him,” and as “the imitation 
(al-iqtidS) of the Prophet in word and deed” 
(Bustani, Muhit, 982). As both this reference 
to prophetic emulation and al-Baydawi’s 
third degree suggest, however, if developed 
to its fullest extent, taqwa becomes the ideal 
and all-encompassing posture of the hu¬ 
man being before God. In terms of the 
dominant qur’anic paradigm for the 
human-divine relationship, the individual 
who cultivates taqwa is the human “serv¬ 
ant” (q.v.; ' abd ) who perfectly “fears” his or 
her divine “master” (rabb), not by cowering 
in terror at the prospect of punishment for 
dereliction of duty, but rather by remain¬ 
ing ever watchful and steadfast in his or 
her respect for and devotion to the master. 
Within this context one can better appreci¬ 
ate Izutsu’s assertion (e.g. Concepts, 196) 
that, in qur’anic discourse, taqwa (“fear of 
God”) and muttaqun (“godfearing”) function 
almost as synonyms for man (“faith”) and 
mu’minun (“believers”). In order to evoke 
more effectively this important sense of the 
concept as well as to avoid English readers’ 
misinterpreting taqwa as an ordinary type 
of “fear,” one recent English translation of 
the Qur’an deftly renders taqwa as “God- 
consciousness” (Asad, passim). 


Along with taqwa, two additional con¬ 
cepts, khawf and khashya, account for almost 
90% of all references to “fear” in English- 
language translations of the Qur’an. Al¬ 
though these concepts are largely syno¬ 
nymous with each other, they are only 
partially synonymous with taqwa. Unlike 
taqwa, which has an almost exclusively 
positive connotation as a foundational 
qur’anic virtue (see virtues and vices), 
khawf and khashya have both the positive 
connotation of a virtue to be embraced 
and cultivated as well as the negative con¬ 
notation of those unwelcome states of 
anxiety or dread typically associated with 

The standard that separates the positive 
and negative connotations of khawf and 
khashya appears simply to be whether the 
object of the fear is God and his chastise¬ 
ments (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH¬ 
MENT) or some other phenomenon. When 
God and his chastisements are their object, 
khawf {e.g. 0.5:94; 7:205; 13:13; 14:14; 55:46) 
and khashya (e.g. Q. 9:13; 21:49; 24:52; 36:11; 
98:8) are almost always synonymous with 
each other — and with taqwa — as states of 
piety. Even Satan (see devil) is portrayed 
in a minimally sympathetic light when he 
declares, “I fear God!” (akhafu llaha) as he 
hastily retreats from successful temptations 
so as not to share in the divine retribution 
his human dupes will surely incur (q 8:48; 
59:16). When, however, both khawf and 
khashya lack God and his chastisements as 
their object, they usually connote highly 
undesirable states. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in 
this context there is a subtle but interesting 
difference between these two otherwise 
synonymous terms. Cases of khawf directed 
at a phenomenon other than God usually 
elicit divine compassion and seem to occa¬ 
sion overt divine consolation (q.v.; e.g. 

Q. 2:38; 11:70; 20:46; 29:33; 43:68), whereas 
similar cases of khashya appear in certain 
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instances to involve those who compete 
with God for human attention (sometimes 
even God’s expressed enemies [q.v.]). 
Rather than occasion God’s consolation, 
these cases seem to invite implied admoni¬ 
tions against the cardinal sin of ascribing 
partners to God (e.g. Q. 5:3, 44; 9:13-8; 
33:37-9; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 

On the basis of this difference between 
khawf and khashya one might conclude that, 
of the three principal qur’anic terms for 
“fear,” taqwa and khashya are specialized 
forms of religious or moral “fear” which 
take God and his chastisements as their 
only proper object, while khawf seems to re¬ 
fer to “fear” in the more generic sense of a 
morally neutral emotion which may take 
either God and his chastisements (in which 
case it is a desirable emotion), or any other 
phenomenon (in which case it is undesir¬ 
able), as its legitimate object (cf. Izutsu, 
Concepts, 198). In the light of this distinc¬ 
tion, it is arguable that Abraham’s (q.v.) 
proclamation, “I do not fear anything you 
associate with [God], unless my lord so 
wills!” ( wa-la akhafu ma tushrikuna bihi ilia an 
yasha’a rabbishay’an, q 6:80), becomes an 
expression of the divinely inspired courage 
(q.v.) that can free God’s servants from be¬ 
ing victimized by fear. With such courage, 
Abraham, as the archetypal Muslim, is 
able to rise above the petty fears that en¬ 
snare the human soul, and fear only God 
and his will. The implication of the verse is 
that all Muslims are invited to follow in the 
footsteps of the Abrahamic archetype and 
enjoy the same freedom from victimizing 
fear (i.e. freedom from the grip of khawf 
directed at phenomena which may men¬ 
ace, but which ultimately cannot harm 
God’s faithful servants). 

Other qur’anic concepts denoting “fear” 

There are six remaining qur’anic terms 
construed as referring to some kind of fear. 
Hidhr sometimes conveys a sense of “fear,” 


but more often a sense of “wariness” and 
“caution.” Some lexicographers have sug¬ 
gested hidhr as a synonym for taqwa (e.g. 
Lisan al- Arab), but the preponderance of 
qur’anic discourse makes a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between the two. Unlike taqwa and 
khashya, but similar to khawf, hidhr can be le¬ 
gitimately directed at both God and other 
phenomena. Unlike khawf, however, hidhr 
can have the positive connotation of a vir¬ 
tue (i.e. “awareness” or “caution”) even 
when it is directed at the expressed ene¬ 
mies of God or God’s people (q 63:4; 

64:14). In other words, to be “wary” (hidhr) 
of the impious is a virtue, while to “fear” 
(khawf) them is a vice. 

The noun ishfaq is not attested in the 
Qur’an. Mushfiqun, however, a plural active 
participle (fourth verbal form) derived from 
sh-f-q, accounts for eight of ten attestations 
of a derivative from this root, while the 
verb ashfaqa (also form IV) accounts for the 
remaining two. In three instances, mushfiqun 
appears together in the same verse with 
khashya, where the former is often trans¬ 
lated as those who “tremble” (e.g. Arberry) 
or “quake” (e.g. Pickthall) in reverent 
fear — usually of judgment and divine 
chastisement (q 21:28, 49; 23:57). It is note¬ 
worthy that, in one instance, ashfaqa de¬ 
notes what might be interpreted as the 
profound “shudder” elicited from the 
largest and most majestic elements of 
creation — namely “the heavens and the 
earth and the mountains” — when they 
were offered the “trust” (amana) of moral 
responsibility, but, according to the text, 
fearfully and wisely refused (q 33:72). 

In most of its eight attestations, rahab and 
the other nominal forms from the same 
root (i.e. rahb, rahba, irhab ) appear to de¬ 
scribe a “reverent fear” or “awe” which 
seems to be, like khashya, appropriately di¬ 
rected at God alone (e.g. q 2:40), though 
it too can be easily misdirected toward 
other phenomena (q 59:13). 'usually 


denotes “terror” or “fright.” Of its six at¬ 
testations, five are specifically eschatologi¬ 
cal (q 21:103; 27:87, 89; 34:51; see escha¬ 
tology; apocalypse), and one is not 
(q, 38:22). All six, however, can be con¬ 
strued as having to do with being judged. 
Ru’b usually indicates a paralyzing “terror” 
or “fright,” and is roughly synonymous 
with faza‘. Of the five times it is attested, 
four (q, 3:151; 8:12; 33:26; 59:2) refer to in¬ 
stances when, as retribution for their per¬ 
fidy, God has or will “cast terror” (qadhafa, 
sa-ulqi, or sa-nulqT... ru‘b) into the hearts of 
the unbelievers or oppressors of his faithful 
servants. The fifth attestation has to do 
with a description of how frightful the 
sleeping Men of the Cave (q.v.; ashab al- 
kahf ) would look to someone who encoun¬ 
tered them (a 18:18). Finally, w-j-l, often 
translated as “quake,” seems to have the 
two-fold connotation of many of the other 
words for “fear:” in three instances it rep¬ 
resents the appropriate and natural re¬ 
sponse of the hearts of the believers to 
God (a 8:2; 22:35; 23:60); but twice 
(a 15:52, 53) it depicts Abraham’s initial re¬ 
action to the messengers who come bear¬ 
ing the good news (q.v.) that he shall have a 
son, a reaction that appears unwarranted, 
for the messengers tell him not to be afraid. 

Scott C. Alexander 
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Feet 

The terminal parts of the legs. There are 
three Arabic terms for foot in the Qur’an: 

1) qadam (pi. aqdam), occurring eight times, 

2) rajil (pi. rijal), occurring three times, and 

3) rijl (pi. arjul), with fifteen instances. 
Another term, athar (pi. dthdrj, occurring 
fourteen times, may mean “footstep” or 
“track,” in the sense of a mark or impres¬ 
sion left behind. References to the human 
foot in the Qur’an are generally symbolic 
and metaphorical (see metaphor), usually 
in a positive sense of being on a firm foot¬ 
ing when expressed by qadam, pi. aqdam, 
but most often in a negative sense when 
expressed by rijl/arjul (always in the plural). 
Rajil is used in its literal sense of “afoot” 
or “on foot” (q 2:239; 22:27), “footsoldiers, 
infantry” (q17:64). 

The first term, from the root q-d-m, most 
often means firm footing in the sense of 
security against danger, whether physical 
or spiritual/moral. In q 2:250, David (q.v.) 
is depicted as leading Saul’s (q.v.) force 
against Goliath (q.v.), with the Israelites 
(see children of Israel) praying: “Our 
lord! Bestow on us endurance and make 
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firm our steps (thabbit aqdamana In £ 10:2, 
the Qur’an is characterized as “good tid¬ 
ings” (see good news) that provide a 
“sure-footing” (qadama sidqin) before God. 
Those who conclude fraudulent, deceitful 
covenants [flyman, see covenant; break¬ 
ing TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS) will reap 
heavy punishment from God, both for the 
sin itself and for its possible consequence 
of causing another’s foot to slip after it was 
firmly planted [fa-tazilla qadamu ba‘da 
thubutihd, q 16:94). In 0.41:29, unbelievers 
call upon God to show them some evil peo¬ 
ple so that they might “crush them beneath 
our feet” (tahta aqddmina). In 0,55:41 sinners 
will on judgment day (see last judgment) 
be “seized by their forelocks and their feet 
(aqdam).” 

The r-j-l root most often depicts feet in a 
baleful way, as in 0 26:49 (cf. 0 7:124), 
where Pharaoh (q.v.) threatens to cut off 
the hands and feet (arjul) of the Israelites 
and crucify them for believing in the 
“lord of Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.)” 

(0 26:47-8; 7:121-2) without royal permis¬ 
sion. The punishment of “those who wage 
war (q.v.) against God and his messenger, 
and strive for corruption (q.v.) throughout 
the land is execution, or crucifixion (q.v.), 
or the cutting off of hands and feet (arjul), 
or exile...” (0,5:33; see chastisement and 
punishment; law and the qur’an). The 
Qur’an views feet, as it views hands (q.v.), 
eyes (q.v.), and ears (q.v.) as key factors of 
human agency and marks of “creature- 
liness” (see 07 :I 951 see idols and images; 
anthropomorphism). Feet are not viewed 
negatively per se in the passages where 
rijl/arjul occur. Their sometimes symbolic¬ 
ally negative cast relates to human will and 
motives, not to the anatomical appendages, 
which are created for good ends. The 
power of the human foot is seen in the 
dramatic passage in 0 38:42, when Job 
(q.v.), suffering from thirst and filthy sores, 
calls upon God for help and is commanded 


to “Stamp [on the ground] with your foot” 
(urkud bi-rijlika), so as to bring forth cool, 
refreshing water for washing and drinking, 
as the passage concludes. The washing of 
the feet (arjul) in pre-worship ablutions is 
commanded in 0,5:6 (see cleanliness and 
ablution; ritual purity). 

Footsteps as traces or marks left behind 
by others are depicted in several passages, 
e.g. 043:22, where previous peoples fol¬ 
lowed their ancestors’ (see generations) 
footsteps (dthdr) with respect to religion be¬ 
cause of strong custom. God sent in the 
past messengers (see messenger) such as 
Noah (q.v.) and Abraham (q.v.), and 
others, later, in their footsteps ('ala dthari- 
him), such as Jesus (q.v.; 057:26-7). See 

also ANATOMY. 

Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Feminism and the Qur'an 

Feminism is understood to be a mode of 
analysis that includes: (1) the recognition of 
gender equality and of women’s rights that 
a particular religion, nation, society, or cul¬ 
ture may affirm in its basic tenets but with¬ 
hold in practice, and (2) identification of 
ways to secure the practice of such rights 
by women and men alike. The Qur’an, the 
basic text of Islam, taken as the word of 
God (q.v.), enunciates the equality of all 
human beings within a system of social 
justice that grants the same fundamental 
rights to women and men (see community 
and society in the qur’an). Muslim 


women, however, have been denied the 
exercise of many of their rights within pa¬ 
triarchal societies that speak in the name 
of Islam (see patriarchy). In developing 
their feminist discourses, women have 
looked to the Qur’an as Islam’s central and 
most sacred text, calling attention to its 
fundamental message of social justice and 
human equality and to the rights therein 
granted to women (see women and the 
qur’an). While feminisms grounded in the 
Qur’an are of most immediate concern to 
Muslims, they also make distinct contribu¬ 
tions to theorizing gender possibilities and 
gender relations more generally. Drawing 
upon the Qur’an, Muslim women have 
generated two basic feminist paradigms: i) 
feminism with Islam (discussed in the first 
section of this article, Qur’an consciousness 
and women’s rights), and 2) Islamic feminism 
(discussed below in the second section, 
Qur’anic hermeneutics and gender equality). 

Qur’an consciousness and women’s rights 
Feminism in Muslim countries and com¬ 
munities has from the start been formu¬ 
lated within religious parameters. The ear¬ 
liest paradigm, feminism with Islam, is a 
rights-centered feminism. Its beginnings 
are found in the late 19th century when 
some Muslim women in different parts of 
“the East,” drawing upon their newly ac¬ 
quired literacy and expanding social expo¬ 
sure, brought their qur’anic consciousness 
to bear as they grappled with issues related 
to their changing everyday lives in the face 
of encounters with modernity. Reflecting 
upon their own experience, and in the con¬ 
text of Islamic reformist movements call¬ 
ing for renewed ijtihad (individual investiga¬ 
tion of the sacred texts) and of national 
liberation struggles against colonial rule, 
some Muslim women began to evolve what 
can be recognized as a “feminist conscious¬ 
ness” before the term itself existed. They 
pointed out that the Qur’an accorded them 
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rights that were being withheld from them 
in practice, often in the name of Islam, 
and drew attention to constraints imposed 
upon them in the name of religion, there¬ 
by beginning to articulate a “feminism” 
backed by religious argumentation. 

Women in Egypt in the 1890’s, for exam¬ 
ple, cited the Qur’an to demonstrate that 
veiling the face was not a qur’anic require¬ 
ment as they had been made to believe 
(see veil; modesty). Women also argued 
against other practices and constraints 
imposed upon them, employing the holy 
book as their liberation text. One of the 
first Muslims to make a public demand for 
women’s religiously-granted rights, such as 
access to mosque worship, education, and 
new work opportunities was Malak HifnI 
Nasif, known also as Bahithat al-Badiya, 
who presented her claims at a nationalist 
conference in Cairo in 1911 and who had 
two years earlier published her feminist 
views in her book al-Nisa’iyyat. She articu¬ 
lated and acted upon a “feminism” before 
the term existed in Egypt; before long, 
however, others cited her as a feminist fore¬ 
bear. In Beirut in the 1920’s the Lebanese 
Nazira Zayn al-Dln of Lebanon, a woman 
learned in religion, invoking the qur’anic 
spirit of freedom, justice (see justice and 
injustice), and equality, including equality 
between women and men, argued against 
such injustices as the face veil and poly¬ 
gamy (see marriage and divorce) in her 
book Sufur wa-hijab published in 1928. Al¬ 
though the term “feminism” had recently 
come into circulation, Nazira Zayn al-Dln 
did not frame her call for the recuperation 
of women’s qur’anically granted rights in 
the language of feminism. Nevertheless, 
some of her Muslim contemporaries re¬ 
ferred to her work as feminist. 

Among the first Muslim women explicitly 
to link feminism and the Qur’an were 
members of the Egyptian Feminist Union 
who demanded full and equal rights for 
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women in the public sphere and a reduc¬ 
tion of inequalities in the private or family 
sphere. They adopted a gradualist position 
in calling for controls on men’s practice of 
divorce and polygamy, citing qur’anic 
verses (ayat) in support of their case. Egyp¬ 
tian feminist Ihsan al-QusI referenced the 
Qur’an in arguing for an end to the legal¬ 
ized institution of bayt al-ta’a or the forced 
restitution of an estranged wife to the con¬ 
jugal home. 

Historically, the first Muslim women to 
declare publicly their feminism did so in 
the context of western colonial occupation. 
Secure in their Islamic identity and firm 
about a feminism of their own making, 
they refused to be silenced by detractors 
who misrepresented their feminism, at¬ 
tempting to delegitimize it as a western 
anti-Islamic foreign imposition. Muslim 
feminists stressed the Islamic notion of 
maslaha (well-being or prosperity) of the 
umma (community of Muslims) insisting 
that the exercise of women’s rights would 
strengthen both the Muslim community 
and the nation as a whole, in its struggle 
to win and secure independence from for¬ 
eign rule. 

For most of the twentieth century, in 
different parts of the Muslim world, the 
paradigm of feminism with Islam that 
incorporated intersecting Islamic, nation¬ 
alist, and humanitarian (later human 
rights), and democratic discourses re¬ 
mained paramount. 

Qur’anic hermeneutics and gender equality 
Toward the end of the twentieth century, 
especially in the 1990’s, it became evident 
that there was a major paradigm shift un¬ 
derway. This was a shift towards a femi¬ 
nism grounded exclusively in religious 
discourse with the Qur’an as its central 
reference, or what is increasingly called 
Islamic feminism. The new Islamic femi¬ 
nism constitutes a move away from the ear- 
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her women’s rights-based focus toward a 
wider focus on gender equality and social 
justice as basic and intersecting principles 
enshrined in the Qur’an. Those who 
shaped the feminism with Islam discourse 
claimed an explicit feminist identity, while 
most of those who articulate Islamic femi¬ 
nism are reluctant to wear a feminist label. 

The new Islamic feminism emerged in 
the context of Islamic religious resurgence 
(including the growth of a global umma of 
vast proportions), of the spread of Islam- 
ism or political Islam, and at a moment 
when Muslim women had gained access to 
higher education on an unprecedented 
scale (see politics and the qur’an). Key 
formulators of the new Islamic feminist 
discourse are women who utilize their ad¬ 
vanced training in the religious sciences 
(see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF qur¬ 
’anic study) and other disciplines to re¬ 
interpret the Qur’an. In making the 
Qur’an the center of their attention, wom¬ 
en are recuperating their right as Muslims 
to reflectively examine (tadabbur) sacred 
scripture, thus disputing the exclusive au¬ 
thority men have arrogated to themselves 
to define Islam. The female exegetes 
(mufassirat) draw upon their own experi¬ 
ence as women as they pose fresh ques¬ 
tions. They proceed within an interpretive 
framework which maintains that the fun¬ 
damental ideas of the Qur’an cannot be 
contradicted by any of its parts. They per¬ 
form skilled deconstructions of qur’anic 
verses and enact fresh readings respectful 
of the spirit of the holy book while mindful 
of the letter of the text. 

This new gender-sensitive, or what can 
be called feminist, hermeneutics renders 
compelling confirmation of gender equal¬ 
ity in the Qur’an that was typically ob¬ 
scured as male interpreters constructed a 
corpus of commentary [tqfsTr, see exegesis 
of the qur’an: classical and medieval) 
promoting a classical doctrine of male 


superiority that reflected the mindset of 
the prevailing patriarchal cultures. Femi¬ 
nist hermeneutics distinguishes between 
the universal or timeless basic principles 
and the particular and contingent, which 
are understood as ephemeral. In the case 
of the latter, they have judged that certain 
practices were allowed in a limited and 
controlled fashion as a way of curtailing 
behaviors prevalent in the society into 
which the revelation (see revelation and 
inspiration) came, while encouraging be¬ 
lievers on a path to fuller justice and equal¬ 
ity in their human interactions. Feminist 
hermeneutics has taken three approaches: 
i) revisiting verses (ayat) of the Qur’an to 
correct false narratives in common circula¬ 
tion, such as the accounts of creation (q.v.) 
and of events in the primordial garden that 
have shored up claims of male superiority 
(see adam and eve; fall of man); 2) cit¬ 
ing verses that unequivocally enunciate 
the equality of women and men; and 3) 
deconstructing verses attentive to male 
and female difference that have been com¬ 
monly interpreted in ways that justify male 
domination. 

Exegetes such as Amina Wadud-Muhsin 
in her major work of exegesis Qur’an and 
woman, and Riffat Hassan, in various arti¬ 
cles and public lectures, have corrected the 
widely-circulated but erroneous narratives 
(traditionally repeated by the religiously 
trained and the wider populace alike) pur¬ 
porting to be qur’anic. One such narrative 
insists that the woman was created out of 
the man (from a crooked rib of Adam) and 
thus woman was a secondary or derivative 
creature. Another concerns the events in 
the garden of Eden claiming that Eve 
tempted Adam, thus making woman re¬ 
sponsible for the downfall of man and en¬ 
forcing the stereotype of the female as se¬ 
ductress. Wadud-Muhsin and Hassan point 
to verses of the Qur’an declaring that 
women and men were created at the same 


moment as two mates (each mate is re¬ 
ferred to by the masculine noun zany) out 
of a single self or soul (nafs). For example, 
54:1 states: “Ohmankind [humankind]! 
Reverence your guardian-lord, who creat¬ 
ed you from a single person, created, of 
like nature, his mate, and from the two 
scattered [like seeds] countless men and 
women.” In the Qur’an both Adam and 
Eve fell into temptation in the garden (q.v.), 
both were expelled, both repented (see 
repentance and penance) and both were 
equally forgiven. 

The new interpreters stress that the 
Qur’an makes clear the fundamental 
equality of women and men. Human be¬ 
ings, whatever their sex, are distinguished 
one above the other only in piety (q.v.; 
taqwa). “Oh mankind [humankind]! We 
have created you from a single (pair) of a 
male and a female... verily the most hon¬ 
ored of you in the sight of God (is he [or 
she] who is) the most righteous of you 
[who possesses the most taqwa\” (0,49:13). 
Aziza al-Hibri and other female exegetes 
point to the qur’anic principle of tawhid as 
affirming the oneness of God as the su¬ 
preme being and the equality of all human 
beings as his creatures. All Muslims are 
enjoined to fulfill the trusteeship or moral 
agency ( khilafa, see caliph) that is en¬ 
trusted to them as human beings. 

While fundamentally equal, humans have 
been created biologically different for the 
perpetuation of the species. Only in partic¬ 
ular contexts and circumstances will males 
and females assume different contingent 
roles and functions. Woman alone can give 
birth (q.v.) and nurse, and thus in this par¬ 
ticular circumstance a husband is enjoined 
by the Qur’an to provide material support 
(see family) as indicated in q 4:34, “Men 
are in charge of (or the managers of, 
qawwamun c ala) women because God has 
given the one more than the other (bima 
faddala llahu ba’dahum ’ala ba l din), and be- 
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cause they support them from their 
means.” Wadud-Muhsin, Hassan, and al- 
Hibri demonstrate that qawwdmun conveys 
the notion of “providing for” and that the 
term is used prescriptively to signify that 
men ought to provide for women in the 
context of child-bearing and rearing but 
does not mean that women cannot neces¬ 
sarily provide for themselves in that cir¬ 
cumstance. The term qawwdmun does not 
signify that all men are unconditionally in 
charge of (or have authority over) all 
women all the time, as traditional male in¬ 
terpreters have claimed, nor does the term 
faddala indicate male superiority over 
women, as is also commonly claimed. Such 
female exegetes thus show how common 
male interpretations have turned the spe¬ 
cific and contingent into universals. In con¬ 
fronting the masculinist argument that 
men have authority over women, feminist 
Qur'an commentary both deconstructs 
particular verses, such as those cited above, 
and draws attention to other verses that 
affirm mutuality of responsibilities: for 
example, Q, 9:71, which says that “The be¬ 
lievers, male and female, are protectors of 
one another” (i.e. they have mutual awliyd'; 
see FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP). 

The rigorous scrutiny and contextualiza- 
tion of qur’anic terms and phrases pursued 
by female commentators exposes the patri¬ 
archal inflections given to many qur’anic 
passages in classical interpretations pro¬ 
duced by men and demonstrates how such 
patriarchal interpretations contradict the 
basic qur’anic message of gender equality. 
The project of Qur’an-based Islamic femi¬ 
nism, while still in its foundational stage, 
continues to be meticulously elaborated 
and is fast gaining wider ground. See also 
gender; contemporary critical 
practices; exegesis of the qur’an: 

EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY. 

Margot Badran 
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Festivals and Commemorative 
Days 

Periodic celebrations held either to honor 
the memory of particular individuals or to 
remember or mark events important in 
sacred history. The Qur’an does not use 
the word holiday ('id), but this word has 
come to be employed for two feast days: 
the breaking of the fast of Ramadan (‘id 
al-jitr), and the “great ‘id” the feast of sac¬ 
rifice ('id al-adha) at the end of the rites 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca ( hajj; see 
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pilgrimage). To these two feast days Mus¬ 
lims later added other celebrations and 
commemorative days, including the cele¬ 
bration of the Prophet’s birthday, those 
commemorating the dates of death of var¬ 
ious saints, and the Shl'i (see shi'ism and 
the qur’an) commemoration of the pas¬ 
sion and death of the Prophet’s grandson, 

The fast of Ramadan and ‘Id al-fitr 
The Qur’an says in verse 2:183, “Fasting 
(q.v.) is prescribed for you as it was for 
those before you, that you may learn piety 
(or protect yourself, la c allakum tattaqun).” 
Hadlths tell us that before the institution of 
Ramadan (q.v.), Muslims observed the pre- 
Islamic fast of ‘Ashura’ in the month of 
Muharram. After the emigration from 
Mecca to Medina (hijra, see emigration), 
according to hadith (see hadith and the 
qur’an), the Prophet learned from the 
Jews that ‘Ashura was the day when Moses 
(q.v.) and the Israelites were rescued from 
the hand of Pharaoh (see children of 
Israel). Muhammad told the Jews, “We 
are closer to Moses than you,” and ordered 
the Muslims to observe it. But when the 
fast of Ramadan was instituted, the fast of 
‘Ashura’ was made optional (Muslim, SahTh, 
ii, 548-51). The excellence of fasting is such 
that the breath of a person who is fasting 
(which would normally not have a pleasant 
odor) would be sweeter than the fragrance 
of musk to God (ibid., 558-60). The Qur¬ 
’an tells us that Ramadan is the month in 
which the Qur’an was revealed (q 2:185; 
this is generally understood to mean that 
this is when the Qur’an was first revealed). 
Hadith tells us that Ramadan carries par¬ 
ticular excellence because “the gates of 
mercy are opened, the gates of hell are 
locked, and the devils are chained” (Mus¬ 
lim, SahTh, ii, 524). Of particular blessed¬ 
ness is the “night of power [or destiny]” 

(laylat al-qadr, see night of power), de¬ 
scribed in the Qur’an as “better than a 


thousand months; in it the angels and the 
spirit (q.v.) come down with the permission 
of their lord, concerning every matter; 
peace it is until the rise of dawn” 

(q 97:3-5). Many hadlths tell us that this 
night is among the last ten days of the 
month of Ramadan, during which the 
Prophet would remain in the mosque in 
prayer (itikaf), a practice which is contin¬ 
ued by pious Muslims today. Some hadlths 
specify that it is the night of the 27th of 
Ramadan (Muslim, SahTh, ii, 573-4). The 
month of Ramadan is a time of extra 
prayers at night (salat al-tarawTh) and often 
of added devotions and religious studies 
during the day, when Muslims (except the 
sick, old, travelers or menstruating women) 
should observe a total fast from all food, 
drink and sexual intercourse (see absti¬ 
nence; prayer). All of these are allowed 
at nighttime, however, and in some coun¬ 
tries the breaking of the fast at the time of 
the sunset prayer (often accompanied by 
giving of food to the poor) is a time of 
celebration and feasting. In urban areas, 
offices and businesses might alter their 
work hours to accommodate the fast, clos¬ 
ing at noon and reopening in the evening, 
and families visit each other at night. In 
the “popular quarters” of Cairo, residents 
hang out colored lamps during Ramadan, 
and there are special displays of folkloric 
dances and Sufi dhikr at nighttime. The 
feast that marks the end of Ramadan is a 
day when no fasting is allowed at all 
(Muslim, SahTh, ii, 553), and it is custom¬ 
ary for families to dress well on that day 
and visit each other (an important recent 
study of this fast is Nabhan, Das Fest des 
Fastenbrechns). 

The pilgrimage to Mecca and ‘Id al-adha 
The hajj is an elaborate ritual that takes 
place once a year, involving a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, circumambulation of the Ka'ba 
(q.v.) seven times in a counterclockwise 
direction, praying at the place where Abra- 
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ham (q.v.; Ibrahim) stood to pray, touching 
or kissing, if possible, the black stone that 
marks the commencement of circumam- 
bulation, running seven times between the 
hills of Safa and Marwa (q.v.), stoning pil¬ 
lars representing Satan (see devil), a 
vigil from noon to sunset on the plain of 
c Arafa (q.v.) where pilgrims ask for forgive¬ 
ness, and the sacrificial offering of an ani¬ 
mal. All of these rituals contain special 
prescriptions and prohibitions regarding 
dress, bodily adornment or grooming, sex¬ 
ual activity, and hunting. The books of 
hadith and fiqh are concerned with inform¬ 
ing Muslims of the many details of the 
ritual and how to perform them. The ra¬ 
tionale of the pilgrimage is clarified there 
mainly in terms of the provision of forgive¬ 
ness (q.v.) of sins: “There is no day when 
God sets free more servants from hell than 
the day of ‘Arafa. He draws near, then 
praises them to the angels, saying, ‘What 
do these want?’” (Muslim, Sahih, ii, 680). 

In this literature the commemorative func¬ 
tions of the rituals are not emphasized. 

The Qur’an tells us that the Ka'ba was 
built by Abraham and Ishmael (q.v.; 

Isma'll) at God’s command as a place of 
pilgrimage (q, 2:125, 127), and people are 
told to take the “station of Abraham” 
(maqdm Ibrahim) as a place of prayer 
(q, 2:125), but the association of the rituals 
with events from the life of Abraham and 
his family may have come later. Most of 
the ritual elements were practiced in the 
pre-Islamic hajj, and were modified by the 
Prophet only in minor aspects. Later leg¬ 
ends associated the well of Zamzam (see 
wells and springs), located near the 
Ka'ba, with God’s provision of water to 
Ishmael and his mother, Hajar, in the de¬ 
sert; the running between Safa and Marwa 
with Hajar’s frantic search for water; the 
stoning at Muzdalifa with Abraham and 
Ishmael’s resistance of Iblis’s (q.v.) tempta¬ 
tion to abandon God’s command to Abra¬ 
ham to sacrifice his son; and the sacrifice of 


an animal as a commemoration of God’s 
provision of an animal for Abraham to 
sacrifice in place of his son (Yaqut, Mu jam, 
ii, 943; AzraqT, Akhbdr, i, 4-5, 31-2; Jeffery, 
Islam, 205-11; Denny, Introduction, 132-6). In 
this respect, the animal sacrifice is purely 
commemorative and has no redemptive 
significance. The language of the Qur’an is 
less than explicit: the “gift” or “offering” is 
to be brought to its place (q, 2:196), and 
shared with the poor (q 22:36; see also 
almsgiving). “And for every nation (umma) 
we have appointed rites of devotion (man- 
sak) that they may mention (li-yadhkuru) the 
name of God over the cattle that he has 
bestowed upon them (‘ala ma razaqahum min 
bahimati 1-an‘ami)” (q. 22:34). The feast of 
sacrifice is celebrated by all Muslims all 
over the world at the same time as it is 
celebrated by the pilgrims who are on the 
hajj (see also sacrifice; consecration 
of animals). 

The celebration of the two feast days is 
meant to be a time of rejoicing. Fasting on 
these days is not allowed. According to a 
hadith, Abu Bakr entered the room of his 
daughter ‘A’isha (see ‘a’isha bint abi 
bakr), wife of the Prophet, and found girls 
singing about the batde of Bu'ath, a pre- 
Islamic custom. He was shocked and ex¬ 
claimed, “Are the songs of Satan sung in 
the house of the Prophet, and this on a 
feast day?” The Prophet, however, told 
him to leave them alone: “Every people 
has its holiday, and this is ours” (Muslim, 
Sahih, ii, 419-20; Bukhari, Sahih, 205-6). 

This text is interpreted as permitting songs 
and merry-making on the feast days, 
though many commentators hasten to 
caution against excess in this regard. 

The visitation of tombs and celebration of saints’ 

After the hajj, it is recommended that pil¬ 
grims visit the tomb of the Prophet in 
Medina (q.v.). The excellence of Medina 
over other places is well-attested in hadith 
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(Muslim, Sahih, ii, 686-99), and the space 
between the Prophet’s tomb and his pulpit 
is described as “one of the gardens of par¬ 
adise” (ibid., 696). There are hadlths pro¬ 
hibiting the visiting of graves, but this pro¬ 
hibition was lifted in later hadlths (Ghazall, 
Iliya) i, 320). In time, the tombs of people 
popularly recognized as saints (awliya) be¬ 
came the focus of pilgrimage because of 
the blessing (baraka) to be obtained from 
visiting them, especially during their anni¬ 
versary celebrations, their mawlid. The dev¬ 
otees of some saints even claimed that the 
visitation of their tombs could replace the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The literal meaning of mawlid is “birth¬ 
day,” but in most cases the celebration 
takes place on the anniversary of the 
saint’s death, which is seen as his or her 
rebirth into the presence of God or “wed¬ 
ding” with the divine presence. In fact, 
such celebrations in the Indian subconti¬ 
nent are called l urs, “wedding.” The cele¬ 
bration of mawlids might have begun with 
the (Shi'ite) Fatimid celebrations of the 
birthdays of the Prophet, c All (see ‘alT b. 
abi talib), Fatima (q.v.), and the reign¬ 
ing Imam (q.v.; see also family of the 
prophet; people of the house). N. Kap- 
tein has demonstrated that the mawlid al- 
nabi was introduced in Egypt under the 
Fatimids, certainly by the 6th/i2th century, 
but not before 415/1024, the date which is 
commonly attested being 517/1123 ( Muham¬ 
mad’s birthday festival, 9, 23). Although to¬ 
day’s festivities differ in form from those 
of the Fatimids (the Fatimid celebrations 
were held in court during daylight hours, 
whereas the modern mawlid is a popular 
nocturnal carnival), we lack evidence as 
to how, exactly, Sunni Islam adopted this 
Shfite tradition. 

Sunni historians and theologians trace 
the origin of the mawlid to a Prophet’s 
birthday celebration in Ibril, southeast of 
Mosul, in 1207, arranged by Muzaffar 


al-Dln Kokbori Kokburii, a brother-in-law 
of Saladin, and this celebration, influ¬ 
enced by Christian rites, bore many of the 
features of the modern-day mawlid (Ibn 
Khallikan, Wajayat al-a’yan, ii, 550 f.; von 
Grunebaum, Muhammadan festivals, 73-6). 
Von Grunebaum says that with the growth 
of Sufism in Egypt under the Sunni 
Ayyubids (1171-1250), the mawlid took root 
there and spread from there throughout 
the Muslim world (. Muhammadan festivals, 

73). During the same period, in Muslim 
Spain and northern Morocco, the mawlid 
was introduced as a way of countering 
Christian influence. The Prophet’s mawlid, 
in medieval times as well as today, was 
sponsored by the government and attended 
by prominent officials. The word mawlid is 
used not only for the day of celebration, 
but also for a poem celebrating the 
Prophet, and such poems may be found 
publicly recited throughout the Muslim 
world, in many different languages (Fuchs, 
Mawlid). We do not know when the anni¬ 
versary celebrations of saints’ days began, 
variously called mawlid or ziydra or Sets in 
different countries, and their importance 
varies from one country to another. In 
Egypt, thousands of saints’ days are cele¬ 
brated annually, and some Sufis spend 
much of their lives traveling the circuit of 
mawlid celebrations (Hoffman, Sufism, mys¬ 
tics and saints in modern Egypt, 89-118; 
McPherson, Moulids of Egypt). 

The sanctity of a saint’s shrine is gene¬ 
rated by the fact that it contains its own 
spiritual center, its own axis that reaches 
toward heaven, whereas the mosque di¬ 
rects prayers toward the spiritual center of 
the Ka'ba. To the saint’s devotees, the pure 
body of the holy person buried in the tomb 
provides a center that constitutes a more 
direct link to heaven than may be found at 
a mosque. The degree of sanctity attrib¬ 
uted to a saint’s shrine depends on the 
holiness of the person, indicated especially 
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through the degree of kinship to the 
Prophet. Saints’ shrines exude a sense of 
power and tranquility, and people visit 
them to feel peace, seek refuge from their 
problems, and appeal to the intervention of 
the saint. Saints’ shrines are perceived as 
places of mercy (q.v.) for the oppressed 
(see oppressed on earth) and places of 
power. Visitors cling to the maqsura, the 
barrier erected around the tabut, a draped, 
box-shaped structure built over the burial 
place of the saint. They kiss and rub the 
maqsura and then rub their faces to transfer 
some of the saint’s baraka to themselves. 

The holiness of the saint extends to the 
surrounding space and anything distrib¬ 
uted there to visitors, such as water, candy 
or perfume. Visitors circumambulate the 
tomb in a counterclockwise direction, fer¬ 
vently murmuring prayers. Visitors might 
make a vow to sacrifice an animal and dis¬ 
tribute the meat or some other food to the 
shrine visitors and the poor if their prayers 
are answered. Such sacrifices take place 
outside the shrine. Dhikr, the Sufi ritual of 
repeated recitation of the names of God, 
accompanied by rhythmic breathing and 
particular body movements such as bowing 
forward or turning from side to side, often 
to the accompaniment of music and sing¬ 
ing, may be performed within or outside a 
shrine during the mawlid or some other 
special visiting day. (In Cairo some of the 
major saints and members of the Prophet’s 
family have weekly dhikrs on a particular 
day of the week.) Specific customs vary 
somewhat from one country to the next, 
but evince a remarkable similarity. Visit¬ 
ors also sometimes sing songs of praise to 
the Prophet and his family. Some visitors 
sit by the shrine, perhaps reading the 
Qur’an. Others sit along the outside wall 
of the shrine to absorb the blessing of the 

During the mawlids in Egypt, many peo¬ 
ple camp outside on the grounds surround¬ 


ing the shrines for days or even weeks, 
offering food and drink to passers-by. The 
actual day of the mawlid is the last night of 
the celebration, the “great night,” the cul¬ 
mination of the festivities’ intensity. The 
festivities begin anywhere from two weeks 
to two nights before the great night, but 
build until they reach a feverish pitch on 
that night when the densest crowds are in 
attendance, and activities persist until the 
dawn prayer. Some mawlids open with a 
procession of Sufi orders, carrying banners 
and chanting praises. A few of them end 
with a procession as well. Secular activities, 
such as the selling of food and toys and 
attractions like shooting games for men 
and giant swing sets for children, also 
attract many people. Some mawlids also 
feature stalls where barbers provide cir¬ 
cumcisions. In the mosque of Sayyid 
Ahmad al-BadawI on the “great night” of 
his mawlid in the Egyptian Delta town of 
Tanta, the vast floor of the mosque and 
shrine is covered with families packed 
tightly together, while they spend the 
night. 

The celebration of mawlids has been criti¬ 
cized by many modern Muslim reformers, 
especially because of the mixing of men 
and women and the prominence of secular 
activities, but also because praying at the 
tombs of saints is perceived by some Mus¬ 
lims as misguided or even idolatrous (see 
intercession). Defenders of the celebra¬ 
tions often point to the commemorative 
function of the mawlids : They serve to edu¬ 
cate people about the lives of the saints 
who are models of piety. The educational 
function of the mawlids of the saints is not, 
however, very much in evidence. Only the 
mawlid of the Prophet appears to be ac¬ 
companied by much oral recitation of his 
life. Visiting of the tombs of the Imams in 
Shl'i Islam is not as controversial as the 
visitation of the tombs of saints among 
Sunni Muslims. 
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Commemorating Husayn’s martyrdom 
Of all the Muslim festivals, the one that 
appears most directly commemorative is 
the Twelver Shl’l commemoration of the 
death of the Prophet’s grandson Husayn at 
Karbala’ on the tenth day of the Islamic 
month of Muharram, the feast of ‘Ashura. 
Husayn’s death is not only perceived as a 
martyrdom or as a tragic victimization of 
the righteous members of the Prophet’s 
family, it is also seen as having a redemp¬ 
tive effect for those who love Husayn, 
grieve over his death, and are willing to 
share in the suffering of him and his family. 
“Just as Christ sacrificed himself on the al¬ 
tar of the cross to redeem humanity, so did 
Husayn allow himself to be killed on the 
plains of Karbala’ to purify the Muslim 
community of sins” (Enayat, Political 
thought, 183). The customs of ritual griev¬ 
ing, involving oral recitations of the pas¬ 
sion of Husayn with public demonstrations 
of mourning, the “passion plays” ( ta’ziya, 
cf. Chelkowski, Ta’ziya), and the proces¬ 
sions of self-flagellation introduced by the 
Safawids in the sixteenth century gave 
Shl'ism a distinct ritual complex that as¬ 
sumed great importance in the solidifica¬ 
tion of communal identity as well as em¬ 
phasizing the distinctiveness of Shl’ism 
from Sunnism. In Egypt, an entirely Sunni 
country, Husayn’s death is commemorated 
and love for Husayn is celebrated, but the 
Shi’i festival is distinctive for its identifica¬ 
tion with his suffering and the public dis¬ 
play of mourning. 

Valerie J. Hoffman 
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Fetus see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 
AND STAGES OF LIFE 

Fig see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION 


Fighting 

Violent physical struggle for victory. The 
Arabic term for fighting (qital) is a derived 
form of the root q-t-l, the essential mean¬ 
ing of which is to kill. Its third verbal form 
(qatala) suggests mutuality, i.e. to fight, and 
is the most common term for such combat 
in the Qur’an. Haraba in the Qur’an like¬ 
wise means to fight and is derived from the 
root h-r-b, from which war (harb) is derived, 
although it is sometimes used in reference 
to the activity of brigands who wage war 
against God by sowing corruption (q.v.) on 
earth (e.g. Q, 5:33-4; cf. Abou El Fadl, Ah- 
kam al-bughat). Attention here will be lim- 
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ited to fighting as derived from qital (see 
also EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; JIHAD). 

Competition and fighting between unre¬ 
lated or distantly related kinship (q.v.) 
groups was a regular characteristic of pre- 
Islamic Arabian life (see clans and 
tribes; pre-islamic Arabia and the 
Qur’an), and Jewish and Christian Arabs 
regularly engaged in such fighting along 
with non-monotheistic Arabs (q.v.; see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; JEWS AND 
Judaism). Common cultural norms in pre- 
Islamic Arabia regulated warfare and for¬ 
bade fighting at certain sacred places 
{haram, pi. ahrdm; see sacred precincts) 
and during certain sacred periods known 
commonly as the sacred months (al-ashhur 
al-hurum). Aspects of these pre-islamic cul¬ 
tural characteristics are reflected in the 
Qur’an, which, as the word of God, in¬ 
tended to replace the role of tribal culture 
in regulating much of Arabian social be¬ 
havior (see Q 2:190-1, 194, 217; 9:5, 36; see 

COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AnJ 
REVELATION and inspiration). 

The Qur’an refers to fighting between 
kinship groups, Muslims fighting non-Mus¬ 
lims or being attacked by them, Muslims 
fighting other Muslims, and fighting “in 
the path of God” {fi sabili llahi, see path 
or way). The Qur’an is not completely 
consistent insofar as some verses appear to 
discourage fighting (q 15:94-5; 16:125) while 
others allow fighting for the purpose of de¬ 
fense (q 2:190; 22:39-40), encourage fight¬ 
ing with certain restrictions (q 2:191, 217) 
or command fighting without limitations 
(q 2:216; cf. 9:5). Muslim exegetes have at¬ 
tempted to resolve the problem by suggest¬ 
ing that the qur’anic doctrine on fighting 
evolved through stages during Muham¬ 
mad’s prophetic mission from an early pe¬ 
riod of virtual pacifism to its final position 
of commanding believers to fight idolatry 
(see idolatry and idolaters) and God’s 
enemies (q.v.) without restriction (see 


CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; PROPHETS 

and prophethood). Modern scholars 
have begun to challenge this notion, sug¬ 
gesting that such an understanding may 
have been imposed on the Qur’an by a 
later generation wishing to apply divine 
authority (q.v.) to the Islamic conquests 
(q.v.; cf. Sachedina, Justifications). The 
various qur’anic statements on fighting 
may in fact reflect different layers of opin¬ 
ion about fighting among early Muslims 
(Firestone, Jihad). 

Fighting “in the path of God” is com¬ 
manded in the Qur’an (q 2:190, 244; 

4:74-6, 84), as are other activities defined as 
pious (q 2:195, 261-2; 4:89; 8:60, 72-4; 
9:19-20, etc.; see piety). Those who engage 
in fighting in the path of God are admitted 
into the garden (q.v.; al-janna ) or remain in 
some way alive after dying in battle 

(ft 2:154; 3:i57-8, 169; 3:158, 169, 195; 4:74; 

9: 89, in; 47:4-6, 36; see life), a view 
which has no parallel in pre-islamic cul¬ 
ture. God assists or even engages in the 
fighting on behalf of Muslim warriors 
(ft 3 :1 23-5, 166-7; 8:17, 65-6; 9:14, 25-6; 
48:23). Other verses also command fighting 
not defined specifically as in the path of 
God (q 2:216; 4:76; 8:39; 9:123, etc.). The 
repetitive nature of the command along 
with the above and other evidence suggests 
that a significant faction of Muhammad’s 
followers opposed fighting religious wars, a 
view that seems to have lost out to a more 
militant faction (on qur’anic evidence of 
resistance to religious warring, see war), 

Reuven Firestone 
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Figurative Language see rhetoric 
of the qur’an; similes; metaphor 

Filth see cleanliness and ablution 


Fire 

Combustion, manifested in light and heat, 
which was classified in the classical world 
as one of the four elements. Fire occurs in 
the Qur’an both in the other world as well 
as in this world and it can assume different 

As far as the other world is concerned, it 
is the element that characterizes hell (q.v.) 
and therefore carries the charge of tor¬ 
ment (’adhab) for the damned. Within this 
context, the following terms, which in 
many cases merely denote hell, are used: 
nor, fire (sometimes specified by jahannam: 
ndrjahannam, as in q. 9:35, 68; 35:36; 72:23; 
98:6 );jahim, a term relating to the intense¬ 
ness of fire; salt; fire or flame; laid, flame 
(a single occurrence in Q 70:15); and saqar 
(only four occurrences, one in Q 54:48, the 
other three concentrated in Q 74:26, 27 and 
42), a word originating in a root used to de¬ 
scribe “a fire so hot that it melts bodies and 
spirits” (Lisan al-Arab). These last two 


terms are generally considered to be pro¬ 
per names for hell. Finally, there is hutama 
(two occurrences, both in q 104:4 and 5) 
defined by the Qur’an itself as “the fire 
lighted by God.” Three other terms relat¬ 
ing to the intensity of hell-fire and refer¬ 
ring to the diverse figures it may assume 
can be found in connection with the word 
‘adhab, pain or punishment: ‘adhab al-hariq, 
“the torment of burning” (q 3:181; 8:50; 
22:g, 22; 85:10); ‘adhab al-hamim, “the tor¬ 
ment of boiling water” (q 44:48); and 
‘adhab al-samum, “the torment of the blaz¬ 
ing and stinking wind” (q 52:27). 

Fire fills up infernal space in its entirety, 
turning it into an igneous abyss from which 
there is no escape. The flames stretch out 
in horizontal columns (q, 104:8-9) and close 
around the damned who are additionally 
surrounded by the abyss’s vertical burning 
walls (q 18:29) and therefore unable “to re¬ 
pulse the fire neither from their faces, nor 
from their backs” (a 21:39). These flames 
throw out sparks so heavy that the Qur’an 
compares them, according to two different 
readings (see readings of the qur’an) of 
the verse in question (a 77:32), with either 
fortified castles (qasr) or logs (qasar), flying 
as fast as she-camels, the black color of 
which is tinged with yellow (q, 77:33). Such 
fire spares nothing and nobody: Its favorite 
combustible is stone and human flesh 
(q 2:24; 66:6); part of its functions is to 
“roast” (salla, asla) the damned who are 
clad in igneous garments (q 22:19) or in 
clothes made out of either boiling copper 
or pitch (^ 14:50, according to whether one 
reads qitrin anin, as Ibn ‘Abbas does, or 
qatiran. as others do). Thus it spares noth- 
ing ( a 74:28-9) and burns away the skin, 
which, however, will be replaced by a 
new one every time that “it is done to a 
turn” ( nadijat , a 4 : 5 6 )i “eager to roast” 

(a 70:15-6), it is called al-hutama (a 104:5-6) 
from a root meaning “to break,” and is 


thought to shatter whatever enters it (cf. 
the discussion of al-hutama in Tabari, Tafm, 
ad Q. 104:5-9), penetrating even to their vis¬ 
cera (104:6-7). While doing so, it makes an 
awful noise (q, 25:12) that resembles the 
bray of an ass (q 67:7), a sound generally 
considered to be very ugly (q, 31:19). 

In this fiery furnace and in contrast with 
the numerous gushing springs (see wells 
and springs) that characterize the qur- 
’anic paradise (q.v.), a single well spouts 
boiling water (cj 88:5), that is to say, liquid 
fire, with a putrid stuff called ghassaq 
(O. 38:57; 78:24-5) and pus ( ma’sadid ) 

Q. 14:16), the only beverage at the disposal 
of the damned (q, 6:70; 37:67; 38:57; 40:72; 
47 :l 5; 56:42, 54, 93; 78:25). They have to 
drink it straight out of the well, whether 
because it is poured on their heads or be¬ 
cause they are immersed in it; this not only 
involves the burning up of their bowels but 
also of their skin (£ 18:29; 22:19-20; 40:72; 
44:47- 8 ; 56:42, 55, 93)- Due to this igneous 
beverage that is incapable of quenching 
the thirst of the damned, they will roam in 
the midst of the flames and the boiling wa¬ 
ter (Q, 55:44), and will drink it as if they 
were “lost and thirsty camels” (a 56:55). 

Hell-fire also brings about a specific vege¬ 
tation, a bush and a tree, bearing fruits 
conceived to torture the damned, which to¬ 
gether with ghislln (a 69:36) — like ghassaq, 
a putrid matter — are the only food of 
which their diet is composed: the dan\ a 
well known dry bush that also grows in the 
Najd and the Tihama (sometimes men¬ 
tioned in ancient poetry as the exemplary 
bad pasture since it dries the she-camel’s 
udders), bears blood-red, prickly fruit that 
has a bitter taste and “neither fattens, nor 
allays hunger” (a 88:6-7). The zaqqum, for 
its part, a tree mentioned thrice in the 
Qur’an (a 37 :6 2; 44T3; 56:52) and corre¬ 
sponding, like the dan ) to a terrestrial spe¬ 
cies which can be found in South Arabia, if 


one credits the remark made by the bota¬ 
nist Abu Hanlfa al-Dlnawarl (cf. Lisan al- 
‘Arab), grows at the very bottom of the fur¬ 
nace. Its fruit looks like snakes’ or demons’ 
heads (ru’us al-shayatin) that “seethe in the 
bellies like melted bronze, like boiling wa¬ 
ter” ( ka-l-muhliyaghlifi l-butun ka-ghalyi 
l-hamim, a 44:45-6). These rather disgusting 
dishes, all derived from fire, are globally 
qualified as ta ‘am dhu ghussa, “food that gets 
stuck in the throat” (a 73:13). 

In the end, the flames as well as the scanty 
infernal flora cast a smoky, sparing, dark 
shadow (a 56:43-4) that, contrary to the 
beneficent shade spread by the luxuriant 
vegetation of paradise, does not at all re¬ 
fresh and, as such, is incapable of protect¬ 
ing the damned from the omnipresent fire. 

The igneous element that invests the in¬ 
fernal space has its representatives in this 
world, all of them more or less connected 
with the other world. Fire is connoted in 
this world in connection with: the sun 
(q.v.); the cataclysms that have annihilated 
various non- or wrong-believing peoples 
(see punishment stories), all of 
which — save perhaps the deluge — are 
connected with fire; the burning stakes 
set up for Abraham (q.v.) by his idolatrous 
kin who do not want to be turned from 
their unbelief (see belief and unbelief; 
q_ 2i:68-g; 29:24; 37:97; Abraham, however, 
is able to walk unscathed through the 
flames, having been saved by God, who 
says ‘O fire, be coolness and peace for 
Abraham’ [<2 21:69]) and the People of the 
Ditch (q.v.; ashab al-ukhdud, q 85:4-8); the 
fire of war and the fire of sacrifice — each 
mentioned once (respectively at (2 5:64 and 
<2 3:183); the earthly fire of which human¬ 
kind can take advantage (q, 36:79-80; 
56:70-3); and, finally, the burning bush 
(Q, 20:9-14; 27:7-9; 28:29-30). Although a 
very rich vocabulary is used to describe the 
above-mentioned cataclysms, the word 


generally used for terrestrial fire is nar; 
most of the terms employed with regard to 
hell-fire disappear, jahim occurring only 
once in the context of the story of Abra¬ 
ham (q 37:97). 

As far as the qur’anic sun (shams) is con¬ 
cerned, it clearly appears to be nothing 
other than hell-fire: it is said to set to the 
west of the earth in a well of black mud 
(or, according to another reading, in a boil¬ 
ing well: Ji 'aynin hami’atin, q 18:86), and to 
rise the next day in the east, so that during 
the night, like the Mesopotamian sun-god 
Samas, it must pass through the subterra¬ 
nean hell where it takes in a supply of fire. 
Thus, the fiery Arabian sun’s task consists 
in ripening and withering the earthly vege¬ 
tation to which the spring rains have given 
rise (see earth). And in so far as shams is 
female, she forms a pair with life-giving- 
rain (ma’, ghayth), sun’s male homology in 
this world; the former represents the cos¬ 
mic fire that characterizes hell, whereas the 
latter symbolizes the cosmic fresh water 
that characterizes paradise. 

With respect to the terrestrial ‘adhab of 
the annihilated peoples, the central igneous 
figure responsible for the death of four of 
them, Thamud (q.v.), ‘Ad (q.v.), Midian 
(q.v.), Moses (q.v.) and his people — the an¬ 
nihilation of this last group, however, being 
only momentary, as they are restored to life 
shordy thereafter — is the thunderbolt to 
which the text refers with four different 
words. These are: sa’iqa, “thunderbolt” 

(Q. 4 i:i 3> j 7; 5 i: 43"5)> ra Jf a > “ a single shock” 
(q 7 : 77-8), sayha, “a single cry” (q 11:67, 
15:80-3; 54:31), and taghiya, “the excessive 
one” (q 69:5), all used to describe the tor¬ 
ment of the Thamud, thus implying the 
same atmospheric phenomenon. Sa'iqa is 
“a fire that falls off the heaven with a terri¬ 
ble thunder-clap” (Lisdn al- c Arab) as well as 
“the flash of lightning when it burns a hu¬ 
man being” (ibid.), and one may therefore 


conclude that rajfa describes the shock ac¬ 
tually felt by the struck victim, whereas 
Sayha, being at the same time a metaphor 
for God’s anger (q.v.), expresses the audible 
apprehension of the phenomenon in ques¬ 
tion. Finally, taghiya seems to refer to the 
fact that any excessive event, no matter 
what it is, is considered to be negative. 

A second group of non- or wrong-believ¬ 
ing people — the people of Lot (q 7:84; 
11:82-3; i5 : 74; 2540; 26:173; 27:58; 51:33; 
54:34) and the so-called “People of the Ele¬ 
phant” (q.v.; q 105:1-5) — have been anni¬ 
hilated by stone rains, to which the sayha 
(q 15:73) must be added, at least as far as 
the people of Lot are concerned. Solid 
rains in the Qur’an are always bound to 
fire, because the stones are thought either 
to have been baked in it or at least branded 
(musawwama, q 11:82-3) with it- They can 
also bring out a specific vegetation (see 

AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION) - Ushar, 

fwrmal and han^al — that is, like the infer¬ 
nal flora, caustic and bitter, and therefore 
inedible even for animals, and capable of 
causing diseases like smallpox (judari) and 
measles (hasaba) that are supposed to lead, 
like fire itself, to the putrescence of the en¬ 
tire body (see the legend of the People of 
the Elephant in Tabari, la nidi, i, 942-5; id., 
History, 229-35; cf - id -. xxx , 3°3'4l- 

The last group of annihilated nations is 
composed of Pharaoh’s (q.v.) troops and 
Noah’s (q.v.) people, both apparendy vic¬ 
tims of water (q.v.): salt-water with regard 
to the first, fresh water for the latter. Yet 
some textual data point to the fact that sea¬ 
water might have been considered a mix¬ 
ture of fresh water and fire: at first, the 
Qur’an qualifies it as milh ujaj (q 25:53; 
35:12), the second of these epithets mean¬ 
ing not only “very bitter,” but also “very 
hot,” while the root it derives from refers to 
the blazing and burning of fire. Secondly, 
the narrative of Moses leading the Israel- 
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ites out of Egypt (q.v.) is related in sixteen 
verses, scattered in ten different suras 
fe 2:50; 7:136, 138; 8:54; 10:90; 17:103, 
20:77-8; 26:63-6; 28:40; 44:24-5; 51:40) in 
which the sea, when it is mentioned, is sys¬ 
tematically designated by two different 
terms, bahr and yamm, the first only occur¬ 
ring in connection with the successful 
crossing of the Israelites (see children of 
Israel), the second, a foreign Semitic word 
with negative connotations, being assigned 
to the fatal crossing of Pharaoh’s troops. 
These textual data seem to hint at the dou¬ 
ble nature of sea-water, composed of 
birth-giving, fresh water connoted by bahr, 
and mortal fire designated by yamm. As for 
the qur’anic deluge, it should be men¬ 
tioned that it might have been considered 
a flood of hot water, in other words, of 
liquid fire, a conception that is also found 
in the Talmud and the Midrash, as well as 
in the apocryphal literature, which would 
explain why the qur’anic flood is said to 
start when the “tannur” — a round hole 
in the ground, used as an oven for bak¬ 
ing bread — “will be coming to a boil” 

(q, 23:27; see Fraenkel, Aramaischen Fremd- 
wbrter, 26; Hebbo, Fremdworter, 63-4). 

Thus, fire could also be responsible for 
the deluge. 

While the references to fire as a destroy¬ 
ing element are continuous and run 
throughout the entire text from beginning 
to end, the kind of fire of which human 
beings can make use is only mentioned 
twice (q 36:78-80 and 56:71-3). It has been 
set by God in the “green trees” (al-shajar al- 
akhdar) so that men can strike sparks from 
them. These passages obviously allude to 
the fact that the ancient Arabs used to pro¬ 
duce fire by striking sparks either from dif¬ 
ferent species of wood (e.g. ‘ ajar, markh, 
sawwas, marj, manj, ;ushar ) or from flints. 

And since the “green trees” — where the 
fire is concealed and from which it only 


manages to escape when two pieces of 
wood are rubbed against each other — are 
among the figures that rain water is apt to 
assume, their watery nature reduces the 
fire’s destroying violence and heat, thus 
making it serviceable for humankind. 

The final situation in which fire is in¬ 
volved is that of the burning bush 
(q, 20:9-14; 27:7-9; 28:29-30) which catches 
Moses’ eye one night while, on their way 
back to Egypt, he and his family are lost in 
the desert. At first, Moses takes it for a 
campfire where he hopes he may get a 
brand to warm them up and to light their 
way. But when the bush starts speaking, he 
suddenly realizes that it is God himself 
who appears to him in this form. And as 
trees and vegetation in general are, as just 
mentioned, of aqueous nature, the burning 
bush is a complex figure is which the vivi¬ 
fying water and the mortal fire are in bal¬ 
ance. In other words, it appears as a per¬ 
fect metaphor for “the one who gives life 
and death,” that is to say, God. 

Heidi Toelle 
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Firm Handle see religion 
Fish see animal life; hunting and 

FISHING 

Fishing see hunting and fishing 
Fitna see trial 
Fitra see CREATION 
Flight see FLYING 


Flogging 

Beating with a rod or whip. Flogging (jald) 
is a common punishment in Islamic law 
(see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; LAW 
and the qur’an), prescribed both as a 
hadd (i.e. divinely sanctioned) and as a ta’zir 
penalty (i.e. at the judge’s discretion; see 
prohibited degrees). The Arabic term 
jald is from the root j-l-d, meaning to flog, 
whip or lash and it appears in the Qur’an 
in the form of a command (q.v.) against 
the culprits iijlidu at Q 24:2 and ijliduhum at 
Q 24:4). Flogging is the hadd punishment 
prescribed in the Qur’an for the crimes of 
fornication (zind) and false accusation of 
fornication (qadhf). As a hadd penalty, it is a 
claim of God (haqq Allah) which implies 
that it cannot be pardoned but rather must 
be implemented by the ruler (see kings 
and rulers). For the offence of zina\ the 
punishment according to Q 24:2 is one 
hundred lashes for the free, unmarried 
Muslim and fifty lashes for the slave (see 


slaves and slavery). This is considered 
to be the final verse to be revealed con¬ 
cerning the crime of zind’. after the earlier 
Q 4:15 which refers to the adulteress being 
confined in her family’s house until her 
death (see death and the dead) or until 
another piece of divine legislation came 
into force (see adultery and forni¬ 
cation; abrogation). For the married 
person, the punishment of stoning (q.v.) 
as prescribed in the sunna (q.v.) of the 
Prophet became the majority opinion. 
Jurists, however, are divided as to whether 
the unmarried culprit is to be banished for 
one year after flogging and whether the 
married culprit is to be flogged before 
stoning (Tabrlzl, Mischcat-ul-Masabih, ii, 
182-90). 

False accusation of unchastity (see chas¬ 
tity) or defamation is termed qadhf in the 
Qur’an and incurs a penalty of eighty 
lashes for the free person and forty for the 
slave (q 24:4-5). Furthermore, the future 
testimony of the maqdhuf should not be ac¬ 
cepted (see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING), 
although this too is the object of contro¬ 
versy due to the qur’anic verses, “except 
those who afterwards repent” (q 24:5; see 
repentance and penance). For the crime 
of drinking wine ( shurb al-khamr, see intox¬ 
icants), the hadd punishment is flogging or 
beating; according to the major collectors 
of hadlth this is what the Prophet pre¬ 
scribed without fixing a definite number of 
lashes and irrespective of whether the cul¬ 
prit was intoxicated or not (Tabrlzl, Misch- 
cat-ul-Masabih, ii, 197-9; Hasarl, al-Hudud 
wa-l-ashribd). The tradition of Anas b. 
Malik (d. 91-93/709-711) reports that the 
Prophet gave a beating with palm branches 
and shoes forty times and that Abu Bakr 
(q.v.) gave forty lashes. When ‘Umar (q.v.) 
became caliph (q.v.), the number of drink¬ 
ers had risen sharply and so he increased 
the punishment to eighty lashes (BayhaqI, 
Sunan, viii, 320). 
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In the classicaltexts, flogging or lash¬ 
ing denoted a common ta'zlr penalty, i.e. a 
type of chastisement. When ta’zlr is in¬ 
flicted in the form of flogging — except 
according to the Malikl school — the num¬ 
ber of lashes must not exceed that in the 
hadd punishment (Izzi Dien, Ta'zlr). Re¬ 
garding the implementation of the lashes, 
the culprit is to be whipped either in the 
sitting or the standing posture at a time 
when it is neither too hot nor too cold. 
Malik (d. 179/796) states that the flogging is 
to be applied to the back while Abu Hanlfa 
(d. 150/767) and al-Shafi'i (d. 204/820) 
claim that all parts are to be touched ex¬ 
cept for the sexual organs and the face 
(q.v.). Moreover, whipping as a form of 
punishment should not be so severe as to 
result in the death of the punished (Ibn 
Rushd, Primer). The ordinances in Muslim 
countries outline in great detail the circum¬ 
stances and manner in which whipping is 
to be applied or excused (Waqar-ul-Haq, 
Criminal laws, 456-7). 

Mona Siddiqui 
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Flood see noah; punishment stories 

Flora and Fauna see agriculture 

AND VEGETATION 

Flying 

Moving in the air with or as with wings. 
The concept of flying appears in a variety 
of forms in the Qur’an. Perhaps the closest 
reference to elevated motion through the 
air is associated with the flying mountain 
(cf. q 2:63-93; 4:154) which rose up into the 
air and hovered over the heads of the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel (q.v.) to compel them to keep 
the covenant (q.v.). A related notion, that 
of propulsion through the air from one 
place to another, is associated with the isra’ 
and mi'raj (q 17:1), the journey (see ascen¬ 
sion) of the Prophet from Mecca (q.v.) to 
Jerusalem (q.v.) and thence to paradise 
(q.v.). The motif was picked up by Sufis 
and made an essential ingredient of their 
metaphysical understanding of inner space 
(see sufism and the qur’an; spatial 
relations). A less direct reference to 
flying is more properly related to ideas of 
ascending and descending. For example, 
one finds a reference to ascending into the 
skies in q 6:125, where the image is one of 
climbing stairs into the heavens (see 
heaven and sky), and in q 35:10, where 
the verb denotes the ascension of odors 
(see odors and smells) from words of 
purity (see purity and impurity), based 
on the same idea as the stench from evil 
words and deeds rising up into God’s 
nostrils (see evil deeds). We also read of 
the descent of the table (q.v.; q 5:114) as 
well as the “sending down” of manna 
(q 2:57; 7:160; 20:80), a meaning with some 
affinity to that of God sending down 
manna to the Hebrew people in the 
wilderness and the “sending down” of the 
Qur’an. The importance of descent is 
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surely not the movement “down,” but the 
affirmation of God’s benevolence (see 
blessing) providing both spiritual and 
material food (see food and drink) for his 
people. The movement down is also forti¬ 
fied by references to the Night of Power 
(q.v.), the potent moment during Ramadan 
(q.v.) when the Prophet received the book 
(q.v.). Contemporary vigils during this holy 
night attract believers (see festivals and 
commemorative days), hopeful of catch¬ 
ing a glimpse of the holy descent, the re¬ 
sults of which will portend good omens 
(q.v.) for the year. Transport through the 
air is also implied in the verses affirming 
that God “raised” Jesus (q.v.; see resur¬ 
rection) as in q 4:158, where God raised 
Jesus to him, or q 3:55 where God comforts 
Jesus with “I will take you and raise you to 
myself...,” as well as the fascinating story 
of the transportation of the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba (q.v.) to the court of Solo¬ 
mon (q.v.) as proof (q.v.) of God’s true 
message (q 27:22-43). There is also the 
dramatic case of q 22:31 where those who 
associate anyone with God are said to fall 
from the sky and the birds or the wind 
will then toss them through the air into a 
distant place. Consequentiy flying in the 
Qur’an is a constellation of meanings em¬ 
bracing movement across distances and 
through the air with a variety of religious 
metaphors and journeys (see metaphor; 
journey). Their ultimate purpose appears 
designed to express God’s control of space 
and distance. 

Earle H. Waugh 
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Food and Drink 

Nourishment, in solid and liquid form, that 
sustains fife. This topic may be examined 
in contexts where the following verbal 
roots frequently occur in the Qur’an: t-’-m, 
“to eat,” (fourth form “to feed, nourish”), 
’-k-l, “to eat,” and sh-r-b, “to drink.” (See 
agriculture and vegetation for addi¬ 
tional terms related to food and drink that 
deal with some of the major food resources 
available to the peoples of early Islam, and 
with vegetation in general.) The qur’anic 
terms treated here are those that are re¬ 
lated to food consumption. These key ver¬ 
bal roots occur more than two dozen times 
each, with '-k-l and sh-r-b appearing to¬ 
gether eight times. Of these latter phrases, 
the most famous is perhaps that in q 7:31 
where God beseeches the children of 
Adam to dress properly when attending the 
mosque (q.v.), and to “eat and drink, but 
avoid excess for he does not love the intem¬ 
perate.” A tradition transmitted by Ahmad 
b. Hanbal and attributed to the Prophet 
stresses proper behavior in matters of food, 
dress and the giving of alms, since God 
loved to witness his servants enjoying his 
bounty (see blessing) without arrogance 
and extravagance. This expressed an essen¬ 
tial Islamic ethical norm of moderation in 
all things. Another social norm associated 
with food is feeding the needy, either as a 
matter of one’s daily routine (q 74:44; 

22:28; 89:18; 107:3) or as expiation for a rit¬ 
ual unfulfilled (q 5:95; 58:4). The prophets 
of God are described as dependent upon 
food and drink just like all other human 
beings. In q 25:20 it says, “We have sent no 
messengers (see messenger) who did not 
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eat and walk about the markets” (q.v.; see 
also q 23:33; on Muhammad, q 25:7; Jesus 
[q.v.] and Mary [q.v.], 0.5:75), a signal of 
how basic these actions are to humanity. 

Food and drink in the Qur’an 
General terms for food, nourishment and 
sustenance in the metaphorical sense of 
livelihood occur in but a few instances, al¬ 
most exclusively connected with the divine 
creative power. For example, 0 41:10 reads 
“in four days he provided (the earth) with 
sustenance (aqwat, sing, qut) for all alike” 
and then, in 0 4:85, God is described as the 
muqit, “nourisher” of everything (see also 
0 26:79). A similar description of God is 
found in q 6:14: “He gives nourishment [to 
all] and is nourished by none” (huwayut’im 
wa-layut c am), a phrase structurally parallel 
to the description of God’s oneness in sura 
112 ( lamyalidwa-lamyulad, q 112:3). Ma’isha, 
victuals, necessaries of life or livelihood, is 
found in the phrase “We deal out to them 
their livelihood in this world” (q 43:32; see 
also 51:57). These expressions are precisely 
parallel to those discussed in the article 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION, where a 
sign of God’s benevolent, creative power is 
the water (q.v.) sent down from the skies 
bringing forth vegetation and crops from 
the earth (q.v.). In describing God’s proph¬ 
ets, humankind’s dependence upon food is 
expressed in q 21:8 and for this divine 
bounty one is enjoined to “Eat of what 
your lord has given you (kulu min rizqi rabbi- 
kum) and render thanks to him” (q 34:15). 

There are more food terms of a specific 
nature, many only in unique references as, 
for example, the gourd ( yaqtin, q 37:146). 

In an interesting passage (q 2:61) the Israel¬ 
ites, during their sojourn in the desert, 
plead with Moses to call upon his lord to 
provide a change in their monotonous diet 
(ta‘dm wahid), to "... give us from that 
which the earth produces, green herbs 
(baql), cucumbers (qiththa), garlic (jum), 


lentils ('adas) and onions (basal).” Accord¬ 
ing to al-Tabari (d. 310/923), the Israelites 
were bored with eating nothing but quail 
meat and drinking “a honey sent down 
from the skies called mann ” ( Tafsir, ii, 125-6, 
ad q 2:61). The plants mentioned by way of 
contrast were common items in the diet of 
the Arabian populace, as each is found fre¬ 
quently in the extant Arabic culinary man¬ 
uals of the medieval period. Al-Tabari also 
notes that commentators differed as to the 
correct interpretation of Jum, invariably 
rendered in translations as garlic. Some 
commentators said jum meant bread in 
general, others that it referred to wheat in 
the dialect of the Banu Hashim. Oral tra¬ 
dition had it that one could say fawwimu 
land in the sense of “they prepare bread for 
us” (ikhtabizu land). But as al-Tabari relates 
that the Israelites had neither bread nor 
anything else for variety, Jum might well 
have been intended to mean the bread they 
lacked {Tafsir, ii, 127-30, ad q 2:61). Fruits 
(fawakih, coll, sing .Jakiha) are mentioned 
collectively several times (in contexts both 
terrestrial, q 55:11, and eschatological, 
q 23:19). Specific fruits are mentioned such 
as the pomegranate {rumman, q 6:141), the 
fig (tin, q 95:1, cited along with the olive, 
zaytun), a kind of black grape {ghardbib, 
q 35:27), and grapes (: inab ; q 17:91; 80:28 
etc.). These are often named in connection 
with the date palm (q.v.), the most impor¬ 
tant fruit-producing tree in the Middle 
East. Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373) notes that 
the reference to fruits and specifically to 
pomegranate and dates in q 55:68 indi¬ 
cates that these two were superior in rank 
to all other fruits. Two spices commonly 
used in cooking, ginger (zanjabil, q 76:17) 
and mustard ( khardal, q 21:47), are both 
mentioned in eschatological contexts, while 
salt ( milh, q 25:53) only occurs in reference 
to salt and fresh sea water of the earth. Fi¬ 
nally, several of the references to an ear or 
spike of grain (coll, sunbul, pi. sanabil, 
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sunbulat) appears in Joseph’s interpretation 
of the Egyptian ruler’s dream (q 12:43, 46, 
47); the word for bread (q.v.; khubz, q 12:36) 
is mentioned only in the dream of Joseph’s 
prison cell mate. 

Rather more curious are the sparse refer¬ 
ences (in comparison, say, to the date palm) 
to milk (q.v.; laban ) and honey (q.v.; 'asal ), 
common items of daily consumption. In 
<4 16:66, pure milk from catde is noted as 
yet another sign of God’s benevolence, 
but the only other reference to either is 
contained in a description of paradise 
(0,47:15), the inhabitants of which will en¬ 
joy the delights of the rivers of water and 
wine and of milk and honey of biblical 
fame. In his commentary on the verse, Ibn 
Kathlr ( Tafsir, vii, 295-7) stresses the “un¬ 
earthly” nature of these celestial sources of 
nourishment. Water and milk are of the 
purest quality imaginable, as is honey 
“which does not come from the bee’s 
belly”; wine does not have the loathsome 
taste and smell associated with it because it 
was not made “from grape trodden upon 
by the feet of men.” Several traditions at¬ 
tributed to the Prophet explain that in par¬ 
adise there are seas of water, milk, wine 
and honey from which these rivers flow 
(Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 158; Tirmidhi, 
Saluh, iv, 680-1, no. 2542). Another word, 
rahTq, meaning pure wine tempered with 
the waters of the fountain Tasnim (see 
springs and fountains) is also described 
as a heavenly reward for the righteous 

(a 83:25). 

There is a single reference to the sheep 
and goat (da’n, ma'z, q 6:143), the former 
being the most commonly consumed ani¬ 
mal flesh in the Middle East throughout 
the medieval period. Animal fat ishahm, pi. 
shuhum, q 6:146), referring to either the cow 
or sheep, was the most widely used form 
of cooking fat; the other cooking medium, 
olive oil, appears only in the famous Light 


Verse (zayt, q 24:35; q 23:20 mentions a 
tree on Mount Sinai which yields an oil, 
duhn, and a condiment for the table; see 
also anointing). The cow ( baqara, and spe¬ 
cifically, see q 2:67; also baqar, q 6:144 and 
baqarat, q 12:43) gives its name to the lon¬ 
gest sura of the Qur’an, while the word for 
calf (‘ijl) occurs in several verses, most 
often associated with Israelite worship 
which incurred the anger of the lord 
fe 2:51, 54, 93; 4:153; 7:152; see CALF OF 
gold). The prophet Abraham (q.v.) offered 
his guests roasted calf (‘ijl hanidh, q 11:69) 
in one verse and fatted calf (‘ijl samvn, 
q 51:26) in another; these are the only pas¬ 
sages in the Qur’an where particular refer¬ 
ence is made to food prepared in a domes¬ 
tic setting. Game (sayd, q5:i, 94, 95, 96) 
including fish (sayd al-bahr, q 5:96; hut, 
q 18:63 and see also q 16:14; 35:12; see 
hunting and fishing) was consumed but 
was not permitted while on pilgrimage 
(q.v.); other food restrictions will be noted 
later. Fowl is mentioned only in connection 
with the delights of paradise (lahm tayr, 
q 56:21). A special case of food slaughtered 
for consumption is the camel sacrificed in 
Mecca ( budn, sing, badana, q 22:36-7; see 
also q 22:28). The camel (q.v.) in general 
(ibil, q 6:144) is mentioned as one of the 
“eight” kinds of livestock (i.e. the male and 
female of four species) permitted by God 
for human use. 

In connection with the general food vo¬ 
cabulary brief mention may be made of 
certain verbs commonly found in the medi¬ 
eval Arabic culinary manuals, but which 
are used in a metaphorical or secondary 
sense in the Qur’an. For example, two such 
verbs occur in q 4:56 referring to punish¬ 
ment in hell (q.v.), “Those who deny our 
signs, we shall burn (said) in the fire (q.v.); 
just as their skins are thoroughly done 
(nadijat julduhum) we shall exchange them 
for other skins...” The many occurrences 
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of the verb said, conventionally meaning 
“to roast,” all refer to punishment in the 
afterlife, in the sense of “to roast in hell.” 
The single use of the verb qala(u), the pri¬ 
mary meaning of which is “to fry” is used 
in the secondary sense (o 93:3) of “to de¬ 
test.” Another, rather different observation 
may be made of two instances where nom¬ 
inal forms found in the Qur’an are derived 
from verbal roots denoting processes for 
cooking meat; the verb hanadha (:ijl hanidh, 

Q, 11:69, “roasted calf”) means to roast 
meat in a hole in the ground covered by 
glowing embers or heated stones, while 
ramada (Ramadan, o 2:185) means to cook 
an animal in its skin in the same manner 
before skinning and eating it. 

Finally, we may end this section noting 
the few terms for vessels or appliances used 
in the household (see gups and vessels; 
instruments). A drinking cup is men¬ 
tioned once ( suwa\ Q. 12:72), while in 
Q, 34:13 the terms jijan, large basins (sing. 
jafna ) and qudur, cauldrons (sing, qidr) are 
found. Other vessels include the cup (ka’s, 
e.g. 0 56:18); glass bottles or goblets 
(qawarir, sing, qarura, e.g. 0,56:18); ewer, 
goblet ( abariq , sing, ibriq, 056:18); dish, 
container, receptacle (aniya, sing. ina\ 

0 76:15). Two occurrences of the term 
tannur (“oven,” 0 11:40; 23:27) both relate 
to the story of Noah (q.v.). The bee-hive- 
shaped oven of Babylonian origin became 
the most widely diffused appliance for do¬ 
mestic baking (as distinct from the larger 
communal oven, the jurri) throughout the 
Middle East and can still be found in use to 
this day. The qur’anic usage is metaphori¬ 
cal and Ibn Kathir interprets q 11:40 (fol¬ 
lowing Ibn ‘Abbas and the majority of the 
pious ancestors), in the light of Q, 54:11-2, 
which reads “We opened the gates of 
heaven with pouring rain and caused the 
earth to burst with gushing springs....” 
Hence, tannur becomes a metaphor for 


the surface of the globe; the oven’s orifices 
are the springs from which the divinely 
ordered deluge would burst forth to cover 
the earth. 

Food taboos in scripture and tradition 
The terms dealt with in the sections above 
have referred to qur’anic contexts chiefly 
depicting the benevolent gifts of God to his 
creatures on earth or to his reward and 
punishment (q.v.) in the afterlife. The pres¬ 
ent section shall examine passages treating 
certain emblematic prohibitions of food 
and drink (see lawful and unlawful), 
the adherence to which were “markers” 
separating one religious community from 
another. According to the believer’s per¬ 
ception, adherence to the food laws was 
also one determinant in the individual’s 
path to salvation. In humankind’s pristine 
state in paradise (q.v.), there was only one 
food prohibition when God said to Adam 
and his wife (see adam and eve) “eat of its 
fruits to your hearts’ content wherever you 
will. But never approach this tree or you 
shall both become transgressors” (q, 2:35; 
cf. 7:19). The tree in question was the tree 
of immortality ( shajarat al-khuld, Q, 20:120). 
Seduced by their enemy Satan into defying 
their lord, Adam and his wife suffered ban¬ 
ishment from paradise (see fall of man). 
The food prohibitions to Adam’s descen¬ 
dants are offered in the same spirit, “Men, 
eat of what is lawful and wholesome on the 
earth and do not walk in Satan’s footsteps, 
for he is your inveterate foe” ((3 2:168; cf. 
6:142; see enemies) and then “give thanks 
to God if it is him you worship” (cj 2:172). 
In the historical continuum from the Age 
of Ignorance ( q.v.;jdhiliyya ) to Islam, al- 
Taban (Tafsir, iii, 317, ad 0,2:172) explains 
these verses to mean that whereas God 
himself had permitted what was lawful and 
wholesome, pre-Islamic food prohibitions 
followed obedience of the devil or the 
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customs of the tribal fathers and ancestors 
(see south Arabia, religion in pre- 
islamic). For example, peoples of thejahi- 
liyya had prohibited the eating of certain 
camels, whereas Islamic prohibitions did 
not embrace these, as they were not enu¬ 
merated by God in passages like q 2:173, 
6:142-5 and 5:3-4. Only the most interesting 
of these passages — namely, those found at 
the beginning of the sura entitled al-Ma’ida, 
“the Table” (q 5) — shall be examined 
here, in conjunction with Ibn Kathlr’s and 
al-Tabari’s commentaries on these verses. 

The first four prohibited items are car¬ 
rion (mayta), blood ( damm, see blood and 
blood clot), flesh of swine (lahm khinzir), 
and meat consecrated to anything other 
than God (see consecration of ani¬ 
mals). Carrion is dealt with in a separate 
article (see carrion). Blood in this passage 
is interpreted to mean the “spilt blood” 

(1 damm masjuh, cf. q 6:145) of a correctly- 
executed slaughter which then, according 
to a prophetic tradition, permitted the con¬ 
sumption of the animal’s organs, the kid¬ 
ney and spleen. As for swine, the flesh of 
both domestic and wild species was prohib¬ 
ited; reading (4 5:3 again with q 6:145, the 
commentators added that its flesh was an 
abomination and the prohibition extended 
to all parts of the animal, including its fat 
(Tabari, Iqfsir, xii, 190 £). Meat slaugh¬ 
tered without consecration to God alone 
meant flesh dedicated to created objects 
such as graven images. In his commentary 
to q 6:118, al-Tabari (Tafsir, xii, 67) notes 
that this is addressed to those Peoples of 
the Book who believe in the unicity of 
God, namely Jews and Christians, but 
excludes idolaters and people like the 
Magians (q.v.; Majus) who do not possess 
a scripture. 

In connection with carrion (mayta), one 
should examine the next five items prohib¬ 
ited in q 5:3, and which are essentially an 


extension of the preceding injunction: 

“You are forbidden the flesh of strangled 
animals (munkhaniqa), and of those beaten 
to death (mawqudha); of those killed by a 
fall (mutaraddiya) or gored (natiha) to death; 
or mangled by beasts of prey (ma akala 
1-sabu‘u).” The phrase immediately follow¬ 
ing, “except what you have (lawfully) 
slaughtered yourselves,” was interpreted to 
mean that if any of the preceding catego¬ 
ries of animal were still alive, evidenced by 
the blinking of an eye or other movement, 
then its flesh was permitted if it were prop¬ 
erly sacrificed. Some scholars among the 
Medinans, however, regarded all these cat¬ 
egories as prohibited, the exceptive phrase 
applying only to what God had made legal 
for slaughter. In a story recounted by al- 
Tabari, a group of idolaters asked the 
Prophet, “ ‘When a sheep dies, who or 
what causes it to die?’ The Prophet replied, 
‘God,’ to which the idolaters retorted, ‘So 
you claim that what you and your compan¬ 
ions slaughter is permissible to eat, but 
what God kills is forbidden!”’ This appar¬ 
ently prompted the revelation of the verse 
to eat only meat consecrated in God’s 
name, for what he caused to die was under¬ 
stood to be carrion (mayta). 

God, however, forgives the eating of pro¬ 
hibited meat when one is driven by hunger 
and where no sin is intended (q 5:3). In two 
other passages that indicate God’s forgive¬ 
ness of violation of dietary laws (q 2:173; 
6:145), the condition of hunger is not men¬ 
tioned explicitly. Commentators then ex¬ 
plained that one could eat prohibited meat 
only from fear of dying of hunger (see 
famine). 

Running through the subject of food 
taboos is a matter of community distinc¬ 
tion between believers and those who 
“walk in Satan’s footsteps” (q 6:142). This 
phrase and the pagans’ habits mentioned 
in q 6:138 are explained by al-Taban 


(' Tafsir, xii, 139-46) to indicate that the idol¬ 
aters’ food customs were based upon their 
own judgment without heed to God’s per¬ 
mission or, conversely, that they forbade 
themselves certain benefits granted by God 
to believers and therefore they obeyed the 
devil and defied the Compassionate One. 
In his commentary to Q 2:173, al-Tabari 
{Tafsir, ad loc.) notes that “intending nei¬ 
ther to sin nor to transgress” when com¬ 
pelled to eat forbidden meat entails the in¬ 
tention neither to disassociate oneself from 
the way of God (see path or way) nor to 
withdraw from the community of believ¬ 
ers. In £ 5:5, another instance of inter¬ 
community food customs, to which allusion 
has already been made, appears resolved: 
“The food of those who received the book 
(q.v.) is lawful to you, and yours to them.” 
Al-Tabari comments {Tafsir, ix, 572-3) that 
the sacrificial meat and food of Jews and 
Christians who had received, respectively, 
the Torah and the Gospels was permitted; 
but forbidden for consumption were the 
sacrifices of those who possessed no scrip¬ 
ture, who neither confessed the unity of 
God, nor adhered to the faith of the Peo¬ 
ple of the Book (q.v.; see also Q 3:93). Al- 
Tabari reports a tradition that points to a 
problem which possibly engaged some 
early Muslim scholars; by this account, the 
sacrificial meat of the Christian Arab tribe 
of Banu Taghlib was deemed forbidden 
owing to their persistent habit of drinking 
wine {khamr, see intoxicants; Tabari, 

Tafsir, ix, 575; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, iii, 57 
[quoting the tradition from al-Tabari]). 
This was another Muslim community 
“marker” to which we shall now turn. 

“No blame shall be attached to those that 
have embraced the faith and done good 
works (see good deeds; ethics and the 
qur’an) in regard to any food they may 
have eaten, so long as they fear (q.v.) God 
and believe in him and do good works” 


(q 5:93). Al-Tabari’s comment on this pas¬ 
sage {Tafsir, xii, 139-46, ad Q5:g3) first re¬ 
lates it to a preceding verse (q 5:90) that 
wine was among the abominations of 
Satan and therefore best avoided. Yet there 
were those in the nascent community, 
Companions of the Prophet (q.v.), who had 
died at the batde of Badr (q.v.) or at Uhud, 
and who had been drinkers of wine before 
its prohibition expressed in Q 5:90; they 
were nevertheless forgiven owing to their 
belief in God and the good deeds they per¬ 
formed. Al-Tabari defines wine as any bev¬ 
erage which “veils” (khammara) the mind in 
a metaphorical sense, the way a khimar 
“veils” or covers a woman’s head {Tafsir, iv, 
320-1, ad Q 2:219). The sin resulting from 
this cloaked state of mind was that knowl¬ 
edge of the lord slipped into oblivion. Be¬ 
fore the prohibition, wine and gambling 
were conceded to have some benefit, al¬ 
though their harm was greater than any 
good (q 2:219). This, according to a report 
in al-Tabari, prompted some to give up 
drinking until another verse was revealed 
which said, “And the fruits of the palm and 
the vine from which you derive intoxicants 
(sakaran) and wholesome food; verily in that 
is a sign for those who have sense” (q 16:67) 
and those who had abstained resumed 
drinking. Another early verse had warned 
that believers should not attend their pray¬ 
ers in a state of inebriation (q 4:43). When 
it was deemed appropriate and necessary, 
the prohibition found in Q 5:90, abrogating 
the earlier verses (see abrogation), was 
revealed (see occasions of revelation) 
and wine drinking was made a sin in itself 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; BOUNDARIES 
AND PRECEPTS). 

The difference between wine and pork in 
qur’anic food taboos was the progressive 
series of prescription against the former 
and the initial and absolute prohibition of 
the latter. In the present state of knowledge 


about early Islam it is difficult to determine 
whether this also reflected differing social 
attitudes during the formative period of 
the Islamic community. Possibly the prohi¬ 
bition of pork was more easily adopted 
than that of wine. For example, evidence 
suggests that whereas medical opinion 
accepted the curative properties of alcohol 
until at least the early fourth/tenth century, 
three centuries later even medical attitudes 
had hardened against its use. Of course, 
the pious, devout Muslim would have 
avoided alcoholic drink as a matter of reli¬ 
gious principle from the beginning (see 
Waines, Medieval controversy). 

One final observation to conclude this 
section concerns Mary Douglas’ well 
known analysis of dietary rules in the 
Hebrew Bible and her conclusion that they 
could not be sustained in the Islamic con¬ 
text. For Douglas, the Jewish dietary laws 
were like signs which inspired meditation 
on the oneness, purity and completeness of 
God and by avoidance “holiness was given 
a physical expression in every encounter 
with the animal kingdom and at every 
meal” (Douglas, Abominations, 57). For 
Muslims, on the other hand, whose food 
taboos were far less exclusive in intent than 
the Jewish, the object of avoidance was 
more simply and directly piety (q.v.) to¬ 
wards and obedience (q.v.) of God. 

Food and drink in early Islamic literature 
Food and drink were topics of interest 
among the cultured urban public through¬ 
out the formative period of the Islamic 
community. That concern was both reli¬ 
gious and secular. Apart from the relevant 
contents of scripture and the contribution 
recorded in the commentaries examined 
in this article, there had emerged by the 
third/ninth century the first compilations 
of traditions attributed to the prophet Mu¬ 
hammad (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). 
The hadlth collections of al-Bukharl 


(d. 256/870) and Muslim (d. 261/875), for 
example, contained books on food and 
drink, and on matters related to hunting 
and butchery. Pious attention to the words 
and deeds of the Prophet extended to 
medicine as well; a book on this subject is 
found in both al-Bukhari and Muslim (see 
also medicine and the qur’an). During a 
journey to eastern Islamic lands, the Anda¬ 
lusian scholar and jurist ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Habib (d. 238/853) compiled a medical 
compendium which contains, along with 
data drawn anonymously from the Greek 
tradition, the earliest known collection of 
material from the Prophet and his Com¬ 
panions on medical themes in which he re¬ 
cords the unattributed saying that “the best 
medicine is based on experience and its 
most important aspect is diet.” Later, the 
qur’anic verse “eat and drink but avoid ex¬ 
cess” (q, 7:31) was interpreted as a scriptural 
foundation of Prophetic medicine since, 
according to Ibn Kathlr, some of the 
Prophet’s Companions argued that God 
“had gathered together all of medicine in 
this half verse.” This indicated the impor¬ 
tance of diet in the preservation of health 
and its restoration in times of illness. Ibn 
Habib’s work offers grounds to correct the 
view that Prophetic medicine (al-tibb al- 
nabawi) represented the “Islamic dethrone¬ 
ment of Galen... in favour of Beduin 
quackery and superstition” (Burgel, Arabic 
medicine, 5g). Rather, Prophetic medicine 
accepted the theoretical framework of 
humoral pathology but attempted to spiri¬ 
tualize its source of authority, reason, 
acknowledging only God as the creator 
and arbiter of body and soul. 

Then, in what may be more properly 
called “secular literature” the food lore of 
the urban and urbane population was re¬ 
flected in two encyclopaedic works, the 
‘Uyun al-akhbar of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/ 
889) and the Iqd al-fand of Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi (d. 328/940). Earlier, the wine 
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poems of Abu Nuwas (d. ca. 200/815) had 
crowned a long evolution of poets’ involve¬ 
ment with the Bacchic theme; but it must 
be remembered, too, that it was Muslim 
mystics who put the erotic and Bacchic 
framework to use in their poetic expres¬ 
sions of drunken love for God. Finally, the 
earliest extant cookbook of the late fourth/ 
tenth century by Ibn Sayyar al-Warraq 
reflects culinary developments from the 
reigns of the first ‘Abbasid caliphs; other 
cookbooks illustrate a rich and varied culi¬ 
nary tradition down to the eighth/four¬ 
teenth century, which spanned the regions 
from Iraq and Persia to al-Andalus. The 
cookbooks are also related to the medical 
interest in dietetics illustrated by the 
works of Abu Bakr al-RazI (d. 313/925) 
and his contemporary al-Isra’ill (d. ca. 
323 / 935 )- 

Conclusion 

In sum, food and drink touch the vital core 
of Islamic religious ethics, belonging in 
part to the worship (’ibadat) of God by the 
believers, following the explicit prohibi¬ 
tions of scripture, and in part also to the 
sphere of social relationships (mu ‘amaldl) by 
the faithful adherence to injunctions such 
as feeding the needy and the weak. The 
necessity of bodily sustenance illustrates 
humankind’s dependence upon its creator, 
but these signs of divine benevolence are a 
reminder of the believer’s expected re¬ 
sponse of gratitude (see gratitude and 
ingratitude), 

David Waines 
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Foot see feet 


Forbidden 

Excluded from acceptable behavior on 
legal and religious grounds. The Arabic 
terms hardm and mah^ur (the latter is not at¬ 
tested in the Qur’an) refer to that which is 
impermissible, expressed in legal terminol¬ 
ogy as prohibited acts, the performance of 
which renders one liable to punishment 
(see chastisement and punishment). Sev¬ 
eral derivatives of the root h-r-m, which 
carries the notion of impermissibility or 
debarring, appear in the Qur’an. Often, 
the verb harrama — with God as the 
grammatical subject — is used to declare 
certain foods, acts or games of chance 
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impermissible, e.g. the flesh of carrion 
(q.v.), blood, pork, usury (q.v.), homicide 
and numerous other things (q 2:173, see 

BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT; BLOODSHED; 
FOOD AND DRINK; GAMBLING; MURDER). 

The same verb is also used with a different 
shade of meaning, namely, to make unten¬ 
able or bar from. The most notable of 
these uses occurs in 0,5:72: “He who asso¬ 
ciates anything with God, God will bar him 
(harrama llahu ‘alayhi) from the garden (q.v.), 
and his final rest shall be the fire (q.v.).” 

The verb is also often employed as the 
functional antonym of ahalla, to render 
something halal, permissible, legitimate, 
tenable (cf. 04:160; 9:37). While the focus 
here will be limited to the root h-r-m, it 
should be noted that the extensive use of 
n-h-y is also significant for the qur’anic 
sense of the forbidden, e.g. q 6:28 in refer¬ 
ence to things forbidden to humans in this 
life and 07:20 in reference to God’s for¬ 
bidding Adam and Eve (q.v.) from eating 
from the tree (q.v.). Of course, this root is 
most well-known in the phrase “Com¬ 
manding the right and forbidding the 
wrong” (al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-l-nahi ‘an al- 
munkar) as the identifying character of the 
chosen community of God (e.g. 0 3:104; 
see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
OUR’an; ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; GOOD 

Another derivative of h-r-m is the word 
haram, which has the meaning of a forbid¬ 
den thing and, by extension, of a sacred 
space (see spatial relations; sacred 
precincts) or time (q.v.): “Turn your face 
(q.v.) toward the sacred mosque (q.v.; al- 
masjid al-haram ),” the Qur’an declares in 
Q, 2:149 (see also q 2:150, 191; 5:97). In 
Q, 5:97, the Ka'ba (q.v.) is also declared as 
al-bayt al-haram or the sacred house (see 
house-domestic and divine). Similarly, 
sacrosanct status is given to a particular 
month or months (q.v.) during which no 
fighting (q.v.) or wars are to be conducted, 
known in pre-Islamic times as the sacred 


month (al-shahr al-haram), an expression 
that appears on no less than six occasions 
in the Qur’an, once in the plural form (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
For reasons that are not entirely clear, but 
which may have been due to confusion 
over which month was in fact sacred, the 
Qur’an at one point appears to change its 
position on the matter and implies that the 
persecution of believers is worse than 
fighting against unbelievers during this 
month (q 2:217; cf. 2:194; compare with 
Q, 5:2; see lawful and unlawful; war). 
The status of sanctuary in Islam, also 
known as haram (cf. q 28:57; 29:67) was be¬ 
stowed upon three places of worship (q.v.): 
one in Mecca (q.v.), one in Medina (q.v.) 
and one in Jerusalem (q.v.). Mecca, in 
terms of overall physical space was the 
largest haram, Jerusalem the smallest. Their 
precincts were defined in some detail and 
entry into them, especially those of Arabia, 
was subject to numerous conditions. Hunt¬ 
ing wild game, uprooting any flora and kill¬ 
ing humans were among the most notable 
prohibitions that applied within the bound¬ 
aries of these sanctuaries (see hunting 
and fishing). Even the execution of mur¬ 
derers who had been legally sentenced to 
death was forbidden. 

Sanctity extends also to people who are 
found in the sacred (haram) areas, whether 
during the greater or the lesser pilgrimage 
(q.v.; see sanctity and the sacred). This 
sanctified state is known as ihram, a state 
into which one enters physically, spiritually, 
geographically and temporally. Once a 
person enters this state, he or she should 
not, inter alia, engage in sexual intercourse 
(see sex and sexuality), lie (q.v.), argue, 
hunt wild game (even speaking about or 
pointing to it is forbidden), kill any crea¬ 
tures (even fleas), use perfume, clip finger 
nails or trim or shave hair. Such matters 
as trimming hair or clipping finger nails 
should, of course, be done, but before en- 
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tering the state of ihram. Hygienic prac¬ 
tices, including taking baths, are permitted, 
even encouraged, at any time during the 
ihram period. Also highly recommended 
during this period is wearing a particular 
type of clothing (q.v.), preferably new, 
clean and white in color. 

Another important derivative of h-r-m 
that is not attested in the Qur'an is mahram, 
namely, a person who is within a prohib¬ 
ited degree of marriage. Blood relatives, 
relations arising out of marriage and suck¬ 
ling brothers and sisters are not permitted 
to marry (see family; marriage and 
divorce). Thus, a man cannot marry his 
mother, daughters, sisters, aunts, sisters- 
in-law or step-daughters, as well as any 
woman, however unrelated to him she 
may be, if both he and she had once been 
nursed by the same woman (cf. Q 4:23; see 
wet nursing; fosterage; kinship). The 
word harim, distorted into English as ha¬ 
rem, refers to those parts of the house 
where women are not to associate with 
non -mahram males (see women and the 
Qur'an). Thus, mahram males, being ex¬ 
cluded from the harm prohibition, can as¬ 
sociate with females to whom they stand in 
such a relationship, both in the harim and 
elsewhere. Hurma is a term of general ap¬ 
plicability, used to refer to things that have 
certain sanctity and are thus inviolate. In 
modern discourse on medicine and medi¬ 
cal ethics (see medicine and the qur’an), 
the word has come to refer to the physical 
integrity of a person or the inviolability of 
the body. 

Perhaps the most important of the uses 
of the word haram is that found in law (see 
law and the qur’an), where it is virtually 
synonymous with mahiur, although this lat¬ 
ter term is, relatively speaking, of far less 
frequent occurrence. Both terms mean for¬ 
bidden or impermissible, a legal norm that 
has four counterparts (see prohibited 
degrees): the obligatory (wajib), the rec¬ 
ommended (mandiib), the permissible 


(mubah.), and the repugnant (makruh). In the 
earlier, formative period, perhaps by the 
middle of the third/ninth century, these 
five legal norms had not yet been fully de¬ 
veloped. Thus, al-Shafi‘l (d. 204/820), for 
instance, often uses makruh, especially in its 
verbal form akrahu, to denote prohibition. 
After the formative period, however, each 
of the five norms was distinctly repre¬ 
sented by a separate word, though at times 
there was more than one word to denote a 
particular norm. 

The value that is embedded in the for¬ 
bidden is hurma (or tahrim), which gives rise 
to punishment. Since the forbidden re¬ 
quires the relinquishing of particular acts 
(talab tarkJi c l), such as drinking wine (see 
intoxicants) or gambling, it is distin¬ 
guished from the recommended that en¬ 
joins th e performance of certain acts. It is 
likewise distinguished from the permissible 
in that the latter equally allows the option 
of omission or commission. The forbidden 
stands in sharp contrast to the obligatory 
which requires the performance of partic¬ 
ular acts. A question that arose in legal the¬ 
ory (usul al-jiqh) was whether one and the 
same thing could be forbidden and obliga¬ 
tory. The answer was in the negative, but a 
differentiation was made concerning the 
nature of acts subject to this categoriza¬ 
tion. An act may be classified either as a 
number ( l adad) or as a species (naw). As a 
number, an act, being one, unique individ¬ 
ual, can in no way be both forbidden and 
obligatory. As a species, however, an act 
may be of various types, as is the case with 
prostration (see bowing and prostra¬ 
tion) as an act of prayer (q.v.): it may be 
prostration before God, but it may also be 
before an idol (see idolatry and idola¬ 
ters; idols and images). The former is 
obligatory, the latter forbidden. 

Nor is prohibition an indistinguishable 
entity. It may arise from a quality innate to 
the act itself or it may be external to that 
act, as if it were a contingent. For instance, 
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consumption of the flesh of carrion or 
marrying a first-degree relation are prohib¬ 
ited because of the very nature of the acts 
involved. It is simply the case that carrion 
meat and mothers and sisters carry within 
themselves the value of prohibition. But 
undue enrichment and embezzlement are 
forbidden not on account of the nature of 
the object involved, i.e. money. Rather, 
they are deemed so because the proprie¬ 
torship of the object (see possession; 
property) belongs to someone else (milk 
al-ghayr). See also boundaries and 

PRECEPTS. 

Wael B. Hallaq 
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Foreign Vocabulary 

From the earliest period of Islam down to 
the present day, attentive readers have 


observed that there are words in the Qur¬ 
’an which appear to be of non-Arabic 
origin. Such observations, motivated by 
varying factors, have been the source of 
controversy, discussions and extensive 
study in traditional Muslim and Euro- 
American scholarship. 

Why foreign words? 

When the Qur’an proclaimed itself to be 
written in “clear Arabic,” the seeds of dis¬ 
cussion, disagreement and analysis con¬ 
cerning the presence of “foreign words” 
within the text were sown. Not only is the 
point made a number of times that the 
Qur’an is in Arabic (on occasion referred 
to as a lisdn, “language”) rather than some 
other language (q, 12:2; 13:37; 16:103; 

20:113; 39:28; 41:3; 42:7; 43:3; 46:12), but 
this Arabic language is declared to be 
mubin, “clear” (e.g. Q, 26:195). Perhaps most 
significant in this regard is Q, 41:44, “If we 
had made it an ajami Qur’an, they would 
have said, ‘Why are its signs not distin¬ 
guished (fussilat)? What, a jam! and Arab?’ 
Say: ‘To the believers it is a guidance and a 
healing; but those who believe not, in their 
ears is a heaviness, and to them it is a 
blindness (see seeing and hearing; hear¬ 
ing and deafness); those — they are 
called from a far place.’ ” There is a con¬ 
trast set up in this verse between what is 
Arab (i.e. Muhammad) and/or Arabic and 
what is barbarous or simply foreign, ajami. 
This latter word is to be understood both 
in terms of language and as a quality of a 
person, as reflected in Q_ 26:198-9, “If we 
had sent it down on an ajami and he had 
recited it to them, they would not have be¬ 
lieved it.” This separation between Arab 
and foreign has dictated a good deal of the 
approach to the nature of the language of 
the Qur’an. On occasion, the word ajami 
is best understood in terms of the polemi¬ 
cal motif of “informers” (those who told 
Muhammad the stories which he claimed 
were revelation and who are understood 
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to be foreign; see informants) rather than 
as characterizing the language of the text 
itself; this is clear in q 16:103, “And we 
know very well that they say, ‘Only a mor¬ 
tal is teaching him.’ The speech of him to 
whom they tend is a'jamv. and this speech is 
Arabic, manifest.” Be that as it may, this 
polemical perspective did not prove to be 
the dominant interpretative stance in 
Muslim thinking about these verses; gloss¬ 
ing them as a matter of the actual lan¬ 
guage being used was more commonly 

A typical Muslim attitude towards this is¬ 
sue is illustrated by the following statement 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/687) 
which is found at the beginning of an exe- 
getical text dealing with Arabic dialects 
and foreign words in the Qur’an. A num¬ 
ber of variants to this statement exist, but 
the following translation presents the text 
in a widespread form. The text provides a 
common interpretation of the understand¬ 
ing of language in the Qur’an and sug¬ 
gests, as well, a resolution to the problem 
of why it is that there are foreign words in 
the text at all, an issue which will be raised 
in the second section below: 

From Ibn ‘Abbas concerning the words of 
God, “In a clear Arabic tongue.” He said: 
that is, in the language of Quraysh (q.v.). If 
there had been other than Arabic in the 
Qur’an, the Arabs would not have under¬ 
stood it. God has only revealed books in 
Arabic and Gabriel (q.v.) then translated 
them for each prophet into the language of 
his people. Therefore God said, “We do 
not send a prophet except in the language 
of his community” (q 14:4). There is no 
language of a people more comprehen¬ 
sive than the language of the Arabs. The 
Qur’an does not contain any language 
other than Arabic although that language 
may coincide with other languages; how¬ 
ever, as for the origin and category of 
the languages used, it is Arabic and noth¬ 


ing is mixed in with it (Arabic text in 
Wansbrough, qs, 218; see Rippin, Ibn 
‘Abbas, 20). 

Underlying such a statement is an area of 
substantial concern and disagreement 
among Muslim scholars. Given the state¬ 
ments within the qur’anic text as back¬ 
ground, it may well be asked why Muslim 
exegetes would have ever considered the 
possibility of the existence of foreign 
words in the text at all. The qur’anic text 
seems clear in its statement on the matter, 
which suggests that the exegetes created a 
problem not necessitated by their exegesis 
of the actual qur’anic text. To arrive at a 
situation in which the presence of foreign 
words in the Qur’an was seen as a problem 
that needed resolution, observations on the 
factual presence of foreign words in the 
Qur’an must have arisen. Such observa¬ 
tions would have been provoked in a num¬ 
ber of ways. 

It is certainly apparent that early Muslim 
authorities who are cited in hadlth reports 
had no qualms about considering some 
words to be “foreign” (see Tabari, Tafm, i, 
13-4; id., The commentary, 12-3). Abu May- 
sara (tradition no. 6) is quoted by al-Tabari 
as stating, “There are expressions in the 
Qur’an from every language.” That state¬ 
ment was a datum of which all later exe¬ 
getes had to take account. But, clearly, 
there was more to it than that. 

Among the early exegetes, speakers of 
languages other than Arabic would cer¬ 
tainly have noticed the similarity between 
words in the Qur’an and their own lan¬ 
guages. A number of Persian words were 
identified, often correctly in the judgment 
of contemporary scholarship, probably as 
a result of personal knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage (although the morphological struc¬ 
ture of Persian words conveyed in Arabic 
also frequently makes them stand out as 
compared to words from neighboring 
Semitic languages). Another factor would 
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be words that were known from other lan¬ 
guages and whose meaning as used in the 
Qur'an was such as to suggest a relation¬ 
ship between the qur’anic usage and the 
foreign language. This may have occurred 
because the meaning of the Arabic root 
would not support such a usage: dm as both 
“religion” and “day of reckoning” may be 
an example. Another example may be the 
way in which al-Zamakhsharl (d. 538/1144; 
Kashshaf, ad loc.) and following him al- 
Baydawi (d. ca. 691/1291; Anwar, ad loc.) 
treat salawat in q 22:40 as meaning a Jew¬ 
ish place of worship and judge this to be 
an Arabized version derived from salutd. 
These observations would have been de¬ 
rived from Muslim knowledge of Semitic 
languages other than Arabic. 

This is a topic that has been studied in 
some detail by Ramzi Baalbaki in his 
“Early Arab lexicographers and the use of 
Semitic languages.” Syriac — referred to 
as suryam or nabatl (with the latter perhaps 
referring to a specific Eastern Aramaic 
dialect) — was well known as a spoken lan¬ 
guage according to anecdotes found in the 
works of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) and 
Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933). The association 
of Syriac with Christianity is clear in the 
work of al-Blrunl (d. ca. 442/1050). The 
same may be said for Hebrew Cibri or 
’ibrani) and Judaism, for which al-Blrunl is 
able to provide a reasonably accurate sys¬ 
tem of transliterating the language into 
Arabic. Baalbaki also suggests that there 
appears to have been an awareness of the 
relationship between these languages and 
Arabic. He claims, for example, that Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456/1064) makes his understand¬ 
ing of the relationship explicit, although 
whether it is possible to equate Ibn Hazm’s 
observations with genuine linguistic reflec¬ 
tion is still open to debate: Ibn Hazm 
speaks of the language of Abraham being 
Syriac; of Isaac, Hebrew; and of Ishmael, 
Arabic. It seems doubtful, however, that, in 


noting the genealogical relationship, Ibn 
Hazm is saying anything about the rela¬ 
tionship of the languages as such. 

It has frequently been noted that, among 
the classical Arab grammarians, lexicogra¬ 
phers and exegetes, there were many who 
had a language other than Arabic, either 
as their mother tongue or as the language 
of their religious upbringing. It has always 
been suspected, therefore, that knowledge 
of this kind was brought to the study of 
“loan words” in Arabic, a topic of some 
interest both within the exegesis of the 
Qur’an and in general lexicography. As a 
branch of Arabic lexicography, words 
which had been “Arabized,” mu'arrab (see 
Fischer, Mu'arrab) were studied on the 
basis of the movement between languages 
in pre-Islamic and early Islamic times. The 
book by al-Jawallqi (d. 539/1144), Kitab al- 
Mu‘arrab min al-kaldm al-a‘jamT ‘ala huruf al- 
mu'jam (“Arabized words coming from for¬ 
eign languages organized alphabetically”), 
is the most renowned of its kind in the 
realm of general lexicography. He traced 
much of his material back to famous 
early exegetes and grammarians such as 
Abu ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838), Abu Hatim al- 
Sijistam (d. 255/869) and Ibn Durayd and, 
in a significant number of cases (although 
primarily non-qur’anic ones), their opin¬ 
ions as to the source of words agrees with 
that of modern philologists, a fact which 
suggests a good measure of knowledge of 
the non-Arabic languages. 

Another factor that prompted attention 
to foreign words was the rise of grammati¬ 
cal studies in Arabic because these led to 
understandings about the form of Arabic 
words which, in turn, then indicated the 
aberrance (by Arabic standards) of some 
words found in the Qur’an. These would 
include examples of difficult morphologi¬ 
cal structures and irregular phonetic fea¬ 
tures as found in words such as istabmq 
(Persian for “silk brocade,” Q, 18:31; 44:53; 
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55 : 54! 7 6 :2i), zanjabil (“ginger,” q, 76:17k 
barzakh (“barrier,” q 23:100; 25:53; 55:20; 
see barrier; barzakh), firdaws (“para¬ 
dise,” Q. 18:107; 23:11) and namariq (“cush¬ 
ions,” Q, 88:15). Another form of these con¬ 
siderations would be identifying words 
from barren roots such as tannur (“oven,” 

£ 11:40; 23:27), jibt (“idol,” Q, 4:51) and rahiq 
(“wine,” q 83:25). The isolation of these 
features as “aberrant” depended, of 
course, upon the establishment of a set of 
criteria which could act to define Arabic as 
such, criteria that were developed by early 
grammarians like Slbawayh (d. ca. 180/ 
796) and al-Khalll (d. ca. 160/776) in their 
fixation, for example, of the permissible 
morphological forms of Arabic words. 
Certain combinations of letters which 
could not occur in Arabic words were also 
determined and these acted as yet another 
criterion. Among the observations cited in 
al-Suyup’s (d. 911/1505) al-Muzfiir {i, 270), 
the following examples are typical: a word 
cannot start with a nun followed by a ra) a 
word cannot end in a preceded by a dal; 
a sad and ajim cannot occur in the same 
word; and ajm and a qqf cannot be found 
in the same word. Words which violate 
these rules are deemed to be “foreign.” 
Finally hapax legomena and other infre¬ 
quently used words were also among the 
likely candidates for inclusion in lists of 
foreign words (even in some cases where 
the origin of the word does seem to be 
Arabic). 

The theory of foreign words in the Qur’an 
Such observations about particular qur- 
’anic words must also be seen within the 
context of the controversies which sur¬ 
rounded the theoretical problem that 
Muslims, both past and present, clearly 
perceive to underlie the issue of foreign 
vocabulary in the Qur’an: is it even possi¬ 
ble that such vocabulary was included in 
the text when, by the testimony of the text 


itself, the Qur’an is in Arabic which is clear 
and non-foreign? 

To the early philologist Abu ‘Ubayda (d. 
208/824) is ascribed the statement, “Who¬ 
ever suggests there is anything other than 
the Arabic language in the Qur’an has 
made a serious charge against God” (Abu 
‘Ubayda, Majaz, i, 17-8; quoted in Jawallql, 
Mu ‘arrab. 4). This appears to have been a 
widespread sentiment in the formative cen¬ 
turies of Islam. Abu ‘Ubayda clearly recog¬ 
nized the existence of a similarity between 
certain words in foreign languages and 
those in the Qur’an. He states, “The form 
of a word [in one language] can corre¬ 
spond (yuwafiq) to the form in another and 
its meaning [in one language] can ap¬ 
proach that of another language, whether 
that be between Arabic and Persian or 
some other language” {Majaz, i, 17). Gil- 
Hot (. Ell, 97) has pointed out that Abu 
‘Ubayda’s argument insists upon the con¬ 
temporary Arabic character of the qur- 
’anic language. That assumption, the basis 
of his hermeneutical approach to the text 
allows Abu ‘Ubayda to support the use of 
secular language to help explain the Qur¬ 
’an. But, for Abu ‘Ubayda, it excludes any 
sense of “foreignness” in the language. 

The “challenge,” issued to the Arabs in 
the so-called tahaddl verses, to imitate the 
Qur’an would be meaningless if the Qur¬ 
’an depended upon foreign vocabulary. 
Al-Shafi‘i (d. 204/820) suggested that no 
one knew (or knows) the entire stock of 
Arabic, so what might be thought of as 
“foreign” to one group of Arabs was, in 
fact, known to others: 

Of all tongues, that of the Arabs is the 
richest and the most extensive in vocabu¬ 
lary. Do we know any man except a 
prophet who apprehended aU of it? How¬ 
ever, no portion of it escapes everyone, so 
that there is always someone who knows it. 
Knowledge [of this tongue] to the Arabs is 
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like the knowledge of the sunna to the ju¬ 
rists (juqaha): We know of no one who 
possesses a knowledge of all the sunna with¬ 
out missing a portion of it_In like man¬ 

ner is the [knowledge concerning the] 
tongue of the Arabs by the scholars and 
the public: No part of it will be missed by 
them all, nor should it be sought from 
other [people]; for no one can learn [this 
tongue] save he who has learned it from 
[the Arabs]... ( Risala, 27-8; English trans. 
88-9). 

At the same time, al-Shafi'l admitted that 
there may be: 

in foreign tongues certain words, whether 
acquired or transmitted, which may be 
similar (yuwafiq) to those of the Arab 
tongue, just as some words in one foreign 
tongue may be similar to those in others, 
although these [tongues are spoken in] sep¬ 
arate countries and are different and unre¬ 
lated to one another despite the similarity 
of some of the words ( Risala, 28; English 
trans. 90). 

Thus, while similarities may exist, they are 
there simply by coincidence and not be¬ 
cause of a relationship between the words. 
Al-Shafi‘i’s position is one that concurs 
with his legal reasoning: the knowledge of 
the Arabs in language is a part of “tradi¬ 
tion” which must form the basis of Muslim 
society. The study of language, like the use 
of reason in law, has its place, but it must 
always come second in significance and au¬ 
thority to traditional knowledge. 

Abu ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838), on the other 
hand, argued that words of foreign origin 
are to be found in the Qur’an but they had 
been incorporated into Arabic well before 
the revelation of the Qur’an and are thus 
to be considered Arabic. Furthermore, the 
nature of the Arabic usage of such words 
is superior to their usage as found in other 


languages (Gilliot, Elt, 98-9). Al-Tabari (d. 
311/923) provided another response to the 
problem, although the view may well not 
originate with him: words which appear to 
be foreign simply reflect a similarity be¬ 
tween languages and that says nothing 
about the historical origins of the words. 
This idea is reflected in the above-quoted 
statement attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (but 
which clearly originates at a later time): 
that words “coincide” ( ittafaqa in Taban; 
wafaqa in Ibn ‘Abbas) between languages. 
Al-Tabari finally argues in favor of a posi¬ 
tion which suggests that certainty in these 
matters cannot be obtained; it can never 
be known for sure whether a word started 
in one language or another. Of the person 
who says, “[these words] were originally 
Arabic, and then spread and became cur¬ 
rent in Persian,” or “they were originally 
Persian and then spread to the Arabs and 
were Arabized,” al-Tabari states: 

[We should deem this person to be] un¬ 
learned, because the Arabs have no more 
right to claim that the origin of an expres¬ 
sion lies with them rather than with the 
Persians than the Persians to claim the ori¬ 
gin lies with them rather than the Arabs. 
[The only certain fact is that] the expres¬ 
sion is employed with the same wording 
and the same meaning by two linguistic 
groups (Tabari, Tafsir, i, 15; id., The 
commentary, 14). 

Such arguments were used in a variety of 
apologetic writings about the merits of the 
Qur’an. Arguments to support the inimita- 
bility (q.v.) of the Qur’an were reinforced 
by denying that any special words were in¬ 
troduced by Muhammad. Ultimately, the 
point was a theological one tied to concep¬ 
tions of the nature of Arabic as a language 
and Islam as divine revelation. To admit 
that there were foreign words in the Qur¬ 
’an that had been intentionally borrowed 
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would undermine the meaning of the chal¬ 
lenge put forth to the masters of Arabic 
speech to produce a chapter of text which 
was “like” the Qur’an. 

Still, for some people, especially in later 
centuries, the idea of “foreign” vocabulary 
was not denied. Al-Jawaliqi ( Mu’arrab, 3), 
for example, speaks openly about “foreign 
words found in the speech of the ancient 
Arabs and employed in the Qur’an” with¬ 
out any cautious restrictions. Al-Suyutl’s 
works (discussed below in the next section) 
take the incorporation of foreign lan¬ 
guages in the Qur’an as a positive fact, the 
result, perhaps, of the increasing realiza¬ 
tion of the universal appeal of Islam and 
certainly taken as a part of the argument 
for the excellent qualities of the text. Con¬ 
temporary writers — ranging from schol¬ 
ars such as Muhammad Shakir (the editor 
of al-Jawaliql’s text) to Internet polemi¬ 
cists — have tended to return to the earlier 
positions, however, seeing the denial of for¬ 
eign words as an important point in the 
“defense” of the Qur’an. 

Muslim treatises on foreign words in the Qur’an 
The observation that there are foreign 
words in the Qur’an is found in the earliest 
texts of qur’anic exegesis. In the tafsir of 
Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), for 
example, the words qistas and firdaws are 
attributed to Greek, istabraq to Persian, hub 
to Ethiopic,jtamm to Hebrew, maqalid to 
Nabataean, and taha to Syriac. Proper 
names are also provided with foreign ety¬ 
mologies, Musa being Coptic and Nuh be¬ 
ing Syriac. Similar observations may be 
made for the approach taken by other early 
works of tafsir (see Versteegh, Grammar and 
exegesis, 8g-go). 

Various genres of early specialized exe- 
getical works contain elements that con¬ 
tribute to the isolation of foreign vocabu¬ 
lary, building towards the construction of 
lists of such words. One example is found 


in dictionaries of the Qur’an, the earliest 
form of which is essentially a compilation 
of lexical glosses to the text. Works devoted 
to gharib, “difficult passages (q.v.),” manifest 
a conception of “difficulty” that is con¬ 
ceived in a variety of ways: foreign words, 
dialect words, bedouin words or lexical 
oddities are all included. Ibn Qutayba oc¬ 
casionally cites the foreign origins of words 
which he conceives to have become Ara¬ 
bized, as in the case of istabraq in q 18:31 
and qistas in q_ 17:35 {Ghanb, 267, 254). The 
treatment by Abu Bakr al-Sijistam (d. 330/ 
g42) of istabraq and qistas in his Nuzhat al- 
qulubfighanb al-Qur’an (p. 35 [for istabraq], 
161 [for qistas, s.v. qustas]) is identical to that 
of Ibn Qutayba. Curiously, the same does 
not hold for the most famous book of its 
type, al-Raghib al-Isfahani’s (d. 502/1108) 
Mu jam mufradat aljaz al-Qur’an: it simply 
ignores any speculation about foreign 
words. 

A work likely stemming from the 
fourth/tenth century but attributed to Ibn 
‘Abbas, al-Lughat fi l-Qur’an, provides a list¬ 
ing not only of foreign words but also of 
Arab tribal dialects found in the Qur’an. 

As Versteegh has commented, this list is 
designed to fulfil the exegetical function of 
connecting the language of scripture to the 
’arabiyya (Versteegh, Grammar and exegesis, 91; 
see Arabic language). This work consid¬ 
ers some twenty-four words (out of a total 
of over three hundred words treated in the 
text) to be related to foreign languages, 
including Aramaic/Nabataean, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, Persian, Hebrew, Coptic and 
Greek/Latin. 

It is with Jalal al-Dln al-Suyutl, who died 
in gn/1505, that full lists of “foreign words 
in the Qur’an” become significant. Al- 
Suyutl quotes [Itqan, ii, 119-20) two poems, 
one written by Ibn al-Subkl (d. 771/1369) 
and the other by Ibn Hajar (d. 852/1449) 
as representing previous efforts to compile 
all the foreign qur’anic words together. But 
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both of these works, al-Suyuti notes, did 
not reach the comprehensiveness of his 
own efforts. Al-Suyuti himself wrote at 
least two separate works and also incorpo¬ 
rated the material into several other of his 
larger treatises (as well as treating the sub¬ 
ject on a theoretical level in his al-Muzhir fi 
Plum al-lugha wa-anwa'iha). One work is 
called al-Mutawakkilifima waradafi l-Qur’an 
bi-l-lughat, mukhtasarfi mu'arrab al-Qur’an, 
a treatise named after the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil II ‘Abd al- c AzIz al-Musta'm 
(d. 903/1497), who commanded that the 
learned author compile a list of qur’anic 
words that are “to be found in the speech 
of the Ethiopians, the Persians or any peo¬ 
ple other than the Arabs.” This list, al- 
Suyutl says, was extracted from his longer 
book Masalik al-hunafafi waliday al-Mustafa. 
Within the list, there are 108 words attrib¬ 
uted to eleven languages and they are or¬ 
ganized according to language and, within 
that organization, according to the textual 
order of the Qur’an. 

Al-Suyutl’s second work, al-Muhadhdhab 
fima waqa’a fi l-Qur’an min al-mu’arrab, is ar¬ 
ranged according to the alphabetical order 
of the words themselves. More variant 
opinions are given in the book than in the 
Mutawakkili (that is, a given word is likely to 
be attributed to more than one language), 
although some words are termed simply 
“foreign” without a specific language from 
which they are thought to derive being 
specified. Al-Suyuti’s al-Itqdnfi c ulum al- 
Qur’an also contains a chapter (number 38) 
on “foreign vocabulary.” There, he makes 
reference to his Muhadhdhab, but not to al- 
Mutawakkili, so it is likely that the former 
work, al-Muhadhdhab, was written first. 
While the lists in al-Itqan and al-Muhadh- 
dhab are not identical, they are extremely 
close, both being arranged according to 
the alphabetical order of the words. 118 
words are listed in al-Itqan and 124 in al- 
Muhadhdhab, but the content of the entries 


is clearly related and the overlap between 
the two works is almost complete. 

Al-Suyuti is often viewed simply as a 
compiler of material. His re-use of mate¬ 
rial is certainly a notable characteristic 
which is observable within the large corpus 
of his works; the fact is also demonstrated 
by the existence of these three books that 
bring together similar material in slightly 
different organizational patterns. But al- 
Suyuti also participates fully within an at¬ 
tribute of the mature Muslim exegetical 
tradition which Norman Calder has 
termed “fundamentally acquisitive” by 
nature (Calder, Tafsir, 133). The material 
which al-Suyuti presents in his lists of for¬ 
eign words has been culled from many 
sources and, on numerous occasions, con¬ 
tains within itself in an unresolved manner 
substantial differences of opinion on many 
items. A considerable number of these 
words are cited as “foreign” within earlier 
exegetical works, and the act of collating 
all of these citations, as al-Suyuti has 
done, has produced a stock of vocabulary 
deemed to be “foreign” which remains rel¬ 
atively constant. Exegetes such as al-Suyuti 
frequently cite the foreignness of a given 
word with very little elaboration about why 
or how it should be considered so; the na¬ 
ture of the “acquisitive” tradition is such 
that the foreign status of a word is an ele¬ 
ment of exegesis which is accepted without 
necessarily any questioning. A major factor 
in this is the power of tradition. The ac¬ 
quisitive nature of the exegetical tradition 
has meant that nothing could be thrown 
away (at least, up to the time of Ibn Kathlr 
in the eighth/fourteenth century, as Calder 
has argued). 

The exegetical conception of foreign languages 
Of the words to be found in the lists of 
words Muslim scholars considered to be 
foreign, some appear to be common Ara¬ 
bic words. Trying to understand why these 


were deemed “foreign” sheds light on the 
entire category of foreign words and on 
how the designation itself has hermeneuti¬ 
cal significance. 

Arabic words which are classified as “for¬ 
eign” make one immediately suspect that 
it must have been an exegetical problem 
which led to the suggestion of the foreign¬ 
ness of the word, as Arthur Jeffery argued 
in his work, Theforeign vocabulary of the 
Qur’an. The hermeneutical advantage is 
clear: if the word is foreign, then it is open 
to a far greater interpretational variation 
than if the word is to be taken as a com¬ 
mon Arabic word. 

The determination of the language to 
which a given “foreign” word belongs is 
also of particular interest. In specifying the 
non-Arabic language from which a given 
word might be thought to originate, Mus¬ 
lim exegetes seem to have incorporated 
two elements into their procedures: (i) 
some knowledge of foreign languages and 
(2) typical Muslim exegetical tools. At 
times, the combination of these two ele¬ 
ments resulted in what must have ap¬ 
peared, even to the exegetes themselves, to 
be intuitively “wrong” designations. 

It is also clear, however, that on occasion, 
the classical Muslim sources are at a loss in 
attempting to identify the source of a for¬ 
eign word. This may be seen in two ways. 
First, one encounters the attribution of 
words to a language for which there are 
absolutely no historical or linguistic 
grounds on which to establish such a rela¬ 
tionship. Secondly, apparent relationships 
are ignored even though this raises the 
questions of why, if the exegetes had a 
knowledge of the language in question (as 
Baalbaki’s discussions make clear they did), 
they ignored the apparent source. 

The explanation for these two situations, 
at least as they apply to the situation of 
qur’anic vocabulary, lies in exegetical pro¬ 
cedures and their importance, and in the 


development of tafsir as an enterprise (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
medieval). Part of the explanation lies in 
the fact that the original suggestion that a 
certain word was foreign may have been 
made by those who did not know the lan¬ 
guage in question. When those who might 
have known better came along, it was not 
possible to reject the traditions which con¬ 
veyed such opinions. It is worth pointing 
out, however, that the concept of the ac¬ 
quisitive tradition cannot simply be 
equated with the inherited stock of works 
of tafsir; in a significant number of cases, 
no evidence of the traditions in earlier 
works of tafsir can be found, even though 
such traditions are included in the lists of 
al-Suyup, for example. The explanation 
for this may reside in the fact that earlier 
works which did contain these traditions 
have not come down to us, or it may be 
that these traditions were more a part of 
the living, popular Islam than of the re¬ 
corded intellectual tradition and only be¬ 
come incorporated into “official” Islam at 
a late date. 

Some specifics may help clarify this point. 
For example, while it appears to have been 
known that the Jewish Bible was written in 
Hebrew, the language of the biblical char¬ 
acters mentioned in the Qur’an does not 
seem to have been connected to Hebrew 
very often. In al-Suyup’s Mutawakkili, only 
nineteen words are cited as possibly being 
Hebrew and seven of those are cited in a 
manner which clearly indicates that al- 
Suyup did not consider these claims to 
have much support. Other languages, such 
as Syriac and Coptic, seem to be more sig¬ 
nificant. This suggests that the ideas sur¬ 
rounding the languages from which “for¬ 
eign” words were thought to originate were 
dictated to some extent by the spoken for¬ 
eign languages known to the Arabs, sug¬ 
gesting a non-historical view of the world: 
that is, that the language spoken by a 
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group of people in the present was the lan¬ 
guage they had always spoken. 

There seem to be other factors at play as 
well. Certain common Arabic words ( tahta 
meaning “within” rather than “under” in 
Q 19:24; bata’in referring to “outer” sur¬ 
faces rather than “inner” ones in Q_ 55:54; 
ula meaning “last” instead of “first” in 
Q. 33 : 33; akhira meaning “former” instead 
of “latter” in q 38:7) are attributed to Cop¬ 
tic when the words take on meanings that 
are contrary to their common Arabic des¬ 
ignation. This may lead to the speculation 
that for Arabic speakers Coptic played a 
cultural role as a language of deception; 
there may well be a larger social picture 
behind this, namely of an image of Copts 
as deceptive in their dealings with Muslims 
and as twisting the Arabic language to 
their own advantage. 

Likewise, the attribution of a number of 
words to Greek seems to convey certain 
cultural assumptions rather than specific 
linguistic knowledge. For example, the fol¬ 
lowing words are commonly attributed to 
Greek: qist, “justice”; qistas, “scales”; sirat, 
“road”; and qintar, “hundred weight.” It is 
noteworthy that while, in a number of in¬ 
stances, modern philology agrees with the 
judgments of early Muslim scholars about 
certain words being derived ultimately 
from Greek, that coincidence does not nec¬ 
essarily indicate linguistic knowledge. The 
idea that these words come from Greek 
does not, in fact, account historically for 
the presence of the words in Arabic. In no 
instance is it likely that the word passed 
directly into Arabic from Greek. It is far 
more likely that Aramaic or Syriac (possi¬ 
bly through Arabian or Syrian Christians; 
see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) Was the 
conduit for the transmission of the Greek 
words. In a number of cases, Greek is not 
even the ultimate source; rather, the words 
are Latin and have moved into the Middle 
Eastern languages through their Ilelle- 
nized forms during times of Greek admin¬ 


istrative rule. The fact that Muslim exe- 
getes decided that these words are Greek, 
therefore, is unlikely to be the result of ob¬ 
servations of linguistic parallels or of lin¬ 
guistic knowledge. Such specification is 
more likely based upon observations of the 
non-Arabic nature of the words combined 
with speculations involving certain cultural 
assumptions about the nature of other 
societies in the past (and perhaps the pre¬ 
sent) — in this instance, the association 
of the Greek world with the marketplace 
(see Rippin, Designation of “foreign” 
languages, for further examples of this 
hypothesis). 

Foreign vocabulary and the Qur’an in modern 

scholarship 

The Euro-American interest in the vocabu¬ 
lary of the Qur’an has a long history and 
reflects a number of differing motivations. 
Ordinarily, the question of foreign vocabu¬ 
lary has been raised in an attempt to deter¬ 
mine the sources of the Qur’an. An assess¬ 
ment of the lineage of the Qur’an in terms 
of its religious debt to its forerunners was 
approached through the question of vo¬ 
cabulary: if it could be demonstrated that 
the majority of technical terms within the 
Qur’an were traceable to a particular 
source — be that Jewish, Christian, Jewish- 
Christian or Zoroastrian — then a likely 
context could be established for the overall 
development of the Qur’an and Islam, at 
least in the opinion of some scholars. Such 
an approach would also allow for a deter¬ 
mination of the unique elements of the 
Qur’an by seeing where the shifts in vocab¬ 
ulary had occurred when words were com¬ 
pared to their etymological sources. The 
work of Abraham Geiger, which marks the 
beginning of the modem Euro-American 
study of the Qur’an, bases an initial part of 
its argument on “the words which have 
passed from Rabbinical Hebrew into the 
Qur’an, and so into the Arabic language” 
(Geiger , Judaism and Islam, 31), in order to 
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respond to the question, as the German 
tide of his book has it, “What did Mu¬ 
hammad borrow from Judaism?” More 
contemporary studies differ very little from 
this original orientation because the task of 
understanding the Qur’an must always re¬ 
volve around trying to establish the histori¬ 
cal and linguistic context within which the 
Qur’an is to be read. The sense in which 
even some individual words are to be un¬ 
derstood will differ depending on whether 
one conceives them as having been trans¬ 
mitted from Jewish or Christian sources. 
Overall, Arthur Jeffery’s statement seems 
to sum up the fundamental impulse: 

“This religion as he [Muhammad] insists 
over and over again in the Qur’an, is some¬ 
thing new to the Arabs: it was not likely, 
therefore, that native Arabic vocabulary 
would be adequate to express all its new 
ideas, so the obvious policy was to borrow 
and adapt the necessary technical terms” 
(Jeffery, For. vocab., 38). 

An additional motivation for the study of 
foreign vocabulary has emerged from the 
study of Arabic as a source of compara¬ 
tive Semitic linguistic data. Many of the 
famous names of Islamic Studies from the 
nineteenth century — Noldeke, Berg- 
strasser, Brockelmann — were also signifi¬ 
cant figures in comparative studies. The 
need was apparent from the beginning, 
therefore, to clarify the transmission of 
some terms into Arabic from other Semitic 
languages in order to avoid anachronistic 
use of the Arabic data in the attempt to 
deal with other languages (the continued 
influence of the Qur’an on the Arabic 
lexicographical tradition, so ably demon¬ 
strated by the works of Lothar Kopf, indi¬ 
cates some of the potential pitfalls; on the 
general problem of Arabic as a source of 
meaning, see Barr, Comparative philology, and 
Kaltner, Arabic in biblical Hebrew). The role 
of Arabic as a language which could serve 


to clarify the meaning of obscure words in 
the Hebrew Bible, perhaps first evidenced 
in scholarship in the work of A. Schultens 
(1686-1750), has only recently been some¬ 
what displaced by the more newly discov¬ 
ered material available in Akk adian and 
Ugaritic. Of course, there remains the 
problem of whether Arabic maintains a 
proto-Semitic meaning or has borrowed a 
sense from another language, thus ac¬ 
counting for similarities (see Margoliouth, 
Additions, 55-6). 

This philological impulse has seen its 
flowering in the treatment of proper names 
in the Qur’an; tracing the original lan¬ 
guage behind the form of the names of 
various biblical characters (see scripture 
and the qur’an) was thought to have es¬ 
tablished likely paths of transmission of 
stories into the Arab culture of pre-Islamic 
times. It is notable that the Muslim exe- 
getes did not, for the most part, worry 
themselves about the “foreignness” of the 
names found in the Qur’an, whether they 
be the names of people or the names of 
scriptures. This point makes clear that 
there are substantially different presuppo¬ 
sitions and aims separating contemporary 
scholarship and medieval Muslim exegesis 
in their approaches to the topic. Com¬ 
menting on q 3:3, “He sent down the To¬ 
rah (q.v.) and the Gospel (q.v.),” Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209) sets forth various 
explanations which classical philologists 
have provided regarding the Arabic ety¬ 
mologies of tawrdt and injil. Ultimately he 
dismisses the exercise as absurd: 

“Torah” and “Gospel” are two foreign 
nouns, one of them from Hebrew, the 
other from Syriac. How is it appropriate 
for an intelligent person to study their 
adaptation to the patterns of the Arabic 
language? (RazI, Tafsir, vii, 160). 

Scholarship of the nineteenth and twenti¬ 
eth centuries, then, has established a fairly 
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firm foundation for the study of qur’anic 
vocabulary through the procedure of ety¬ 
mological derivation. Current contribu¬ 
tions tend to focus on individual words, 
providing some refinement and clarifica¬ 
tion on smaller points. For the most part, 
however, the enterprise remains as conten¬ 
tious within modern scholarship as it was 
for medieval Muslims. The wide variety of 
postulated sources for the words consid¬ 
ered to be of foreign origin has made it 
hazardous to suggest a single likely cultural 
focus for the background to the qur’anic 
worldview. While many of the words stud¬ 
ied have been shown to have a Jewish ori¬ 
gin in terms of religious technical vocabu¬ 
lary, their vehicle of transmission more 
often seems to have been Christian Syriac 
(see luxenberg, Die syro-aramaische Lesart 
des Koran). 

The scholarly work which has been com¬ 
pleted on foreign vocabulary also lays a 
basis for the construction of a modern 
dictionary of the Qur’an. Even there, how¬ 
ever, much modern linguistic theory would 
doubt the relevance of etymological pro¬ 
cedures that underlie the approach of 
scholars such as Arthur Jeffery. The con¬ 
temporary emphasis on dictionaries which 
concentrate on word usage rather than 
word origin means that, while the material 
on foreign origins can continue to provide 
information for a diachronic examination 
of Semitic (and other) words, it will likely 
no longer be considered the basis from 
which specialized lexicographical work 
should start. See also grammar and the 
qur’an; language of the qur’an. 

Andrew Rippin 
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Foretelling in the Qur'an 

The interpretation of omens or inspired or 
mystic knowledge of what will occur. Leav¬ 
ing aside prophecy ( nubuwwa, see prophets 
and prophethood), which is clairvoyance 
of a different order and deserves to be 
treated separately, the Qur’an and hadlth 
mention a great number of procedures 
used for penetrating the secrets of God 
and foreseeing the human fate (q.v.; see 
also HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). As in the 
case of divination (q.v.), foretelling con¬ 
notes an association with pre-Islamic 
paganism (see pre-islamic Arabia and 
the qur’an). A prayer is attributed to the 
Prophet which seems to legitimize recourse 
to such procedures: “My God,” so he 
prays, “there is no ill omen (tayr) but the 


one that you allow (ilia tayruka), there is no 
good omen (khayr khayr) but yours, there is 
no God but you and no might and power 
but in you” (Ibn Qutayba, 'llyun, ii, 146, 
who attributes it to Ibn ‘Abbas; Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqat, iv, 2, 13, who attributes it to 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, Iqd, i, 397; Ibshlhi, al-Mustatraf 
ii, 181 cited in Fahd, Divination, 437, n. 5). 

The attention devoted to clairvoyance, 
foreseeing and foretelling in Islamic litera¬ 
ture is considerable. In the second part of 
T. Fahd’s La divination arabe, foretelling is 
classified according to the following proce¬ 
dures: 1) divination by lots (cleromancy, pp. 
179-245), 2) divination by dreams (oneiro- 
mancy, pp. 247-367), 3) physiognomic (pp. 
369-429), and 4) omens (pp. 431-519). The 
topic to be treated here is the possible ap¬ 
pearance of such procedures in the Qur’an 
and their explanation in hadlth and exe- 
getical commentary (tafsir, see hadith and 
the qur’an; exegesis of the qur’an: 

CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), 

Cleromantic procedures 

Pre-islamic Arabs used various cleroman¬ 
tic techniques to probe the will of the 
divinity, some of which are explicidy con¬ 
demned in the Qur’an on account of their 
pagan character: al-istiqsam bi-l-azldm (cf. 

Q 5:3, 90) and maysir (q 2:219; 5:90-91). The 
Qur’an is silent on two other procedures 
(although it is attested that the Prophet 
made use of them): al-darb bi-l-qidah, which 
indicates all other forms of lottery, and al- 
qufa, which designates drawing lots. 

a) al-istiqsam bi-l-azldm. This qur’anic ex¬ 
pression indicates belomancy, i.e. “divining 
arrows,” as practised in Arab sanctuaries. 

It designates more specifically the sacred 
arrows of Hubal in the Ka'ba (q.v.), those 
of Dhu-l-Khalasa in Tabala (cf. Fahd, 
Pantheon, 95 f. and 61 £), and those that the 
nomads (q.v.) took along with their holy 
stones in their migrations. They were sticks 


that were shaken in a sack or quiver and 
not arrows to be shot. They apparently 
were part of the cultic baggage for which 
the soothsayer ( kahin, see soothsayers) of 
the nomadic tribes and the custodian 
(sadin) of the sanctuaries were responsible 
(cf. the Hebrew qosem, Mim 22:7; Deut 18: 

10, 14; Isa ?,:2\Jer ig:8-g). The sack that 
contained them had to be attached to the 
holy stone or somehow included with the 
priest’s attire in the manner of the Urim 
and Tumim with the Hebrew nomads, 
which formed an integral part of the 
ephod (i.e. high priest’s garment) at all 
stages of its evolution (cf. Fahd, Divination, 
138 £). 

As with all cleromantic procedures, belo- 
mancy consists in leaving to chance the 
task of revealing the will or the thought of 
the divinity. The answer is obtained in two 
different ways: a) by asking the question 
explicitly, to which the divinity replies with 
“yes” or “no” and b) by successive elimina¬ 
tion, as one singles out, for example, a cul¬ 
prit in a crowd. In such a manner Saul 
(q.v.) discovered that his son, Jonathan 
(q.v.), had violated a prohibition (7 Sam 
14:37 £). A further example of belomancy 
is the collection of a set of symbolic signs, 
each of which corresponds to a group of 
ideas (adversity, woman, war, etc.), express¬ 
ing more or less vaguely all possible even¬ 
tualities in a given situation. Thus, an ideal 
world in miniature is constructed, a sort of 
microcosm in which the events correspond 
to those in the real world and which, con¬ 
sequently, enable these to be foreseen or 
divined (Fevrier, Histoire de I’ecriture, 5og). 

The development of belomancy among 
the Arabs (q.v.) finally led to ever more 
precise designations being ascribed to the 
arrows, so as to leave no doubts about the 
answer of the oracle. To the primitive 
arrows, which only bore mention of the 
words “yes” or “no,” “good” or “bad,” 


“do” or “don’t,” were added other arrows 
that bore precise announcements related to 
the circumstances, like “leave (for a jour¬ 
ney),” “don’t leave,” “(act) immediately,” 
“wait,” “take one’s turn at the water,” “be¬ 
ing of pure descent,” “not being so,” “pay 
off the blood price (see blood money),” 
etc. Blank arrows (without inscriptions) 
were given precise meanings according to 
the occasion, as explicitly agreed upon be¬ 
tween the sadin and his consultants. Thus, 
every dispute could be resolved, thanks to 
the oracle of shaken arrows. It should be 
noted, however, that the abundance of 
designations given to the arrows of Hubal 
contrasts widely with the sobriety of the 
belomantic oracle of Dhu 1-Khalasa, who 
only knew “imperative (amir), ” “prohibitive 
(nahi)” and “expectative (mutarabbis).” See 
Fahd’s La divination arabe (185 f.) for the use 
of these oracles during the lifetime of the 
Prophet. 

b) The maysir or game of chance (see 
gambling) is a cleromantic procedure of 
pagan character, and the fact that it is con¬ 
demned in the Qur’an, along with istiqsdm 
and ansab (q, 5:go), suggests its relation to 
idolatry (see idolatry and idolaters). 
The maysir is, however, also prohibited 
twice along with wine (q. 2:2ig; 5:gi; see 
intoxicants), on the grounds that, though 
they have their advantages, they constitute 
a grave transgression (see boundaries and 
precepts; prohibited degrees) and are 
an instrument in the hands of the demon 
(see devil) who can make use of them to 
sow enmity and hatred among the faithful, 
in order to keep them from praying and 
calling upon God. 

The fact that maysir and wine are consid¬ 
ered to be transgressions (sing, ithm, see sin, 
major and minor) of the divine law sug¬ 
gests that their sinful character comes only 
from their association with the pagan cult. 
In fact, maysir had to be used to divide the 
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meat of the sacrifice (q.v.; see also con¬ 
secration of animals), and wine could 
be linked to a Dionysiac cult among the 
Nabateans, whose inscriptions make men¬ 
tion of a certain number of divinities who 
reject wine libations (E. Littmann, Deux 
inscriptions religieuses de Palmyre, in ja 9 
t. 18 [1901], 386, cited in Fahd, Divination, 
205, n. 3), which made Wellhausen (in Gdt- 
tingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 164 [1902], 269) 
remark: “Eigentlich trinken arabische Got- 
ter iiberhaupt keinen Wein” (quoted in 
Dussaud, Penetration, 146, n. 3). Dussaud 
adds, “Seule la diffusion du christianisme 
amena les poetes arabes anteislamiques a 
chanter le vin” (ibid.). From this, one can 
suppose that wine was taboo, as was pork, 
probably a heritage of the Syrian cults (cf. 
Fahd, Divination, 205, n. 3). One opinion, 
attributed to the Yemenite Tawus b. Kay- 
san (d. 106/724), affirms that drinking 
wine [constitutes part] of the [rituals for] 
concluding the pilgrimage (q.v.; hajj), the 
Prophet doing so during his last pilgrimage 
(Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, ii, 1,131). For the sake of 
conformity to qur’anic legislation, Islam let 
this custom fall into disuse. 

Thus, it appears, although without defini¬ 
tive proof, that the prohibition of wine in 
Islam is related to idolatry. The fact that 
the prohibition includes the game of ma 
which, according to Doutte ( Magie et reli¬ 
gion, 375), “a certainement la meme origine 
que Vistiqsam,” leads one to believe that the 
latter had something to do with idolatry as 
well. It is not, however, out of the question 
that the game of maysir gave rise to drink¬ 
ing sessions and that their simultaneous 
condemnation was a mere consequence of 
this fact (for the modalities of the game, 
see Fahd, Divination, 207 fi). 

In general, cleromantic procedures of 
ancient Arabia were limited to istiqsam and 
maysir, and Islam was able to supplant 
these pagan procedures with more refined 


methods better adapted to the cultures of 
the conquered peoples, giving rise to many 
cleromantic techniques, discussion of 
which will be limited to tarq bi-l-hasd, an 
ancestor of geomancy, and qur c a, or the 
drawing of lots, procedures that were in 
use at the time of the Prophet. 

c) Tarq bi-l-hasd is described by Ibn al- 
A'rabi (d. ca. 231/846) in the following 
terms: “The hazi sits down and lets a young 
boy at his service draw lines in the sand or 
in the dust; he traces them nimbly and 
prompdy so as to make it impossible to 
count them. Then, on the order of his 
master, he erases them two by two while 
saying, ‘You two, eyewitnesses of God’s 
will, let the evidence quickly appear!’ If, at 
the end, only two lines remain, it is a sign 
of success; if there is only one left, it is a 
sign of failure and misfortune” (quoted 
after al-AlusI, Bulugh al-arab, iii, 323; cf. Taj 
al-‘arus, v, 129, 11.13 £, s.v. khatt ). The term 
khatt, eventually replaced by tarq, designates 
geomancy in its varied forms, as an ancient 
science that, in Islam, underwent consid¬ 
erable development. There is an allusion 
to it at Q 46:4, explained by al-Tabari (d. 
310/923) as follows: “Bring me the proof 
that your gods have created anything from 
the earth (q.v.) and that they have any part 
in the [creation (q.v.) of] the heavens (q.v.), 
[even if only] from the lines that you draw 
in the sand (atharatin min ilm); for you, the 
Arabs, have become masters in irafa, zajr 
and kihana” ( TafsTr, xxvi, 3). 

It is, however, attested in the hadlth as 
licit. Mu'awiya said to the Prophet: “But 
there are among us, O messenger of God, 
men who practice the khatt.” The Prophet 
is said to have replied to him: “It is said 
that there was one among the prophets 
who practiced the khatt; whoever will suc¬ 
ceed in doing it according to his procedure 
will know what this prophet knew” (cf. 
Wensinck, Concordance, i, 40). It is perhaps 


FORETELLING IN THE QUR’AN 

here that one would have to look for the 
starting point of the phenomenal increase 
of geomantic procedures in the lands of 
Islam (see Fahd , Divination, 196 f.; id., 
Khatt). 

d) Qur'a or the drawing of lots. This is 
also a procedure that was widespread in 
Islam, particularly in its rhapsodomantic 
use, e.g. divination from isolated sentences 
taken haphazardly from inspired books 
like the Qur’an and the hadlth in Islam, 
the Bible among the Christians, the poetry 
of Homer, Hesiod and Virgil among the 
Greeks and the Romans, or Hafiz’s Diwan 
or Jalal al-Dln al-Rumi’s Mathnawi with the 
Persians and the Turks. 

The patronage of this practice is attrib¬ 
uted to Ja'far b. Abl Talib, who fell as a 
hero at the age of thirty-three in the batde 
of Mu’ta in 8/629 ( see expeditions and 
battles). In the account of the departure 
for this batde, there is a rhapsodomantic 
foretelling that was not taken from him, 
but from one of his companions who had a 
premonition of his death at the moment of 
leaving, and mentioned a qur’anic verse 
about hell (q.v.; cf. Q, 19:71) that was pro¬ 
nounced by the Prophet (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 
791 f.; Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 1610 £; on this 
practice, see Fahd, Divination, 214 £). Im¬ 
portant here is that qur'a, as the simple 
drawing of lots, was used by the Prophet to 
know which of his wives would accompany 
him on his incursions (Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 
1519; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, ii, 1, 78, 82, 83; see 

WIVES OF THE PROPHET). 

It can thus be seen that there were two 
categories of cleromantic practice: one 
with an oracular character forbidden by 
the Qur’an; and another that was fortui- 
tious, which was tolerated. 

Oneiromantic procedures 
Oneiromancy, which occupies an impor¬ 
tant place in the civilizations of the ancient 
east, is well represented in the qur’anic 
context. The sources have conserved nu¬ 
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merous dreams of the Prophet himself, 
which marked out the great events that he 
experienced. The most important of these 
events was his ascension (q.v.; the isra’ and 
the mi'raj). This was, according to Mu'a- 
wiya b. Abl Sufyan, “a truthful dream that 
comes from God” (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 265, 

1.16), an opinion confirmed by ‘A’isha (see 
‘a’isha bint abi bakr), who said, “I have 
not noticed the absence of the Prophet’s 
body, but God let his spirit travel during 
the night” (ibid., 1.15). 

This dream falls under the literary cate¬ 
gory of dreams of ascension out of and 
descent into hell, from which arose many 
writings relating to the ascensions of 
prophets (e.g. Abraham [q.v.], Moses [q.v.], 
Isaiah [q.v.], Baruch and Elijah [q.v.]; cf. 
Charles, Apocrypha, Index; Fahd, La visite 
de Mahomet aux enfers). Dreams of light 
(q.v.), announcing the birth of Muham¬ 
mad, also fit into a widespread tradition 
in the ancient East (see details in Fahd, 
Divination, 259 £). 

Before understanding the full light of the 
actual revelation, Muhammad started with 
dreams that were qualified as truthful (ru’ya 
sadiqa). ‘A’isha reports that “the initiation 
of the messenger of God in prophecy [be¬ 
gan] by truthful dreams. Every vision that 
he saw in his dreams was as clear as day¬ 
break” (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 151; Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqat, ii, 2, 129). The Prophet himself 
said: “There is only one sign announcing 
prophecy and that is the dream; the Mus¬ 
lim sees it or it is seen for him” (Ibn Sa'd, 
loc. cit., 18); “it is, so it is rumored, one of 
the forty parts of prophecy” (Berakhot, 

57b, cited in Fahd, Divination, 267, n. 4). 

Muhammad’s vocational awakening on 
Hira’ itself unites the triple call of Samuel’s 
vocation and Ezekiel’s inititation by ab¬ 
sorption of the prophetic message ( Ezek 
2:8 £; cf. Jer 5:10), and it goes through two 
stages: the first takes place during sleep, 
the second when awake. This is a typical 
example of the passage from dream to 
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ecstatic trance (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 152 £; 
Fahd, Divination, 267-8). 

The life of the Prophet ( sira, see sira and 
the qur’an) has retained a number of 
Muhammad’s dreams which reveal his 
thoughts. The typical example, which has 
evangelical reminiscences, is the Islamic 
form of the parable of the invited (cf. Luke 
14:15-24; Matt 22:1-14) that the archangels 
Gabriel (q.v.) and Michael (q.v.) are said to 
have revealed to him in a dream (Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqat, i, 1, 113); there the symbolic con¬ 
tent and the interpretation are given con¬ 
jointly, thus resembling the dreams of 
Joseph (q.v.; Gen 37: 5-8, 9-10; see also 
dreams and sleep). The Babylonian Tal¬ 
mud compares these symbolic dreams to a 
sealed letter (Berakhot, 55a). 

The figure of Waraqa b. Nawfal can be 
likened, in relation to Muhammad, to that 
of John the Baptist (q.v.) in relation to 
Jesus. His thankfulness to him is expressed 
in a dream (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 153; Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqat, i, 1, 130); his affection for 'A’isha is 
revealed in another (Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 8, 
44; Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 731-7); and his admi¬ 
ration for 'Umar b. al-Khattab (q.v.) in a 
third (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 270; Ibn al-Athir, 
Usd, iv, 62, 64). 

Muhammad’s preoccupations as the 
founder of a religion and the chief of a 
community appear, for example, in the in¬ 
stitution of the call to prayer ( adhan, which 
was brought into being after a dream of 
'Abdallah b. Zayd (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 346-8; 
Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, i, 2, 7). This dream fits 
into an ancient Semitic tradition admitting 
that the dreams of subjects can serve as a 
divine warning or as a message to their 
king or their chief (cf. A. Leo Oppenheim, 
The interpretation of dreams, 188, 199 £; I Sam 
3:1; a hadlth quoted by Ibn Sa'd [Tabaqat, 
ii, 2, 18] makes it comprehensible). Many 
dreams seen by persons in the surround¬ 
ings of the Prophet (e.g. his aunt, Atika, 
and Juhaym) and by himself announced 
the victory of Badr (q.v.) and the defeat of 


Uhud (q.v.). At the beginning of his illness, 
he saw in a dream his impending end (see 
details in Fahd, Divination, 279 £). 

Is this oneiric climate, broadly attested in 
the sira, also reflected in the Qur’an? q 12 
(Surat Yusuf) contains three dreams: the 
dream of Joseph (q 12:4-5), that of his 
companions in prison (12:36) and that of 
Pharaoh (q.v.; 12:43). The order given to 
Abraham to sacrifice his son (q 37:102, 105) 
was given to him in a dream. God brought 
Muhammad’s dream (ru’ya.) of his return 
to Mecca (q 48:27) to fruition. His earlier 
dream, that of the isra’ and mi'raj, had been 
given to him to test the faith of those that 
had followed him; it was in a way “the ac¬ 
cursed tree” of the Qur’an (q 17:60). Other 
terminology for dreaming ( manam, e.g. at 
Q 37:102) is indicative of a divine sign 
(q 30:23), a summoning to God that is ana¬ 
logous to death (q 39:42) and an instru¬ 
ment of divine supervision that was used 
by God to guide the steps of his Prophet 
and the believers (q 8:43-4). The term 
hulm (pi. ahlarri) is used in the prophetic tra¬ 
dition to distinguish the true dream (ru’ya) 
from the false, the latter being the result of 
passions or preoccupations of the soul 
(q.v.) or the inspiration of Satan, as in the 
following: “The ru’ya comes from God and 
the hulm from Satan” (cf. Wensinck, Concor¬ 
dance, i, 504; Bukhari, Sahib, ii, 324 = Khalq, 
11). This meaning could be suggested in 
Q 12:44 and 21:5, in which the plural, 
ahldm, is preceded by the term adghdth, 
which denotes “incoherent dreams.” At 
Q 12:44, one finds “the interpretation of 
dreams” (ta’wil al-ahlam) in the sense of 
dream (hulm) found in the Semitic lan¬ 
guages, where it also refers to the prophe¬ 
tic dream (cf. Ehrlich, Der Traum im alten 
Testament, 1). One has to note that, also in 
Q 12:21, there is mention of “the inter¬ 
pretation of events” (ta’wil al-ahadith), an 
expression which, if brought into relation 
with anba’ al-ghayb, would refer to the 
hidthan, a term later used to designate the 


malahim (cf. Fahd, Divination, 224-8; 272; 

408; [ed.], Malahim in Kf ). The gift of 
predicting coming events makes Joseph a 
prophet avant la lettre and makes the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams a means by which 
God makes his will known to humans. 

Omens 

Three qur’anic verses (q 7:131; 27:47; 36:18) 
allude to the td'ir/tira, which originally re¬ 
ferred to the consultation of the flight of 
birds, and, later, to the bad tidings that this 
was considered to foreshadow. The con¬ 
trary of tira is fa’l, the good omen. This 
term is not qur’anic, but can be found in 
the hadlth, where the capacity is attributed 
to the Prophet of distinguishing between 
tira and fa’l. “He said: ‘There is no tira, al- 
fa’l is better.’ He was asked, ‘What is the 
fa’l?’ He replied, ‘It is the good word that 
every one of you can hear.” (cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, v, 40; see seeing and hearing; 
hearing and deafness). Also attributed to 
the Prophet is the following: “The fa’l 
pleases me and I love a good fa’l” (Darnin', 
Hayat, 118). It is clear, then, that tira is a 
bad fa’l. Elsewhere, he places the tira along¬ 
side suspicion and jealousy, being three 
vices (see virtues and vices) from which 
no one can escape. He counsels those 
stricken by them not to come back follow¬ 
ing a bad omen, not to act on the basis of 
suspicion (q.v.) and not to harm someone 
because of jealousy (Ibn Qutayba, ‘ Uyun, 
ii, 8; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 7 qd, i, 226). He is 
also imputed of having said the following: 
“The tira is idolatry (shirk)” (Bukhari- 
Qastallam, viii, 442 f. [tira], 444 [fa’l]).. 

A strange hadlth which made ‘A’isha 
shiver with indignation says: “The tira is in 
the woman, in the dwelling and in the 
beast of burden” (Ibn Qutayba, 'Uyun, 
146-7). There is no question of ornitho- 
mancy here, but of domestic foretellings 
that a man draws from the gestures and 
words of his wife, of the inhabitants of his 
house and of the tools and animals that are 


at his service. This is the tira in its broadest 
sense, and this is the meaning it has in the 
three qur’anic verses that were quoted at 
the beginning of this section (for the ono- 
matomantic fa’l, see Fahd, Divination, 452; 
id., Fa’l). 

T. Fahd 
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Forgery 

Act of fabricating or producing falsely. 
Forgery is connoted in several qur’anic 
concepts. Re-writing sacred scripture, 
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either the Qur’an or the scriptures of the 
Jews and Christians, is covered by two 
Arabic terms (tahrif, tabdil). These or their 
cognates convey the charge that Jews and 
Christians distorted revealed scripture 
before the Qur’an (see scripture and 
the qur’an; jews and Judaism; Chris¬ 
tians and Christianity). Also, within 
the Islamic tradition, various sectarian 
groups have charged that there were addi¬ 
tions and deletions to the Qur’an. Finally, 
the notion of forgery is connected with the 
concept of the inimitability (q.v.) of the 
Quran (ijaz al-Qur’an). 

Forgery by the alteration of sacred text, 
either by letter substitution (tahrif), mispro¬ 
nunciation (tahrif) or other forms of substi¬ 
tution (tabdil), contributes to some Mus¬ 
lims’ understanding of the relationship of 
the Qur’an to the scriptures of Jews and 
Christians. In Q 2:59 and 7:162 a group of 
Jews is said to have “exchanged the word 
that was told to them for another saying 
(fa-baddala lladhina zalamu qawlan ghayra 
lladhi qila lahum),” thereby falsifying scrip¬ 
ture (cf. Q 2:75; 5:13, 41, yuharrijuna). In 
Q 4:46, the falsification is said to derive 
from deliberate mispronunciation of scrip¬ 
ture, in which the words, “We hear and 
obey,” were recast into “We hear and dis¬ 
obey.” Forgery or falsification by omission 
was also charged (q 2:146; 3:71), whereby 
parts of the original sacred text were pur¬ 
posely omitted. In qur’anic usage, accusa¬ 
tions of substitution (tahrif and tabdil) seem 
to be a reaction to traditional modes of, 
chiefly, Jewish commentary on scripture 
that make use of substitution of words 
based on their numerical value (Hebrew 
gematria), on differences in meaning of 
homophones or homographs, and on dif¬ 
ferences in meanings of words with similar 
sounds and roots across cognate languages, 
in this instance Hebrew and Arabic. The 
word, “we disobeyed” ('asayna) in q 4:46 is 
a close homophone to the Hebrew word 
for “do” or “accomplish” (‘asah) and the 


passage reflects a midrash on the dis¬ 
obedient Israelite worship of the calf of 
gold (q.v.) after having promised to obey 
God (see Exod 19:8 and following; see 
obedience), q 2:75 charges that a party of 
the People of the Book (q.v.) would change 
scripture even after they had understood it. 
From the qur’anic evidence about tahrif 
and tabdil, the Qur’an rejects a common 
feature of the midrashic way of reading 
scripture, namely the toleration of multi¬ 
ple, simultaneous interpretations of the 
text (see readings of the qur’an), which 
was, however, allowed for. Hadith (i.e. 
prophetic reports), which sometimes were 
contradictory or diverse in their meaning, 
were accepted so long as their chain of 
transmission was deemed sound (see 
hadith and the Quran). Post-qur’anic 
commentators understood the Qur’an to 
regard all scripture of Jews and Christians 
as corrupted and thereby to be either re¬ 
jected or understood only through the 
filter of the Qur’an itself. 

Charges of forgery have been a feature 
of inter-Islamic polemics as well as of 
those between Muslims and the People of 
the Book, q 12 was regarded by the Khari- 
jls (q.v.) as a forgery on the basis of its love 
themes (Tusi, Tibyan, iv, 75; van Ess, to, i, 
75). Both Sunnis and Shi'is (Bar-Asher, 
Scripture, 88-93; see shi'ism and the 
qur’an) have accused the other of substi¬ 
tuting or repressing portions of the 
Qur’an, including two complete chapters 
which appear in the codex of Ubayy b. 
Ka‘b, one of Muhammad’s secretaries 
(Noldeke, eg, ii, 33-8; Jeffery , Materials, 
180-1; see collection of the qur’an; 
codices of the qur’an). All attempts at 
producing a definitive Shi'l alternative 
Qur’an have failed, and both Sunnis and 
Shifts use the same recension for liturgical 
purposes (see ritual and the qur’an). 
Sunni commentators have consistently held 
that the true Qur’an defies all attempts at 
forgery and is inimitable. This is in keeping 
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with £ 2:79, which condemns the falsifica¬ 
tion of scripture: “Woe to those who write 
the book (q.v.) with their own hands, then 
say ‘This is from God,’ in order that they 
might purchase a small gain therewith.” 
See also revision and alteration. 

Gordon Darnell Newby 
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Forgiveness 

The act of pardoning or the quality of be¬ 
ing merciful. All 114 suras (q.v.) of the 
Qur’an but one (q 9) open with the for¬ 
mula “In the name of God, the merciful 
(al-rahman), the compassionate (al-rahim )” 
(see basmala) and the theme of divine for¬ 
giveness permeates throughout as in 
<4 2:286: “God does not burden any soul 
more than it can bear. It receives every 
good that it earns, and it receives every evil 
that it earns. ‘Our lord! Do not condemn 
us if we forget or err... Our lord! Do not 


place upon us a burden greater than we 
have strength to bear, and pardon and for¬ 
give us, and have mercy (q.v.) upon us!’ ” 

(cf. Taban, Tafsir, iii, 159). 

God loves those who pardon others 
(O. 3 :i 34; cf. Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 438) and the 
Qur’an encourages believers to forgive 
their fellow human beings (cf. q 15:85). In 
fact, although not as explicidy as in the 
New Testament (e.g. at Matt 5:7; 6:12, 14-5; 
7:1-2), God’s forgiveness of human beings 
seems to be at least potentially associated 
in the Qur’an with their forgiveness of oth¬ 
ers (q 24:22; 64:14). Ultimately, however, 
forgiveness of sins is a uniquely divine pre¬ 
rogative: “He is the one who accepts re¬ 
pentance from his servants and pardons 
evil deeds” (q 42:25; cf. q 3:135; 9:104). 

God is “the best of forgivers” (q 7:155; cf. 
Tabari, Tafsir, vi, 78), the “forgiver of sin 
and accepter of repentance” (q 40:3). The 
term ghajfar occurs ninety-six times as a di¬ 
vine name or attribute (see god and his 
attributes), signifying, roughly, “the 
much forgiving.” The essentially synony¬ 
mous tawwab and ‘qfuw occur, counted to¬ 
gether, fifteen times, and, as mentioned 
above, the rahman/rahim complex is wide¬ 
spread. (For the differences of connotation 
between ‘ajw, maghfira and rahma, see RazI, 
Tafsir, vii, 150, ad q 2:286.) 

God’s forgiveness, like his will, is sover¬ 
eign and free (see freedom and predes¬ 
tination; sovereignty). He forgives 
whomever he will (q 2:284; 3:129; 5:18, 40, 
118; 9:15, 27; 48:14). “Your lord is a lord 
(q.v.) of forgiveness and of painful punish¬ 
ment” (q 41:43; see chastisment and 
punishment). He will not forgive those 
who associate other gods with him in 
worship — believers should not seek par¬ 
don for idolaters (q 9:113; see idolatry 
and idolaters; polytheism and athe¬ 
ism) — but is ready to forgive anything else 
(q 4:48, 116). And, in fact, he forgives 
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“many things” (q 42:30, 34). “Those who 
avoid major sins (see sin, major and 
minor) and abominations, all except petty 
wrongs — truly, your lord is ample in for¬ 
giveness” (q 53:32). He forgives those who 
sin ignorandy but repent quickly (q 4:17; 
see repentance and penance). He does 
not, however, forgive those who reject faith 
(q.v.; q 4:168; 9:80; 63:5-6; see also grati¬ 
tude and ingratitude) and persist in 
evildoing (q 4:18; see evil deeds), and he 
is unlikely to forgive repeated apostasy 
(q.v.; q 4:137). To obtain his forgiveness, 
one must believe in him (cf. q 8:38; 46:31; 
47:34). Various individuals seek God’s for¬ 
giveness in the qur’anic narratives (q.v.) 
and believers are told to pray for it (e.g. 

& 11:3, 52, 61, 90; 73:20; 110:3). Indeed, at 
God’s command (q 3:159), Muhammad 
(q.v.) himself pleads for forgiveness on be¬ 
half of others (as at q 4:64; cf. Tabari, 
Tafsir, iv, 160; see intercession). The im¬ 
perative form of the verb ghafara occurs 
seventeen times in the Qur’an, with speak¬ 
ers calling direcdy upon God to forgive 
them. The qur’anic archetype of God’s 
forgiveness of human beings is, of course, 
God’s forgiveness of Adam (see ad am and 
eve) after his disobedience (q.v.; see fall 
of man), the result being the absence in 
Islam of the concept of original sin (see 
cosmology). 

Forgiveness from God is better than 
wealth (q.v.; q 3:157). Indeed, it is among 
the great and oft-cited blessings of para¬ 
dise (q.v.; q 2:221, 268; 3:136; 4:96; 5:9; 8:4, 
74; 11:11; 22:50; 24:26; 33:35; 34:4; 35:7; 
36:11; 47:15; 48:29; 49:3; 57:20; 67:12; see 
reward and punishment). More than 
that, however, his gracious and unearned 
forgiveness offers humankind its only ulti¬ 
mate hope (q.v.; q 7:23, 149; 11:47). See 
also mercy. 

Daniel C. Peterson 
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Form and Structure of the Qur'an 

Preliminary reflections about the redaction and 

canonization of the Qur’an 

Methodological dilemmas 
Any assessment of qur’anic form and 
structure depends on the position chosen 
by the researcher as to the redaction and 
the canonization of the qur’anic corpus 
(see collection of the quR’AN; codices 
of the quR’AN; for a recent analysis of 
western views on the collection of the 
Qur’an, see Motzki, Collection). Two ap- 
parendy irreconcilable positions are cur- 
rendy infelicitously blocking each other in 
qur’anic scholarship: on the one hand, 
there is the historico-critical approach 
which is oriented to older, more traditional 
biblical scholarship. It focuses on the devel¬ 
opment of the Qur’an and views it as con¬ 
comitant to that of its transmitter. It as¬ 
sumes the historicity of the basic Islamic 
traditions about the genesis of the Qur’an, 
though sometimes tends to cling too closely 
to the reports contained in the biography 
of the Prophet ( sira, see sira and the 
quR’AN; HADITH AND THE quR’AN) and 
thus unduly re-historicizes the Qur’an. 

On the other hand, there is the counter¬ 
position of John Wansbrough’s hyper- 
skeptical revisionist approach (see con¬ 
temporary CRITICAL PRACTICES AND THE 
quR’AN) informed by a more modern trend 
in biblical scholarship, namely Formge- 
schichte, as well as semiological approaches 
that reject the traditional narrative alto¬ 
gether. This approach projects the role 
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hitherto ascribed to the Prophet and the 
first caliphs in the redaction process onto 
an anonymous committee assumed to have 
assembled a century or more later. In A. 
Rippin’s words: “Canonization and stabili¬ 
zation of the text of the Qur’an goes hand 
in hand with the formation of the commu¬ 
nity (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
qur’an). A final fixed text of the scripture 
was not required, nor was it totally feasible, 
before political power was firmly con¬ 
trolled (see politics and the qur’an); 
thus the end of the second/eighth century 
becomes a likely historical moment for the 
gathering together of oral tradition and 
liturgical elements leading to the emer¬ 
gence of the fixed canon of scripture” (Lit¬ 
erary analysis, 161). This approach, which 
not only dismisses the sira but also rigor¬ 
ously de-historicizes the Qur’an, and, by 
confining itself to the macrostructure of 
the canonized final version, disregards the 
distinctive internal literary structures of 
the Qur’an (q.v.), has been criticized for its 
mechanistic argument. Thus, J. van Ess 
comments: “Generally speaking I feel that 
the author [i.e. J. Wansbrough] has been 
overwhelmed by the parallel case of early 
Christianity. Islam comes into being at a 
time and in surroundings where religion is 
understood as religion of the Book (q.v.; 
see also people of the book). This under¬ 
standing had been prepared by the devel¬ 
opments in Judaism (see jews and Juda¬ 
ism) and Christianity (see Christians and 
Christianity), as well as in Manichaeism 
(see magians). Canonization was no longer 
something novel. It was expected to hap¬ 
pen. This, in my view, suffices as a justifica¬ 
tion of the process in Islam taking place so 
rapidly” (Review of J. Wansbrough, 353). 
This article argues for a third way: a shift 
in focus from a “canon from above” to a 
“canon from below,” and a reading of the 
Qur’an which studies the sura (q.v.) as a 
communication process and thus respects 


this redactionally-warranted unit as a gen¬ 
uine literary text. 

Canonization and the problem of the “sura” 

Several recent studies on the Qur’an have 
focused anew on the problem of its canon¬ 
ization, making this a central issue in 
qur’anic research. What these studies have 
called into question is the traditional ac¬ 
count of the redaction and publication of 
a unified and authorized final version of 
the Qur’an through which the text came to 
occupy the status of a scripture bearing an 
intrinsic logic of its own. By focusing on 
this final phase and ranking it as the cru¬ 
cial event in qur’anic genesis, an epistemo¬ 
logical course has been set: The literary 
image of the Qur’an as reflecting a text 
still in progress and thus displaying a 
unique micro-structural diversity due to 
its evolution out of an extended process 
of a liturgical communication, becomes 
blurred, being eclipsed by its macro-struc¬ 
tural weight and the social importance of 
the henceforth normative corpus and its 
ideological implications for the construc¬ 
tion of the community’s identity. 

According to the dominant Islamic tradi¬ 
tion, the Qur’an owes its authoritative final 
version to the redaction carried out by a 
committee summoned by the third caliph, 
‘Uthmanb. ‘Affan (r. 23-35/644-56). The 
creation of this codex does, it is admitted, 
impose on the suras a sequence that, until 
then, had not been fixed. In many cases it 
also incorporates passages that had been 
transmitted in an isolated manner into 
completely new contexts. The committee 
clings faithfully, however, to the text mate¬ 
rial whose authenticity is warranted by 
reliable oral and/or written tradition (see 
orality), taking into consideration the 
entire corpus of the qur’anic revelations 
available at the time. The performance of 
the committee is, therefore, traditionally 
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identified as an act of collection (jam 1 ), one 
accomplished in perfect accordance with 
the concept of its commissioner, ‘Uthman, 
who is reported to have imposed on the 
redactors — apart from observing some 
linguistic cautions — no further task than 
that of gathering ah the extant parts of 
the Qur’an. The traditional account of 
the collection of the Qur’an accords 
with the evidence offered by the text itself, 
since the new codex, which does not 
claim any chronological or theological ra¬ 
tionale for the sequence of the single units 
(suras) — which appear to be arranged 
according to merely technical external 
criteria — does display inextinguishable 
traces of its compilation as a collection 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). On 
the surface, it presents itself as a corpus 
of unconnected texts of considerable 
structural diversity, not allowing for an 
immediate classification under one par¬ 
ticular genre. 

The traditional reports identify political 
constraints as the explanation of, and justi¬ 
fication for, the admitted fact that the col¬ 
lection was carried out somewhat hastily 
and thus had to proceed in a rather me¬ 
chanical fashion. Although other redac¬ 
tions had to be suppressed, the sequences 
of suras in two of them (the codices 
[masahif] of Ibn Mas'ud [d. 32/653] and 
Ubayy b. Ka'b [d. ca. 19/640 to 35/656]) 
are known to us. Both seem to have consid¬ 
ered suras 1, 113 and 114 to be not part of 
the corpus, but rather prayers to be uttered 
concomitant with the recitation of the 
Qur’an (q.v.). The official redaction and 
publication of the standard text neither 
completely extinguished the memory of 
extant variants, later known as qira’at 
shadhdha, nor precluded the emergence of 
further variants. Indeed, a number of 
reading traditions of the entire Qur’an 
(qira’at mutawatira), which, in many in¬ 
stances, diverge — although not substan¬ 


tially — from each other have come down 
to us. Seven of these (the so-called “seven 
readings,” al-qird’at al-sab c ) even received 
canonical status through Ibn Mujahid’s 
(d. 324/936) scrutinizing selection of ad¬ 
missible qur’anic text forms (see readings 
of the qur’an). Although these have since 
enjoyed an equal status in the scholarly 
and the cultic tradition ('ilm al-qira’a, ‘ilm 
al-tajwzd) only two have survived and are 
still in use in modern times, namely the 
reading of Hafs ‘an 'Asim (current in the 
Islamic east) and that of Warsh ‘an Nafi' 
(current in the western Islamic world). 
Since modern audio media have further 
enhanced the status of the former, contem¬ 
porary qur’anic scholarship usuahy refers 
only to the Hafs text. 

Yet, with the ‘Uthmanic consonantal fixa¬ 
tion of the text, a decisive course had been 
set with regards to its structure, which gave 
rise to a problematic development: namely, 
the joint codification of loosely composed 
passages and often unframed, conceptually 
isolated communications — so characteris¬ 
tic of the Medinan “long suras” (tiwal 
al-suwar) — together with the complex 
poly-thematic structures and mnemonic, 
technically sophisticated pieces that com¬ 
prise the short and middle-sized suras re¬ 
sulted in a most heterogeneous ensemble, 
a fact that did not remain without conse¬ 
quences. Once these elements melded to 
form a comprehensive and closed corpus, 
a codex ( mushaf, q.v.), they became neutral¬ 
ized as to their liturgical Sitz~im-Leben and 
their communicational context in the 
emergence of the community. Previously 
defined text-units distinguishable through 
rehable devices such as introductory for¬ 
mulas and markers of closure were, it is 
true, retained by the redaction process and 
labeled “sura.” They lost much of their 
significance, however, for, in the same 
codex there were now other units also 
labelled as “suras,” but whose constituent 
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passages had not come to form a coherent 
literary structure and thus invalidated 
the structural claim raised by those suras 
that were neatly composed. The neatly- 
composed suras eventually ceased to be 
considered integral literary units conveying 
messages of their own and mirroring indi¬ 
vidual stages of a process of communica¬ 
tion. On the contrary, once all parts had 
become equal in rank, arbitrarily selected 
texts could be extracted from their sura 
context and used to explain other arbit¬ 
rarily selected texts. Passages thus became 
virtually de-contextualized, stripped of the 
tension that had characterized them within 
their original units. Genuine text-units lost 
their literary integrity and could be mis¬ 
taken for mere repetitions of each other. 

Hence, with its final official canonization, 
the Qur’an had become de-historicized. 
Not the process of its successive emergence 
as mirrored in the text, but the timeless, 
eternal quality of its message had become 
its brand. This made the understanding of 
the Qur’an all the more dependent on the 
sira, a corpus that, although transmitted 
and codified separately, had been grafted 
on the Qur’an by its readers and listeners 
from early times. Prophetic tradition, in its 
development of haggadic meta-history, 
thus took the place that intra-qur’anic his¬ 
tory should legitimately have occupied, i.e. 
the history, however sparse the chronolo¬ 
gical evidence, of a liturgical and social 
communication process, that took on a dis- 
tincdy textual shape in the Qur’an and is 
reflected in the structure of the suras. Fur¬ 
ther literary investigation into the micro¬ 
structure of the Qur’an, which might re¬ 
veal the still-traceable traits of that history, 
remains an urgent desideratum. 

As M. Mir (The sura) has stressed, Mus¬ 
lim exegetes have only recently rediscov¬ 
ered the most prominent micro-structure 
of the Qur’an, namely the sura as a unit 
containing meaning, a concept long ne¬ 


glected in Muslim circles and generally dis¬ 
missed as irrelevant in western scholarship. 
Exceptions to this dismissal have more re¬ 
cently appeared (cf. M.A.S. Abdel Haleem, 
Context; A. Neuwirth, Zur Struktur; id., 
Symmetrie; id., Koran; id., Images; id., 
Erste Qibla; id., From the sacred mosque; 
id., Qur’anic literary structure; A.H.M. 
Zahniser, Word of God; id., Sura as guid¬ 
ance; M. Sells, Sound, spirit and gender; 
id., Sound and meaning; A.H. Johns, 
Qur’anic presentation; and S.M. Stern, 
Muhammad and Joseph). 

Reflections of a canonical process 
The older suras in particular seem to mir¬ 
ror a development which in its essential 
traits reflects a canonization from below, as 
characterized by Aleida and Jan Assmann 
(Kanon und Zensur). These two scholars 
distinguish between a canon described as 
power-oriented and one that relies on a 
particular source of meaning, not least on 
the charisma of the transmitter of a mes¬ 
sage. According to the Assmanns’ theory, 
“whenever the message is preserved to sur¬ 
vive beyond the situation in which the orig¬ 
inal group was direcdy interacting, it will 
usually undergo a profound change in 
structure. The message gains a new ap¬ 
pearance through scripturalization and 
moreover through institutionalization.” In 
the case of the Qur’an, then, a canon from 
below certainly precedes the canon from 
above. The latter comes about only with 
the authoritative final redaction, which be¬ 
came necessary to counteract the pressure 
of a reactionary tendency towards provin- 
cialization and fragmentization. The can¬ 
on from below has thereby changed into a 
canon from above, a development com¬ 
parable to that in early Christianity when 
the official Church contracted a pact with 
political power. 

To discern the textual signs of a canon 
developing from below, we may draw on 
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the new approaches developed in recent 
biblical studies, principally those of the 
American scholar Brevard S. Childs, who 
has proposed an understanding of the gen¬ 
esis of a canon as a process of growth. 
Canon in this context no longer covers the 
officially codified final form of a text, but 
rather signifies the “consciousness of a 
binding covenantal character deeply 
rooted in the texts” (C. Dohmen, Biblischer 
Kanon, 25) that is affirmed by the continu¬ 
ous references of later emerging text-units 
to a text nucleus and by the recurrent in¬ 
stances of intertextuality mirrored in the 
text-units developing around the nucleus. 
Even at the point where the genesis of a 
text conceived as a canonical process has 
come to a close with the end of the text’s 
growth, its final form will not be a harmo¬ 
nious presentation but will leave the rough¬ 
ness caused by the organic growth un¬ 
leveled. The final shape only re-locates 
interpretation, which, until then, had taken 
place in productive additions or changes 
within the text, and which henceforth takes 
place through exegesis and interpretation 
separate from the text. 

Methodological conclusions 
The following presentation of qur’anic 
form and structure is based on these obser¬ 
vations. At the same time it represents an 
attempt to comply with a provocative de¬ 
mand proffered by A. Rippin (Qur’an as 
literature) that the Qur’an should be stud¬ 
ied by (a) situating it in its literary tradition 
and (b) situating it as the focal point of a 
readers’ response study. But, diverging 
from Rippin’s proposal, we will not go so 
far as to replace an immediately traceable 
intra-qur’anic context with a speculative 
biblical or post-biblical one in order to 
provide the appropriate literary tradition. 
Nor will we embark on reconstructing a 
post-qur’anic reader-response from the 
exegetical literature (see exegesis of the 


qur’an: classical and medieval; 
exegesis of the qur’an: early modern 
and contemporary). Rather, what we 
shall analyze — on the basis of individual 
suras — is the qur’anic communication 
process as taking place between speaker 
and listeners. The reader-response is thus 
replaced by a listener-response, the con¬ 
cept of the “implied reader” is modified 
into that of the “implied listener.” Situat¬ 
ing the Qur’an in its literary tradition (see 
scripture and the qur’an; orality) will 
be realized through the investigation of its 
peculiar referentiality, not stopping short at 
the notice of particular instances of a bib¬ 
lical background, but proceeding to exam¬ 
ine the position of the sura as a stage in an 
extended canonical process. 

This article will discuss the language and 
style of the Qur’an in general (see lan¬ 
guage OF THE qur’an; GRAMMAR AND THE 
qur’an; rhetoric of the qur’an) and on 
this basis the individual literary genres as¬ 
sembled in the Qur’an will be surveyed in 
terms of form and content. To present 
such an inventory of the building blocks or 
“enjeux” (Ger. “Gesdtze”) of the suras is a 
useful propaedeutic step towards the liter¬ 
ary assessment of the Qur’an, although 
hardly any of the enjeux themselves appears 
as a self-sufficient communication, i.e. as a 
complete sura. Rather, they are integrated 
in complex ensembles and thus, to be ade¬ 
quately understood, must be viewed in 
their wider context. The discussion will 
therefore survey the contextuality, i.e. the 
diverse combinations of individual enjeux 
displayed in individual suras. 

Now, the Qur’an has never been con¬ 
ceptualized or intended as a primarily liter¬ 
ary corpus whose purpose was to convey 
information to, or serve the re-education 
of, its readers (see history and the qur¬ 
’an). Rather, it has manifested itself— un¬ 
til its final publication — as a continuous 
hermeneutical process reflecting, and 
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simultaneously conditioning, the attitudes 
of its listeners towards the message (see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; THEOLOGY 
and the qur’an). The literary ensem¬ 
bles — suras — thus constitute essentially 
liturgical units that have developed not so 
much through the textual growth of the 
corpus as through a liturgical or communi- 
cational process that transpired within the 
emerging Islamic community. Their “his¬ 
tory” can therefore be plumbed out only 
by closely considering the process of con¬ 
veying the message, i.e. by surveying the 
subsequent changes in communication 
techniques and the hints at the performa¬ 
tive framework, in terms of time, space 
and protagonists involved, as mirrored in 
the self-referential passages of the Qur’an. 
Only such a synopsis of the literary and 
the communicational, i.e. liturgical devel¬ 
opment, will enable us to pursue the ca¬ 
nonical process which finally produced the 
corpus as we have it today. 

Linguistic, stylistic and literary character of the 

Qur’an 

Diversity of views 

An early debate about the question of 
qur’anic language — Meccan vernacular 
(Vollers, Volkssprache) or poetic koine 
('arabiyya, Noldeke, Neue Beitrage; Geyer, Zur 
Strophik) was decided in favor of the latter, 
though occasional linguistic interferences 
reflecting the Hijazi vernacular are still dis¬ 
cernible beneath the amendments later 
supplied by the classical philologists (see 
traditional disciplines of qur’anic 
study; inimitability). Still, the style and 
language of the Qur’an have often been 
dismissed as defective, with verdicts rang¬ 
ing from Th. Noldeke’s “Siindenregister” 
[Neue Beitrage, 5-23) imposing upon the 
Qur’an grammatical rules that were devel¬ 
oped at a later date, to L. Kopf’s (Religious 
influences, 48) denigration of the Prophet’s 
stylistic talents, to R. Blachere’s (Histoire, ii, 


187-241, esp. 204-36) reaffirmation of Nol¬ 
deke’s influential critique. Although recog¬ 
nizing the division of the text into three 
sections from the Meccan period and one 
from the Medinan period, based upon pre¬ 
dominantly stylistic considerations, and 
thus admitting a poetic character for the 
earlier suras as against a more prosaic one 
for the later suras (Noldeke, gq, esp. i, 
66-75; I 43"4)> Western qur’anic scholarship 
has for a long time failed to draw due 
methodological conclusions and to analyze 
the qur’anic texts in an accordingly com¬ 
plex manner. An attempt to broadly survey 
the literary qualities of the Meccan part of 
the corpus was undertaken by Neuwirth in 
several studies (see bibliography). 

Qur’anic composition fared even worse. 
Since the sensational hypothesis presented 
by D. Muller (Die Propheten) claiming a 
strophic composition for the suras was dis¬ 
missed without further scrutiny by subse¬ 
quent scholarship (Noldeke, gq) the possi¬ 
bility that “a firm literary hand was in full 
control” of the composition and structure 
of individual suras has been virtually ex¬ 
cluded. Disclaimers (adduced by Rippin, 
Review of Neuwirth) range from Goldzi- 
her’s (. Introduction, 28, n. 37) statement, 
“Judgments of the Qur’an’s literary value 
may vary, but there is one thing even preju¬ 
dice cannot deny. The people entrusted... 
with the redaction of the unordered parts 
of the book occasionally went about their 
work in a very clumsy fashion,” to Wans- 
brough’s (QS, 47) "... ellipsis and repetition 
[in the Qur’an] are such as to suggest not 
the carefully executed project of one or of 
many men, but rather the product of an 
organic development from originally inde¬ 
pendent traditions during a long period of 
transmission.” Although Noldeke’s work 
still built on the reality of the suras (admit¬ 
ting, of course, subsequent modifications), 
the hypothesis of an artistically valuable 
composition — be it of the qur’anic corpus 
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or of the single suras — has since been 
negated, and existing literary forms have 
been considered to be the result of a hap¬ 
hazard compilation. 

The problem of periodization 
As against the view just mentioned, 
through micro-structural analysis, struc¬ 
tures do become clearly discernible be¬ 
neath the surface. These structures mirror 
a historical development. Indeed, observa¬ 
tions about style and structure comple¬ 
mented by thematic considerations have 
induced Western scholars (Weil, Historisch- 
kritische Einleitung; Noldeke, gq [repeated by 
Blachere, Le Coran; id., Histoire ]) to declare 
a division of the text into three sub-sec¬ 
tions from the Meccan period and one 
from the Medinan period, thus further de¬ 
veloping the distinction between Meccan 
and Medinan text-units already made by 
Muslim traditional scholarship. Although 
the assumption (also held by Bell, Qur’an; 
id., Introduction) of “a historical progression 
at work between the diverse sections, i.e. 
that stylistic and thematic considerations 
can be translated into historical conclu¬ 
sions” has been contested (Rippin, Review 
of Neuwirth), it should nonetheless be 
noted that stylistic developments in any lit¬ 
erature, once attained, are not deemed re¬ 
versible. Since Noldeke’s division still 
proves useful as a working hypothesis, it 
appears worthwhile to further scrutinize 
his observations. As a first step in that 
direction, Neuwirth (Studien) has tried to 
establish a critical basis for determining 
verse structures by scrutinizing the verse 
divisions of the “standard Hafs text” 
through consultation with other traditional 
schemes. The crucial procedures de¬ 
manded in order to reach a valid periodi¬ 
zation are, however, more complex, and 
they have to proceed from a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of qur’anic rhyme to that of 
verse and then to that of paragraph struc¬ 


ture in relation to the diverse semantic 
units (see rhymed prose). 

Rhymes and verse structures as a crite¬ 
rion of relative chronology 
The poetical structure of the Qur’an is 
marked by rhyme endings of the verses. A 
description of these rhymes in toto is a nec¬ 
essary pre-requisite for the analysis of the 
composition of a sura, since only a synop¬ 
sis of all the rhymes figuring in the Qur’an 
will allow us to isolate sequences of rhymes 
and to examine their relation to semanti¬ 
cally coherent groups of verses. Such a 
classification has been undertaken for the 
Meccan parts of the Qur’an by Neuwirth 
(Studien). There, a significant difference was 
noted between those suras classified as 
early Meccan (whose endings comprise 
some eighty types of rhyme), as middle 
Meccan (seventeen types of rhyme end¬ 
ings) and as late Meccan (five types of 
rhyme endings). The diversity of rhymes is, 
of course, related to the style at large: The 
suras commonly considered the oldest, i.e. 
those that display saj\ rhymed prose in the 
strict sense — short units rhyming in fre¬ 
quently changing sound patterns reiterat¬ 
ing the last consonant and based on a 
common rhythm — are made up of mono- 
partite verses containing one colon each 
(see for the colometric structure, Neuwirth, 
Zur Struktur; id., Studien), e.g. Q, 70:8-9, 
yawma takiinu l-samd’u ka-l-muhl/wa-takunu 
l-jibalu ka-l- c ihn. Longer compositions, 
whose style is too complex to be pressed 
into short saj‘ phrases, usually display a bi¬ 
partite (two cola) structure, e.g. Q, 54:42, 
kadhdhabu bi-ayatina kullihafa-akhadhndhum 
akhdha ‘azizin muqtadir, or even pluripartite 
(more than two cola) verse, e.g. Q, 37:102, 
fa-lamma balagha ma’ahu 1-sa‘ya qalaya 
bunayya mni ara Ji l-manami ami adhbahuka 
fa-nzur madha tarn qalaya abatifal ma tu ’maru 
sa-tajiduniin sha’a llahu mina l-sabirin. The 
relative length of the verses should not be 
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dismissed as simply conditioned by a more 
or less complex content. Rather, the transi¬ 
tion from saj‘ speech to a more ordinarily 
flowing, though still poetically tinted, artic¬ 
ulation attests to the transformation of an 
adherence to the standard pre-Islamic 
(. jahili, see age of ignorance) tradition 
into a novel literary paradigm that may be 
considered as a genuine qur’anic develop¬ 
ment marking a new stage in the history 
of the Arabic literary language. 

Proportions between verse groups as a 

criterion 

R. Bell ( Qur’an, 71) claimed that “many 
suras of the Qur’an fall into short sections 
or paragraphs. These are not of fixed 
length, however, nor do they seem to follow 
any pattern of length. Their length is de¬ 
termined not by any consideration of form 
but by the subject or incident treated in 
each.” This claim is, however, no longer 
tenable. Bell’s perception of the Qur¬ 
’an — not unlike that held by Noldeke and 
many later scholars — relies heavily on the 
imagination of a written text and com¬ 
pletely neglects the oral character of the 
majority of the Meccan compositions. 

The principally liturgical function of the 
qur’anic texts, however, presupposes texts 
that are easily memorized and which, as 
long as writing is not involved, are depend¬ 
ent on mnemonic-technical devices. An 
analysis of the structure of the verses of 
the Qur’an in terms of their division into 
segments and the relationship between the 
grammatical structure of each segment 
and the thematic contents carried out by 
A. Neuwirth (Studien) has resulted in a 
typology of sura structures. Most Meccan 
suras display fixed sequences of formally 
and thematically defined verse groups dis¬ 
tinctly separated by a change of rhyme or 
other clearly discernible, sometimes formu¬ 
laic markers of caesurae. A group of two 
verses may be adduced at q Q4.:y-8,fa-idhd 


faraghta fa-nsab/wa-ila rabbika fa-rghab (new 
rhyme, strictly parallel structure); a group 
of three verses is q 90:8-10, a-lam naj’al lahu 
‘aynayn/wa-lisanan wa-shafatayn/wa- 
hxidayna.hu l-najdayn (new rhyme, identical 
subject); a group of four verses is q 90:1-4, 
la uqsimu bi-hadha l-balad/wa-anta hillun bi- 
hadha l-balad/wa-wdlidin wa-ma walad/la- 
qad khalaqna l-insana fi kabad (ensuing 
change of rhyme, oath cluster with asser¬ 
tion); a group of five verses is q 99:1-5, idha 
zulzilati l-ardu zilzalaha/wa-akhrajati l-ardu 
athqdlahd/wa-qala l-insanu mb laha/yawma’id- 
hin tuhaddithu akhbaraha/bi-anna rabbaka awha 
laha (ensuing change of rhyme, apocalypti¬ 
cal scenery succeeded by an eschatological 
process; see apocalypse; eschatology); 
a group of six verses is q 75:1-6, la uqsimu 
bi-yawmi l-qiyama/wa-la uqsimu bi-l-nafsi 
l-lawwama/a-yahsabu l-insanu allan najma’a 
‘igamah/bald qadinna ‘ala an nusawwiya 
bananah/balyundu l-insanu li-yajjura amd- 
mah/yas’alu ayydnayawmu l-qiydma (group 
made up by 2 + 2 + 2 verses, held together 
by concatenation; ensuing change of 
rhyme, the group is followed by two further 
groups of six verses: 2 + 4, 2 + 2 + 2); a 
group of seven verses is q 56:81-7 (polemics 
against adversaries of the Qur’an), fol¬ 
lowed by another group of seven verses 
(q 56:88-94) presenting the eschatological 
retribution; a group of eight verses is 
q 93:1-8, wa-l-duhd/wa-l-layli idha saja/md 
wadda‘aka rabbuka wa-ma qala/wa-la-l- 
akhiratu khayrun laka mina l-ula/wa-la-sawfa 
yu'tika rabbuka fa-tarda .. . (ensuing change of 
rhyme, oath cluster with three assertions); 
groups of nine verses are q 73:1-9, 10-18; 
for groups of ten verses and more cf. Neu¬ 
wirth, Studien, 186 f. 

These distinct verse groups often form 
part of clear-cut patterns of proportions. 
Thus, q 75 is built on the following bal¬ 
anced verse groups: 6 + 6 + 6 + 6 + 5 + 

5 + 5; q 7° is made upof6 + 7 + 7 + 7 + 

7 + 9; q 79 entails two groups of nine 
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verses, its proportions being strikingly bal¬ 
anced: 5 + g/ 6 + 6 + 6/ g + 5. ft51 is 
made up of groups of g + 14 + 14 + g + 

7 + 7 verses. Similar cases are found in 
many of those early Meccan suras that ex¬ 
ceed some ten verses, proportion being 
obviously a mnemonic device required in a 
situation where memorizing without writ¬ 
ten support was demanded from the listen¬ 
ers (see below for a further discussion). 

The clausula phrase 
Any similarity to saj‘ is given up when 
verses exceed the bipartite structures. In 
these cases, the rhyming end of the verses 
follows the stereotypical -un, -fn-pattern 
that would hardly suffice to fulfill the lis¬ 
teners’ anticipation of a resounding end to 
the verse. A new mnemonic-technical de¬ 
vice is utilized, solving the problem. This 
device is the rhymed phrase, a syntactically 
stereotyped colon which is distinguished 
from its context insomuch as it does not 
partake in the main strain of the discourse, 
but presents a kind of moral comment on 
it, as “... give us full measure and be chari¬ 
table with us. Truly God will repay the 
charitable” (.. Ja-awji land l-kayla wa-tasad- 
daq 'alayna, inna UahayajzT l-mutasaddiqm, 

C) 12:88), or else refers to divine omnipo¬ 
tence and providence, as "... that we might 
show him our signs. Truly he is the hearer, 
the seer” (... li-nuriyahu min ayatina, innahu 
huwa 1-samVu l-basir, Q, 17:1). An elaborate 
classification of the rhymed phrases has 
been provided by Neuwirth (Zur Struktur) 
on the basis of sura 12, a text particularly 
rich in clausulae that, hardly by mere coin¬ 
cidence, display a large number of divine 
predicates (al-asma’al-husna, see god and 
his attributes). Although it is true that 
not all multipartite verses bear such formu¬ 
laic endings, and occasionally do contain 
ordinary short sentences in the position of 
the last colon, still, clausula verses may be 
considered to be a characteristic developed 


in the late Meccan period, and present in 
later verses. The presence of clausulae 
should not be considered as a purely orna¬ 
mental phenomenon due to the merely sty¬ 
listic moods of the speaker and thus devoid 
of significance for periodization. On the 
contrary, their appearance marks a new 
and irreversible development: The clausula 
serves to turn the often-narrative discourse 
of the extended suras into paraenetical ap¬ 
peals, thus immediately supporting their 
theological message. They therefore betray 
a novel narrative pact between the speaker 
and his audience, the consciousness that 
there is a basic consensus on human moral 
behavior as well as on the image of God as 
a powerful agent in human interaction, a 
consciousness that has of course been 
reached only after an extended process of 
the community’s education (Neuwirth, 
Referentiality; id., Qur’an, crisis and 
memory). 

Orality, scripturality and the canonical 

process 

In spite of the etymology of its earliest 
self-designation ( qur’an < Syriac qeryana, i.e. 
recital, pericope to be recited in services), 
far too often the Qur’an is implicitly con¬ 
sidered to be a literary work, imagined as 
“authored by Muhammad,” as becomes 
apparent from all the critiques which 
blame the text for not fulfilling particular 
literary standards. Since the quest for an 
“Urtext” has long been prevalent in histor¬ 
ical-critical studies, qur’anic speech has 
usually been investigated according to the 
criteria of written compositions with no re¬ 
lation to oral performance. This view has 
been met with criticism in more recent 
scholarship, which has demanded that the 
quest for “original meaning” be replaced 
by a consideration of the Qur’an’s socio¬ 
cultural context as necessary for its inter¬ 
pretation (Martin, Understanding the 
Qur’an). Denny (Exegesis and recitation, 
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91) criticized the neglect of the “ritual- 
recitational dimensions of the Qur’an” and 
Graham [Beyond, 80) stressed “the abiding 
and intrinsic orality of the Qur’an as a 
scriptural book of revelation and author¬ 
ity.” “Oral composition” such as has been 
claimed for ancient Arabic poetry by Zwet- 
tler (Oral tradition) and Monroe (Oral com¬ 
position) on the basis of the thesis pre¬ 
sented by M. Parry in 1930-2 (The making of 
Homeric verse) and followed by Lord (in The 
singer of tales), although not immediately 
applicable in the case of the Qur’an, is still 
in need of debate. According to Parry and 
Lord, “oral poetry” is characterized by its 
composition during performance, a proce¬ 
dure which is supported by a thesaurus of 
formulaic phrases. In some cases this may 
apply to the Qur’an (see below), but can 
hardly be proved for the bulk of its corpus. 
Many early suras (e.g. q 73 and 74) that 
surely were composed without the support 
of writing attest to their origin in noctur¬ 
nal vigils (q.v.) rather than public perfor¬ 
mances. Later suras (from the so-called 
Rahman period onward, see Watt-Bell, 
Introduction; Noldeke, gq), composed of 
multipartite verses with little poetic shap¬ 
ing and thus devoid of effective mne¬ 
monic-technical devices, strongly suggest 
an immediate fixation in writing if they 
were not initially written compositions. 

To investigate the full scope of this devel¬ 
opment one has, however, to go beyond the 
mere technical aspects. It is noteworthy 
that, although the distinction between two 
decisive periods for the genesis of the 
Qur’an (a qur’an phase and a kitdb phase, 
the latter implying the use of writing as a 
mnemonic-technical device to preserve the 
text) has been accepted in historic-critical 
qur’anic scholarship as a whole (Watt-Bell, 
Introduction; Nagel, Vom Koran zur Schrift; 
Robinson, Structure), the double self-rep¬ 
resentation of the qur’anic text has never 
been explored under the perspective of its 


implications for the canonical process. One 
has to keep in mind, however, that the 
terms qur’an and kitdb denote very different 
concepts. The first points to a communal 
event in progress involving a multiplicity of 
dramatis personae — a speaker reciting a 
message received from an “absent” com¬ 
missioner that he is to communicate to a 
plurality of listeners. It thus stresses a hori¬ 
zontal human interaction. This dynamic, 
thanks to the striking phenomenon of 
qur’anic self-referentiality, is mirrored 
clearly in the early suras themselves, which 
have preserved lively scenarios of the re¬ 
ception of the qur’anic revelation. The sec¬ 
ond concept focuses on the hierarchical 
quality of a transcendent message presup¬ 
posing a vertical relationship between an 
“author” (or his spokesperson) and the 
“reader” (or the worshipper). Thus the no¬ 
tion of a kitdb in itself clearly implies a 
strong claim of canonicity. Indeed, it was 
realized as such by the early community 
who first observed kitdb as a transcendent 
scripture, on the one hand manifested in 
the texts held sacred by the adherents of 
the older religions (i.e. tawrat [see torah], 
injil [see gospel], zabur [see psalms]), and, 
on the other hand, being communicated to 
them in subsequent messages ( hadith, 
a 5 I; 24; 20:9; naba) Q. 15:51; 26:69; 38:21) to 
form narrative pericopes (see narratives) 
within the more complex liturgical recitals 
(qur’an). They only later realized kitdb to be 
the entelechy of their own growing corpus 
of divine communications. What was 
qur’an in the beginning, then, developed 
into kitdb in the end; so a similar claim of 
canonicity cannot, in principle, be exclud¬ 
ed for the term qur’an either, which in later 
usage comes very close to that of kitdb. In 
turn, the Muslim kitdb preserves much of 
its “qur’an- ness” since throughout the pro¬ 
cess of revelation the presence of the lis¬ 
teners is maintained, the believers among 
whom, i.e. the community (see belief and 
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unbelief), even step into the text, not only 
as protagonists in new scenarios of salva¬ 
tion (q.v.) history but as conscious voices in 
an ongoing debate. Thus the entirely verti¬ 
cal relationship between the sender and the 
recipients, which prevails at the close of 
the qur’anic development, i.e. after the 
completion of the corpus, is not really rele¬ 
vant to the preceding stages. The direct or 
indirect reference to the notion of kitab 
thus may serve as a reliable guide when 
tracing the ongoing process of canoniza¬ 
tion in the qur’anic development. 

The “enjeux” or building blocks of the sura 

(“Gesatze,” structurally definable verse 

groups) 

Since the appearance of A. Welch’s article 
(Kur’an) in 1981, further attempts at a clas¬ 
sification of the “enjeux” have been put for¬ 
ward. Contrary to Welch — who is skepti¬ 
cal of the intra-Meccan periodization and 
thus reluctant to discuss the forms accord¬ 
ing to their successive emergence —, Neu- 
wirth (Studien), in an extensive study of the 
qur’anic literary forms of Meccan suras, 
does consider this periodization — i.e. the 
approximately chronological sequence of 
suras (Entwicklungsreihen) presented by 
Noldeke and accepted by Schwally and 
Blachere — as still valid and useful as a 
working hypothesis. Unlike Welch’s article, 
which praises Bell’s atomization of the sura 
as an important step forward, Neuwirth’s 
study insists on the significance of the sura 
as a literary unit although conceding that 
many Meccan suras have undergone devel¬ 
opments (Fortschreibungen) during their litur¬ 
gical use, and that Medinan suras consti¬ 
tute a case of their own. It is, however, 
assumed that the Meccan sura in its final 
composition is an intended unit that re¬ 
flects a natural growth, not a haphazard 
combination of diverse elements. The ac¬ 
ceptance of the sura as an intended unit 
following verifiable compositional patterns 


that are important for the understanding of 
the ensemble of “enjeux” enables the per¬ 
ception of structural developments, which, 
again, make possible a rough periodization 
of the suras as units as well as of their 
“enjeux.” 

The following list comprises only the 
main types of “enjeux,” focusing on the 
early manifestations of the particular ele¬ 
ments. On the whole, Meccan and Medi¬ 
nan suras consist of the same building 
blocks; a few elements that appear in 
Medinan suras exclusively will be discussed 
at the end of the list (for a more exhaustive 
discussion, see Neuwirth, Studien, 187 f. and 
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Oaths and oath clusters (introductory and 

intra-textual sections) 

From among the forty-three suras ascribed 
by Noldeke to the first Meccan period, 
seventeen are introduced by oaths. In eight 
instances, oaths appear within suras. Two 
types of oath formulas can be distin¬ 
guished: a group introduced by waw al- 
qasam (fifteen times in introductory sec¬ 
tions, three times within suras) and another 
introduced by la uqsimu hi- (twice in intro¬ 
ductory sections, five times within suras). 
The particular importance of the introduc¬ 
tory sections of the qur’anic suras for the 
entire composition has not been discussed 
on any systematic level. Still, observations 
concerning the beginning of the suras have 
led to quite far-reaching hypotheses about 
the special brand of Muhammad’s proph- 
ethood (see prophets and prophethood): 
i.e. the early suras betray a close relation¬ 
ship to the utterances of the pre-Islamic 
soothsayers (q.v.; kuhhan, sing, kahiri), and 
may even be considered the most reliable 
evidence for kuhhan speech itself (see also 

ORALITY AND WRITINGS IN ARABIA). 

Now, the specimens of kuhhan sayings that 
have been transmitted in early Islamic lit¬ 
erature are not always assuredly genuine, 
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nor have they been studied regarding their 
literary form. Theories about their relation 
to qur’anic speech, therefore, still lack a 
methodological foundation. Neuwirth 
(Der Horizont; id., Der historische Mu¬ 
hammad) has presented some preliminary 
observations about the relationship be¬ 
tween kahin expression and the early suras. 
Whereas oaths still bearing traces of 
legally binding commitments (see oaths 
and promises) are found sporadically in 
the Qur’an — mostly in the context of 
solemn pronouncements invoking God as 
witness for the truth of a statement — the 
oaths appearing in the early Meccan suras 
are completely devoid of any legal conno¬ 
tation, but form clusters that serve exclu¬ 
sively as a literary device. This is affirmed 
by several formal characteristics, the most 
striking of which is the multiplicity of the 
objects invoked. Unlike in the case of le¬ 
gally binding oaths, these are not of a 
superior order (God, the life of the speaker, 
etc.) but, rather, are objects chosen from 
the empirical realm. A second characteris¬ 
tic is the limitation of the oaths to the stan¬ 
dard formula wa-X or la uqsimu bi-X fol¬ 
lowed by an assertion, a “statement,” 
usually worded inna Y la- Z, not implying 
any allusion to a legally binding commit¬ 
ment on the part of the speaker. The oath 
clusters may be classified as follows: 

a) Oath clusters of the type wa-l-Ja’ildt: 
ft 37:i-3; 77 :I "4; 79:i-5, 6-14; 100:1-5. 

These oaths, which do not explicitly name 
the objects to which they refer, but only al¬ 
lude to them by qualifying them as being 
moved in different successive motions, have 
been considered the most intricate by both 
Muslim exegetes and Western scholars. 
Displaying a metaphorical language dis¬ 
tinctly different from that of the rest of the 
corpus, they have come to be known as 
particularly enigmatic, not so much be¬ 
cause of the few undeniable lexical and 
grammatical ambiguities, but because of 


a more fundamental difficulty: their pro¬ 
nouncedly profane imagery (horses on 
their way to a raid \ghazwa, see expedi¬ 
tions and battles] , clouds heavy with 
rain) which seems inconsistent with the 
overall purport of the suras as documents 
of religious discourse. 

b) Oath clusters alluding to sacred local¬ 
ities and the abundance of creation: 

Q 52:1-6; 90:1-3; 95:1-3. The localities men¬ 
tioned refer to particular theophanies, thus 
functioning as symbols of divine instruc¬ 
tion. The one locality constantly men¬ 
tioned is Mecca (q.v.); it appears once 
alone (q, 90) and twice (q 52 and 95) in 
combination with Mount Sinai (q.v.) as the 
second site. In all three oath clusters an 
immediately recognizable semantic coher¬ 
ence between the oath formulae and the 
following text passage is missing, thus de¬ 
laying the anticipation of a solution to the 
enigma posed which is disclosed only at the 
end of the sura: theophanies, i.e. divine 
communications, necessitate an account be 
rendered on the day of judgment. 

c) Oath clusters relating to cosmic phe¬ 
nomena and liturgically significant time 
periods of the day and the night (see day, 
times of; day and night) are found at the 
beginning of a number of suras: q 85:1-3; 
86:1-3; 89:1-4; 91:1-7; 92:1-3; 93:1-2; they 
appear within suras in: q 51:7-9; 86:11-12. 

What justifies the classification of suras 
with introductory oath clusters as a type of 
their own is not so much the observation of 
such obvious traits as common topics or 
patterns of composition as it is the imma¬ 
nent dynamics dominating these suras. 
With regards to form, this particular qua¬ 
lity is due to the accumulation of parallel 
phrases in the introductory section creating 
a rhythm of its own. Structurally speaking, 
it is based on the anticipation of a solution 
to the enigma that is aroused in the listen¬ 
ers’ minds by the amassed metaphorical 
elements, an enigma that is not imme- 
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diately comprehensible or even plausible to 
them. It is this dynamization of the entire 
sura created by the introductory oath clus¬ 
ters that is the main characteristic of this 
text group. 

In the case of (a), the ja’ilat- clusters, the 
anticipation of an explication of the ideas 
presented in the cluster in an oblique 
metaphorical way through their empiri¬ 
cally known prototypes is fulfilled only at 
the end of the sura (or the first main part). 
The metaphorically projected catastrophe 
is none other than the eschatological disso¬ 
lution of creation. In the case of oaths re¬ 
ferring to (b), symbols of creation and in¬ 
struction, the anticipation of the ideas of 
judgment (q.v.; see also last judment) and 
account is suspended in a similar way and 
fulfilled only at the end of the sura, or 
again, at the end of the first main part. 
Suras introduced by oath clusters referring 
to (c), cosmic phenomena and liturgically 
significant day and night phases, respec¬ 
tively, betray a somewhat different struc¬ 
ture of anticipation. They are character¬ 
ized, it is true, by a hymnical (or polemical) 
toms rectus that remains audible throughout 
the entire sura. However, in both types it 
is the ever-stressed opposition between cre¬ 
ated beings in terms of moral behavior, 
structurally prefigured through the con¬ 
trast of light (q.v.) and darkness (q.v.), that 
arouses the anticipation of a final affirma¬ 
tion of unity personified in the creator, a 
unity that alone gives meaning to the op¬ 
positions extant in the realm of created be¬ 
ings. Indeed, the concluding sections, in 
speaking of the believers’ nearness to the 
divine speaker, lead back to the experience 
of divine unity felt in liturgy and Qur’an 
recitation to which the images in the intro¬ 
ductory section (liturgical time phases) 

In the later suras, the anticipation 
aroused by the oaths is fulfilled imme¬ 
diately, without suspense, in the ensuing 


statement (q 36:2, object: al-qur’an al-hakm; 
Q, 38:1, al-qur’an dhi l-dhikr; q 43:2, al-kitab 
al-mubm; q 44:2, al-kitab al-mubin; q 50:1, 
al-qur’an al-mafid; q 68:1, al-qalam wa-ma 
yasturiina ), all of which are followed by 
assertions related to revelation (see reve¬ 
lation and inspiration). The oath clus¬ 
ters have thus developed from functional 
units into merely ornamental devices. In 
these later and more extended suras, where 
the primary function of the oaths, i.e. 
arousing tension toward the explication of 
the initial enigma, has become faint, the 
attention of the listener can thus concen¬ 
trate on particular — structurally im¬ 
portant — images bearing symbolic value. 
It is not by mere coincidence that the 
standard incipit characteristic of so many 
later suras develops from one of the types 
of early oath clusters: In the end, the 
image of the book (al-kitab) — which had 
constituted the object of most of the early 
Meccan intra-textual oaths (q 56:75 f.; 

81:15 f.; 84:16 f.; 86:11 f.) but appeared less 
frequendy in the introductory part 
(q 52:2-3) — alone remains in use, the most 
abstract of all the different symbols used, 
essentially no more than a mere sign. The 
book is thus the only relic that survives 
from among a complex ensemble of mani¬ 
fold accessories of revelation, originally 
comprising cosmic, vegetative, topo¬ 
graphic, cubic and social elements. The 
book as the symbol of revelation par excel¬ 
lence successively acquires the dignity that 
it has preserved until the present day to 
represent the noblest emblem of Islamic 
religion. 

Eschatological passages (introductory and 

intra-textual sections) 

Clusters of idha-ph rases 
Five suras (q 56:1-6; 81:1-13; 82:1-4; 84:1-5; 
gg:i-3) start with ia%a-phrase-clusters, most 
of which have a distinct internal structure: 
q 81:1-13: six pairs of verses; q 82:1-4: two 
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pairs; Q. 56:1-6: two groups of three verses. 
Idha-clusters are also encountered within 
suras, e.g. £ 56:83 £; 75:26 £; 79:34-36; 
ioo:g-n. They are typologically related to 
the oath clusters as they build up a pro¬ 
nouncedly rhythmical beginning to the 
sura or part of the sura; here, however, the 
tension is resolved immediately in the 
closely following apodosis. In their particu¬ 
larly concise and poetically tinted syntacti¬ 
cal structure ( idha + noun + verb instead 
of the standard prose sequence of idha + 
verb + noun), these clusters (ranging from 
two to twelve verses) present apocalyptic 
scenes depicting the dissolution of the cre¬ 
ated cosmos on the last day. It is notewor¬ 
thy that the highly rhythmical idha- phrases 
never exceed mono-partite verse structures 
and thus contribute to the pronounced saj‘ 
character of the early suras. In some cases 
the zi/Aa-phrases are not confined to natural 
and cosmic phenomena but proceed to de¬ 
pict the preparations for the final judgment 
(the blowing of trumpet, positioning of the 
throne, opening of the account books etc.). 
Tawma may also serve the function of the 
conjunction idha: Q, 52:9-10; 79:6-7. 

Eschatological processes 
In terms of grammar, the idha- phrases 
constituting the protasis of a conditional 
period are followed by equally stereotyped 
apodoses referring to the foregoing with 
the adverb yawma’idhin (e.g. Q, 69:15; 79:8; 
gg:4, 6). These “eschatological processes” 
depict the behavior of people in the apoca¬ 
lyptic setting and their separation into the 
groups of the blessed and the condemned 
(Q. 56:7; see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

Diptycha: Descriptions of the hereafter 
Continuing (in grammatical terms) the 
apodosis of the eschatological period, these 
descriptions of the hereafter are strictiy 
divided into two counterparts. Introduced 
by fa-amma... wa-amma (q 101:6-7, 8-9) or 


wujuhun... wujuhun (q, 80:38-9, 40-2), they 
juxtapose the situation of the believers in 
the paradisiacal garden (q ,y.;janna, see also 
paradise) with that of the disbelievers 
(kujrfar) or evildoers ( Jasiqun and the like; 
see evil deeds; hypocrites and hypoc¬ 
risy) in the tribulations suffered in the fire 
(q.v.; naf) of hell (q ,v.;jahannam). It is note¬ 
worthy that both depictions are particu¬ 
larly rich in imagery and together form a 
double image, consisting of either an equal 
number of verses (e.g. Q, 51:10-4, 15-9: five 
verses each) or of two verse groups display¬ 
ing a proportional relation to each other 
(e.g. the just of <£ 69:19-24 as against the 
evildoers of 69:25-37, seven and fourteen 
verses, respectively). As such, they remind 
us of the closely juxtaposed pictorial repre¬ 
sentations of both sections of the hereafter 
depicted in Church iconography, thus sug¬ 
gesting the designation of “diptycha.” 

Flashbacks 

Not infrequentiy, diptycha comprise recol¬ 
lections of the particular behavior of the 
inmates of the two abodes during their 
worldly life, serving to justify their eschato¬ 
logical fate. These are stereotypically intro¬ 
duced by innahu kana (cj 69:33), and they are 
sometimes interspersed with direct speech, 
e.g.yaquluya laytard (q, 69:25). Some of them 
merge into a catalogue of virtues to be 
emulated (Q. 32:15-7) or vices to be avoided 
(q, 83:29-33; see virtues and vices). Inde¬ 
pendent flashback passages are Q, 56:88-94; 
75i3I-5? 78:27-30; 84:13-5; subgroups of 
verses within passages are Q, 52:26-8; 
56:45-8; 69:33-4; 74:43-6; 83:29-32. 

Signs (ayat) 

Signs implied in nature 
Several descriptions of the “biosphere,” of 
copious vegetation, fauna, an agreeable 
habitat for humans, the natural resources 
at their disposal, and the like, are incorpo¬ 
rated into paraenetic appeals (see cosmo- 
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logy) to recognize divine providence and 
accept divine omnipotence, since all these 
benefits (see blessing; grace) are signs 
(q.v.; ayat) bearing a coded message. If they 
are properly understood, they will evoke 
gratitude (see gratitude and ingrati¬ 
tude) and submission to the divine will 
(Graham, The wind). The perception of 
nature, which, in pre-Islamic poetry, is a 
first step to the heroic defiance of its alien 
roughness (see geography), has, by 
middle Meccan times, crystallized into the 
image of a meaningfully organized habitat 
ensuring human welfare and arousing the 
awareness of belonging (see natural 
WORLD AND THE QUR’AN; SEMIOTICS AND 
nature in the Qur’an). Extensive ay at 
passages in the strict sense, with their ex¬ 
plicit designation of “signs,” do not occur 
before the second Meccan period; they are, 
however, preluded by enumerations of di¬ 
vine munificence, as in £ 76:6-16; 77:25-7; 
79:27-32; 80:24-32; 82:6-8; 88:17-20; 
90:8-10. Often recalling the imagery of the 
psalms, ayat passages serve to express the 
progressive change in paradigm concern¬ 
ing the perception of nature. They soon 
become stock inventory: q 15:16-25; 

25:45-5°; 36:33-47; 5°:6-n; 14:32-4; 

35*9- I 4> 27-8; 40:61-6; 41:37-40; 42:28-35; 
45:12-5. Although signs do occur in polemi¬ 
cal contexts (q. 21:30-33: a-wa-lamyara.. 
q 78:6: a-lam naj’al...; q 79:27-33: a-antum 
ashaddu khalqan ami l-sama’u banaha.. 
q 88:17: a-fa-layaniuruna.. see polemic 
and polemical language), hymnical ayat 
predominate. 

Closely related to the hymnical ayat is the 
hymn as such. Sections praising God’s be¬ 
nevolence, omnipotence and his deeds in 
history occur predominantly in introduc¬ 
tory sections (early: q 87:1-5; 96:1-5; later: 
q 67:1-4 introduced by a doxology [see 
glorification of god]; q 35:1-2). They 
are also found distributed within the suras 
(early: q SSTS’Q; later: q 32:4-9; 25:61-2 


introduced by a doxology “tabaraka ”; 
q 39:62-6). Loosely related to the hymn in 
a structural sense, but serving a different 
purpose — namely to present a moral ex¬ 
ample for the community — is the cata¬ 
logue of virtues which appears already in 
early suras and is frequent in later texts 
(ft 23:57-61; 25:63-76; 42:36-43). Its coun¬ 
terpart is the catalogue of vices which can 
be traced through the entire corpus 
(a i°4 :i -2; 18:103-5; 53:33-7; 68:8-16). 

Signs implied in history: retribution 

legends 

Short narratives — the invasion of 
Mecca (q 105; see abraha; people of 
the elephant); the Thamud (q.v.) myth 
(q 91:11-5); the story of Pharaoh (q.v.; 
Fir'awn) and Moses (q.v.; Musa, 
q 79:15-26) — or ensembles of narratives 
like that in sura 51 including: Abraham 
(q.v.; Ibrahim) and Lot (q.v.; 

Lut, q 51:34-7), Moses and Pharaoh 
(ft 51:38-40), the ‘Ad (q.v.; q 51:41-2), the 
Thamud (q 51:43-4), Noah (q.v.; Nuh, 
q 51:46) — or evocations of stories (suras 
5b 53. 69, 73, 85, 89) — occur from the 
earliest suras onward (see mythic and 
legendary narratives; punishment 
stories). The latter sometimes form lists 
(suras 51, 53, 69, 89). Longer narratives are 
introduced by the formula known from ayat 
in nature: a-lam tara.. later by wa-idh 
(fa’ala)..., i.e. they are assumed to be 
known to the listeners. It is noteworthy that 
the longer narratives which occur in the 
first Meccan period are split into equal 
halves, thus producing proportionate struc¬ 
tures (e.g. q 79:15-26, six plus six verses; 
g 51:24-37, seven plus seven verses; and 
68:17-34, nine plus nine verses). This re¬ 
mains the rule in later narratives as well. 
Narratives successively develop into retri¬ 
bution legends or punishment stories 
(Horovitz, ku, “Straflegenden serving to 
prove that divine justice (see justice and 
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injustice) is at work in history, the ha¬ 
rassed just being rewarded with salvation 
(q.v.), the transgressors and the unbeliev¬ 
ers punished by annihilation. At the same 
time, legends that are located in the 
Arabian peninsula may be read as re¬ 
interpretations of ancient notions of de¬ 
serted space: sites lie in ruins no longer due 
to preordained natural processes, but to a 
fair equilibrium — maintained by divine 
providence — between human actions and 
human welfare (see geography; good 
deeds; fate; destiny; time). Deserted 
sites acquire a meaning, voicing a divine 
message. The often-proffered view that it is 
the retribution legends that are signified 
with the qur’anic phrase “the seven reite¬ 
rated (utterings),” ( sab’an mina l-matham, 

Q 15:87) has been called into question by 
Neuwirth (Der Horizont). From Surat al¬ 
ii ijr (q 15) onward, retribution legends no 
longer focus predominandy on ancient 
Arabian lore but increasingly include bibli¬ 
cal narratives (see scripture and the 
qur’an): q 15:49-77 offers a detailed narra¬ 
tive about Abraham and Lot, followed by a 
shorter report about the People of the 
Thicket (q.v.; ashab al-ayka ) and those of 
al-Hijr ( ashab al-hijr, see hijr). 

A related genre in terms of function, 
which also serves paraenetic purposes, is 
the parable (mathal) — the owners of the 
blighted garden ( ashab al-janna, Q 68:17-33); 
the good and corrupt trees (q 14:24-7); the 
unbelieving town (q 36:13-32; and cf. 
Welch, Kur’an, 424). The particular rele¬ 
vance ascribed to parables is obvious from 
occasional introductory formulas such as 
wa-drib lahum mathalan (q 18:32; cf. 18:45). 
Parables are, however, less frequent than 
myths and historical narratives. 

Salvation history narratives (occurring 

as complete suras and central sections) 
Although initially embedded in catalogues 
of narratives of pardy extra-biblical tradi¬ 
tion, stories about major biblical figures 


like Moses, Jesus (q.v.) and a number of 
patriarchs known from Genesis gain a 
function of their own: They become the 
stock inventory of the central part of 
longer Meccan suras. Suras from the sec¬ 
ond Meccan period onward may indeed be 
read as the enactment of a service (see be¬ 
low). The appearance of biblical stories in 
the center fulfills the expectation of mono¬ 
theistic worshippers demanding that the 
central position of a service should be 
occupied by the reading of scriptural texts, 
as is customary in other monotheistic ser¬ 
vices. These stories are explicitiy referred 
to as elements of al-kitdb; indeed, some 
suras identify themselves as drawing on a 
pre-existing more extensive text, i.e. as ex¬ 
cerpts from a transcendent scripture (see 
heavenly book; book). Such a book, ob¬ 
viously imagined as being unchangeable 
and comprehensive, presupposes a stream 
of tradition that has come to a standstill 
and became frozen, constituting a store of 
warranted knowledge. Qur’anic reference 
to scripture therefore presupposes a certain 
stock of narratives existing in a previously 
fixed form and dispatched by the sender in 
single portions to form neatly composed 
pericopes to be inserted into a more exten¬ 
sive recital that also contains less universal 
elements such as the debate about ephem¬ 
eral issues of the community. This cere¬ 
monial function of the biblically inspired 
narrative is underlined by introductory for¬ 
mulas, e.g. wa-dhkurfi l-kitabi (q 19:16, 41, 
51, 54, 56). At a later stage, when the par¬ 
ticular form of revelation communicated 
to the Muslim community is regarded as 
constituting a scripture of its own, i.e. 
when community matters are acknowl¬ 
edged as part of salvation history, whole 
suras figure as manifestations of al-kitdb. 

Although the central position of the nar¬ 
rative in the middle and late Meccan suras 
is the rule, an exception is presented by 
Q 17:2-8. As has been argued by Neuwirth 
(Erste Qibla; id., From the sacred mosque), 
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the particular composition of this sura may 
be due to its unique rank as a testimony of 
a cult reform, the introduction of the Jeru¬ 
salem direction of prayer [qibla, q.v.). 

Other outstanding cases are q 18 and q 12, 
the latter of which contains the expanded 
narrative of Joseph (q.v.; Yusuf), which 
fills the entire sura (cf. Mir, The story of 
Joseph; Neuwirth, Zur Struktur). The phe¬ 
nomenon of recurring narratives, retold in 
slightly diverging fashions, has often been 
interpreted as mere repetition, i.e. as a de¬ 
ficiency. These forms deserve, however, to 
be studied as testimonies of the consecu¬ 
tive emergence of a community and thus 
reflective of the process of canonization. 
Their divergences, then, point to a succes¬ 
sively changing narrative pact, to a con¬ 
tinuing education of the listeners and the 
development of a moral consensus that is 
reflected in the texts (cf. Neuwirth, Nego¬ 
tiating justice). In later Meccan and Medi- 
nan suras, when a large number of narra¬ 
tives are presupposed as being well known 
to the listeners, the position acquired by 
salvation history narratives is occupied by 
mere evocations of narratives and debates 
about them (Neuwirth, Vom Rezitations- 
text). 

Debate 

Polemics 

It has been argued that debate is one of 
the essential elements of the Qur'an 
(McAuliffe, Debate; see debate and 
disputation). This is certainly true for 
the suras from the middle Meccan period 
onward. In early Meccan texts, polemical 
utterances are more often than not di¬ 
rected against listeners who do not comply 
with the exigencies of the behavioral 
norms of the cult. These listeners are rep¬ 
rimanded by the speaker in situ, e.g. a-fa- 
min hadha 1-hadTthi ta‘jabm/wa-tadhakuna wa- 
la tabkiin (q 53:59 £); a-ra’ayta lladhiyanhd/ 
‘abdan idha salla (q g6:g £). Sometimes 
curses (see curse) are uttered against ab¬ 


sent persons: tabbatyada AbiLahabin 
(q, 111:1 f.) or against humankind in gene¬ 
ral: qutila l-insanu ma akfarah (q 80:17); in 
other cases menaces are uttered against the 
ungrateful or pretentious: waylun U-... 

(q, 104:1; 107:4), and these may merge into 
a catalogue of vices (q 104:1-2; 107:2-3, 

5-7). Whereas in most of these early cases 
the adversaries are not granted an oppor¬ 
tunity to reply: ma li-lladhma kafarii qibalaka 
muhti'in (q 70:36), later suras present the 
voices of both sides. Lengthy polemics are 
put forward against the unbelievers, some¬ 
times in the presence of the accused 
(anfwm-addresses), more often, however, in 
their absence. During the middle and late 
Meccan periods, when the community had 
to struggle against a stubborn opposition 
(see opposition to muhammad), they 
needed to be trained in dispute. Meccan 
suras often begin and end with polemical 
debates, treating diverse points of dissent. 
In some cases, the absent adversaries are 
verbally quoted: qalu... (q 15:6-7), while in 
other cases the simulation of a debate is 
presented, instructing the addressee and 
his listeners to react to a given statement of 
the adversaries with a particular response: 
wa-yaquluna...fa-qul... (q 10:20). These 
instances — classified by Welch as “say- 
passages” — are to be regarded as virtual 
debates performed in the absence of one 
party of the discussants. As against these 
cases, there are qul-ve. rses that do not refer 
to a debate, but serve to introduce prayers 
or religious mottos. Often polemics re¬ 
spond to the unbelievers’ rejection of 
the Qur’an, again figuring at the begin¬ 
ning of suras (q 15:1-3), the end of suras 
(q 21:105-12) or in the conclusions to main 
parts of suras (q 7:175-86). 

Apologetics (closing sections, sometimes 

intra-textual) 

Like polemics, apologetic sections fre¬ 
quently appear as framing parts of a sura. 
From early Meccan texts onward they 
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mostly serve to affirm the rank of the 
Qur'an as divine revelation, usually consti¬ 
tuting the nucleus of concluding sections 
(early: q 73:19; 74:54-5; 85:21-2; 87:18-9; 
later: q 26:192-227). In later suras these 
concluding affirmations of the revelation 
tend to merge into exhortations of the 
Prophet (q, 11:109-23; 38:67-70; 76:23-31; 
see exhortations). It is noteworthy that 
affirmations of the revelation finally be¬ 
come a standard incipit of suras (q 12:1-3; 
13:1; 14:1-4; 28:1-3; 30:1-5; 32:1-3; 39:1-2; 
40:1-4; 42:1-3; 45:1-6; 46:1-3), again often 
merging into exhortations (q 41:1-8). In 
some cases, suras are framed by two affir¬ 
mations of revelation fq 41:1-5 and 
<4 41:41-54). In later developments, intro¬ 
ductory affirmations are reduced to mere 
evocations of the book. By far the majority 
of these suras start with a pathetical evoca¬ 
tion of the book, often introduced by a 
“chifjre” (q 2:1; 3:1; etc.; see for the most 
plausible explanation of the initial “myste¬ 
rious letters,” Welch, Kur’an, 412-4; see 
LETTERS AND MYSTERIOUS LETTERS). This 
incipit seems to hint at a newly achieved 
cultic function of the recited text which is 
no longer understood as the immediate 
communication of a divine message to the 
community, but as a recital from a sacred 
scripture assumed as pre-existing and only 
reproduced through recitation. 

Additional " enjeux” to be found in Medinan 

Medinan suras have not yet been studied 
thoroughly as to their form and structure. 
Summary analyses are presented by Nol- 
deke (gq), Bell (Qur’an), Welch (Kur’an) 
and Robinson (Discovering). Zahniser (The 
word of God; id., Sura as guidance) has 
discussed single suras. A systematic investi¬ 
gation of their building blocks is still lack¬ 
ing. It may, however, be stated that with a 
few exceptions (oath clusters, idha-phrase 
clusters), all the Meccan “enjeux” are met 
again in Medinan suras; the eschatological 


sections and the ayat, however, are no lon¬ 
ger unfolded at length, but rather are sum¬ 
marily evoked. This should not be taken as 
a decisive shift in spiritual interest. Al¬ 
though new topics which occupy the focus 
of the community’s attention do emerge, 
the earlier topics remain present, since it is 
the partial corpus of the early suras ( qisdr 
al-suwar, later assembled in juz’ ‘amma, 
Neuwirth, Koran) that is known by heart 
by the believers and serves as the textual 
basis for the emerging ritual prayers. 

Regulations 

Although occasional regulations — mostly 
concerning cultic matters — do occur in 
Meccan suras (q 73:1-3 addressed to the 
Prophet, revised for the community in 
Q, 73:20), more elaborate regulations con¬ 
cerning not only cultic but also communal 
affairs figure in the Medinan context (see 
Welch, Kur’an). Their binding force is 
sometimes underlined by a reference to 
the transcendent source ( kutiba ‘alaykum, 
q 2:i8%-7;faridatan mina llahi, q 9:60). Me¬ 
dinan regulations do not display any struc¬ 
tured composition nor do they participate 
in neatly composed units; they suggest, 
rather, later insertions into loosely con¬ 
nected contexts. 

Evocations of events experienced by the 

community 

A new element appearing in Medinan 
suras is the report of contemporary events 
experienced or enacted by the community, 
such as the battle of Badr (q.v.) in 2/624 
(q 3:123), the battle of Uhud in 3/625 
(O. 3 :i 55"74 )j the expulsion of the Banu 
Nadir in 3/625 (q 59:2-5; see nadir), the 
siege of Khaybar in 7/628 (q 48:15), the 
expedition to Tabuk in 9/630 (q 9:29-35) 
or the farewell (q.v.) sermon of the Prophet 
in 10/631 fe 5:1-3; see farewell pilgrim¬ 
age). It is noteworthy that these reports do 
not display a particularly artistic literary 
shaping. Nor do they betray any particular 
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pathos. It does not come as a surprise, then, 
that, unlike the situation in Judaism and 
Christianity, where biblical history has been 
fused to form a mythical drama of salva¬ 
tion, no such “grand narrative” has arisen 
from the Qur’an. A metahistorical blueprint 
of the genesis of Islam was constructed 
only later, through the sira (cf. Sellheim, 
Prophet; see history and the qur’an). 

Contextuality: Synopsis of the literary and the 

commumcational development 

Types of early Meccan suras 
The spectrum of different ensembles is 
very broad in early Meccan times. Sura 
types range from mono-partite pieces: pure 
hija’ (q, hi), pure exhortations through the 
Prophet (q, 94), pure eschatological dis¬ 
course [Q 95; 100; 101) — to bipartite ones: 
oath cluster !(y 92:1-13), eschatological sec¬ 
tion Uy 92:14-21) — to the later standard¬ 
ized tripartite sura: exhortations ((I 74:1-10), 
polemics (q, 74:11-48), affirmation of the 
Qur’an (cj 74: 49-56). (See for their propor¬ 
tions, Neuwirth, Studien, 235-7.) Character¬ 
istic of this group as a whole is their strik¬ 
ing self-referentiality. The suras mirror a 
scenario locally situated in a Meccan pub¬ 
lic place, most probably close to the Ka'ba 
(q.v.), taking into account their pro¬ 
nouncedly articulate references to sacred 
space and human behavior therein, as well 
as sacred time. The rites at the Ka'ba seem 
to be the Sity-im-Leben of many early suras, 
the Ka'ba not only serving as the locale for 
the performance of their recitation, but its 
rites also marking particular times of the 
day respected by the community as ritually 
significant. Inasmuch as these suras are 
memorized without any written support, 
their mostly distinct proportions are effec¬ 
tive as mnemonic-technical devices. 

Types of later Meccan suras 
Things change substantially in later Mec¬ 
can times. We may localize the caesura 
with cj 15, where, for the first time, an allu¬ 


sion is made to the existence of a particu¬ 
lar form of service in which scripture func¬ 
tions as the cardinal section (cf. Neuwirth, 
Vom Rezitationstext; id., Referentiality 
and textuality). In these suras, the refer¬ 
ences to the Meccan haram as the central 
warrant of the social coherence of the 
community have been replaced by new 
symbols. Instead of introductory allusions 
to liturgical times and sacred space we en¬ 
counter an evocation of the book, be it 
clad in an oath (q, 36:2; 37:3; 38:1; 43:2; 
44:2; 50:1) or through a deictic affirmation 
of its presence (q, 2:2; 10:1; 12:1; 13:1; etc.). 
Moreover, a new framework of the mes¬ 
sage in terms of space is realizable, and 
later Meccan suras have broadened the 
scope for the listeners, who are led away 
from their local surroundings to a distant 
landscape, the holy land, which becomes 
familiar as the scenery where the history of 
the community’s spiritual forebears has 
taken place. The introduction of the Jeru¬ 
salem qibla is an unequivocal testimony to 
this change in orientation (Neuwirth, Erste 
Qibla; id. From the sacred mosque). In 
view of the increasing interest in the bibli¬ 
cal heritage, it comes as no surprise that 
the bulk of the middle and late Meccan 
suras (twenty-seven instances) seems to 
mirror a monotheistic service, starting with 
an initial discursive section (apologetic, 
polemic, paraenetic) and closing with a 
related section, most frequently an affir¬ 
mation of the revelation. These framing 
sections have been compared to the ecclesi¬ 
astic ecteniae (initial and concluding re- 
sponsoria consisting of pleadings for divine 
support recited by the priest or deacon 
with the community complementing the 
single addresses through affirmative for¬ 
mulas). The center of the monotheistic ser¬ 
vice and, similarly, of the fully developed 
sura of the middle and late Meccan period 
is occupied by a biblical reminiscence — in 
the case of the service, a lectio; in the case 
of the sura, a narrative focusing on biblical 
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protagonists (Neuwirth, Vom Rezitations- 
text). Ritual coherence has thus given way 
to scriptural coherence, the more complex 
later suras referring to scripture both by 
their transmission through diverse pro¬ 
cesses of writing and by being themselves 
dependent on the mnemonic-technicalities 
of writing for their conservation. (For par¬ 
ticular sequences of single “enjeux” and 
topics in these compositions, cf. the inven¬ 
tory in Neuwirth, Studien, 318-21.) 

Types of Medinan suras 
It is true that, already in later Meccan 
suras, the distinct tripartite composition 
often becomes blurred, with narratives 
gradually being replaced by discursive sec¬ 
tions. Some compositions also display sec¬ 
ondary expansions — a phenomenon that 
still needs further investigation. Yet, for the 
bulk of the middle and late Meccan suras, 
the claim to a tripartite composition can be 
sustained. In Medina, however, suras have 
not only given up their tripartite scheme, 
but they display much less sophistication in 
the patterns of their composition. One 
type may be summarily termed the “rhe¬ 
torical sura” or “sermon” (q 22; 24; 33; 47; 
48; 49; 57 until 66); they consist of an ad¬ 
dress to the community whose members 
are called upon directly by formulas such 
as yd ayyuha Tna.su... (q, 22:1). In these suras, 
which in some cases (q, 59; 61; 62; 64) are 
stereotypically introduced by initial hymnal 
formulas strongly reminiscent of the bibli¬ 
cal psalms, the Prophet ( al-nabi, Q, 33:6) ap¬ 
pears no longer as a mere transmitter of 
the message but as personally addressed by 
God {yd ayyuha l-nabiyyu, Q, 33:45) or as an 
agent acting synergetically with the divine 
persona {Allahu wa-rasuluhu, Q, 33:22). As 
against these intended monolithic “ad¬ 
dresses,” the bulk of the Medinan suras are 
the most complex. The so-called “long 
suras” (q, 2-5; 8; 9) cease to be neatly struc¬ 
tured compositions but appear to be the 


result of a process of collection that we 
can no longer reconstruct. As pointed out 
earlier, a systematic study of these suras is 
still an urgent desideratum in the field. 

Angelika Neuwirth 
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Fosterage 

Entrusting a child to foster parents. There 
is no technical term in the Qur’an for fos¬ 
terage. As formal adoption of children 
(q.v.) is forbidden (q 33:4-5; for dating see 
Bell, ii, 409, 411, 415), the qur’anic discus¬ 
sion focuses exclusively on the prohibition 
for a man to marry women with whom he 
has foster relationships of a certain type 
(see forbidden; marriage and divorce). 
According to q 4:23 (from years 4-5 A.H., 
cf. Bell, i, 66, 71) a man is not allowed to 
marry his step-daughters [raba’ib, sing. 
rablba, “a man’s wife’s daughter by another 
husband...” [Lane, 1005] whom the new 
husband rears as his own [see Baydawl, 
Anwar, ad q 4:23; Robertson-Smith, Kinship, 
196-7, n. 3]) unless his marriage with their 
mother(s) has not been consummated. It is 
also forbidden, by the same verse, for a 
Muslim man to marry his foster (milk) 
mothers and foster (milk) sisters (see milk; 
wet nursing; lactation), i.e. females 
who were breast-fed by the same foster 


mother(s). These, as well as the prohibition 
of marriage with one’s father’s wife 
(q 4:22), wife’s mother, son’s wife, and 
marriage with two sisters at the same time 
(q 4:23), represent the negative qur’anic 
attitude towards “incest du deuxieme type” 
(Heritier, Les deux soeurs, 87-91). 

Muslim exegetes, commenting on q 4:23, 
raise different legal questions (see law and 
the quR’AN) stemming from the qur’anic 
prohibition of marriage with one’s wife’s 
daughter. For instance, whether dakhaltum 
bihinna (“[wives to whom] you have gone 
in”) refers necessarily to full sexual rela¬ 
tionships (see sex and sexuality) or also 
to intimate contacts, not involving penetra¬ 
tion (see, e.g. Tabari, Tafstr; Zamakhshan, 
Kashshqf)-, or, in the light of the expression 
ft hujurikum (“those who are under your 
care, protection,” lit. “held in your bo¬ 
som”), whether or not a Muslim man is 
allowed to marry his wife’s daughter (by 
another man) who has not been under his 
care, living, for example, outside his own 
house (see, e.g. Ibn Kathir, Tafsn; see 
house, domestic and divine). 

Although q 4:23 explicitly mentions only 
foster (milk) mothers and foster (milk) sis¬ 
ters, Qur’an commentators, relying on 
hadith (see hadith and the quR’AN), ex¬ 
plain the verse as intended to duplicate for 
milk relationships the list of those blood 
relatives with whom a Muslim is forbidden 
to contract marriage (see, for instance, 
Razi, Tafsir, ad q 4:23). Thus the Qur’an, 
and later on hadith, add a unique ele¬ 
ment — which may have been rooted in 
pre-Islamic Arabic custom — to a long 
Semitic tradition of impediments to mar¬ 
riage, extending the range of incest beyond 
its parameters in Judaism and Christianity 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
Christianity; pre-islamic Arabia and 
the quR’AN). Viewed in the light of q 4:23, 
the ruling formulated by various hadith re¬ 
ports in this regard (for instance, inna llaha 
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harrama min al-rida’i ma harrama min al-nasab ) 
was understood to mean that to the list of 
women a man is forbidden to marry be¬ 
cause of foster (milk) kinship are added his 
milk niece (maternal and paternal), milk 
aunt, milk daughter and the milk mother 
of his wife. It was also forbidden for a man 
to be married to, or to own, simultaneously 
two women who were milk sisters (see 
Giladi, Infants, 24-33). See also kinship. 

Avner Giladi 
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Fountains see springs and fountains; 

WELLS AND SPRINGS; WATER 

Freedom and Predestination 

Unhampered or divinely controlled human 
activity. The question of free will and pre¬ 
destination, a question which accompanied 
the development of rational theology in all 
the religious systems of the Near East, was 
expressed in qur’anic form as the issue of 
the extent of God’s ability to determine 
events, including human acts. Muslim 
scholars refer to this issue as that of God’s 
power and decree (al-qadar wa-l-qadd). The 
final Islamic answer, partially presupposed 
by pre-Islamic fatalism (see pre-islamic 
Arabia and the qur’an), was, in contrast 
to that offered by Christianity, to assert the 
overwhelming force of God’s predetermi¬ 


nation at the expense of the individual’s 
free will. Only during the second/eighth 
and third/ninth centuries was there heated 
discussion on the subject, initiated by a 
group of theologians, proponents of free 
will, who paradoxically received the name 
of Qadarites (qadar here refers to the possi¬ 
bility of human as opposed to divine 
power; see theology and the qur’an). 
Both parties, the Qadarites and their oppo¬ 
nents, tried to support their respective doc¬ 
trines by citations from the Qur’an. While 
the general message of the Qur’an seemed 
to downplay the role of the individual and 
to attribute to God complete and total 
power, particular qur’anic passages pro¬ 
vided fertile ground for arguments in sup¬ 
port of and against human free will. 

The pre-islamic concept of the imper¬ 
sonal and irresistable fate (q.v.) or destiny 
(q.v.) identified as time (q.v.; dahr and zamari] 
was the point of departure for the qur’anic 
message. In this pre-islamic scheme, fate or 
destiny was an unfriendly and antagonistic 
force closely associated with the events of 
an individual’s life, i.e. with the time of 
death (ajal), good and evil fortune, and 
even daily sustenance (rizq). The outcome 
of one’s acts or decisions, rather than the 
acts or decisions themselves, was thought 
to be predetermined. The individual per¬ 
son, far from being guided by, was in op¬ 
position to this “fate.” It was perceived as 
distinct from this individual’s actions, a 
predetermination that resulted in an in¬ 
ability to escape one’s doom, regardless of 
what was decided or attempted. Of the 
two above-mentioned terms — power and 
decree — the first, power (qadar), better 
conveys the idea of impersonal fate, while 
the latter, decree (qada), which does ap¬ 
pear in the pre-islamic context, albeit 
much less frequently than qadar, could 
already mean God’s decision (see Ring- 
gren, Studies in Arabian fatalism, 5-61). 

The qur’anic point of view represented 


a break with the previous conception of 
fatalism, though traces of the old belief 
did not disappear entirely, as in the variant 
of Q 103 ascribed to 'All (see Jeffery, Mate¬ 
rials, 192; cf. Q 52:30). Substituting imper¬ 
sonal fate with the personal God, known as 
creator, king and judge, omnipotent, and 
benevolent (see god and his attributes) 
radically changed the situation. The transi¬ 
tion to this new conceptual horizon was 
achieved in several steps, and a certain 
evolution of the qur’anic views on predes¬ 
tination can be argued on the basis of the 
text, views which seem to have crystallized 
in the late Meccan suras of the second and 
third periods (see chronology of the 
qur’an). Over seventy percent of the 
qur’anic citations used as theological argu¬ 
ments by both sides, starting from the 
famous letter on predestination of al- 
Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728) addressed to 
the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
(r. 65-86/685-705), are taken from these 
periods. Only very occasional references 
are made to the early Meccan (poetic) 
suras, though the beginning of the process 
of transition is already discernible in these 

Already in the early Meccan suras God 
emerges as the lord (q.v.) of time who gov¬ 
erns day and night (q.v.), e.g. Q 73:20. This 
idea later culminated in the direct juxtapo¬ 
sition of God, who governs the sun (q.v.) 
and moon (q.v.; Q 13:2; 31:29; 35:13; 39:5), 
with time, and a refutation of the latter’s 
role in determining fate (q 45:24, 26; cf. the 
famous hadlth: “I am dahr; in my hand are 
night and day,” Bukhari, Sahih, ad Q5:24 
[cited in Watt, Formative period, 91]). Where¬ 
as previously time was thought to be the 
agent, it is now God who is understood to 
predetermine human sustenance {rizq, cf. 

Q 51:22, 58; 56:82; 89:15-6) and death 
(q 56:60; see death and the dead), as 
well as the fate of people after death 
(q 70:38-42). The scope of predestination, 


however, also embraces birth, understood 
as the realization of the lord’s decree (see, 
in addition to the citations for God’s pre¬ 
determination of death and sustenance, 

Q 77:20-3; 80:18-22). This notion of pre¬ 
determination thus governs not only the 
results of human actions and the end of 
life, but also their beginning and initial 
cause (see biology as the creation and 
stages of life; birth). The central term 
for determination in the early suras is qadar 
and its derivatives, to which no form of the 
Arabic root letters q-d-y (from which the 
noun qada’) is ever adjoined. The new un¬ 
derstanding of qadar as the manifestation 
of God’s omnipotence eventually leads to 
the later utilization of the same root for 
conveying the idea of the lord’s might, 
eventually embodied in two of his given 
attributes: the powerful ( al-qadlr, 39 times) 
and the one who prevails ( al-muqtadir, four 
times). This etymological connection with 
the notion of God’s power set the term qa¬ 
dar in opposition to free will, eventually 
conceived by orthodox scholars as an in¬ 
fringement on God’s omnipotence (see 
power and impotence). In comparison 
with God’s might, helplessness over one’s 
fate is emphasized (cf. Q 68:25). Q. 97 :I "3> 
which speaks of the Night of Power (q.v.; 
laylat al-qadr), so important in later dogma, 
seems to belong to a subsequent stage in 
the revelation, the Medinan period. Here, 
a link may be seen between the notion of 
the annual determination of everyone’s 
fate for the coming year and parallels in 
the Jewish tradition, for exegetical litera¬ 
ture (tafsir) discussing the circumstances 
surrounding the revelation of this verse 
(see occasions of revelation) indicates 
a context of dialogue with Judaism (see 
jews and Judaism), 

Starting from the Meccan suras of the 
second period, the qur’anic message takes 
a new direction. The reminiscences, motifs 
and ideas of the Hebrew Bible and the 
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New Testament are much more prominent 
(see scripture and the qur’an): God’s 
benevolence becomes equal in importance 
to his omnipotence (see blessing), the idea 
of the scripture as the book (q.v.) becomes 
dominant, and the history of the prophets 
(see prophets and prophethood) and, 
later, the divine law (see law and the 
Qur’an) are significantly developed. All 
this gave further impetus to the idea of 
predetermination. The fatalistic concept in 
its theistic variant unfolds further and in¬ 
corporates old ideas, both those found in 
pre-Islamic poetry (see poetry and poets) 
and in biblical sources. 

The idea of a fixed term or life-span 
(ajal), while sometimes carrying a profane 
sense, is mostly used in reference to the 
terms set by God in his governance of the 
world (q.v.). The idea includes notions of 
death, an earthly punishment (see chas¬ 
tisement and punishment) and the last 
judgment (q.v.). It also indicates an indi¬ 
vidual’s life-span (cf. Q 11:3), fixed terms for 
communities and peoples (q 7:34; 10:49), 
and even the whole of the universe (q 30:8; 
46:3). It is in the context of God as creator 
of the world that the concept of qada’ ap¬ 
pears in the qur’anic text. It is a divine 
decision that is prior to creation (q.v.; cf. 
a 2:117; 3:47; T 9 : 35; 40:68) and sets its fate 
(cf. Q, 6:2; 10:11), thus becoming a term 
parallelled with qadar. This decree emerges 
as related to the lord’s creative command 
(amr) that precedes the world and which 
initiates creation and rules everything in 
the world. The two concepts, qada’and amr, 
are sometimes conjoined in one context 
(cf. Q, 12:41), implying, as Muslim exegetes 
stress, the inseparability of creation from 
the establishment of its unchangeable fate. 
The Qur’an also declares that what has 
been predestined for an individual or the 
universe has been recorded in a primordial 
book (kitab or kitab mu’ajjal) of fate: “No 
misfortune can happen on earth or in your 


souls but it is [recorded] in a book before 
we bring it about” (q 57:22; cf. Q 3:145, 154; 
6:38, 59; 9 : 5b 10:61; 20:52; 27:75; 35:11; see 
heavenly book). It should be stressed that 
the doctrine of predetermination gradually 
embraced not only the results of human 
acts but these acts themselves, considered 
to have been pre-conceived by the lord’s 
wisdom: “With him are the keys of the 
unseen (see hidden and the hidden), no 
one knows it [or them] but he. He knows 
whatever is on land and in the sea; there 
falls not a leaf but he knows of it, nor a 
grain in the darkness of the earth, nor a 
thing either succulent or desiccated but is 
[inscribed] in a clear book” (q 6:59). The 
introduction, during the Medinan period, 
of the idea of the annual renewal of the 
lord’s decree concerning the fate of the 
individual and its connection with the 
Night of Power (laylat al-qadr) can be con¬ 
sidered the logical culmination of the 
qur’anic concept of predestination, in¬ 
forming the believer of its workings in 
history. 

Later developments in Muslim thought 
uncovered a problem implicit in the 
qur’anic concept of predestination as this 
related to the belief in God’s benevolence 
towards his creatures. The Qur’an under¬ 
stands heaven (q.v.) and hell (q.v.), respec¬ 
tively, to be the greatest fortune and mis¬ 
fortune to befell humankind. Whether one 
will enjoy the pleasures of the garden (q.v.) 
or suffer the torments of the fire (q.v.) is 
decided on the day of judgment in accord 
with the balance of good and evil deeds 
(see evils deeds; good deeds) committed 
during one’s lifetime and written down in 
a special book (see record of human 
actions; cf. Q 17:3-4, 71; 45:28-9; this is 
not to be confused with the primordial 
book, mentioned above, which contains the 
fate of the individual and the cosmos). 

One may logically conclude, then, that a 
human being is punished or rewarded for 
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his acts since they are, indeed, of his mak¬ 
ing. It would seem that responsibility is 
presupposed by the idea of punishment 
and reward (see reward and punish¬ 
ment). Still, there is no decisive or unequi¬ 
vocal answer to the question of final re- 
ponsibility for these deeds: Are they the 
result of one’s free choice or of God’s pre¬ 
determination of those acts and choices? 

A common qur’anic statement is the fol¬ 
lowing: “ [God] leads astray (q.v.) whom he 
wills, and guides whom he wills” (q 16:93; 
74:31; cf. 6:125; 13:27). There are, how¬ 
ever, verses in which divine guidance or 
misguidance are a function of previously 
committed good or bad acts (q 2:26; 3:86; 
16:104). Other contexts indicate that the 
choice between belief and unbelief (q.v.) is 
made by people themselves while God only 
gives them guidance (huda) without forcing 
them to choose faith (q.v.; cf. q 18:29; 

41:17). The ambivalent treatment of the 
topic is clear in “This truly is a warning: 
Whosoever wills, let him take the [right] 
path (see path or way) to his lord; but 
you cannot will, unless God wills it. God is 
all-knowing and wise” (q 76:29-31). The 
qur’anic message stops at this point, and 
never directly asks how God can punish 
those whom he himself has led astray, or 
how he can be the source of evil deeds, 
issues which already the first generations 
of Muslim rational theologians ( mutakal- 
limun, see theology and the quR’AN) be¬ 
gan to debate. Similarly, the qur’anic text 
mostiy gives an overview of the crucial 
points in human life, dealing with topics 
such as belief and unbelief, life and death, 
good and evil acts without ever saying ex- 
plicidy that every single act performed by a 
person, i.e. eating or abstaining from food, 
meeting with friends, etc., is preordained 
or predetermined. 

It should be added that the second source 
of the Muslim tradition, the sunna (q.v.), 
also addresses the question. Chapters on 


qadar are found in four of the six canonical 
collections of traditions (see hadith and 
the quRAN), i.e. those of Bukhari, Muslim, 
Tirmldhl, and Abu Dawud, all of whom 
generally favored the predestinarian posi¬ 
tion, foreshadowing the final outcome of 
the debate on free will. Tradition has not 
preserved a single hadith advocating free 
will (see Wensinck, Muslim creed, 51), and 
certain ones seem especially designed to re¬ 
fute the arguments of the Qadarites. That 
is why al-Hasan al-Basrl, who coined many 
arguments used by later generations of the 
proponents of free will, begins his letter 
with the statement that the predecessors 
(salaf) would not use any arguments but 
those of which God makes use in his scrip¬ 
ture (Schwarz, Letter, 167; for the text itself 
see Ritter, Studien, 63). 

The beginning of the debate is generally 
traced to the middle of the Umayyad rule 
(the first quarter of the eighth century c.E.) 
and is painted in terms of a dispute be¬ 
tween theologians and traditionalists. The 
Mu'tazilis (q.v.), who take up the issue at a 
later date, are generally cast in the role of 
proponents of free will. Some scholars 
have argued that the origin of the Qada- 
rite doctrine should be attributed to Chris¬ 
tian influence, a position supported by his¬ 
torical data in the sources, but there is no 
unanimity on this point among the West¬ 
ern treatments of the topic (J. van Ess, 
Kadariyya). In any case the roots of the 
problem of free will in Islam lie in the do¬ 
main of rational theodicy and the ques¬ 
tions of God’s justice (see justice and 
injustice), the origin of evil in the world 
(see good and evil) and the justification 
of human punishment in this world and 
the next. 

A comparison of the subtle exegetical 
passages in the letter (risala) of al-Hasan 
al-Basrl (van Ess, tg, ii, 46-50) with the 
commentary on the relevant qur’anic 
verses done by the last great theologian of 
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the Mu'tazila, al-Zamakhsharl (d. 538/ 
1144; cf. Nyberg, al-Mu'tazila, 791), in his 
.KzjfoAa/highlights the continuity with the 
arguments used by the Qadarites. At the 
same time, the exegesis (tafsir) of orthodox 
commentators, such as al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923), al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272), Ibn Kathlr 
(d. 774/I373). and al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505) 
demonstrates that some verses were taken 
to speak explicitly against the Qadarite or 
Mu'tazilite position (Gilliot, Elt, 259-76; see 

EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
medieval). In other words, there is a 
wealth of traditional material, not yet 
properly studied, that can suggest how, and 
perhaps predictably so, the generations of 
Muslim scholars who lived after the early 
theological debates were concluded, came 
to view the qur’anic rhetoric on free will 
and determinism as a message of divine 
omnipotence and predestination. 

Dmitry V Frolov 
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Free Will see freedom and 

PREDESTINATION 

Freewoman see marriage and 

DIVORCE 

Friday Prayer 

Weekly gathering of Muslims in the chief 
mosque (q.v.), at which they listen to a ser¬ 
mon (khutba) and perform ritual acts of 
worship (q.v.) at the time of the noon-day 
prayer. Direct reference to the Friday 
Prayer, al-salat minyawm al-jum ‘a, occurs 
only once in the Qur’an (at Q, 62:9), where 
the expression denotes an occasion of 
ritual worship held on the “day of assem¬ 
bly” (the literal translation of the Arabic 
term for the sixth day of the week,yawm al- 
jum’a or yawm al-jumu’a) rather than a gath¬ 
ering for the express purpose of congre¬ 
gational prayer (q.v.). Whereas later 
developments — as reflected in hadlth 
literature, exegetical works and legal 
treatises — employ this term, usually ab¬ 
breviated as salat al-jumu 'a, to designate the 
formal ceremony held in major mosques in 
the place of the noon (guhr) prayer (one of 
the five daily prayers prescribed for Mus¬ 
lims; see prayer; noon; day, times of) 
on Friday, the etymology of this qur’anic 
phrase points to pre-Islamic usage (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). 

The Arabic name for this sixth day of 
the week, with close Hebrew and Aramaic 
parallels, derives largely from customs pre¬ 
vailing in Medina (q.v.) at the time of the 
Prophet, where Friday was identified as the 
“day of gathering” in that it served as the 
principal market day when Jews (see jews 


and Judaism; markets) bought provisions 
in preparation for the Sabbath (q.v.; Jeffery, 
Materials, 170; Goitein, Djum'a; see also 
selling and buying). Hence, designating 
Friday as the day for congregational prayer 
among Muslims appears to originate in the 
juxtaposition of market activity and collec¬ 
tive religious duty. Friday was not set apart 
as a day of rest, although the weekly con¬ 
duct of this communal prayer defined a 
setting dedicated to devotion and instruc¬ 
tion, to which an array of prescriptions 
was later attached (e.g. that the communal 
prayer was incumbent upon all male, 
adult, free, resident Muslims; that it should 
be held in only one mosque in each town; 
and various prescriptions for the number 
of attendants; cf. Goitein, Djum'a). Al¬ 
though there is no evidence that the initia¬ 
tion or establishment of Friday as the day 
of communal prayer was of polemical in¬ 
tent, Friday has emerged as a ‘symbol’ of 
Islam as opposed, for example, to Saturday 
or Sunday. In modern times, many Muslim 
states have declared Friday an official day 
of rest (cf. Goitein, Djum'a). 

The summons to “hasten to the remem¬ 
brance of God and put away your busi¬ 
ness” at the call to prayer and afterwards 
“to spread out in the land and look for the 
bounty of God” (q 62:9-10), indicates the 
sacred ritual’s occurrence in the proximity 
of commercial and social pursuits. The 
time of day also points to this conjuncture. 
Whereas midday may suggest an unsuit¬ 
able hour for assembly in certain respects, 
historical observation of traditional peri¬ 
odic markets in Arabia has confirmed that, 
around noon, trading diminishes and peo¬ 
ple depart with their goods. Thus, it has 
been argued that the Prophet convoked 
this worship as those at market were pre¬ 
paring to disperse. 

While abundant references to the prac¬ 
tice of ritual prayer appear in the Qur’an, 
including numerous verses that signal its 


establishment as a regular practice, such as 
£> 17:78, no clear precedent for the Friday 
Prayer in its familiar classical form occurs, 
a form which consists of an adhan and the 
khutba, followed (and sometimes also pre¬ 
ceded) by a salat consisting of two rak c as 
(see bowing and prostration). Specifi¬ 
cally, the sermon, khutbat al-jum’a, that con¬ 
stitutes the distinctive feature of the Friday 
Prayer is not mentioned nor does the term 
khutba appear in the Qur’an with this tech¬ 
nical meaning. Nevertheless, commenta¬ 
tors have discerned indirect allusions to 
preaching in the relevant verses. For in¬ 
stance, mention of dhikr Allah with refer¬ 
ence to Friday Prayer at q 62:9 has been 
interpreted by al-BaydawI (d. ca. 716/ 
1316-7), Jalalayn, Mawdudl (d. 1979), and 
others as referring to the sermon. Similarly, 
the lines “when they see some buying and 
selling, or some sport, they go for it, leav¬ 
ing you standing” (q 62:11) have been read 
by Bukhari (d. 256/870; Sahih, bk. 11, no. 

26) and others as leaving the Prophet 
standing “on the minbar, ” that is, the cere¬ 
monial pulpit, an interpretation that in¬ 
dulges in anachronism since pulpits were 
only introduced under the Umayyads. 

Patrick D. Gaffney 
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Friends and Friendship 

One attached to another by affection, loy¬ 
alty or common experience. In the Qur’an, 
the terms wall, khalll and (in certain in¬ 
stances) sadlq all correspond in some sense 
to the English word “friend.” Of these, the 
term wall (sometimes in the plural form 
awliya’) appears most frequently, and it is 
often paired with naslr, “helper,” or shaft’, 
“intercessor” (see intercession). Unless 
otherwise indicated, the term wall is used 
in all references cited below. 

The Qur’an envisages friendship primar¬ 
ily as an alliance (see covenant; loyalty; 
protection). It makes little distinction be¬ 
tween alliances on the human plane and 
those between human beings and super¬ 
natural powers. For example, “Your friend 
is only God, his messenger (q.v.), and those 
who believe, those who perform prayer and 
give alms (see almsgiving), while they are 
bowing down (see bowing and prostra¬ 
tion); whoever takes as friend God, his 
messenger and those who believe, the party 
of God (see parties and factions) will 
prevail (see victory)” (q 5:55-6; the first 
of these verses is taken to refer to the ima- 
mate of c All b. Abl Talib [q.v.] in Shi‘1 exe- 
getical works; see TusI, Tibyan, iii, 549; see 
also imam; shT'ism and the qur’an). The 
predominant qur’anic concept of friend¬ 
ship thus presupposes the existence of a 
struggle in which individuals are called 
upon to take sides. 

The Qur’an repeatedly pronounces God, 
from whose will there is no escape (see 
freedom and predestination), as the 
only friend and helper of the believers 
fe 4T5; 9:n6; 29:22; 33:17; 42:31; cf. 2:257; 
3:68; 5:55-6; 6:127; 7:155; 18:26); according 
to most interpretations, these passages rep¬ 
resent calls to communal solidarity and 
activism among the believers (e.g. Baydawl, 
Anwar, i, 211 [ad Q 4:45]; see belief and 
unbelief; community and society in 


the qur’an). God’s friendship with the 
believers manifests itself in divine aid and 
guidance (Mawardl, Nukat, i, 328 [ad 
Q 2:257]). The oppressed (mustad’ajun) 
properly call on God to make for them a 
friend and helper (q 4:75), while the unbe¬ 
lievers, oppressors and wrongdoers have no 
friend or helper (q 4:123, 173; 9:74; 11:20; 
18:102; 33:65; 42:8-9, 46; 48:22). No fear 
(q.v.) is upon the friends of God (q 10:62), 
and God is humankind’s only friend and 
intercessor (q 6:51, 70; 32:4; cf. Q 42:9, 28; 
45:19). On occasion, God has singled out 
prophets as his friends (see prophets and 
prophethood), particularly in the case of 
Abraham (q.v.; Q 4:125, wa-ttakhadha llahu 
ibrahlm khalllan ); God is also the friend of 
the angels (q 34:41; see angel). Yet else¬ 
where, as an assertion of monotheism, the 
Qur’an insists that God has no friend: 

“And say: Praise be to God, who took no 
son, has no partner in sovereignty (q.v.), 
and has no friend against baseness; 
magnify him greatly” (q 17:111; cf. 

Baydawl, Anwar, i, 554; see also Penrice, 
Dictionary, 52). 

In a similar vein, the Qur’an depicts poly¬ 
theism (see polytheism and atheism) as a 
wrongful alliance, and stresses the impo¬ 
tence (see power and impotence) of false 
supernatural friends. Just as the believers 
are the friends of God, the unbelievers are 
the friends of the devils (q 3:175; 6:121; 

7:27, 30; see devil; spiritual beings; 
enemies). Such false friends, however, will 
be of no value on the last day (see escha¬ 
tology; last judgment), since they will 
be powerless to intercede with God (see 
intercession), the only true friend. Those 
led astray (q.v.) will thus find that they have 
no friends other than God (q 17:97; 18:17; 
42:44, 46; cf. 26:100-1 [sadiqj)\ those who 
take friends other than God will find no es¬ 
cape and will surely come to grief (q 29:41; 
39:3; 42:6, 9; 45:10; 46:32). More explicidy, 
those who take Satan as their friend will 
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come undone (q 4:76, where the believers 
are urged to fight against the friends of Sa¬ 
tan, fa-qatilu awliya’a l-shaytan; Q 4:119; 
16:63; I 9 : 45i cf- Q. 18:50, with its warning 
against choosing Iblls [q.v.] and his seed as 
friends). 

The Qur’an also places great emphasis 
on earthly alliances. The believers are en¬ 
joined not to take other than their own 
folk as intimates ( bitana , Q, 3:118; cf. Bay¬ 
dawi, Anwar, i, 172, where the verse is ex¬ 
plicated as a warning against trust and 
the sharing of secrets; see trust and 
patience; secrets), nor to form friend¬ 
ships with members of other groups. This 
restriction of ties applies (see contracts 
and alliances) to unbelievers (q, 3:28; 
4:89, 139, 144) and to Jews and Christians 
(5,5:51:; cf. 5:57, 80-1, where some of the 
Children of Israel [q.v.] befriend the unbe¬ 
lievers; see also people of the book). 
Friendship is a manifestation of communal 
solidarity: The believers, male and female, 
are friends one of another, and this friend¬ 
ship is expressed through enjoining the 
good and forbidding the evil (see good 
and evil), performing prayer (q.v.) and 
giving alms (q 9:71; see almsgiving). 
Moreover, activism is the mark of friend¬ 
ship: “Those who believe, emigrate (see 
emigration), and strive with their wealth 
(q.v.) and themselves in the way of God 
(see path or way); and those who give 
shelter and help, they are friends one of 
another” (q 8:72; according to a wide¬ 
spread interpretation, this passage refers to 
the appointment by the muhajirun and ansar 
of one another, to the exclusion of their 
relatives, as heirs, e.g. Sufyan al-Thawrf, 
Tafsir, 122; Baydawi , Anwar, i, 375; cf. TusI, 
Tibyan, v, 189-90; see emigrants and 
helpers. See also 0,5:55-6, cited above: 
according to one interpretation, the 
“friendship” referred to here constitutes 
obedience [q.v.] to God and his messenger, 
and assistance to the believers; according 


to another, it constitutes aiding God’s reli¬ 
gion [q.v.] and fidelity to it; cf. TusI, Tib¬ 
yan, iii, 554. For a Sufi interpretation, see 
Tustan, Tafsir, 50-1; see sufism and the 
qur’an). Similarly, the oppressors are 
friends one of another (q 45:19); the believ¬ 
ers should not take as friends those who 
prefer disbelief to belief (see belief and 
unbelief), even if they are their own fa¬ 
thers and brothers (q 9:23). “Those who 
choose unbelievers as friends, to the exclu¬ 
sion of believers: Do they aspire to power 
( c izza) through them? Power belongs en¬ 
tirely to God” (q 4:139; cf. Baydawi, Anwar, 
i, 236). Such people will also give God 
clear authority (q.v.) against themselves 
(q 4:144; generally interpreted as a refer¬ 
ence to the hypocrites, who take unbeliev¬ 
ers as friends; cf. Baydawi, Anwar, i, 238; 
see hypocrites and hypocrisy). As with 
every person who does not heed God, 
Muhammad (q.v.) himself (for whom God 
is the only friend and helper, cf. Q, 2:107; 
7:196), will find himself with neither friend 
nor helper if, after receiving God’s revela¬ 
tion, he heeds the wishes of the Jews and 
Christians (who desire that he adhere to 
their confession [milla], Q 2:120; cf. 13:37; 
see jews and Judaism; Christians and 
Christianity). 

The Qur’an thus portrays a friend pri¬ 
marily as a fellow member of a commu¬ 
nity, a person who can be trusted because 
he or she is presumed to share in and to be 
ready to fight (see fighting) for the inter¬ 
ests of the group; individuals who make 
friends with members of other groups will 
find their own trustworthiness called into 
question. In the classical period and later, 
the term wall was used for Sufi saints 
(Bowering , Mystical, esp. 231-41), and in 
the Shl'l tradition, of ‘All b. Abl Talib and 
other imams (Momen, Introduction, 17, 157), 
and these conceptions of friendship per¬ 
meate the Sufi and Shl'l exegetical tradi¬ 
tions respectively. The Qur’an also uses the 
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term mawadda, the meaning of which may 
include the bond of personal trust and 
affection primarily connoted in contem¬ 
porary usage by the English word “friend¬ 
ship.” (In this sense, see also the comments 
of al-BaydawI on £ 3:118, referred to 
above.) Thus God may ordain mawadda 
where enmity now exists (q, 60:7; a refer¬ 
ence, according to al-BaydawI, Anwar, ii, 
328, to joining the community of believ¬ 
ers); Muhammad asks for love among kin 
( al-mawaddafil-qurba, cf. Q, 42:23); and God 
creates wives for men, so that they may 
share in mutual affection (mawadda) and 
compassion [rahma, Q. 30:21; see kinship; 
LOVE AND AFFECTION; MERCY; MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE). 

Louise Marlow 
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Frog see animal life; plague 
Fruits and Vegetables see 

AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION; FOOD 
AND DRINK 

Fugitives see LAW and the Qur’an 
Funeral see death and the dead 


Furniture and Furnishings 

Movable articles and adornments within a 
house. Furniture and furnishings (mata‘ 
and athath) in the Qur’an are most com¬ 


monly used as tropes for discussing the 
ephemeral nature of existence in the mun¬ 
dane world and for the pleasures and pains 
of life in the hereafter (see eschatology; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). Two of the 
most widely esteemed passages in the Qur¬ 
’an, however, the Throne Verse (q, 2:255) 
and the Light Verse (q, 24:35), use terms 
for specific furnishings ( kursi, “throne,” 
and misbah, “lamp”) to help convey ideas 
about the majesty and mystery of the god¬ 
head (see god and his attributes). In 
actual practice, Muslims often furnish 
mosques, traditional centers of Islamic ed¬ 
ucation (madrasas), workplaces and their 
own homes with copies of the Qur’an and 
objects upon which verses of sacred scrip¬ 
ture have been inscribed (see everyday 
life; epigraphy). 

The most inclusive qur’anic term for fur¬ 
nishings, mata c { pi. amti‘a), occurs thirty-five 
times. In half of these instances it means 
“enjoyment” of worldly pleasures and 
their limitations, as in the following verse: 
“Say, ‘The enjoyment of the world (mata’u 
l-dunya) is of little value; the hereafter is 
best for the godfearing’” (0,4:77). Through 
such statements the Qur’an seeks to direct 
the orientation of its audiences away from 
this world towards consciousness of their 
eternal fate in the afterlife. In a few in¬ 
stances, mata c denotes ordinary household 
comforts, as in 0 24:29: “It is not sinful for 
you to enter unoccupied houses — in these 
there are amenities (:mata) for you.” Such 
comforts and furnishings (mata‘ and athath), 
though temporary, are counted among the 
gifts God bestowed on humankind (see 
q, 16:80-3; see blessing; grace). 

Specific furnishings are also mentioned in 
the Qur’an, such as the throne (kursi) of 
God (q, 2:255; see throne of god) and 
that of Solomon (q.v.; Q, 38:34), the lantern 
(siraj) as a metaphor (q.v.) for the Prophet 
fe 33:46) and the sun (q.v.; Q. 25:61; 71:16) 
or the lamp (q.v.; misbah ) as a metaphor for 
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the source of divine light (q.v.; Q 24:35) and 
heavenly bodies ( masdbih , <4 67:5). The vast 
plain of the earth (q.v.) is described as a 
ground cover [firash, Q 2:22) or carpet 
[bisdt, <4 71:19) created by God for people to 
travel upon. Other household furnishings 
mentioned include the beds (madaji) to 
which disobedient women are confined 
(q 4:34; see women and the qur’an), the 
food table (q.v.; ma’ida, 0,5:112, 114), the 
cradle from which Jesus (q.v.) spoke as a 
child (mahd, e.g. 0 3:46; 5:110) and the veil 
(q.v.; hijab), which may refer to a partition 
in the home (0 33:53) or a barrier (q.v.) be¬ 
tween heaven and hell (0 7:46), the Prophet 
and his audience (0 41:5) or God and hu¬ 
manity (042:51). More frequently, however, 
furnishings appear in qur’anic discourses 
about the hereafter: the tomb is a sleeping 
place (marqad, o 36:52) from which the 
dead are resurrected (see resurrection; 
death and the dead), the damned are 
consigned to a bed (mihad) of evil and mis¬ 
ery (e.g. 0 3^2, 197; 7 : 4b see hell), while 
the blessed recline on carpets (‘ abqan, 
055 : 76; zarabi, 0 88:16), elegant couches 
(for example, surur, 015:47; 56:15; 88:13; 
ara’ik, 0 18:31), silken cushions ( rafraf, 
055:76; namariq, 0 88:15) and beds (Jiirush, 
055:54; 56:34). Immortal youths and beau¬ 
tiful houris (q.v.) offer the righteous food 
(see food and drink) from the paradisa¬ 
ical gardens (see paradise; garden) in 
golden bowls (sihaf, q 43:71) and invite 
them to drink from goblets (akwab, for ex¬ 
ample, 043:7!; 88:14), silver chalices [dmya, 
076:15), wine cups (ka’s, 056:18) and other 
drinking vessels ( abariq, 056:18; qawarir, 
076:16; see cups and vessels). 

The mushaf{ q.v.) of the Qur’n is used as a 
furnishing for liturgical and educational 
purposes or as an instrument for obtaining 
God’s blessing, to avert evil and misfor¬ 
tune, and for decoration. Since the early 
Islamic period, it has been prominently 


displayed in mosques, where it is usually 
placed on a stand (kursi) for use by the re¬ 
citer (< lari’, see reciters of the qur’an). 

It is also a common furnishing in Islamic 
primary schools ( kuttabs, maktabs). In mod¬ 
ern times, with the advent of the printing 
press (see printing of the qur’an), Mus¬ 
lims normally purchase a mushqf for display 
in their homes, workplaces, automobiles, 
trucks and buses. 

Writing on manufactured furnishings 
owned by Muslims was practiced as early 
as the fourth/tenth century, but the use of 
qur’anic texts on these objects is not very 
evident until the late twelfth century, espe¬ 
cially among the elites. Thereafter, we find 
Qur’an boxes skillfully crafted with inlaid 
texts such as the Throne Verse Q 3:18-9 
(about God, Islam and scripture), Q 3:26-7 
(about God’s power), q 56:76-80 (about the 
Qur’an), and Q 59:23 (the names of God); 
and the distinctive Mamluk hanging lamps 
inscribed with phrases from the Light 
Verse. Pen boxes, ceramic plates, bowls, 
tiles and textiles also bore qur’anic phrases 
and verses as did Persian and Turkish 
prayer rugs occasionally after the tenth/ 
sixteenth century. Nowadays Muslims cus¬ 
tomarily acquire artfully framed verses of 
the Qur’an, posters, calendars and other 
objects with qur’anic writing on them for 
display at home, school, the workplace 
and, of course, mosques and shrines (see 
also MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). 

Juan Eduardo Campo 
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Furqan see criterion; names of the 
qur’an 

Future Life see eschatology; 
resurrection; paradise; hell and 
hellfire; fire; garden 


G 


Gabriel 

The angelic being who “brings down” the 
qur’anic revelation to the prophet Muham¬ 
mad’s heart (q.v.; Q, 2:97), Gabriel (Ar. 
Jibrll, also Jabra’ll; Heb. Gabrf’el) is 
named three times in the Qur’an, 0,2:97, 

98 (where Michael [q.v.], too, is men¬ 
tioned), and 0 66:4. Commentators on 
the Qur’an such as al-Tabari (d. 310/923), 
al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) and al- 
Baydawl (d. ca. 716/1316-7) identify Gab¬ 
riel as the messenger who brings the reve¬ 
lation to Muhammad, and understand the 
two visions of Muhammad recorded in 
053:1-18 to be the Prophet’s sighting of 
Gabriel (Pedersen, Djabra’il, 636; see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; ASCEN¬ 
SION). According to al-Tabari, Gabriel 
(and Michael) are said to have purifed 
the belly and breast of Muhammad; Ga¬ 
briel is also reported by al-Tabari to have 
taught Muhammad to pray, to have guided 
Muhammad on his ascension, and to have 
rebuked Muhammad for his acknowledg¬ 
ment of al-Lat, al- c Uzza and Manat (see 
satanic verses; see Pedersen, Djabra’il, 
363 for the references in al-Tabari). 

As the Qur’an is also said to have been 
brought down by “the trustworthy spirit” 


(q, 26:193), Gabriel is identified by qur’anic 
exegetes with the spirit, an identification 
also understood by them as evidenced in 
the qur’anic discussion of Mary (q.v.), in 
which “our [God’s] spirit” that is sent to 
her (q, 21:91) assumes the likeness of a per¬ 
fect man (c> 19:17). Gabriel is further identi¬ 
fied by the commentators with the spirit 
who, together with “the angels,” descends 
and ascends to God (q 16:2; 70:4; 97:4). As 
such, the figure of Gabriel becomes a rich 
source of theological reflection not only on 
the content of revelation — the duties and 
beliefs of the faithful — but on the nature 
of cognition itself, including distinctions 
between reason, prophetic revelation, and 
mystical knowledge (see angel; holy 
spirit). 

Gabriel in hadith and the “tales of the prophets” 
The theme of Gabriel as transmitter of 
fundamental qur’anic beliefs, duties and 
values appears in many hadlths used as 
teaching stories in Muslim community life. 
One such hadith has the future caliph 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab reporting how “a 
[strange] man in white clothes and very 
black hair” came to Muhammad and his 
Companions (see companions of the 
prophet), sat down with his knees pressed 
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against Muhammad’s, and questioned the 
Prophet on the meaning of Islam. In re¬ 
sponse, Muhammad delineated the “pil¬ 
lars” of Islam. When the stranger left and 
Muhammad was asked by his Companions 
to explain this odd event, he answered “He 
was Gabriel who came to... teach you your 
religion” (Bukhari, SahTh, i, 37; Tibrizi, 
Mishkat, i, 5; see faith). 

Stories about Gabriel appear in those 
qur’anic commentaries that include the 
folkloristic (“midrashic”) interpretations of 
the Qur’an as well as in the sense of classi¬ 
cal literature known as the “tales of the 
prophets” (qisas al-anbiya). In one repre¬ 
sentative narrative, Gabriel offers Abra¬ 
ham (q.v.) aid when he is cast by Nimrod 
(q.v.) into a fire (q.v.). Abraham’s refusal of 
even Gabriel’s help becomes an example 
of trust in God (tawakkul) and of an interi- 
orized understanding of the unity and 
transcendence of God (tawhid) from the 
theological perspective that it would be 
“hidden associationism” to rely upon or be 
afraid of any created being. 

Gabriel in Islamic philosophy 
The meaning of Gabriel as agent of reve¬ 
lation is taken up by medieval Muslim phi¬ 
losophers in their discussions about the 
generation of the universe (see creation) 
and about human knowledge (including 
prophetic knowledge; see knowledge and 
learning; revelation and inspiration). 
Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), utilizing certain 
elements of pre-Islamic, particularly neo- 
Platonic, philosophy in his reflection on the 
relationship of “being and beings,” con¬ 
ceived of the generation of the universe as 
an eternal procession of “angel intellects” 
from a primordial divine unity (God). The 
tenth, or active intellect, is identified with 
Gabriel/Holy Spirit. Not only is “being” 
given by God through the active intellect, 
but the individual cognition process, in¬ 


cluding the prophet’s knowledge (though in 
a complete form) is viewed as a bestowal of 
divine illumination on the human soul. 

Gabriel in theosophical Sufism 
The “philosopher-mystics” of Islam, such 
as Muhyl 1-Din Ibn al-‘Arabl (d. 638/1240) 
and Shihab al-Dln Yahya b. Habash al- 
Suhrawardl (d. 578/1191) utilize the qur¬ 
’anic Gabriel-as-agency-of-revelation in 
their mystical theologies to identify partic¬ 
ular stages and states in the path to inte¬ 
gration of the self and unity with God. 

Ibn al- c Arabi (as does Rumi) uses Gabriel- 
narratives that emphasize the qur’anic 
theme that human beings have the poten¬ 
tial for knowledge — and hence ontologi¬ 
cal status — that the angels do not have. 
Suhrawardi, utilizing both pre-Islamic 
Greek and Iranian imagery in his school 
of “oriental wisdom,” emphasizes the sote- 
riological role of Gabriel as the one who 
illuminates the soul to its condition of for¬ 
getfulness and entanglement in the world 
of matter. 

Gisela Webb 
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Gambling 

Playing or gaming for money or other 
stake with the participants in such activity 
having no control over the outcome. Al¬ 
though related qur’anic concepts (discussed 
below) include such terms as “playing, 
gaming” (T ’-b), “betting” (associated with 
Q, 30:1-4), and “the casting of lots” {qur‘a, in 
relation to Q, 3:44; 37:141), the most precise 
qur’anic example of gambling is al-maysir. 

al-Maysir and games of chance 
The term al-maysir is mentioned three 
times in the Qur’an, always with the gen¬ 
eral connotation of gambling (games of 
chance). A first occurrence is in £ 2:219: 
“They question you about strong drink (see 
intoxicants) and gambling/games of 
chance (al-maysir). Say: in both is great sin, 
and some utility for men; but the sin of 
them is greater than their usefulness....” 
The other two occurrences of al-maysir are 
in Q 5:90-1: “O you who believe! Strong 
drink and games of chance/gambling and 
idols (see idols and images) and divining 
arrows are only an infamy of Satan’s hand¬ 
work. Leave it aside in order that you may 
succeed. Satan seeks only to cast among 


you enmity and hatred by means of strong 
drink and gambling/games of chance, and 
turn you from remembrance of God and 
from (his) worship. Will you then have 
done?” Although it appears to be con¬ 
demned primarily for being a diversion 
from prayer (q.v.) and a cause of divisive¬ 
ness and hostility among the faithful, by 
being categorized together with idols (see 
idols and images) and divining arrows 
(see foretelling), it is seen as an “im¬ 
pure” practice (Fahd, al-Maysir, 924; see 

LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). 

Commentators on the Qur’an as well as 
Arabic linguists have debated at length the 
etymology of the term al-maysir (derived 
from the Arabic root y-s-r, meaning “to be 
easy” but from which also derives the term 
for the left hand, al-yusra; for details on the 
pre-Islamic practice, see Fahd, al-Maysir, 
923-4). The generally accepted glosses in¬ 
clude: games of risk or chance, playing 
dice, a game with dice, gambling, as well 
as material or spiritual gain (e.g. titles) 
through bets or gambling. Al-Zamakhshan 
(d. 538/1144; Kashshaf i, 261) cites the word 
al-maysir as denoting the Arabic word al- 
qimar, i.e. gambling, namely “taking some¬ 
one’s property in an easy way, without 
effort and labor.” In the same context, al- 
Zamakhsharl states that the word al-maysir 
is derived from the word al-yasar, denoting 
al-ghina, “wealth,” because, al-Zamakhsari 
claims, “gambling [is] to grab someone’s 
property” (li-annahu salbyasarihi). Al- 
Shawkam (d. 1250/1832; Tafsir, i, 220), on 
the other hand, lists the word al-maysir as 
meaning al-jazur, a slaughtered animal the 
division of whose parts were subject to 
gambling among pre-Islamic Arabs (al- 
jazur alladhi kdnuyataqdmaruna c alayhi). This 
gloss of al-maysir is not completely divorced 
from al-Zamakhshan’s interpretation, for 
he also discusses meat acquired by means 
of gambling ( Kashshaf i, 262): he states that 
the arrow used by the pre-Islamic Arabs 
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when gambling about how to distribute 
their prey is called qidh (pi. aqdah ), and he 
mentions that meat acquired by gambling 
was given away to the poor and never 
eaten by those who had actually won it 
(wa-kanuyadfa'una tilka l-ansiba ila l-juqara’ 
wa-laya’kuluna minha). For this purpose, the 
slaughtered animal was called al-jazur (or 
al-maysir ) because it was by gambling that 
its meat was shared, i.e. the winners re¬ 
ceived an easy gain in meat by gambling. 
The classical commentators of the Qur'an 
record that the word al-yasir denotes the 
person who supervises this specific cere¬ 
mony of gambling over the meat of a 
slaughtered animal (see e.g. Sabunl, Tafsir 
ayat al-ahkam, i, 268). 

Many commentators on the Qur’an 
speak extensively about what could be sub¬ 
sumed under the headings of gambling 
and games of risk. Al-Zamakhsharl states, 
besides the above-mentioned, that al-maysir 
includes the games known as nard, “back¬ 
gammon” (“trictrac” in Levantine dialect; 
also called tawila) and shatranj, “chess.” 
These games were allegedly banned by the 
Prophet because they were played by Per¬ 
sians (min maysiri l-‘ajam). The same com¬ 
mentator mentions that the fourth caliph 
c All b. Abl Talib (q.v.; r. 35-40/656-61) is 
once said to have declared that the games 
nard and shatranj are included in al-maysir. 
The Sufi (see sufism and the Qur'an) 
Qur’an commentator Isma'il Haqqi 
1-BrusawI (d. 1137/1725; Tafsir, i, 338) in¬ 
cludes in the category of al-maysir the 
child’s game of dice and a game played 
with walnuts (lu‘b bi-l-jawz wa l-ki‘ab). This 
commentator quotes, in the same context, 
one of Islam’s earliest authorities, Ibn Sirin 
(d. 110/728), who said “Everything that in¬ 
volves risk, everything that implies gam¬ 
bling is al-maysir” (kullu shay’in fihi khatarfa- 
huwa min al-maysir). Mystical commentators 
of the Qur’an claim that human destiny 
(q.v.) is too serious a matter to be inter¬ 


preted and foretold by games of risk and 
gambling. Hence, Islam prohibits al-maysir. 

The fact that the Qur’an mentions al- 
maysir along with strong drink (al-khamr), 
idolatry (al-ansab), and fortune-telling, as 
well as divining arrows (al-azlam) is in itself 
reason enough for Muslim jurists to view 
all forms of al-maysir (through gambling, 
card games, dice, games that involve risk, 
etc.) that involve money or other valuables 
as strictly forbidden (q.v.; haram ). The rea¬ 
son for this is that gambling is a way to 
gain property from others that is easy and 
without labor. 

The legitimacy of such leisure activities 
in Islamic thought is varied (see Rosenthal, 
Gambling, 9-26). Although recreation or 
play — designated by the root l-’-b (which 
occurs twenty times in the Qur’an) — is 
not condemned outright by Muslim jurists, 
it acquired judgments such as “an activity 
without a sound purpose” or “the activity 
of children resulting in tiredness without 
any profit.” Consequently, the seriousness 
and usefulness of activities such as sports 
(regardless of whether or not they were 
used for gambling) had to be argued (see 
Rosenthal, Gambling 13). The linkage of 
al-maysir with the notion of game or play 
(al-lu’b) is seen in the warning against 
“pigeon fancying and playing chess and 
nard; once a person gets accustomed to 
them, he finds it hard to stop and avoid 
their destructive consequences” (ibid., 
where al-Ghazali’s Ihyd’ ! ulum al-dm is 
cited). Indeed, there are legal pronounce¬ 
ments (fatawa) claiming that the games of 
chess, backgammon, cards and dominoes, 
etc. are not haram if the game itself is not 
played for money or any other material 
or spiritual gain, and if it does not imply 
excessive waste of time; i.e. if the game 
does not turn into sheer leisure. 

Such legal pronouncements have been 
issued by the contemporary Sheikh Yusuf 
al-Qaradawi, who classifies the playing of 
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chess under the category of things allowed. 
He considers playing chess as neither un¬ 
clean (karaha) nor forbidden (haram, see 
prohibited degrees) but allowed (mubah) 
under three conditions: (a) that the prayer 
at prescribed times is not neglected due to 
playing chess; (b) that chess is not played 
for money or material gain (i.e. that it does 
not turn into qimar); and (c) that chess play¬ 
ers do not curse while playing, and abstain 
from rude words, from making false vows, 
etc. Many contemporary Muslim jurists 
consider card games, backgammon and 
other games allowable under the same 
conditions. Lottery and games that involve 
risk in any form are, however, unanimously 
treated by contemporary Muslim jurists as 
forms of al-maysir, i.e. forbidden things. 
They are considered to be al-maysir be¬ 
cause they imply investing money or other 
substantive means in an action that could 
lead to gain for some and loss for others. 

Betting and casting lots 

The other qur’anic allusions to activities in 
which the participants have no control over 
the outcome, but may lose or gain thereby, 
fall under the headings of “betting” and 
“casting of lots.” In their commentaries on 
<2 30:1-4, which discusses the fortunes of 
the Byzantines (q.v.), qur’anic exegetes re¬ 
late that the polytheists made a bet with 
Abu Bakr (q.v.) that the Prophet’s predic¬ 
tion of Byzantine victory and Persian de¬ 
feat would not come true, and that Abu 
Bakr won the bet (see Rosenthal, Gambling, 
26-31). One must note that the Qur’an it¬ 
self contains no allusion to “bet” in this 
passage, and the commentators use differ¬ 
ent Arabic words to describe the activity 
between Abu Bakr and the polytheists. 
Unspecified persons are said to have cast 
lots for the task of being Mary’s (q.v.) guar¬ 
dian in a 3:44. A more specific qur’anic 
allusion to this practice (sahama) is found 
in Q_ 37:141, in which Jonah (q.v.), as a re¬ 


sult of losing the drawing of lots, is thrown 
into the sea (see Rosenthal, Gambling, 32-4). 

Enes Karic 
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Garden 

A fertile tract of land for the cultivation 
of flowers, herbs, vegetables or fruits. In 
Arabic, the term janna refers to “garden” 
in general; with the definite article al-, it 
refers particularly to paradise (q.v.), the 
celestial abode promised to the righteous 
in the next world (see reward and 
punishment). 

As a single word al-janna is the most fre¬ 
quently used term in the Qur’an to desig¬ 
nate paradise (e.g. a 2:214; 7:43; 19:63). It is 
also found in phrases such as jannat (or 
jannat) ‘adn, “garden(s) of Eden” (a 13:23; 
16:31; 18:31; 61:12; etc .), jannat al-khuld, 
“garden of perpetuity” (a 25:15 ), jannat (or 
jannat) al-na’vm, “garden(s) of bliss” (a 10:9; 
22:56; 26:85; 56:12; etc.) andjannat al- 
ma’wd, “garden of refuge” (a53 :i 5)- But 
this is not the only terminology for para¬ 
dise. Several times it is called “the last 


abode” ( al-dar al-akhira, £ 2:94; 7:169; etc.), 
twice “the abode of peace” (ddr al-saldm, 
q 6:127; Io:a 5)) once “the abode of resi¬ 
dence” ( dor al-muqama, q 35:35), and “the 
abode of permanence” ( ddr al-qardr, 
q 40:39; see house, domestic and divine). 
Further, the term al-firdaws (related to the 
Greek term paradeisos, traceable ultimately 
to the Avestan word paindaeza) , occurs 
twice (0,23:11; 18:107), as does the term 
hada’iq, “gardens” (0 27:60; 80:30). Rawda 
occurs once (0 30:15), as does its plural, in 
the phrase rawdat al-jannat, “meadows of 
the gardens” (042:22). The Qur’an also 
includes reference to garden in the dual 
(jannatan, e.g. q 34:15; 55 : 4 6 ). 

Earthly gardens find reference in the 
Qur’an as well, mosdy as manifestations of 
God’s pleasure or displeasure with humans 
(see blessing; grace). For example, the 
Qur’an mentions the two gardens of Sheba 
(q.v.; Saba’) which, on account of the ini¬ 
quitous behavior of the natives of the 
town, were turned into gardens that bore 
“bitter fruit, tamarisks and a few haw¬ 
thorns” (0 34:15-6; see AGRICULTURE AND 
vegetation). The earthly garden, which 
blooms when watered by rain from the 
heavens (see heaven and sky) but whose 
verdure easily turns into stubble under arid 
conditions, also serves as a qur’anic para¬ 
ble for the fleeting pleasures of this world 
(q 18:32-5). The Qur’an further invokes the 
earthly fruit orchard (specifically of date 
palms [see date palm] and grapes, q 17:91) 
as an analog to good deeds (q.v.) that reap 
coundess benefits for the believer 
(Q. 2:265-6). 

Paradise (al-janna) is where God placed 
Adam and his wife after their creation 
(0.2:35; 7:19). The Qur’an provides broad 
reference to paradise as a physical place 
with specific geographical features. Water 
(q.v.) is a main component of the paradisa¬ 
ical garden(s); the believers are frequentiy 
promised the “garden(s) underneath which 


rivers flow,” an expression that occurs 
more than thirty times (q 9:100; 16:31; etc.). 
There are four rivers which flow through 
paradise, one of “fresh water,” one of 
“milk (q.v.) that does not change in flavor,” 
one of “wine (see intoxicants) that is a 
delight to those who drink [from it],” and 
one of “pure honey” (q.v.; q 47:15). Some 
paradisaical springs have specific names; 
one is called Kawthar (q 108:1), implying 
abundance; another is called Salsabll 
(q 76:18); and a third is called Tasnim 
(q 83:27; see wells and springs). 

Paradise, the breadth of which is “as the 
breadth of heaven and earth” (q 57:21), is 
described as an enclosed garden with gates, 
guarded by doorkeepers who admit the 
righteous (q 39:73), along with their 
spouses (q 43:70; see marriage and di¬ 
vorce), to happily dwell therein forever 
(q 35:35; 43:71). Lush verdancy (mudham- 
matan) characterizes two heavenly gardens 
in particular (q 55:64); there are references 
to “shady trees” (q 56:28-30) and to “fruits 
and shade everlasting” (q 13:35). Fountains 
(see springs and fountains) find plentiful 
mention (e.g. q 15:45; 26:57, 134), and the 
phrase “shades and fountains” occurs in 
one verse (q 77:41). Among paradisaical 
fruits are grapes (q 23:19; 36:34) and po¬ 
megranates (q 55:68). A mysterious tree 
called sidrat al-muntaha, “the lote-tree of the 
boundary” (q 53:14-5), demarcates one ex¬ 
treme of the heavenly abode. The climate 
in paradise is described as temperate, de¬ 
void of intense heat or cold (q 76:13). 

The discourse of the inhabitants of para¬ 
dise is one of peace ( salam, q 56:26) and 
praise of God (q 35:34), unvitiated by idle 
talk (q 88:11). The heavenly dwellers live 
together in fraternal companionship 
(q 15:47; see brother and brother¬ 
hood), enveloped by peace (q 50:34) and 
security (q 44:51), their hearts emptied of 
rancor (q 7:43; 15:47). They do not suffer 
from fatigue (q 15:48; 35:35) and are free of 
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all cares and labor (£ 35:34-5). They are re¬ 
united with the righteous members of their 
families, from among their parents, wives, 
and children (£ 13:23; 40:8; see family; 
kinship). All that the heart desires and 
pleases is made available to them (£ 43:71). 
The paradise dwellers are thus satisfied 
with the heavenly reward they have earned 
(q, 52:18; 88:8-10) and with the physical 
circumstances of their existence (£ 7:43). 
According to the commentators, the 
Qur’an fe 6:103; io; 26; 50:35; 75:22-3) 
hints at the beatific vision of God in the 
after-life (Taban, Tafsir, xv, 62-9; RazI, 
Tafsir, xiii, 124-32; xvii, 77-8), a theme that 
became popular in later, particularly mys¬ 
tical, literature (see face of god). 

The pious believer (see belief and un¬ 
belief; piety) accustomed to denial of 
certain material and physical pleasures or 
to modest indulgence in them on earth will 
be granted these pleasures manifold in par¬ 
adise. Gastronomic delights (see food and 
drink) are promised in the form of “fruit 
and flesh as desired by them” (£ 52:22), 
nectar sealed with musk, blended with the 
water of Tasnim (£ 83:25-7), and “pure 
wine” ( sharaban tahuran, £ 76:21), which nei¬ 
ther debilitates nor inebriates (£ 37:45-7). 
Dark-eyed maidens ( hur, £44:54; 52:20; 
55:72; 56:22; see houris), modest of glance 
(Q. 55 : 56), and peerless of form (£ 56:34-5), 
are paired with the believers who are of 
the same age (£ 56:37). Handsome young 
men ( wildan, £56:17; 76:19 ;ghilman, 

£ 52:24) will circulate among the believers 
with “goblets, beakers and cups of refresh¬ 
ing drink” (£ 56:18; see cups and vessels; 
instruments). The heavenly dwellers re¬ 
cline on couches (£56:15; 76:13; 83:23; 
88:13), on green cushions and exquisite 
carpets (£ 55:76; see furniture and fur¬ 
nishings). They dress in robes of fine silk 
(q.v.; £ 22:23) and brocade (£ 76:21), and 
wear bracelets of gold (q.v.), pearls 
(£ 22:23) ar 'd silver (£ 76:21). Although 


these vivid descriptions invite comparison 
with earthly delights several times magni¬ 
fied (see MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE 
£ur’an), the Qur'an also states that “no 
soul knows what joys are hidden from them 
in compensation for their deeds” (£ 32:17). 
In qur’anic depiction, paradise is over¬ 
whelmingly a place of joyous repose, amia¬ 
ble companionship, physical, emotional, 
and spiritual well-being. 

Hadith and exegetical literature 
The description of paradise and the heav¬ 
enly compensations promised by the Qur¬ 
’an are further elaborated in the hadith 
and exegetical literature (tafsir), and in 
individual works on paradise. The follow¬ 
ing account, which is far from exhaustive, 
refers to some of the more common and 
distinctive topics contained in this extra- 
qur’anic literature. 

Paradise is described as a vast domain 
having eight gates and one hundred levels 
(1 daraja; Bukhari, Sahih, ix, 153). The dis¬ 
tance between each level is as the distance 
between the sky (see heaven and sky) and 
the earth (q.v.; ibid.; Tirmidhl, Sunan, iv, 

82) or the length of a hundred years’jour¬ 
ney (Tirmidhl, Sunan, iv, 81). The highest 
and most central level of paradise is occu¬ 
pied by Firdaws; directly above it is the 
throne (al-'arsh) of God (see throne of 
god), and it is from this level that the 
rivers of paradise pour forth (Tirmidhl, 
Sunan, iv, 82; Abu Nu'aym, Sifat al-janna, 
115). Kawthar is described as a river whose 
two banks are piled with hollowed pearls 
(Bukhan, Sahih, xxiii, 66), and whose water 
is whiter than milk and sweeter than honey 
(Tirmidhl, Sunan, iv, 87; Ibn Hanbal, Mus- 
nad, viii, 202-3). The tuba, “blessing, good¬ 
ness,” mentioned in £ 13:29, is understood 
by commentators to refer to a special tree 
in paradise, adorned with jewels, which 
stretches the distance of a hundred years’ 
journey (Taban, Tafsir, xvi, 443-4), as do 
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other wondrous trees (Bukhan, Sahih, 
xxiii, 50). 

The majority of the heavenly denizens 
will be drawn from the ranks of the poor 
and the weak (Bukhan, Sahih., xxiii, 48; 
Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2186-7). One tradition 
states that the best of women will precede 
the best of men into heaven (Abu Nu'aym, 
Sifat al-janna, 115). Since the hadlth litera¬ 
ture mentions that each man will live with 
two wives (Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2178-9; Tir- 
midhl, Sunan, iv, 84, 85), and each woman 
with her preferred husband (Sha'ranI, 
Mukhtasar, 105; Rashid Rida, Manor, xxxii, 
91-2), most commentators are of the opin¬ 
ion that women will outnumber men in 
heaven (‘Aynl, ‘Umda, xii, 305; Wensinck/ 
Pellat, Hur, 582; to be contrasted to the 
tradition which states that there will be 
more women than men in hell on account 
of their disobedience toward their hus¬ 
bands, for which see Bukhan, Sahih, xxiii, 
48; see women and the qur’an). Accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, paradise dwellers 
will visit one another on white camels re¬ 
sembling sapphire (SuyutT, Jami‘, i, 469) 
and also have a winged horse, studded 
with pearls and sapphire (Qadi, Daqa’iq, 

42; id., Eschatologie, 198; Tirmidhi, Sunan, 

iv, 88), named Rafraf in some reports 
(El-Saleh, La viefuture, 35-7). 

The heavenly dwellers are eternally 
young; their bodies do not produce excre¬ 
tions (Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2179, 2180; Tir¬ 
midhi, Sunan, iv, 85) and their clothes never 
wear out (Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2182; Tir¬ 
midhi, Sunan, iv, 86). Each man will be as 
tall as Adam (see adam and eve), either 
sixty cubits (Muslim, Sahih, i, 279) or ninety 
cubits (Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf vn, 56), 
as old as Jesus (q.v.; thirty-three years), and 
as handsome as Joseph (q.v.; ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Musannaf, xi, 416). The earthly 
women are reborn as beautiful, young vir¬ 
gins (RazI, Tafsir, xxxi, 166; TabaranI, Awsat. 

v, 357)5 whose optimal height is eighty cu¬ 


bits (Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, vii, 56). 

The celestial houris sing in exquisite voices 
(Tabararu, Awsat, v, 49; Ibn Abl Shayba, 
Musannaf, vii, 57) and are said to be made 
of light or saffron (Suyup, Durar, 43), musk, 
ambergris and camphor (Qadi, Daqa’iq, 43; 
El-Saleh, La viefuture, 38-43). The least 
blessed among the heavenly dwellers is de¬ 
scribed in some reports as having 70,000 or 
80,000 servants, a thousand mansions 
made from pearls, chrysolite and sapphire 
(Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, vii, 56), and 
seventy-two or seventy-three consorts 
(Tirmidhi, Sunan, iv, 98). The believers 
have but to desire a particular kind of food 
or a thing and it is instandy made available 
to them (Tirmidhi, Sunan, iv, 87). 

The believers are assured of God’s 
eternal satisfaction (ridwan) with them 
(Bukhari, Sahih., xxiii, 48-9) and they praise 
and glorify him night and day (Muslim, 
Sahih, iv, 2180; Tirmidhi, Sunan, iv, 85). 
According to some weak reports, Arabic 
will be the language of paradise (Abu 
Nu’aym, Sifat al-janna, 100; SuyutI, Jami‘, i, 
59). The ultimate reward for the pious is 
described in some reports as the beatific 
vision of God, which will be as clear as the 
full moon on a cloudless night (Bukhari, 
Sahih, xxiii, 59-60); the most virtuous (afdal) 
will be afforded this opportunity twice 
every day (Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, vii, 
58; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vi, 284). Against 
this backdrop of vivid, concrete descrip¬ 
tion of paradise, one should also keep in 
mind the hadlth qudsi (see hadith and the 
qur’an) which states that God has pre¬ 
pared for the believer “what no eye has 
seen, no ear has ever heard, nor has ever 
occurred to the human mind [heart] ” 
(Muslim, Sahih, iv, 51; RazI, Tafsir, xxxi, 58), 
underscoring the indescribable nature of 
the bliss that awaits the righteous in the 
hereafter. 

The above is just a brief sampling of the 
more detailed descriptions of the heavenly 
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abode occurring in the extra-qur’anic liter¬ 
ature which are couched in prophetic tra¬ 
ditions of varying degrees of reliability 
(according to the categories developed by 
medieval traditionists). Individual works on 
paradise include many of these traditions 
indiscriminately, creating hyperbolic narra¬ 
tives that one modern author has described 
as “a textualization of the imagination” 
(Azmeh, Rhetoric, 218). To conclude this 
section, one may state that through their 
evocative imagery and bold metaphors 
these paradisaical accounts ultimately 
embody “an attempt to demonstrate the 
ineffability of the world to come” (Rein¬ 
hart, Here and hereafter, 18). Further, by 
conceptualizing paradise both as a contin¬ 
uation and exaltation of worldly delights, 
they have “ennobled the Muslim view of 
this more ephemeral world” (Brookes, 
Gardens of paradise, 21). 

Views of the Mu ‘tazilis, philosophers, Sufis, and 

modern exegetes 

Very briefly, the Mu'tazilis (q.v.) in particu¬ 
lar tended to downplay the exaggerated 
descriptions of paradisaical pleasures. 

They accepted literally the description of 
paradise as it occurs in the Qur’an but re¬ 
jected anthropomorphic attributions to 
God (see anthropomorphism) and thus 
the possibility of the beatific vision, arguing 
that the divine being cannot be compre¬ 
hended by the human ocular faculty. The 
Ash'arTs affirmed the reality of the divine 
attributes and the descriptions of paradise 
contained in the Qur’an and canonical 
hadlth compilations, including the vision of 
God, but emphasize their other-worldly 
nature according to their principle of 
“without [asking] how (bi-la kayf).” The 
early Sufis (see sufism and the Qur’an), 
like Rabf a al-'Adawiyya and al-Hallaj, 
accepted these verses in their literal sense 
and emphasized above all the beatific 
vision as the ultimate reward for the be¬ 
liever (Gardet, Djanna, 450). The theo- 


sophical philosophers (mutafalsijun) and the 
later Sufis (ahl al-tasawwuf), in contrast, 
stressed the allegorical interpretation of 
qur’anic verses that describe paradise 
(ibid.). 

Modern scholars such as Muhammad 
Abduh (d. 1905) and Mawlana Muham¬ 
mad c All (d. 1951) have emphasized the 
other-worldly nature of the rewards prom¬ 
ised to the righteous in the hereafter 
(Smith and Haddad, Islamic understanding 
166-8). This applies in particular to the 
beatific vision of God which cannot be 
explained in terms of this-worldly human 
perception ('Abduh, Risala, 183-4). The re¬ 
formist zeal of Muhammad Rashid Rida 
(d. 1935) was especially directed toward 
critical reevaluation of hadlths in general, 
including those that contain literalist and 
over-sensualized descriptions of heavenly 
pleasures (Rashid Rida, Manor, x, 548; 
Gardet, Djanna, 451). 

The Islamic garden as earthly paradise 
Historians of Islamic art and architecture 
have generally assumed that the profuse, 
particularly royal, gardens in various Mus¬ 
lim countries developed as an attempt to 
replicate the heavenly garden on earth. 

One art historian summarizes this conven¬ 
tional view thus: “Indeed one can under¬ 
stand neither the Islamic garden nor the 
attitude of the Muslim toward his garden 
until one realizes that the terrestrial garden 
is considered a reflection or rather an an¬ 
ticipation of Paradise” (Dickie, Islamic gar¬ 
den, 90). Briefly, evidence adduced in favor 
of this view is as follows. Qur’anic refer¬ 
ence to the four main rivers of paradise is 
believed to be the origin of the quartered 
Islamic garden, divided by four water- 
channels that converge at a central point. 
This type of garden is typically enclosed 
within walls, again considered a reflection 
of the qur’anic description of jama as a 
garden with gates (q 39:73). In Persian, the 
quartered garden is known as “four gar- 


dens” (chahar bagh), which is considered to 
be the prototype of the typical Islamic gar¬ 
den (see e.g. Lehrmann, Earthly paradise, 

62). But it should be noted that the chahar 
bagh itself is pre-Islamic in origin, and the 
institution of royal pleasure gardens was 
already well-known in the ancient Near 
East in general (Denny, Reflections of par¬ 
adise, 41). To draw an immediate and 
direct equation between the quartered 
garden in the Islamic world and the sup¬ 
posed heavenly “prototype” is, therefore, 
not without its problematic aspects. 

In recent times, questions have been 
raised about this conventional view, 
primarily on the basis that no written evi¬ 
dence explicitly stating this equation be¬ 
tween the earthly and celestial gardens ex¬ 
ists from the pre-modern era in Arabic, 
Persian or Turkish. It has been argued that 
many modern scholars, both from within 
and outside the Islamic tradition, have 
assumed this implicit equation because of 
their need to reify Islam and thus to see 
religious symbolism in every artifact asso¬ 
ciated with Islamic civilization. Another 
possible influence on this conventional 
equation may have been the narrative 
genre indigenous to medieval Europe that 
speaks of an earthly paradise. Acquain¬ 
tance with this genre could have prompted 
western scholars to transfer analogous as¬ 
sumptions to the study of the Islamic 
world (Allen, Imagining paradise, 6 fl). This 
recent revisionist position raises many in¬ 
teresting and pertinent questions; clearly 
the last word has not yet been spoken on 
this topic. 

Asma Afsaruddin 
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Garlic 


see FOOD AND DRINK 
Gehenna see hell and hellfire; fire 


Gender 

A religious and cultural construction, in¬ 
cluding prescribed, proscribed, and sug¬ 
gested behaviors and practices relating to 
women and/or men. Although there is no 
qur’anic term for “gender” as such, both 
“gender-specific” and non-gendered (i.e. 
the enunciation of principles pertaining to 
all human beings) language pervade the 
qur’anic text. (Another word that is absent 
from the Qur’an is the biological term 
“sex” [see sex and sexuality] . The com¬ 
mon, contemporary term al-jins did not 
exist in Arabic at the time of the Qur’an’s 
origins but appeared later as a loanword in 
Arabic indicating genus and also a people, 
while its specific connotation as “sex” is a 
relatively recent usage.) To grasp how gen¬ 
der as a religio-cultural construct is con¬ 
veyed in the Qur’an it is important to 
observe how sex as a biological construct 
is employed. Gender as a religio-cultural 
construction is linked to biological sex 
though distinguished from it, yet occasion¬ 
ally in the Qur’an the two seem to blur. 
This is indicated by a vast and complex 
repertoire of “gender terms” or “gendered 
vocabulary” in the Qur’an. Moreover, Ara¬ 
bic, the language of the Qur’an, is itself 
highly gendered in its grammatical struc¬ 
ture (see Arabic language; grammar 
and the qur’an). The complex gendering 
of the language of the Qur’an (including 
the presence and absence of personal 
nouns) and the textual and contextual 
embedding of words adumbrate the in¬ 
terpretive potential that this language 
exhibits. 

Examination of the terms for gender and 
sex in the Qur’an and how they are de¬ 


ployed confirms the gendered-ness of the 
Qur’an and indicates interpretive strategies 
for extracting deeper meanings that may 
clarify the message of the Qur’an and 
serve as guidance. Five basic linguistic 
observations may be made. One, gender 
terms predominate over sex terms in the 
Qur’an. Two, sometimes gender and sex 
terms are used inversely so that gender 
terms may indicate a biological condition 
or sex terms may make a religio-cultural 
statement. Three, the word “women” and 
other gender terms referring to female per¬ 
sons appear mainly in relation to men (see 
women and the qur’an). Four, women 
are most frequently mentioned as wives. 
Five, the same word may be given similar 
or different inflections in the female and 
male forms. 

When ascertaining meanings and mes¬ 
sages in the use of gendered words it is 
crucial to contextualize them. Likewise, it 
is necessary to distinguish between what is 
specific and contingent from that which is 
universal and timeless. It is instructive to 
examine gendered vocabulary employed in 
the verses Muslim understand to have been 
revealed in Medina (q.v.), where specific 
instructions (taking into account prevailing 
conditions and practices) were given to the 
nascent community of believers and those 
revealed in Mecca (q.v.), which are believed 
to contain universal messages. The exegete 
Amina Wadud-Muhsin in Qur’an and woman 
points out that verses revealed in Medina 
introduced reforms of existing practices 
and that most of them specifically bene¬ 
fited women. In the Meccan verses, woman 
is given as an exemplar for all humankind. 

It is imperative to be attentive to the 
meaning words convey in qur’anic Arabic, 
as distinct from post-qur’anic Arabic, espe¬ 
cially modern varieties of Arabic. There 
are also problems of translation into other 
languages. Rendering qur’anic Arabic in 
2ist century English, for example, is highly 


demanding because of the different gram¬ 
matical structures and the disparate range 
of vocabulary. From today’s perspective, 
gender slippage may be observed in even 
the most highly respected translations such 
as translating insan, nas and bashar as either 
man or mankind instead of humankind or 
humans. Finally, the accepted standard 
translations of the Qur’an into English 
were made in the early and middle decades 
of the twentieth century prior to increased 
gender sensitivity to language. 

To gain an understanding of gender in 
the Qur’an, it is instructive to observe that 
it conveys the intrinsic equality of human 
beings and their differences, both biologi¬ 
cal and functional. Believers (see belief 
and unbelief), like all of God’s creatures 
(see creation), are in essence equal before 
the creator; as males and females, however, 
these creatures are biologically different. 
Taking into account the fact of biological 
difference, the Qur’an advances a religio- 
cultural construction of difference in what 
may be called a balancing system. A cul¬ 
tural balancing of difference, relating to 
the ways difference is performed, is linked 
to the childbearing capacity of females (see 
BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
life; children). Apart from the husband’s 
duty to provide materially for his wife in 
the circumstance of childbearing and rear¬ 
ing, there is an absence of prescribed gen¬ 
der roles and functions (see marriage and 
divorce; family). There were certain dis¬ 
parate gender practices allowed in the 
Qur’an as a means of reducing and con¬ 
trolling, and perhaps eventually eliminat¬ 
ing, particular behaviors prevalent in 
Arabia at the time of the Qur’an. 

The biological or sex terms “male and 
female” are typically rendered by the 
nouns al-dhakar (pi. dhukur and dhukran) and 
al-untha (pi. inath ), respectively. The terms 
male and female are used in the Qur’an in 
two ways. One is in relation to procreation 


and to indicate biological difference or 
specificity. For example, cj 13:8 says: “God 
knows what every female (womb) bears...” 
and £> 42:49, “He bestows (children) male 
or female according to his will.” The other 
way sex, or the biological terms male and 
female, are employed is to enunciate the 
principle of the fundamental equality of 
males and females before God so that there 
cannot be any doubt or confusion about 
the basic equality of biologically different 
human beings. For example, in £>4:124, 
“Whoever does good deeds (q.v.), whether 
male or female, and believes — those will 
enter the garden (q.v.).” Another instance 
is <4 3:195, ‘And their lord has accepted of 
them and answered them ‘Never will I suf¬ 
fer to be lost the work of any of you, be he 
male or female: you are members, one of 
another.’” 

The culturally constructed categories 
man and woman are typically rendered by 
the nouns rajul (pi. rijal ) and imra’a (pi. nisa ) 
niswa), respectively. Another word for man 
is mar\ which appears only four times. Rajul 
is most often used to signify man, whereas 
imra’a may also connote wife and indeed is 
used most frequently in this sense. Both 
rajul and imra’a are found more frequently 
in the plural, while the plural for woman 
occurs about twice as often as the plural 
for men. Of the two plural forms for 
women, nisa’ predominates (niswa appears 
only twice). Other gendered categories, 
more specific in meaning, are abundant in 
the Qur’an, such as boy, girl, young man 
and young woman. The most numerous 
terms, however, are relational or familial 
categories such as mother, father, brother, 
sister, son and daughter. 

The ways gender terms are used include, 
for example, “And in no way covet (see 
envy) those things in which God has be¬ 
stowed his gifts more freely on some of you 
than on others: to men (rijal) is allotted 
what they earn and to women (nisa) what 


they earn but ask God of his bounty” 
(0,4:32; see blessing; grace). Some inter¬ 
preters have seen an allusion to the grudg¬ 
ing acceptance of polygamy (q.v.) in the 
beginning of o 33:4, “God did not make 
for any man (rajul) two hearts (see heart) 
in one (body).” Another example relating 
to the possibility of dissolving a difficult 
marriage occurs in 04:128, “If a wife 
(imra’a) fears cruelty or desertion on her 
husband’s part there is no blame on them 
if they arrange an amicable settlement 
between themselves.” The two previous 
examples have been less contested than 
04:34, “Men are the protectors/main- 
tainers (qawwamun) of women because God 
has given the one more than the other, and 
because they support them from their 
means.” This verse has been interpreted in 
the classical exegesis (see exegesis of the 
qur’an: classical and medieval) devel¬ 
oped by male scholars as connoting male 
authority and superiority over women in 
general. Feminist hermeneutics points to 
the contingent prescription for husbands to 
support their wives materially in the spe¬ 
cific context of childbearing and rearing 
and argues that, while this support is in¬ 
cumbent upon husbands, it may be ob¬ 
viated if the wife and mother so wishes. 
Thus, qawwamun should not be generalized 
and read to signify (and justify) male au¬ 
thority over women. The element of bal¬ 
ancing and of equality in fathering and 
mothering are clearly enunciated in 
<4 2:233, “The mothers shall nurse their 
offspring for two whole years... but [the 
father] shall bear the cost of [the mothers’] 
food and clothing in a fair manner (bi-l- 
ma’ruf )... no mother shall be treated un¬ 
fairly on account of her child. No father 
on account of his child... If they both de¬ 
cide on weaning by mutual consent and 
after due consultation there is no blame 
on them.” Thus, man/men and woman/ 
women appear in the Qur’an in ways that 


lend themselves to interpretations of com¬ 
plementarity or a balancing of gender 
roles within the context of marriage and 
the family, that is, the duty and perform¬ 
ance of complimentary roles, while leaving 
room for a woman during pregnancy and 
child-rearing to relinquish the support due 
her if she wishes. This is a zone lending it¬ 
self to varying interpretations. Innovative 
or reformative interpreters argue that this 
is a strength of the holy text, which allows 
for contextual readings within changing 
environments and circumstances while 
preserving the principle of gender justice 
and equality. 

Although rajul and imra’a typically func¬ 
tion as cultural constructs in the Qur’an 
they sometimes seem to indicate biological 
sex. For example, "... Do you deny him 
who created you out of dust (see clay; 
earth), then out of a sperm-drop, then 
fashioned you into a man?” (rajul, q 18:37) 
or “Oh humankind! Be careful of your 
duty to your lord, who created you from a 
single nafs (self, soul) and from it created its 
zawj (mate), and from them [that pair] 
spread [over the earth] a multitude of 
men and women” (q 4:1). The occasional 
inversion of sex and gender terms allows 
interpretators to highlight the connection- 
cum-distinction between biology and cul¬ 
tural construction and serves to underscore 
the universal principles of equality and 
justice in the Qur’an across the biological- 
cultural continuum. 

Gender and sex, or cultural and biologi¬ 
cal identity, are also conveyed in the 
Qur’an by proper nouns or names refer¬ 
ring to specific individuals who may serve 
as role models and/or exceptional exem¬ 
plars. These named persons are all men 
(most of whom are prophets, see prophets 
and prophethood) with the sole excep¬ 
tion of Mary (q.v.; Maryam), the mother of 
the prophet Jesus (q.v.; ‘Isa) whom God has 
chosen “above the women of all the 
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worlds” (q, 3:42). Not only is Mary cited in 
the Qur’an by name, but “Maryam” is 
additionally given as a title to a sura (q_ 19; 
most other personal names given to suras 
are those of prophets). She appears in 
numerous verses throughout the Qur’an 
that detail the trajectory of her life and 
mission, and that imprint her religious and 
social importance. Although exceptional, 
Maryam, identified in (J 66:12 as among 
the “devout, or righteous” (mina i-qanuina) 
in the masculine form, serves as an exem¬ 
plar to all Muslims, men and women alike. 

All other individual women appear in the 
Qur’an unnamed but are known in two 
ways. First, by the mention of their link to 
a named male, including (1) the zawj or 
mate of Adam from whom all humankind 
descend (see adam and eve) and ( 2 ) the 
wife (imra’a) or other female relative or inti¬ 
mate of a prophet (other than Muham¬ 
mad). The second way a specific woman 
may be known is through a telling descrip¬ 
tion. For example, “a woman ruling over 
them and provided with everything; and 
she has a magnificent throne...” (q, 27 : 23 ) 
refers to Bilqis (q.v.), the queen of Sheba 
(q.v). Moreover, this is a rare instance of a 
woman appearing in her own right and 
constitutes an example of a woman who is 
a supreme political leader. 

The Qur’an refers to a group of women 
by their relationship to the prophet Mu¬ 
hammad (see wives of the prophet). 

The wives of Muhammad are designated 
as nisa’al-nabi, “the women (i.e. wives) of 
the Prophet” as in q 33:32, “O wives of the 
Prophet! You are not like any of the (other) 
women” and when a verse speaks directly 
to Muhammad, as in o 33:28, “O Prophet 
say to your wives (qul li-azwqjika).” The 
daughters of Muhammad are sometimes 
addressed, as in Q. 33:59, “Tell your wives 
and daughters (qul li-azwajika wa-banatika ).” 
Examination of references to the wives of 
the Prophet, as well as to his daughters, has 


given rise to varying interpretations about 
whether specific prescriptions were or¬ 
dained only for such women or were meant 
to apply to all Muslim women (in instances 
where the specific mention of other wom¬ 
en is absent). Modern women exegetes 
such as ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman (Bint al- 
Shati ) and Zaynab al-Ghazzall have 
found in the wives and daughters of the 
prophet Muhammad models for active 
social roles for women lived in a combi¬ 
nation that balances the importance of 
family roles. 

There are some terms in the Qur’an 
which exist grammatically in the masculine 
form but which refer to both women and 
men, such as insan, “human being,” nas. 
“humankind,” bashar, “human being” and 
ahl, “people.” Mas and ahl operate as collec¬ 
tive nouns while insan and bashar may also 
signify the singular. These terms have in¬ 
variably been rendered in the standard 
English translations as mankind or man, 
giving the contemporary English speaker 
a skewed sense of the gender-inclusiveness 
of the original Arabic. 

In the Qur’an, because of the grammati¬ 
cal demands of the Arabic language, Ara¬ 
bic nouns appear in masculine or feminine 
form. “Believer,” for example, must be ren¬ 
dered as male believer, mu ’min, or female 
believer, mu’mina. Nouns in the masculine 
dual or plural, however, may also include 
females. While terms such as mu’min and 
mu’mina meaning believer (man believer 
and woman believer, respectively) are used 
in ways that appear self-evident (for one of 
the verses that explicitly enumerate male 
and female groups, see Q, 33:35: muslimma 
wa-l-muslimati wa-l-mu’mimna wa-l-mu’minati 
wa-l-qanitma wa-l-qdnitdti wa-l-sddiqina wa-l- 
sadiqdti. ..), there are other nouns that have 
given rise to variant understandings when 
applied to men and women. For example, 
feminist hermeneutics would argue that 
nushuz, which connotes disobedience (q.v.) 
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or rebellion on the part of men and 
women to one another in the context of 
their marital responsibilities and obliga¬ 
tions, and which in turn constitutes, in 
qur’anic terms, an (equal) act of disobedi¬ 
ence to God, has been incorrectly thought 
to appear in the Qur’an only in relation to 
women. This has lead to the conviction in 
modern Arabic usage that only a woman is 
nashiza, that is, a man cannot be nashiz- 
Nushuz relative to women has been com¬ 
monly rendered in English as denoting 
“disobedience, disloyalty, and rebellion” 
(relative to a husband) as in q 4:34, yet 
when used in relation to men (relative to a 
wife or wives) it has been translated into 
English as “cruelty or desertion” as seen in 
q 4:128. The male translators of the stand¬ 
ard English versions of the Qur’an have 
conducted an exegetical act in the very 
process of translating. 

Pairing is an important concept in the 
Qur’an. The Arabic language, which in¬ 
cludes the dual form, facilitates the expres¬ 
sion of this notion. All living things are 
created in pairs. While all creation is 
paired, God alone is one, “And of every¬ 
thing we have created pairs that you may 
bear in mind [that God is one]” (q 51:49); 
“And God did create you from dust; then 
from a sperm-drop; then he made you in 
pairs...” (q 35:11). The same word, zawj (in 
the masculine form), is used for each of the 
two parts, underscoring their absolute 
equality. Human beings were created from 
a single soul (nafs) to be the zawj (mate) of 
one another. In the creation story Adam 
and Eve, as noted above, are each the zawj 
of the other. While God created two zawj{ s) 
(.zawjayn, dual form) that are totally equal, 
he also created them different as dhakar and 
untha. This equation of equality-with-dif- 
ference is powerfully conveyed in q 53:45, 
“That he did create in pairs (zaxvjayn), male 
(dhakar) and female (untha).” As if to reaf¬ 
firm this further there are instances when 
the term zawj is used on its own to indicate 


wife (rather than the more common term 
imra’a). In direct qur’anic address to 
Muhammad, as seen above, the term zawj 
is used in the plural, azwaj, connoting his 
wives. There is also the rare example of a 
more general usage, as in q 4:20. “But if 
you decide to take one wife in place of an¬ 
other (zawjin makana zawjin).” In a depar¬ 
ture from the use of a single term to desig¬ 
nate one of the two in a pair (zawj), in 
modern Arabic, wife is rendered by zaxvja, 
the femine form of zawj. 

The richness of gender vocabulary in the 
Qur’an and its multiple contextualizations, 
along with the gendered suppleness of the 
structure and functioning of the Arabic 
language, assist exegesis attentive to the 
fundamental equality of all human beings, 
female and male, as well as to the reality of 
biological difference. Modern interpret¬ 
ers — mainly, but not only, females — are 
articulating new readings of the Qur’an 
that draw upon the highly nuanced 
qur’anic Arabic (see also feminism). 

Margot Badran 
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Generations 

Stages in the succession of natural descent. 
Generations (qarn, pi. qurun) is used some 
twenty times in the Qur’an to refer to the 
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groups of people (i.e. nations; cf. Taban, 
Tqfsir, xi, 26, ad Q, 6:6) who had been de¬ 
stroyed by God for their disobedience (q.v.) 
and failure to heed his message (e.g. Q, 6:6; 
10:13; 11:116; 17:17; 19:74, 78; 23:31; 38:3; 
50:36); the same word, qarn, also refers to 
the people who replace those generations. 
These destroyed peoples are cited as exam¬ 
ples of wrongdoing and as warnings not to 
follow their doomed ways. The destroyed 
peoples are usually identified with a 
prophet named in the Qur’an, such as 
Noah (q.v.), Lot (q.v.), Had (q.v.) for the 
people of 'Ad (q.v.), Shu'ayb (q.v.; some¬ 
times identified with the biblical Jethro) for 
the people of Midian (q.v.) and Salih (q.v.) 
for the Thamud (q.v.). The traces of their 
existence, either in memory or artifacts, 
serve as a caution to humankind about the 
consequences of disobedience to God (see 
geography). 

The use of the category of generations 
in the Qur’an is part of the larger qur’anic 
argument that all of history can serve as a 
lesson for humankind, part of the total 
number of signs (q.v.) and portents God 
has sent down. £> 6:6, for example, states, 
“Do they not see how many generations 
before them we destroyed, which we had 
established on the earth, strengthening 
them as we have not strengthened you, for 
whom we sent down rain in abundance 
and made rivers flow beneath them. But 
we destroyed them because of their sins 
and brought forth another generation after 
them.” The destroyed generations are 
described as having had great power and 
wealth (q.v.) that availed them nothing in 
the face of God’s judgment (q.v.). Not all 
sinners are necessarily condemned without 
the possibility of redemption. The Qur’an 
tells the story of the people of Jonah (q.v.; 
Yunus or Dhu 1-Nun), who repented and 
were saved from destruction (q 10:98; 
37:!39-48). 

Post-qur’anic commentators elaborate on 
details of the destroyed generations, mak¬ 


ing liberal use of materials derived from 
biblical commentaries and Arabian legends 
(see MYTHIC AND LEGENDARY NARRATIVES; 
scripture and the Qur’an). In the story 
of Noah, for example, the number of peo¬ 
ple saved from destruction rises to seventy, 
including the giant Og (‘Uj b. ‘Anaq; cf. 
Kisa’i, Tales, 99, 251-3). Such elaboration 
became the locus for the narration of 
much fabulous lore. Scholarly critics of 
this genre point to quotations of verbatim 
speeches and poetry from the destroyed 
peoples as examples of the excesses of this 
material. See also punishment stories. 

Gordon Darnell Newby 
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Generosity see god and his attrib¬ 
utes; gift-giving; almsgiving 

Gentiles see JEWS and Judaism; 

ILLITERACY 


Geography 

This entry starts with a short general over¬ 
view of the geography of the Qur’an, i.e. 
the geographical setting of the genesis of 
the text. It then proceeds to survey the geo¬ 
graphical representations in the Qur’an. 

As Kenneth Cragg (Event) has correctly 
pointed out, the events which are pivotal in 
the Qur’an are located in a space shaped 
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by pagan notions (see polytheism and 
atheism; south Arabia, religion in 
pre-islamig). Geography in the Qur’an 
thus appears constructed against the pre- 
qur’anic Bedouin (q.v.) views of space 
transmitted in ancient Arabic poetry (see 
AGE OF ignorance; poetry and poets). 
To make this background more intelligible, 
these pre-qur’anic concepts need to be pre¬ 
sented at least summarily. Subsequently, 
their de-mythicizing and re-coding in the 
qur’anic urban context will be explored 
(see city). To this end, evidence about the 
developing “mental map” of the listeners 
will be collected, their changing perception 
of “local geography,” and their acquisition 
of a new understanding of physical geo¬ 
graphical phenomena will be investigated. 
Spatial self-orientation is, of course, not 
necessarily bound to “real,” objective 
space, familiar from one’s own experience; 
it may point to imagined space as well. 
Both the real home of the listeners on the 
one hand, and the community’s imaginary 
home, i.e. the space of their spiritual 
yearning after the real home has turned 
into exile (see emigration), on the other, 
have to be given attention since the chang¬ 
ing significance of particular sites and 
landscapes is apt to make the qur’anic 
canonical process more transparent. 

General overview: geography of the Qur’an 
The broader geographical framework of 
the Qur’an is the Arabian peninsula. A 
specified historico-geographical map of 
the entire peninsula has been prepared in 
the framework of the Tiibinger Atlas gum 
Vorderen Orient (TAVO) by Ulrich Rebstock: 
Islamic Arabia until the death of the 
Prophet. “This map presents the topo¬ 
graphical setting of the nucleus of the 
Islamic empire that was emerging on the 
periphery of the Sasanian and Byzantine 
empires. It tries to reconstruct the process 
of the expansion of ‘Islam,’ i.e. the ‘sub¬ 


mission’ to its claim, on the basis of early 
Islamic geography and historiography. The 
identification and localization of important 
places serves as a kind of framework into 
which the social, economic, and religious 
developments are fitted. The main focus is 
on the political and military actions with 
which the ‘Muslims,’ operating first from 
Medina and then from Mecca, tried to 
break the opposition of the urban and 
tribal Arabian aristocracy. The subtiy dif¬ 
ferentiated contracts of the ‘Muslims’ with 
members of other religious communities, 
with traditional tribal confederations and 
with tribes allied to other powers give an 
insight into the precarious situation of the 
Islamic community at the death of their 
Prophet.” (Rebstock, Islamic Arabia; see 
community and society in the qur’an; 
economics; mecca; Medina; expeditions 
and battles; tribes and clans; opposi¬ 
tion TO MUHAMMAD.) 

More precisely, however, the Hijaz is to 
be considered the Qur’an’s land of origin. 
The Hijaz is defined as the mountain bar¬ 
rier that runs through the western side of 
the peninsula. Although exact application 
of topographical conceptions can be prob¬ 
lematic, it may be roughly described as 
bordering the Syrian provinces in the 
north and, in the southwest, the highlands 
of ‘Asir that separate it from the Yemen. 
The Red Sea lowlands of Tihama are situ¬ 
ated to its west. In the east, the Hijaz 
merges into the Najd plateau, the elevated 
land above the coastal plain, which is pri¬ 
marily steppe and desert. Rainfall in the 
Hijaz is very scanty, and water is retained 
only in a few areas of clay soil, thus allow¬ 
ing rural cultures to emerge. In the Qur’an 
al-Ta’if and Yathrib are among the most 
prominent of these rural cultures. Several 
trade routes ran through the Hijaz; the 
main north-south route, which connected 
the area with the Byzantine province of 
Syria, ran parallel to the Red Sea, passing 
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through a chain of oases such as al- 
Mudawara, Tabuk, al-A‘la and Yathrib. 
Although the Hijaz was not directly on the 
sea, seafaring Ethiopia (Bilad al-Habash; 
see Abyssinia), which was a commercial 
partner of pre-Islamic Mecca, and which, 
during Muhammad’s career, became a 
temporary asylum for a group of his follow¬ 
ers, was easily accessible through the Red 
Sea harbors of Shu'ayba or Jidda. Much 
more difficult were travel and transport 
eastward across the harm (basalt desert, 
covered with stones from lava flow), where 
the roads passed through one of the two 
main valleys {wadis) of the Najd, the Wadi 
1-Dawasir or the Wadi 1-Rumma, which 
runs across the plateau until entering the 
Euphrates plain at Basra (see iraq). 

Mecca: general 

Among the cities of the peninsula, Mecca 
is certainly an exceptional case. It does 
not owe its importance to a vassal relation¬ 
ship with a mighty power as did al-Hlra, 
located on the border of Sasanian terri¬ 
tory, nor is it a rural oasis city such as 
neighboring al-Ta’if or the more distant 
Medina. Situated in the Hijaz about sev¬ 
enty two kilometers inland from the Red 
Sea at 2i°27’ north latititude and 39°4g’ 
east longitude, Mecca is a barren place 
lying in a valley known as wadi or batn 
Makka, surrounded by steep, rocky moun¬ 
tain ranges. A number of side-valleys, 
known as shi% converge at its lowest part, 
the Batha’, where settlement started and 
where the Ka'ba (q.v.) is located. Mecca’s 
nearest neighboring city, at a distance of 
approximately fifty kilometers to the east, 
was the rural oasis al-Ta’if, a place that 
seems to have been closely associated with 
Mecca since, according to the exegetical 
tradition, Q, 43:31 refers to both with the 
joint eponym al-qaryatani. The next impor¬ 
tant city was Yathrib, at 350 kilometers to 
the north of Mecca. Rainfall in the region 


of Mecca is scant and irregular. When oc¬ 
curring at all, the rains may be violent and 
cause torrents which pour down the valleys 
towards the haram. The supply of water 
(q.v.) depended on wells and cisterns (see 
WELLS AND SPRINGS; SPRINGS AND 
fountains). 

Mecca’s sanctuary must have existed 
from very ancient times; it is apparendy 
the site intended by Ptolemy when he notes 
the existence of a place called Macoraba. 
The qur’anic narrative that ascribes its 
foundation to Abraham (q.v.) and Ishmael 
(q.v.) may have already been promulgated 
in hanif{ q.v.) circles before Islam. The 
haram, Mecca’s tetnenos, was composed of a 
variety of holy objects and holy sites (see 
forbidden; sanctity and the sacred; 
house, domestic and divine). The com¬ 
pletely unadorned and roughly built 
structure of the Ka'ba is reported to have 
hosted a number of idols (see idols and 
images) that were later removed by 
Muhammad. Embedded in the southeast¬ 
ern side of the Ka'ba was the black stone, 
al-hajar. Beside the building there was the 
Zamzam well. Loosely attached to the 
Ka'ba was the hijr, a low semicircular wall 
that extended from one of the faces of the 
building. In addition, there was the Station 
of Abraham, sometimes described as an¬ 
other stone, sometimes as a particular site, 
and even on occasion equated with the 
entire haram. The pre-Islamic haram known 
to Muhammad at Mecca was not an im¬ 
posing place; it was little more than a 
clearing, with the Ka'ba in its midst, the 
extent of which was marked off only by 
the exterior walls of the houses of Meccan 
merchants huddled closely around it. 

Any effort to survey the modern acad¬ 
emic analysis of the historical develop¬ 
ments prior to or contemporary with the 
emergence of Islam is severely complicated 
by the controversy surrounding scholarly 
views of the value of the data presented by 
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traditional Islamic sources. On one end of 
the spectrum stands W. Montgomery 
Watt’s presentation (Muhammad at Mecca, 
Muhammad at Medina) which reconstructs 
the early developments from the data of 
the Islamic sources in an attempt to relate 
the material to the qur’anic evidence itself. 
On the other end there is Patricia Crone’s 
wholesale rejection (Meccan trade and the rise 
of Islam) of any such endeavor in view of 
the discrepancies between the secondary 
literature and the primary sources and of 
conflicting information within the sources. 
Although Crone has argued convincingly 
that Meccan trade was much more limited 
in extent than hitherto held hypotheses 
would admit, her more general conclusion 
is open to debate: “It is at all events the im¬ 
pact of Byzantium and Persia on Arabia 
that ought to be at the forefront of re¬ 
search on the rise of the new religion, not 
Meccan trade” (Crone, Meccan trade, 250). 
This statement, and the hypothesis that 
“Muhammad mobilized the Jewish (see 
jews and Judaism) version of monotheism 
against that of dominant Christianity (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) and Used it 
for the self-assertion, both ideological and 
military, of his own people” (ibid., 248), 
appear to neglect the development re¬ 
flected in the self-referential parts of the 
Qur’an itself. These self-referential texts re¬ 
late the qur’anic change in the paradigm of 
moral values (see ethics and the qur’an) 
to a new perception of space in terms of 
urban structures; moreover they present 
the scenario of an ongoing argument be¬ 
tween believers and pagans rather than 
between believers and Christians. These 
features corroborate much of the main¬ 
stream, traditional Islamic picture of the 
social and political developments in Arabia 
during the early seventh century rather 
than the revisionist reconstructions. The 
following survey of Mecca’s situation con¬ 
temporary with the emergence of the com¬ 


munity closely follows the arguments of a 
non-partisan study that — very much in 
accordance with Albrecht Noth’s research 
(Friiher Islam) — seeks to associate qur¬ 
’anic references with the traditional Islamic 
reports, reviewing both from a modern 
sociological vantage point, namely Gott¬ 
fried Muller’s “Das Problem des integra- 
tiven Zusammenhangs periodisch stattfin- 
dender Markte auf der Arabischen 
Halbinsel im Jahrhundert vor dem Islam.” 

Mecca’s market networks 
Traditional reports have been recons¬ 
tructed by Muller to form the following 
picture: Mecca was founded as a city about 
400 c.e. when the tribal coalition of 
Quraysh (q.v.) started to become more se¬ 
dentary. In contrast to the Ghassanids, al- 
Hlra and the Himyar, who had remained 
vassals to the great powers, i.e. the Per¬ 
sians, the Byzantines and the Abyssinians, 
Mecca had succeeded in creating inde¬ 
pendent forms of political and social 
organization after the Meccan clan of 
‘Abd Manaf was privileged to act as an 
agent of those powers in long distance 
trade across the Arabian peninsula. The 
sedentarization of the clans of Quraysh 
implied that the formerly segmented ad¬ 
ministration of power which lay with 
rather autonomous family groups became 
centralized in the institution of the mala ’ 
an urban assembly of notables that exer¬ 
cised leadership over the various family 
groupings. Mecca of the mid-sixth century 
presents itself as a society in which the 
political, economic and religious levels of 
organization were embodied in diverse 
institutions with individual functions com¬ 
plementing each other. Blood ties (see 
kinship) as a common denominator thus 
lost significance and individual people 
were able to use their political and eco¬ 
nomic acumen to build networks of com¬ 
mercial partners. They could thus domi- 
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nate the life of their community over a 
period of time, themselves embodying the 
common interests of the city. At the same 
time, in the realm of religious beliefs, the 
cults of family groups were marginalized in 
favor of that of a single deity who sacral- 
ized the order of the city-state entity. This 
process reduced interactions with the tribal 
gods — now down-graded to form part of 
a pantheon associated with the main 
deity — to merely marginal rituals prac¬ 
ticed for pragmatic reasons. This develop¬ 
ment led to a sharpening of the antagon¬ 
ism that existed between Mecca and the 
local tribal groups outside Mecca and 
supported the integrative political, social 
and religious organization of its urban 
coherence. 

On the cultic level, a parallel develop¬ 
ment took place. With the formation of an 
urban administration, the formerly tribal 
sanctuary of the Ka'ba gained a privileged 
status whereas the other sanctuaries in¬ 
creasingly lost their independent local sig¬ 
nification, finally becoming subordinate to 
the exclusive haram of Quraysh. The cultic 
invocation (talbiya) of Quraysh clearly ex¬ 
presses this state of affairs: Labbayka Alla- 
humma labbayk/innana laqdh/humatund ‘ala 
asinnati l-rimah/yahsudunana l-nasu ‘ala l-najah 
(“Here we are, O God, here we are/we are 
sperm/our sting is on the tips of our 
spears/people begrudge us our success,” 
Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar, 315). According 
to this view, it is the exclusiveness of the 
cult at the Ka'ba that contrasts with the 
practices at the other sanctuaries which 
were integrated, as subordinate elements, 
into an encompassing cultic context. 

The particular position of the haram and 
the obligations pertaining to the cult of the 
Ka'ba (not to that at ‘Arafa, pace Well- 
hausen, Reste, 85) constitute the “ferment” 
of the tribal confederation known under 
the common name of hums that was 
established in the mid-sixth century (see 


TREATIES AND ALLIANCES). It Comprised 
the inhabitants of Mecca and individual 
tribes from different regions of the penin¬ 
sula (Khuza'a, Kinana) who controlled the 
markets of their territories and who had 
acquired a kind of overarching identity. 
The counterpart of this alliance was the 
confederation of the hilla which subsumed 
those tribes that, although participating in 
the Meccan trade, constituted political and 
economic partners of only minor import 
for the prosperity of the city. These tribes 
addressed their deities with cultic invoca¬ 
tions (talbiya) of their own and celebrated 
their rites at a site of their own, ‘Arafa, 
located approximately ten kilometers east 
of Mecca. In contrast to Mecca, this space 
is considered hill, i.e. profane space. It is 
there that the hilla tribes performed their 
hajj before being allowed to enter the Mec¬ 
can haram (see pilgrimage). The rites at 
‘Arafa are in stark contrast to those of the 
hums at the haram; the hums distinguished 
themselves from the hilla through particu¬ 
lar prohibitions to be respected during 
their ceremonies. These prohibitions ren¬ 
dered vital aspects of nomadic life taboo 
(see nomads), such as basic nomadic nour¬ 
ishment, dwelling in tents (see tents and 
tent pegs), wearing particular clothes 
made of materials produced by cattle 
breeders (see hides and fleece; cloth¬ 
ing) and performing the custom of the 
tawaf around the Ka'ba naked or without 
footwear. These and other prohibitions 
were not binding for the hilla tribes and 
thus were likely to separate the Meccan 
sedentary population from their nomadic 
past and to solidify, through recourse to 
cultic-cultural references, their adherence 
to urban life. With particular prohibitions 
of this kind the hums express their con¬ 
sciousness of being chosen, the offspring of 
Abraham: nahnu banu ibrahima wa-ahlu 
l-hurma wa-wulatu l-bayt wa-quttanu makka 
wa-sukkanuha fa-laysa li-ahadin mina l- ‘arabi 


mithlu haqqina wa-la mithlu manzilatina (“We 
are the children of Abraham and the peo¬ 
ple of the hurma and the protectors of the 
house and the residents of Mecca and its 
inhabitants, and none of the Arabs have 
anything like our rights or our high rank,” 
Ibn Habib, al-Munammaq, 143). The Mec¬ 
can way of life has become an urban way 
of life. 

Three major market sites — ‘Ukaz, 
Majanna and Dhu 1-Majaz, whose reli¬ 
gious significance as tribal sanctuaries 
decreased when confronted with the com¬ 
mercial and centralizing functions of the 
Meccan haram — were situated southeast 
of Mecca on the way to the oasis of al- 
Ta’if. These sites were not populated ex¬ 
cept during market days (see markets). 
Their precise dates, known as the mawasim 
al-hajj, relied on the time of year and con¬ 
stituted the integral part of the hajj of the 
hilla tribes to ‘Arafa during the three sacred 
months. Through the economic link with 
the long distance commerce of the Mec¬ 
cans, the mawasim al-hajj constituted the 
most relevant regional commercial context 
of the peninsula. The sequence followed a 
strict plan culminating in the hajj of ‘Arafa: 
Dhu 1-Qa‘da 1-20: market at ‘Ukaz, Dhu 
al-Qa‘da 21-29: Majanna; Dhu 1-Hijja 1-8: 
Dhu 1-Majaz, Dhu 1-Hijja 9: hajj at ‘Arafa, 
Dhu 1-Hijja 10: ijaza, the ceremonial per¬ 
mission to enter the Meccan haram, and 
Dhu 1-Hijja 10-13: 'id al-adha in Mina, 
again outside the Meccan haram. Although 
these markets were situated in districts 
belonging to particular tribes, they could 
become external stations for Meccan com¬ 
merce since those tribes were integrated 
into the pro-Qurashi hums system. 

According to Muller (Zum Problem), this 
Hijazi market system, thanks to the re¬ 
interpretation of the ritual practices of the 
hajj as politico-economic activities and the 
construction of a hums-hilla antagonism, 
was subjected to Meccan control. This 


system did not exist in isolation from fur¬ 
ther market activities, but constituted the 
nucleus of a second more comprehensive 
market system, a sequence of regional 
markets which covered vast regions of the 
peninsula. 

Tathrib /al-Madina 

Medina lies at 24°28’ north latitude, 

39°36’ east longitude, about 160 kilome¬ 
ters from the Red Sea and some 350 kilo¬ 
meters north of Mecca. It developed from 
an oasis, surrounded on the southeast and 
west by harra lands, i.e. lava flows. Several 
wadis,, whose fairly high water table war¬ 
rants a number of wells and springs, cross 
the oasis from south to north. Medina, 
named Yathrib in q 33:13, is attested by 
Ptolemy and Stephanus Byzantinus as 
Iathrippa, and appears as Yathrib in 
Minaean inscriptions. Al-Madina, an 
Aramaic loan word, means “the town,” 
or place of jurisdiction. Apart from ten 
qur’anic occurrences as a common 
noun, it figures in four relatively late 
verses — q 9:101, 120; 33:60, 63:8 — as 
referring to the oasis when it was inhabited 
mainly by Muslims. Medina emerged from 
a loose collection of scattered settlements, 
surrounded by groves of date palms (see 
date palm) and cultivated fields. Charac¬ 
teristic features were a number of strong¬ 
holds (atom, sing, utum) serving as a refuge 
in times of danger. In earlier times, the 
place had been primarily populated by 
Jewish clans, three of whom — Qurayza, 
al-Nadir and Qaynuqa’ — still played a 
dominant role at the time of the emigra¬ 
tion of Muhammad and his followers from 
Mecca (hijra). The first two cultivated par¬ 
ticularly fertile land in the oasis, while the 
third, in addition to conducting a market, 
were armorers and goldsmiths. Some of 
them may have arrived in the course of the 
migrations caused by the defeat of Bar 
Kokhba, others might have been Arab 
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converts. Though not politically united by 
their religion, in q 2:47 f. they claim to be 
of Hebrew descent. The earlier Jewish 
domination of Medina came to an end 
when two large Arab groups, al-Aws and 
al-Khazraj, who are said to have left South 
Arabia after the bursting of the dam of 
Ma’rib, came to settle in Yathrib. Although 
they were initially under the protection of 
the Jewish groups, they later gained the 
upper hand; the Jewish groups, however, 
retained a measure of independence. 

For at least fifty years before the emigra¬ 
tion (hijra), a series of blood-feuds had 
occurred between the Arab groups, behind 
which there may have been an economic 
factor. The disruption of social order in 
Medina was a decisive factor leading the 
Arabs of Medina to invite Muhammad to 
join them. On two occasions, some early 
converts arranged for an agreement with 
Muhammad; and, as a result of the last 
of these agreements, the bay 'at al-harb, 
concluded in 622 c.e., some seventy of 
Muhammad’s Meccan followers, together 
with their dependents, emigrated to 
Medina in small groups. Muhammad 
arrived last, reaching al-Quba‘ in the 
south of the oasis on 12 Rabl c I (24 Sep¬ 
tember 622). 

Geography in the Qur’an: the pagan background 

of qur’anic geographical representation 
It is noteworthy that the Qur’an, in con¬ 
trast to ancient Arabic poetry, avoids the 
explicit naming of topographical data. 
Only very few exceptions, mostly late, can 
be adduced. Mecca, for instance, is often 
evoked through its sanctuary ( al-bayt al- 
ma'mur, Q 52:4; al-masjid al-haram, Q 2:144, 
i49> *9b 19 6 > 217; 5 : 2; 8:34; 9:7, 19, 28; 

17:1; 22:25; 48:25, 28), or through its role as 
the hometown of the Hstener(s) ( qaryatuka 
or qaryatukum, Q 47:13) or as the metropolis 
par excellence ( umm al-qura, Q 6:92), but is 
eventually explicitly named twice: at 


48:24 (Makka) and Q 3:96 (Bakka). 
Equally in Medinan times, the two places 
of pilgrimage, al-Safa and al-Marwa, are 
named in Q 2:158, Yathrib is named in 
Q 33:13. Two battlefields (see expeditions 
and battles) of early Islam, Badr (q.v.), a 
small place situated southwest of Medina 
(q 3:123) and Hunayn (q.v.), one day’s jour¬ 
ney from Mecca on the way to al-Ta’if 
(q 9:25), are recalled in a late text. Jerusa¬ 
lem (q.v.) is evoked through its sanctuary 
{al-masjid al-aqsa in £ 17:1 and simply al- 
masjid in £ 17:7) or there is allusion to it 
through a location within its temple [al- 
mihrab, Q 3:37, 39; 19:11; 38:21). Sodom and 
Gomorra are evoked through al-mu’tafikdt 
(ft 97°; 69:9; cf. al-mu’tajika, a 53=53)- 

The striking scarcity of place names may 
be explained by the fact that real social 
space is perceived during the early Meccan 
periods less from an empirical viewpoint, 
as a stage for worldly human interaction, 
than from an eschatological perspective 
(see eschatology), as a multiply-staged 
forum of debate where divine truth should 
emerge victorious. It is only later, in Medi¬ 
nan times, that places turn into territories 
that need to be controlled and must thus 
be marked by unambiguous names. 
Changing notions of space, therefore, can 
be taken as milestones in the qur’anic 
canonical process (see collection of the 
qur’an; codification of the qur’an; 

FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE Qur’an). 

The Qur’an in statu nascendi addresses a 
public that is accustomed to listening to re¬ 
citals of texts which present the human 
condition in terms very different from the 
qur’anic presentation, recitals which are 
preserved in the extensive corpus of pre- 
Islamic Arabic poetry. It must be assumed 
that this textual world of the ancient poets 
was familiar not only to the pre-Islamic lis¬ 
teners, but to later Arab converts as well. 
The ancient poets are thus in no way isol- 
able from the Qur’an. On the contrary, the 
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Qur’an itself presents a response to them. 
Although far more interested in “the pres¬ 
ence, the example and the provocation of 
the antecedent Semitic religions” (Cragg, 
Event, 15), Western scholarship has paid 
tribute to diverse aspects of this encounter 
(Farrukh, Das Bild), even claiming that an¬ 
cient poetry provides the “spiritual back¬ 
ground” for the Qur’an (Bravmann, Spirit¬ 
ual background). Scholars have moreover 
acknowledged the achievement of the 
Qur’an’s re-coding (Izutsu, God and man) of 
the world imagined in poetry into a new 
paradigm of ethical values, stressing the 
dialectical relation (Montgomery, Poetry) 
that exists between the two realms of 
thinking. But although the qur’anic con¬ 
struction of real and imaginary space is 
certainly one of the most important 
achievements in the context of the turn 
from paganism to Islam, no extensive study 
has been undertaken regarding the 
qur’anic geographical representation of 
both the Arabian habitat and the biblical 
sites (see scripture and the qur’an). 

Notions of space in pre-Islamic poetry 

Deserted space 

The pre-qur’anic literary paradigm im¬ 
plies a perception of space as a challenge 
to humans, because it is not at their dis¬ 
posal. Not seldom does it present itself as 
“embatded space,” demanding to be recov¬ 
ered by the Bedouin hero. Yet, even when 
space is not viewed in such a dynamic con¬ 
text but is presented in a more static way, it 
does not appear as an integral part of the 
poetical speaker’s natural habitat; rather, it 
appears as an entity deprived of actual life 
and haunted by loss. Nonetheless, the role 
of topography in ancient poetry is striking, 
particularly when the poet in pre-Islamic 
(. jahili, see age of ignorance) poetry’s 
main genre, the qasida, chooses to start his 
speech with an elegiac “ai/a/-scction” in 
which a broken-off love relation is remem¬ 


bered. He invests much diligence in de¬ 
scribing the detailed features of the natural 
space where he finds himself, having come 
to a halt at a deserted campsite to recall a 
beloved of the past. The picture he designs 
to frame his first entrance does not, how¬ 
ever, express enjoyment of nature or aes¬ 
thetic delight in its extraordinary traits, but 
rather portrays the search for the recon¬ 
struction of the lost shape (“Gestalt”) of 
that space that was formerly replete with 
fulfilling social interaction but has mean¬ 
while decayed and become disfigured 
through climatic influences. It is the poet 
who has to give space its distinctive fea¬ 
tures, to make it speak again — a situation 
which sometimes induces him to address 
the place, literally begging it to answer 
him. Some verses from the famous nasib of 
Labld’s Mu 'allaqa (w. 1, 2, 10) serve well to 
illustrate this: 

Effaced are the abodes, brief encamp¬ 
ments and long-settled ones/at Mina the 
wilderness has claimed Mount Ghawl and 
Mount Rijam (‘afati l-diyaru mahalluha fa- 
muqdmuha/bi-minan ta’abbada ghawluhafa- 
rijamuha). 

Dung-darkened patches over which, since 
they were peopled,/years elapsed. Their 
profane months and sacred ones have 
passed away (dimanun tajarrama ba'da c ahdi 
amsiha/hijajun khalawna halaluha wa- 
haramuha). 

Then I stopped and questioned them, but 
how do we question/mute immortals 
whose speech is indistinct? ( fa-waqaftu 
as’aluha wa-kayfa su’aluna/summan khawalida 
mayabmu kalamuhd, trans. Stetkevych, Mute 
immortals, g). 

When scenes of idyllic group life are intro¬ 
duced, these are staged in the animal 
realm rather than the human, thus stress- 
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ing the feeling of deprivation suffered by 
the poet who is in a state of loss regarding 
erotic and matrimonial fulfillment (see e.g. 
Labtd’s Muallaqa, w. 6-7). 

Although space is presented as empty and 
desolate, the location tends to be very de¬ 
terminate. Place names abound (Thilo, Die 
Ortsnamen). Places are marked and are still 
recognizable as having been previously 
peopled, as lieux de memoire, places of re¬ 
membrance and yearning, though blurred 
and deserted at the time the poet speaks, 
and no longer milieux of human interac¬ 
tion. Geographical representation is thus 
in stark contrast to the physical absence of 
those for whom such representation is in¬ 
tended. It is further striking — as Hamori 
has noted ( The art, 18) — that “in the atlal 
scene, time present has no effective con¬ 
tents to speak of.” The desertedness of 
space is not due to any historical event rel¬ 
evant to the present, but to the seasonal 
practices of the camel breeding tribes, who 
only in the winter and spring, when water 
resources were sufficient, would roam the 
desert freely with their camels, but with the 
beginning of the drought, would retreat to 
their own permanent sources of water. 
These exigencies thus limited longer-term 
encounters between members of different 
tribes to short periods and pre-determined 
the break-off of personal relations after 
short durations. Only rarely is the extinc¬ 
tion of the traces of the encampment ex¬ 
plained by phenomena which are beyond 
mere seasonally imposed needs, as in 
the verses of ‘Abid (18.2-3; Caskel, Das 
Schicksal, 45). 

Embattled space 

Although the world of the pre-Islamic lis¬ 
teners to poetry appears well-mapped, 
place-names being adduced frequently and 
playing a prominent role in the initial part 
of the qasida, and, although a sharp real¬ 
ization of physical-geographical phenom¬ 


ena can be attested, the relation of man to 
space appears to be tense. The pagan poet 
or more precisely his persona, the Bedouin 
hero, has to re-conquer space over and over 
again in order to meet the ideals of mu- 
ruwwa and thus fulfill his role as an exem¬ 
plary member of tribal society. Risky expe¬ 
ditions undertaken by the hero through 
most inhospitable areas and adventurous 
rides under extreme climatic conditions are 
among the stock topics of the closing part, 
the fakhr, of the ancient Arabian qasida. 

One of the most famous testimonies of 
this poetical self- image — though in this 
case going back not to a tribally integrated 
poet, but rather to an outlaw — are cer¬ 
tainly the triumphal final verses of al- 
Shanfara’s Lamiyyat al- ' arab: 

I have crossed deserts bare as the back of a 
shield, where no traveler’s beast sets foot 
(wa-kharqin ka-zahri l-tursi qafrin qata'tuhu/ 
bi-‘dmilatayni zahruhu laysayu’malu). 

I tied one end of the waste to the other, 
squatting or standing on a peak (wa-alhaqtu 
ulahu bi-ukhrahu mufiyan/‘ala qumatin uq‘i 
mararan wa-amthulu). 

While the dark yellow mountain goats 
come and go about me like maidens in 
trailing garments (ttarudu l-arawi l-suhmu 
hawlika-annahd/'adharin i alayhinna l-mula'u 
l-mudhayyalu). 

Until at dusk they stand about me, motion¬ 
less, as if I were a white-legged, crook¬ 
horned one, with a twist in the legs, a 
scaler of summits ( wa-yarkudna bi-l-dsdli 
hawlika-annani/mina l-’usmi adjayantahi 
l-kiha a’qalu, trans. Hamori, The art, 30). 

Indeed, with only a slight exaggeration it 
might be held that space, being among 
those inimical elements that permanently 
threaten man is, in view of its momentum, 
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one of the manifestations of fate ( al- 
manaya, al-manun, al-dahr, see fate; time; 
destiny) itself. The Bedouin hero, who 
does not find himself in a position of mas¬ 
tery over his habitat, but has to empower 
himself over and over again to defy his 
most threatening enemy, the all-consuming 
fate, does so in many instances by ventur¬ 
ing into dangerous space. Space and fate 
are frequently viewed as closely related, 
such as a verse by ‘Urwa b. al-Ward 
(Caskel, Das Schicksal, 21) attests: 

Many a gray (desert) where perishing is 
feared/where the traveler is threatened by 
the ropes of fate (I have crossed; wa- 
ghabra’a makhshiyin raddha makhufatin/akhuha 
bi-asbabi l-mandya mugharraru). 

Space, thus, is often presented as the site 
of a battlefield, a scene of human strife for 
self-assertion against threatening nature. 
Not least through his recollection of “spe¬ 
cial conquests,” could the Bedouin hero 
counterbalance the resignation-inspiring 
view of man as an easy prey to the hapha¬ 
zard assaults of the anonymous powers of 
nature, and thus contribute vitally to the 
coherence of his tribal society. 

“The old Arabic qasida was both sensuous 
and logical as it faced al-dahr, time and 
mutability which unconcerned with human 
conduct and human reason govern the 
world. In a morally capricious universe, the 
heroic model allowed a view of the totality 
of experience as balanced and coherent. 

To achieve balance, the speaker of the 
qasida offers himself to the voluntary expe¬ 
rience of fullness as well as emptiness, of 
gain as well as loss” (Hamori, The art, 29). 

Responses: the qur’anic canonical process as 
reflected in the re-coding of the pagan notions 
of space 

As against the heroic attitude of man to¬ 
wards space as displayed in poetry, the 


early qur’anic revelations present earthly 
space as particularly inspiring of confi¬ 
dence. They present it as a locus of plea¬ 
sure and enjoyment, as a venue for the 
reception of divine bounty and as a site of 
ethically-charged social interaction. 

Aesthetically enjoyable space, symbolically 
significant space: the de-mythicizing of pagan 
heroic space 

An early and dominant image is that of a 
well preserved tent, allowing man to re¬ 
pose, to enjoy matrimonial life, as well as to 
pursue his daily activities in a peaceful and 
self-confident way. Q, 78:6-16 strongly re¬ 
minds one of some psalms (q.v.) of praise 
which interpret worldly space as a secure 
housing for the created beings: “Have we 
not made the earth an expanse, and the 
mountains bulwarks? And created you in 
pairs (see creation)? And appointed your 
sleep as repose, and the night as a cloak 
(see clothing; day and night), and the 
day for livelihood? And built above you 
seven strong [heavens; see heaven and 
sky]?” (a-lam naj’ali l-arda mihada/wal- 
jibala awtdda/wa-khalaqnakum azwaja/wa- 
ja’alnd nawmakum subatd/wa-ja‘alnd l-layla 
libasd/wa-ja‘alnd l-nahara ma‘dshd/wa- 
banayna fawqakum sab c an shidada). Worldly 
space, then, is a divine grace demanding 
gratitude {shukr, see gratitude and in¬ 
gratitude), a present that inspires forms 
of worship (q.v.) which, in turn, will en¬ 
hance the coherence of the relationship 
between God and humankind. There is a 
whole qur’anic genre of hymnic praises of 
divine omnipotence, the so-called ayat, 
“signs” (q.v.; Neuwirth, Studien; Graham, 
“The winds”) that rely on the very notion 
that the earth has been equipped with di¬ 
verse means to make human life easy and 
pleasant (e.g. “God sent water down from 
the heavens and enlivened the earth with it 
after its death,” q 16:65: wa-llahu anzala 
mina l-sama’i md’anfa-ahya bihi l-arda ba’da 
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mawtiha). The revivification of the earth 
that seemed dead is a sign of divine provi¬ 
dence: “Have you not seen God send water 
down from the heavens and the earth be¬ 
come green the next day?” (q, 22:63: a-lam 
tara anna llaha anzala mina l-sama’i md’an 
fa-tusbihu l-ardu mukhdarratari). The picture 
seems to reflect that of a rural oasis, such 
as al-Ta’if or Yathrib: “We have showered 
down water, then split the earth in clefts, 
and made the grain to grow therein, and 
grapes and green fodder, and olive trees 
and date palms, and garden groves, and 
fruits and grasses, provision for you and 
your cattle” (q, 80:25-32: anna sababna l-ma’a 
sabba/thumma shaqaqnd 1-ard.a shaqqd fa- 
anbatnaJTha habba/wa- ‘inaban wa-qadba/ 
wa-zaytunan wa-nakhla/wa-hada’iqaghulba/ 
wa-fakihatan wa-abba/mata'an lakum wa-li- 
an'dmikum). These descriptions, of course, 
are not devoid of a symbolic dimension. 
The image of the dead land miraculously 
revived is evoked not least to provide an 
empirically evident antecedent for the di¬ 
vine power of reviving the dead that con¬ 
tradicts empirical verisimility. The idea is 
therefore central not only to the early suras 
(see Q, 79:27-33) but is reiterated over and 
over again in later phases (q, 22:5; 50:9-11; 
57:17; 41:38-9). 

Early Meccan descriptions like these do 
not solely convey the message of divine 
omnipotence, freeing a man from his bur¬ 
den to fight for his survival, a dominant 
theme of pre-Islamic poetry (see freedom 
and predestination). Their objective is 
more far-reaching: the entire paradigm 
within which a man’s self-respect was de¬ 
pendent on his achievements (which, in 
Meccan terms, might have been mani¬ 
fested in commercial success), was to be 
redefined. The focus shifts: from the hu¬ 
man person being the sole agent in the 
process of restoring meaning to life, atten¬ 
tion is turned towards created nature 
which displays divinely granted abundance 


(see blessing; grace). God appears as the 
decisive agent in the process of restoring 
meaning to life, communicating his mes¬ 
sage through aesthetically understandable 
phenomena. The addressee is — not 
unlike the situation of ancient Arabian 
poetry — the community. Be it the image 
of the firm land or the image of the sea 
[bahr, Cl a 16:4; 25:54-5; 35:12, bahrdn; cf. 
Barthold, Der Koran und das Meer), hu¬ 
mankind is taught to rejoice in a divinely 
adorned cosmos which simultaneously 
manifests a new paradigm of social 
coherence. 

Copiousness of vegetation as a divine gift 
It is hardly astonishing that vegetation 
plays a significant role in conveying the 
image of the world as a hospitable realm of 
human life (see agriculture and vege¬ 
tation). The vegetation in the Qur’an 
has been meticulously surveyed by Arne 
Ambros (Gestaltung und Funktionen). His 
presentation is very helpful for present 
purposes as it provides an insight to the lis¬ 
teners’ perception of local, imagined and 
even transcendental landscapes; it will 
thus be summarized in the following. The 
Qur’an offers no less than eleven detailed 
depictions of earthly vegetation. They are 
distributed over the entire corpus of the 
Qur’an, figuring equally in the context of 
salvation (q.v.) history — located outside 
the peninsula — and in the reality of the 
listeners’ present situation on the penin¬ 
sula. Their frequency in relation to the 
scarcity of depictions of the fauna (for 
which only Q 16:5-8 could be adduced) 
points to the listeners’ relationship towards 
the realm of plants as being basically dif¬ 
ferent from that towards the realm of ani¬ 
mals (see animal life). An important ele¬ 
ment of this relationship is the delight in 
the beauty of plants; they are often viewed 
without regard to their usefulness. 

One of the three main themes that 
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accommodate vegetation is the description 
of plants as a testimony to the bounty of 
God (no less than forty occurrences). The 
second theme is the perception of the per¬ 
manent threat to which plants are subject 
in view of abrupt climatic changes and the 
scarcity of water supplies — an observa¬ 
tion that often evokes the transitory nature 
of all beings. This theme unfolds thirteen 
times and in five of these both the first and 
the second themes are combined. The 
third theme is the diversity of vegetation 
in nature. This topic sometimes erupts in 
exclamations of admiration and delight 
never found in conjunction with descrip¬ 
tions of the animal world. 

The most frequently mentioned locus of 
vegetation is certainly the garden (q.v.; 
jama ), which also denotes an other-worldly 
garden. Particular plants that are grown in 
a garden are named, such as date palms 
and vines (q 2:266; 17:91; 23:19; 36:34). 
Janna thus is not to be imagined as a 
merely ornamental garden, but rather as a 
plantation, a “garden from which one eats” 
(q, 25:8). The earthly garden is therefore a 
possession that permits a good living or 
even wealth (q.v.). Whereas rawda — a 
place with copious vegetation, a garden or 
a meadow — in the Qur’an denotes only 
the paradisaical (see paradise) abode, 
hadTqa appears as a locale where copious 
plants, among them trees (q.v.), are to be 
found (q 27:60; 80:30). In contradistinc¬ 
tion, the qur’anic harth is a place where pri¬ 
marily cereals grow. It is presented in 
q 3:14 as a possession desirable to humans. 
Associated with toil, harth never appears in 
descriptions of paradise. It does serve, 
however, as a metaphor for the constraints 
that are demanded from humans as quali¬ 
fication for admission to the paradisaical 
afterlife: “Whoever desires the harvest 
(harth) of the hereafter, we increase its har¬ 
vest for him; but whoever desires the har¬ 


vest of the world, we give it to him, but he 
has no part of the hereafter” (q 42:20, man 
kanayundu hartha l-akhirati nazid lahu fi har- 
thihi wa-man kanayundu hartha l-dunya nu’tihi 
minha wa-ma lahu fi l-akhirati min nasib ). 
Remnants of mythical thinking are re¬ 
flected in a harth metaphor in q 2:223: 

“Your wives are your harth, so approach 
your harth as you wish” (nisa’ukum harthun 
lakumfa-’tu harthakum anna shi’tum). The 
lexeme zar’ (pi. zurii’) denotes sown plants. 
In view of its association with hard work, 
like harth. it is confined to worldly contexts; 
when it occurs in the singular form, zar’, it 
is synonymous with nabat, the most fre¬ 
quent context being praise of divine care 
and providence (q 6:141; 16:11; 32:27; 

39:21). It is noteworthy that the region 
around Mecca is called in a prayer of 
Abraham the “valley with no existence of 
zar’,” (wadighayr dhi zar’, q 14:37), or an 
uncultivable area, a wasteland. 

The benefits to be made from vegetation 
are manifest in fruit. The least concrete 
notion seems to be thamar, “fruit.” It is only 
once specified, in q 16:67: “fruits of palms 
and vines” (thamarat al-nakhil wa-l-a’ndb). 
Used in the plural form, it encompasses all 
kinds of fruit — including those of the 
fields — and usually denotes the normal 
means of subsistence that is granted by 
God, but is liable to be taken away by 
him whenever he pleases (cf. q 2:22; 14:32: 
“he sends water down from the sky and 
through it makes fruit spring up for you as 
a blessing [rizqan],” anzala mina l-sama’i 
ma’anfa-akhraja bihi mina l-thamarati rizqan 
lakum). A shortage of fruit (q 7:130) figures 
among the punishments of the Egyptians 
(see Egypt). A little more precise is fikiha, 
with the etymological connotation of en¬ 
joyable fruit ( f-k-h denotes the sentiment of 
being cheerful), mosdy appearing in para¬ 
disaical depictions. 

After fruit, seeds figure prominendy 
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among the parts of plants. The sprouting 
of seeds is viewed as a work of God 
(Q. 6:95, inna llaha jaliqu l-habbi wa-l-nawa). 

In most of the other instances, habb or 
habba serves as a symbol of the tiny thing 
that is yet not neglected by God: “Not a 
leaf falls but he knows it, nor a grain 
(habba) in the darkness of the earth” 

(Q. 6:59, wa-ma tasqutu min waraqatin ilia 
ya’lamuha wa-la habbatinfizulumati l-’ardi). 

In q 21:47 and 31:16 it is mentioned that 
God will reckon even the weight of one 
grain of a mustard-seed (mithqal habbatin 
min khardalin). 

In reference to individual plants there 
are, first of all, trees: the Arabic word shajar 
or shajara is also used to denote bushes and 
shrubs. Some contexts point to an Arabian 
habitat, q 36:80 where the kindling of fire 
from shajar is considered to be a divine gift 
to humankind (also q 56:71 £). As a place 
where bees live, shajar appears in £ 16:68. 

A historical occurrence in Muhammad’s 
life is associated with a tree in q 48:18: idh 
yubayi’unaka tahta l-shajarati. Other mentions 
of shajar(a) point to an extra-Arabian habi¬ 
tat, like the olive tree on Mount Sinai (q.v.; 
Q, 23:20), the burning shrub of Moses (q.v.; 
t) 28:30; see fire), and the gourd shrub of 
Jonas (q.v.; q 37:146). There is an other¬ 
worldly tree (shajara mubaraka zaytuna) in the 
famous Light Verse (q 24:35). Otherwise, 
trees figure in paradise frequently, and are 
indeed characteristic of its landscape; but 
there is also an exotically shaped tree, sha- 
jarat al-zaqqum or shajar min zaqqiim, in hell 
(q.v.; q 37:62; 44:43; 56:52; cf. 17:60). 

Very often the palm tree, a particularly 
important plant in Arabia, is mentioned: 
nakhla or, collectively, nakhl (pi. nakhil). It is 
the only plant that is described in some de¬ 
tail in the Qur’an (q 6:99; 13:4; 26:148; 
50:10; 55:11). In view of the importance of 
palms in the Arabian habitat, the meta¬ 
phor of ruined palms provides a suffi- 


ciendy shocking image to dramatize the 
theme of a people smitten with divine 
punishment, the 'Ad (q.v.; q 54:20; 6g:7; 
see punishment stories). Nakhl may ap¬ 
pear in the same context as gardens. They 
also occur in extra-Arabian habitats, like 
q 19:23, 25 ( nakhla in the account of the 
birth of Jesus, q.v.) and q 20:71 (Moses ap¬ 
pearing before Pharaoh, q.v.), as well as in 
a description of paradise (q 55:68). The 
fruit of the palm tree is mentioned rather 
seldom (q 19:25, rutab; q 16:67, thamardt al- 
nakhil). 

Vines are mentioned eleven times ('inab, 
mostly a’nab); they appear in most cases 
(seven times) together with date palms 
(q 18:32), perhaps due to a joint cultivation 
of both species. Vines also appear in de¬ 
scriptions of paradise (q 78:32; the prohibi¬ 
tion to consume intoxicating drinks is 
rather late [cf. q 16:67]; see intoxicants; 
chronology and the quR’AN). Besides 
date palms and vines, olive trees (zaytun) 
occur five times, twice in the habitat of 
Mount Sinai. 

Other plants named in the Qur’an are 
tamarisk trees ( athl q 34:16), onions (basal, 
q 2:61), figs or fig trees (tin, q 95:1), mustard 
(khardal, q 21:47; 31:16), lote tree (sidr, 
q 34:16; 56:28; cf. 53:14, 16), ginger ( zanja- 
bil, q 76:17), pomegranates ( rumman, q 6:99, 
141; 55:68), basil ( rayhan, q 55:12), lentils 
(‘adas, q 2:61), garlic (Jum, q 2:61) and the 
gourd shrub (yaqtjn, q 37:146). As against 
these, some generic names are difficult to 
identify: khamt, thorny shrubs (q 34:16), 
dan , dried thorny shrubs (q 88:6), qadb, 
fodder plants (q 80:28; see grasses). 

The empirical knowledge of these plants 
and moreover their places of cultivation 
clearly point to familiarity with and, in¬ 
deed, the esteem of rural oases like al-Ta’if 
as places of enjoyment and delight in the 
mental map of the listeners. Vegetation in 
paradise is not essentially different, but 
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only more copious than earthly vegetation. 
It is noteworthy that only a few of the 
plants mentioned in the Qur’an attest to 
the listeners’ empirical knowledge of the 
vegetation of the desert. 

Urban public space as a forum of meaningful 

social interaction 

Ancient Bedouin poetry portrays the ex¬ 
emplary man, when appearing in public, 
as bound to burdensome constraints. He is 
expected to display extreme generosity, 
sometimes bordering on economic self- 
annihilation, so as to, through sacrifice, 
heroically defy the hardships imposed on 
weaker individuals by fate. Man in the 
Qur’an is relieved of this burden. Moving 
in an urban space he orients himself to 
ethical values that are symbolically mir¬ 
rored in the urban structures themselves. 
His “heroism” is not dependent on wealth 
and status, but piety (q.v.) and moral-ethi¬ 
cal obedience (q.v.). Q 90 “The City” 

(Surat al-Balad) may serve as an example: 
“No, I swear by this city. And you are an 
inhabitant (hillun) of this city. And the be¬ 
getter and that which he begat. We verily 
have created man in affliction (kabadin). 
Does he think that nobody has power over 
him? And he says, ‘I have destroyed vast 
wealth.’ Does he think that nobody sees 
him? Did we not provide him with two eyes 
(q.v.) and a tongue and two lips, and guide 
him to the two mountain passes (najdayn). 
But he has not attempted the ascent (al- 
‘aqaba). What will convey to you what the 
ascent is? [It is] the freeing of a slave, feed¬ 
ing in the day of hunger an orphan (q.v.) 
near of kin or a pauper in misery (see 
POVERTY AND THE POOR), and to be of 
those who believe (see belief and un¬ 
belief) and exhort one another to perse- 
verence (see trust and patience) and 
mercy (q.v.). Their place will be on the 
right hand. But those who disbelieve our 
revelations, their place will be on the left 


hand. Fire will be an awning over them.” 
The initial incantation evokes Mecca as 
the place of the origin of the addressee, 
joining it to the complex idea of procre¬ 
ation (see biology as the creation and 
stages of life). Mecca, as a city with a 
temenos, a haram, i.e. a place where divine 
theophany has taken place, is thus a refer¬ 
ence to the idea of divine interaction with 
humans. Allusions to both creation and 
divine communication at the beginning 
of history (see history and the Qur’an) 
have been identified as a stock introductory 
theme serving to arouse the listeners’ ex¬ 
pectation of an equally complex ending, of 
the fulfillment of both physical and spiri¬ 
tual time (Neuwirth, Images and meta¬ 
phors; see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
qur’an). Mecca, figuring from the begin¬ 
ning as a locus of divine self-manifestation, 
has attracted eschatological connotations 
similar to those of the biblical localities 
mentioned in comparable oath-introduced 
texts, namely Mount Sinai and Jerusalem, 
whose introduction at the beginnings of 
suras serve as a prelude to eschatological 
discourses unfolded at the end of the texts. 

What is particularly noteworthy in this 
sura is the reflection of the urban structure 
in the image of a human being. The topo¬ 
graphic features (the two paths, al-najdan, 
the steep path, al- ‘aqaba), recall features of 
the human body whose organs — some of 
which are dual as well — have been 
shaped to enable him to understand the 
proper ways of moral conduct. Both ur¬ 
ban and bodily structures are thus divine 
tokens that have to be translated by the lis¬ 
teners into ethical imperatives. The topo¬ 
graphic features of the difficult paths and 
the steep road which structure the public 
space of the city have to be read as moral 
tasks. To climb them means to restrain 
oneself in favor of others: to ease the bur¬ 
den of the slaves, the hungry and the poor. 
These “others” are presented as fellow 
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creatures, whose bodily parts ( raqaba, rep¬ 
resenting the social “class” of slaves), ge¬ 
netic relations (maqraba, representing the 
class of equals, or rich persons) or even 
whose ailments ( masghaba, alluding to the 
class of the poor), through common rhyme 
patterns, evoke the aforementioned urban 
feature of ’aqaba, thus including them in 
the morally demanding entity of urban 
public space. Mecca, indirecdy introduced 
(w. i-a) as the scenario of this interaction, 
is obviously recognized as a body politic, 
suitable for implementing social activities 
in accordance with the divine will (cf. also 
Rippin, Commerce). 

The pagan perception of man’s ideal ac¬ 
tivity in the public space is exemplarily 
presented in this sura (“I have destroyed 
vast wealth,” q, 90:6, ahlaktu malan lubad) by 
the words of the unbeliever himself. It is, 
however, not rejected with the arguments 
known from the counter-voice of the pa¬ 
gan poet, the often adduced “critic” who 
aims at the avoidance of exaggerated gen¬ 
erosity and warns of extra-family-oriented 
overspending, which may lead to impover¬ 
ishment. Whereas in pre-Islamic poetry 
visibility in public space meant wasting 
one’s fortune by overspending to prove 
one’s generosity, in the Qur’an any insis¬ 
tence on such extreme practices are cen¬ 
sured. Public appearance in the Qur’an is 
rather governed by an ethical code which 
aims at a fair distribution of goods 
achieved in an un-heroic manner. It is the 
experience of the city as a structured space 
that in the Qur’an provides the metaphors 
to communicate that code. 

Restoring meaning to deserted space: the umam 
khaliya; reconstruction of space in terms of 
salvation historical lieux de memoire 
According to Kenneth Cragg, “Arabian 
history was awed by the recollection of 
whole prosperous communities which had 
disintegrated and passed away through the 


collapse, sudden or cumulative, of their 
earthworks and irrigation systems, most 
noteworthy of all the catastrophic end of 
the dam of Ma’rib and the irreparable loss 
of the precious oversoil by uncontrolled 
erosion” (Event, 88). This is certainly the 
factual background of the repeated evoca¬ 
tions of bygone cultures, the umam khaliya 
or deserted localities in the Qur’an. Yet, 
the frequent descriptions of deserted space 
as a marker of loneliness, of the search for 
meaning and never ending questions 
which figure so prominently in pagan 
poetry, also resound in the many allusions 
to deserted space in the Qur’an. But in 
the Quran — contrary to the situation in 
poetry — all the questions are answered. 
The desolate places are historical sites, 
evoked through the reports of events. 
Though seldom explicitly named, they still 
have become sites laden with symbolic sig¬ 
nificance, since their evocation marks the 
beginning of a conversion process: The 
believers are turned from a community 
rooted in a local collective memory (see 
e.g. Q, 105:1 on the episode of the elephant; 
see abraha), where reminiscences of local 
experience count (q 106:1-2 on Mecca’s 
past and present), into a community whose 
memory of imagined space is oriented to¬ 
wards an “other” tradition: that of salva¬ 
tion history. The development will reach its 
climax with the re-coding of significant 
geography as a whole, i.e. with its integra¬ 
tion into a world that is scripturally in¬ 
formed. Before that stage is reached, allu¬ 
sions to deserted places that figure in 
Meccan texts are often related to the world 
of the listeners’ experience, i.e. the Hijaz 
or the Arabian peninsula as a whole. These 
sites are, from the beginning, presented as 
collective lieux de mhnoire, places replete 
with meaning, assuring the listeners of a 
divinely endorsed order, in which not ca¬ 
pricious fate or cyclically occurring con¬ 
straints dominate, but one in which an 


equilibrium of human action and welfare 
is achieved. For details about the local 
Arabian sites of umam khaliya we may sim¬ 
ply refer to Josef Horovitz’ seminal study, 
Koranische Untersuchungen (for Iram [q.v.] in 
q 89:7, see Horovitz, ku, 89; for Thamud 
[q.v.] in q 11:61-8; 51:43 £; 54:23-32; 

69:5 £; 89:8; 91:11 £, see Horovitz, ku, 

11 £, 103 £ and also J. Stetkevych, Muham¬ 
mad; for Madyan [see midian] in q 7:85 £; 
9:70; 11:84 f -; 20:42; 22:43; 28:21; 29:35 £, 
see Horovitz, ku, 138; for Saba’ [see 
sheba] in q 27:22, see Horovitz, ku, 115 £; 
for Tubba c [q.v.; or qawm Tubba’\ in 
q 44:36 £., 50:13, see Horovitz, ku, 103; for 
Sodom and Gomorra [the qur’anic al- 
mu’tafikdi\ in q 9:70; 6g:g, see Horovitz, 
ku, 13 £). 

What is common to all of them, whether 
they are presented as known and visible to 
the first audience of the Qur’an, or only 
adduced as mythical examples, is that they 
are spaces, imagined mostly as “cities” 

{qura, sing, qarya, q 47:14; cf. q 30:9; 35:43; 
40:22, 82), which, at the time of the 
Qur’an, had become deserted. But what 
was, in pagan poetry, due to the seasonal 
cycle, i.e. the necessity of leaving campsites 
due to the lack of water, and successive 
devastation through natural decay, has 
been furnished in the Qur’an with a his¬ 
torical reason. The devastation of the 
sites is caused by a divine retaliation, 
which the former inhabitants — the un¬ 
believers — called upon themselves. That 
which in pagan poetry would arouse resig¬ 
nation: a temptation to allow oneself to 
succumb to the overwhelming power of 
fate from which the poet would recover 
only through a strenuous personal en¬ 
deavor, was, to the Qur’an’s audience, no 
longer a threat. More than once (q 27:69; 
30:42), the Qur’an invites the listeners to 
roam the lands and convince themselves of 
the tragic ends with which the earlier peo¬ 
ples have met — an idea associated already 


by Horovitz with the ai®-descriptions of 
ancient poetry as well as with the verses 
on the “ubi sunt qui ante nos fuerunt” topos 
(Becker, Islamstudien, i, 501 £). But the 
Qur’an, in contrast with the nostalgic 
verses of poetry, is paraenetical in orienta¬ 
tion, conveying the message that even the 
most powerful peoples are annihilated 
when they defy the warnings of their 
messengers (see warning). It teaches the 
imminence, but at the same time the avoid- 
ability, of divine retaliation in this life (see 

CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT) that 

causes the destruction of one’s habitat in 
this world. Fate can be overcome, not 
through heroic endeavor, but through 
obeying messengers (see obedience). The 
absence of human presence is recom¬ 
pensed, not by a reassurance of previous 
happiness, but by a story restoring mean¬ 
ing, reestablishing the balance between 
what occurred and the suffering that was 
endured. Haphazard fate and all-consum¬ 
ing time have ceded their power to a just 
divine agent. Space has regained a mean¬ 
ingful historical dimension. 

Exile and recovery of the familiar landscape: the 

“biblification” of pagan space 
Two movements within the qur’anic cor¬ 
pus mark the hguration of Mecca as a 
locus of salvific importance. The first pres¬ 
ents Mecca as a caique on the biblically 
significant sites of the holy land and Jeru¬ 
salem while the second situates Mecca as a 
second Jerusalem. 

Mecca as a counterpart of biblical sites of 

revelation: the holy land and Jerusalem 
It is interesting to note that early suras, 
which otherwise focus on Meccan sacred 
space or Arabian sites of retaliation, in 
some instances already recall central sanc¬ 
tuaries of biblical geography. This applies 
in particular to Mount Sinai (q 19:52; 
20:80; 28:46; 95:2), the locus of the revela- 
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tion received by Moses (q.v.). Through the 
juxtaposition of this sanctuary with 
Mecca, the pagan sanctuary is affirmed in 
its aura of a holy place honored as such in 
its past through a divine manifestation and 
thus communication of the divine will. 

At a later phase, when the map of the 
believers has itself widened, it is no longer 
for the sake of Mecca that biblical loci are 
mentioned: a new notion of geography has 
arisen, relating not to experienced space 
but to desired space. It is the area of the 
holy land familiar to Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity that replaces the familiar local 
geography. 

The holy land ( al-ard al-muqaddasa, Q, 5:21; 
al-ard. allati barakna hawlaha/Jiha, literally, 
“the land that we have blessed,” & 21:71; cf. 
7 :I 37> T 7 :l ; 34: 1 3) is evoked in the Qur’an 
on different occasions. Particularly the 
middle and late Meccan periods are re¬ 
plete with recollections of biblical history. 
The earlier reminiscences of Arabian sal¬ 
vation history are being replaced by recol¬ 
lections of biblical history featuring the 
Children of Israel (q.v.; Banu Isra’ll). Local 
lieux de memoire are substituted by geograph¬ 
ically remote ones — a new topographia sacra 
emerges, adopted from “the others,” not 
the genealogical, but the spiritual fore¬ 
bears. One of the first events recorded to 
have taken place in the holy land is the 
story of Lot (q.v.; Lut) staged at the mu’ta- 
fikat (cj 53:53-6; 69:9). Indeed, the whole 
history of the Israelites, except for the 
parts staged in Egypt (Misr) and their 
wandering through the desert of Sinai, is 
located in the holy land. The Qur’an later 
relates several significant events of salva¬ 
tion history staged in Jerusalem, such as 
the annunciation of a son gifted with 
prophecy to the aged Zechariah (q.v.; 
0.3:39; I 9 : 7! see john the baptist), the 
sojourn of young Mary (q.v.) in the temple 
in the care of Zechariah (q, 3:37), David’s 
judgment, viewed in the Qur’an as a divine 


trial (q, 38:21 f.), and finally the catastrophe 
of the destruction of the sanctuary by for¬ 
eign conquerors, understood to be a pun¬ 
ishment imposed on the Children of Israel 
(q 17:2 f.). These qur’anic references to 
Jerusalem and the holy land, though often 
not explicit, not only serve to complete the 
narrative of salvation history, but also help 
the listeners adopt the remote world of the 
memory of the others as their own spiri¬ 
tual past. The community, urged to go into 
an inner exile, yearned for a substitute for 
the emotionally alienated and politically 
hostile landscape of their origin. Through 
the adoption of the qibla towards Jerusalem 
dating to the last years of Muhammad’s 
Meccan activities, a trajectory has been 
constructed. Q, 17:1, the sole verse which 
connects the holy land directly with the 
biography of the Prophet, is also a testi¬ 
mony of the establishment of the first qibla 
(q.v.; Neuwirth, The spiritual meaning): 
“Glorified be he who carried his servant 
by night from the inviolable sanctuary (al- 
masjid al-haram) to the remote sanctuary 
(al-masjid al-aqsa), the neighborhood 
whereof we have blessed, in order that we 
might show him our signs. Verily, God is 
the hearer, the seer (see seeing and 
hearing; god and his attributes).” 

Here, a short excursus on the qibla to¬ 
wards Jerusalem appears indispensable. 
Indeed, the Jerusalem sanctuary in its func¬ 
tion as a ritual orientation — as the focus 
of an imaginary space becoming accessible 
in prayer — did not develop in the con¬ 
sciousness of the young Islamic community 
at a haphazard time. Rather, it appeared 
during a phase of development when, 
thanks to a complex process of new orien¬ 
tation, a remarkable widening of the 
young community’s horizons was taking 
place, in terms of time as well as of space. 
Thus the “remote sanctuary,” so suggestive 
in its topographical and historical setting, 
could become a forceful symbol. One 
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might dare to hypothesize that the Jerusa¬ 
lem qibla came about as a gestural expres¬ 
sion of the deeply felt experience of having 
gained new spiritual horizons. 

Together, two essential novelties — the 
newly attained convergence of the qur’anic 
revelations with the scriptures of the two 
other monotheistic religions and the simul¬ 
taneous adoption of the topographia sacra of 
the earlier religions — created a new self- 
consciousness for the young Islamic com¬ 
munity. This new self-awareness was no 
longer based primarily on the rites prac¬ 
ticed at the Ka'ba, but on a new conscious¬ 
ness of being among the receivers and 
bearers of a scripture, and, as such, having 
a share in the memory of salvation history, 
transported by the medium of writing (see 
book). Jan Assmann (Das kulturelle Gedacht- 
nis) has coined a phrase for this type of 
change in orientation, the “transition of a 
society from ritual coherence to textual 
coherence.” By its very gesture, the qibla, 
oriented toward Jerusalem, points to this 
new connection between the emerging 
Islamic community and the older religions. 
It is not surprising, then, that the qur’anic 
allusions to the Meccan sanctuary and its 
rites as the previous guarantors of social 
coherence (Neuwirth, Images and meta¬ 
phors) — allusions, up until that point, so 
numerous in the introductory sections of 
the Meccan suras — were soon replaced 
by a stereotypical introductory evocation of 
the book (al-kitab), now recognized as the 
most significant common spiritual posses¬ 
sion. The images now appearing in the in¬ 
troductory sections of the suras, the book 
and its requisites, unequivocally point to 
the awareness that a stream of tradition 
had come to a standstill and was now 
accessible through written means. It was a 
new form of remembrance that would 
soon penetrate the daily ritual practices: 
the strong attachment to a familiar place, 
which was characteristic of the worship at 


the Ka'ba, gave way to the perception of a 
new situation in a spiritual space, that 
reached far beyond the horizons of the 
inherited rites into the world and history 
of the others, of the Children of Israel 
(Banu Isra’ll). 

Whereas in the earliest suras there had 
been few places considered worth evoking 
except for Mecca and the deserted sites of 
Arabia, from this point until the emigra¬ 
tion (hijra) — with the sole exception of 
Q. 17 — one does not find any further refer¬ 
ences to Mecca in the suras. Instead, the 
“blessed land” is introduced as a space in 
which the oppressed believer may take ref¬ 
uge and where most of the prophets had 
worked. Suras culminate in an oft-repeated 
appeal to the examples reaching far back 
into the history of the spiritual forebears, 
the Children of Israel (Banu Isra’ll). Jerusa¬ 
lem is the central sanctuary of the space 
marked by this scripture and thus by writ¬ 
ing. All prayers gravitate in the direction of 
Jerusalem as their natural destination and 
to Jerusalem the worshipper turns his face 
in prayer. 

The inner exile to which allusion is al¬ 
ready made in q 73:10, “part from them 
in a pleasant manner” (uhjurhum hajran 
jarrula), was to culminate in a territorial 
exile. As Cragg {Event, 126) has noted, “for 
an event so vital and formative, the Qur’an 
surprisingly has little direct to say,” the 
only explicit passage about the emigration 
(hijra) being perhaps Q. 9:40-1. The move 
out of Mecca is, however, not definite; it 
presages the move against Mecca that 
would follow some ten years later and the 
spiritual recovery of the familiar space of 
the Meccan sanctuary before then. 

Biblical sites substituted: Mecca’s emergence as a 

second Jerusalem 

When we reach the Medinan period, we 
find the afore-sketched trajectory from 
the familiar but now banned and forbid- 
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den Mecca to the “remote,” imaginary 
sanctuary of Jerusalem being called into 
question. 

Leaving the remote imaginary homeland — the 

recovery of the peninsula 
It is in this period that an attempt to settle 
the antagonism between the local Jewish 
tribes and the Medinan communities is 
being made, and the incompatibility of the 
rivaling lieux de memoire, the two topographiae 
sacrae, Jerusalem with the holy land on the 
one hand and Mecca with the Hijazi land¬ 
scape on the other, has become evident. 
Thus, places formerly carrying paradig¬ 
matic memories become loci of ambivalent 
events: Mount Sinai now is portrayed as 
the site where the Children of Israel failed 
to fulfill a divine command (q 2:63-4, 93; 
4 :I 53'5! 7:171)-Jerusalem does not fare very 
differently. The rediscovery of Mecca as 
the essential destination of the longing of 
the exiles at Medina came about barely 
two years after the emigration, and is doc¬ 
umented in Q 2:142-4: “The fools from 
among the people will say, ‘What has 
turned them from their former qibla?’ Say: 
‘Unto God belongs the east (al-mashriq) and 
the west (al-maghrib) . He guides whom he 
will to a straight path (sirat mustaqim).'‘ ... 
We have seen the turning of your face [i.e. 
Muhammad] to heaven. Now we shall 
make you turn to a qibla that is dear to you. 
Turn your face towards the inviolable sanc¬ 
tuary (al-masjid al-haram), and [O Muslims] 
wherever you are, turn your faces towards 
it.” The spiritual return of the worshippers 
to the Ka'ba at Mecca heralded in these 
verses dislocates Jerusalem from the center. 
A ritual re-orientation in space (see ritual 
and the qur’an), expressed by so domi¬ 
nant a gesture in worship, should not be 
taken as a mere religio-political step, but 
appears to reflect the reality of a genuine 
change of spiritual longing. Mecca was 
able to replace Jerusalem because the 


memory shared with the Children of Israel 
(Banu Isra’il) by the Medinan community 
had been eroded to some degree by the 
novel experience of territorial exile, within 
which the Meccan central sanctuary had 
increased substantially in symbolic value. 

Mecca had by then gone through a sub¬ 
stantial change. It had become integrated 
into that particular form of memory that 
is transported by the vehicle of writing, 
which we might identify with biblical 
tradition — and this bestowed on it the 
rank of a place honored by a significant 
episode of salvation history. It had become 
the central place of the career of a biblical 
hero, Abraham himself. Abraham’s inau¬ 
guration prayer of the Ka'ba (q 2:126 f.) 
has been rightfully associated with the 
Solomonic inauguration prayer of the tem¬ 
ple in Jerusalem. In Abraham’s prayer, the 
sanctuary is conceived not only as a place 
of pilgrimage for a particular group, but 
also as a sign set up for all humankind: 

And when Abraham prayed, ‘My lord! 
Make this a safe country (baladan ami- 
nan)\. ./‘Our lord! Make us submissive to 
you (muslimma laka) and make a nation 
submissive to you from our seed’.. ./‘Our 
lord! And raise up for them a messenger 
from among them who will read them your 
signs and teach them the book (kitab) and 
wisdom (al-hikma) and improve them (ma- 
yuzakkihim).’ 

In this prayer, the Ka'ba appears as the 
monument of a new divine foundation. In 
view of its Abrahamic origin it has become 
the first monotheistic temple (cf. Q 3:96). 

According to this inaugural prayer, verbal 
worship and the reading of scripture shall 
take place in this sanctuary in addition to 
the constitutive rites of the ancienct cult 
(see recitation of the qur’an). The 
prayer reaches its fulfillment with the 
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appearance of the prophet Muhammad. 
His mission is to complete the complex 
structure of Islam as a religion whose cult 
is based equally on ritual and verbal ele¬ 
ments. He has come to read God’s signs to 
the community and teach them the scrip¬ 
ture (q, 2:129, yatlu 'alayhim ayatika wa- 
yiTallimuhumu l-kitab). Through this new 
increase in meaning, once again a vital 
part of the previous aura of Jerusalem is 
transferred to Mecca. What had been a 
prerogative of Jerusalem attested by the 
prophet Isaiah, “The law will go out from 
Zion and the word of the Lord from Jeru¬ 
salem” [Isa 2:3), is finally conferred on 

The uniqueness of the rites originating in 
Mecca and sanctioned by the Qur’an are 
perceived as temporally prior to the phe¬ 
nomenon of revelation through scripture, 
associated so closely with Jerusalem (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Thus, it is 
only at the end of the qur’anic develop¬ 
ment, after Mecca had been regained and 
its sanctuary had finally found further an¬ 
choring in Islam, that ultimate statement is 
found: “Surely the first house founded for 
people is that in Bakka, the blessed and a 
guidance to all beings” ( inna awwala baytin 
wudi’a lil-nasi la-lladhl bi-Bakkata mubdrakan 
wa-hudan lil-’dlamin, Q, 3:96). 

The canonical process of the Qur’an is 
thus reflected not least in the changing 
views of space expressed in its geographi¬ 
cal representations. At a first stage, local 
space replete with heroic memory or asso¬ 
ciated with the yearning for a lost paradise 
has been re-coded in lieux de memoire recall¬ 
ing acts of divine mercy and generosity, as 
well as wrath, and mirroring human piety 
and obedience, but more often rebellion 
and obstinacy. Later, local space having be¬ 
come exile, had to be expanded to encom¬ 
pass its imaginary substitute, the topographia 
sacra of the Children of Israel (Banu 
Isra’il). Finally, Mecca and the peninsula 


themselves acquired biblical associations 
and salvific as well as historical significance 
sufficient to obtain the rank of a divinely 
blessed topography of the new religion. 

Angelika Neuwirth 
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Gift-Giving 

Bestowing an item without a necessary re¬ 
turn. Two kinds of “gift-giving” occur in 
the Qur’an: (1) God giving gifts fata) to 
humans and (2) people giving, or exchang¬ 
ing, presents (nihla, hadiyya). That God 
gives (a ! ta) to humans is mentioned five 
times in the Qur’an. A metaphor for 
“bounties” and “rewards,” material and 
moral, for good deeds (see blessing; 
grace; reward and punishment), the 
divine gift is described as “unbroken” 

(q, 11:108), and “not confined” (q, 17:20), 
and is often associated with “reckoning” 

(O. 38:39, Q. 78:36). God also commands 
men to “give the women their dowries as a 
gift spontaneous” ( wa-atu l-nisa’a saduqati- 


hinna nihlatan, £ 4:4; see bridewealth; 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). 

The exegetes differ in regard to the 
etymology and meaning of nihlatan. One 
explanation, favored by al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923), traces its root to the verb intahala, “to 
embrace a religion,” the noun of which, 
nihla, is thus a synonym of milla, diyana, or 
shar’. The accusative nihlatan therefore sig¬ 
nifies, as a hal clause, fandatan, “as a duty” 
(cf. also Q, 2:236-7; 4:24), or wajibatan, “as 
an obligation,” or, as a maful lahu clause, 
divanatan, “in order to fulfill a religious 
duty” (see grammar and the qur’an). 
Another explanation, held by al-Zamakh- 
shan (d. 538/1144) and al-Qurtubi (d. 671/ 
1272), is based on the verb nahala, which is, 
according to al-Kalbl (d. 146/763) and al- 
Farra’ (d. 207/822), the same as a c ta or ma- 
haba, “to give.” Thus, the noun nihla means 
‘atiyya or hiba, a gift (ShawkanI, Tafsir, i, 

535; Zamakhshan, Kashshaf i, 459-60; 
Qurtubl, Jdmi'. v, 17-8). Some exegetes note 
that nihla denotes a gift to be given “volun¬ 
tarily” fatiyya bi-tibat nafs) without the ex¬ 
pectation of anything being provided in re¬ 
turn (RazI, Tafsir, ix, 147; Ibn al-JawzT, fad. 
ii, 9). In this connection, the Qur’an warns 
against gift-giving in the expectation of re¬ 
ceiving more (q> 74:6). Islamic law has elab¬ 
orated upon the conditions necessary for, 
and the problems inherent in, the giving of 
gifts, which touches upon the practice of 
almsgiving (q.v.; see Rosenthal, Hiba, 

342-4; Linant de Bellefonds, Hiba, 350-1; 
Taban, Tahdhib al-athar, i, 3-147), 

The only case that involves gift-giving in 
a narrative context in the Qur’an is the 
Queen of Sheba’s (see bilqis) sending a 
gift (hadiyya) to Solomon (q.v.) to test 
whether he was a noble “prophet” or a 
worldly “king” (q 27:35-6; see prophets 
and prophethood; kings and rulers), 
The Queen’s presents are said, according 
to interpretations, to have consisted of 
bricks of gold and silver, slave boys dressed 
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as girls and slave girls in boy’s clothing, 
horses, and jewelry, each linked to a riddle 
for Solomon to solve (Tabari, Tafsir, ix, 
515-6; Zamakhshan, Kashshaf iii, 353-4, 
SuyutI, Durr, v, 202-3). The qur’anic version 
of the legend relates that Solomon won the 
Queen over not only with his magic pow¬ 
ers, by ordering the jinn (q.v.) to move the 
Queen’s throne, but also with his elo¬ 
quence and moral stance. In refuting the 
Queen’s envoy, Solomon declared that he 
was in no need of any gift from her for he 
was content with what God had given him: 
“What, would you succor me with wealth, 
when what God gave me is better than 
what he has given you? Nay, but instead 
you rejoice in your gift” [hadiyyatikum, 
q 27:36). The exegetes point out that 
Muhammad and ah the prophets, includ¬ 
ing Solomon, both accepted and encour¬ 
aged the exchange of gifts on account of 
their beneficial effect on human relations 
(Qurtubl ,Jdmi\ xiii, 132). 
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Ginger see agriculture and 
vegetation; food and drink 

Glorification of God 

The adoration and exaltation of God, the 
Arabic terms for which (derived from the 
root letters s-b-h ) cover a range of mean¬ 
ings: worship (q.v.) or prayer (i.e. q 3:41); 
wonder at his ability to perform miracu- 
laous deeds (i.e. q 17:1); constant remem¬ 
brance (q.v.) of God ( dhikr, exemplified in 
q 13:13); contrition ( tawba, exemplified in 
q 24:16; see repentance and penance); as 
well as a negative assertion of what God is 
not (see DamaghanI, Wujuh, i, 446-7 for an 
elaboration of these themes). Tasbih, the 
qur’anic word most often translated as glo¬ 
rification of God, is essentially negative: it 
denotes removal of all those elements from 
the conception of God which are unwor¬ 
thy of him — anthropomorphic elements, 
for example (see anthropomorphism). 

The infinitive subhan, which comes from 
the same root as tasbih (s-b-h) and occurs 
in the Qur’an in the interjectory construc¬ 
tions subhanahu, subhanaka, and subhana llahi, 
brings out this meaning effectively, as in 
q 2:116: “And they say, ‘God has taken unto 
himself a son.’ Far above that is he! (subha¬ 
nahu);" q 3:191: “Our lord, you have not 
created this [universe] in vain. Far above 
that are you! (subhanaka);" and q 37:159: 
“God is far above (subhana llahi) what they 
attribute [to him]!” The Qur’an thus uses 
subhan (and other words) to purge the con¬ 
ception of God of all those beliefs and no¬ 
tions that would diminish his being, limit 
his power, or impute any imperfection to 

Being negative in character, tasbih fre- 
quendy occurs in the Qur’an in conjunc¬ 
tion with its positive complement hamd 
(“grateful praise”), as in q 25:58: wa-sabbih 
bi-hamdihi (“And make tasbih, together with 
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hamd of him”), which may be glossed as: 
Glorify God by dissociating from him all 
that must be dissociated from him, and by 
associating with him all that ought to be 
associated with him. 

Tasbih connotes earnestness (the primary 
meaning of the root is swift movement); 

Q, 79:3 refers to angels (see angel) as 
sabihat — those who are diligent in carry¬ 
ing out God’s commands — and Q, 21:33 
speaks of the heavenly bodies as “swim¬ 
ming” (yasbahuna) in their orbits (also 
q 36:40). The command to make tasbih 
thus implies that one must glorify God with 
earnest devotion. 

According to al-Raghib al-Isfaharu (d. 
early fifth/eleventh cent.), tasbih, construed 
as worship of God, may take the form of 
an utterance, an act, or an intention. He 
interprets the word in q 37:143 as repre¬ 
senting all three: fa-law la annaha kana mina 
l-rrmsabbihina, “Had he (Jonah [q.v.], in the 
belly of the fish) not been one of those who 
glorify God.” The verse, in other words, 
praises Jonah for glorifying God on all 
three counts of speech, action and inten¬ 
tion. In some verses, however, tasbih has a 
more restricted meaning, as in q 20:130 
and 50:39-40, where it stands for the oblig¬ 
atory daily prayer because glorification is 
an essential part of that prayer. Similarly, 
q 21:79 and 38:18 call David’s (q.v.) hymns 
tasbih, saying that mountains and birds 
used to sing — (yusabbihna) literally, make 
tasbih — in unison with him. 

According to q 17:44, all existence glori¬ 
fies God: “The seven heavens and the 
earth and what is in them glorify him; 
there is nothing but that it glorifies him, 
together with praise of him, but you do 
not understand their glorification.” Com¬ 
mentators remark that all orders of crea¬ 
tion — angels, jinn (q.v.), humans, animals, 
and inanimate phenomena — glorify God, 
through submission to God and his laws; 
that this submission may be voluntary or 


involuntary or both; and that the precise 
nature and form of this submission may 
not be comprehensible to all. 
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Glory 

Height of splendor and renown. The word 
jalal (“majesty”) comes closest to being the 
qur’anic term for glory. The only two oc¬ 
currences of the word are in sura 55, and 
in both instances it is constructed with dhu, 
“possessor, owner” (see Gimaret, Moms 
dwins, 75-6; Razi, Lawami’ al-bayyinatfi 
l-asma’wa-l-sifat, 270): “Your lord’s counte¬ 
nance, possessor of majesty and honor, 
[alone] will survive” (0.55:27) and “Blessed 
is the name of your lord, possessor of ma¬ 
jesty and honor” (q 55:78). The word majd 
has a similar denotation and the participle 
majid is used in the Qur’an for God 
(q, 11:73), for the throne of God (q.v.; 

0 85:15) and for the Qur’an itself (q 50:1; 
85:21). In qur’anic usage, however, majd is 
different from jalal in that while jalal repre¬ 
sents an attribute that belongs exclusively 
to the being of God, majd may be posited 
of other entities — hence the qualification 
of the divine throne and the Qur’an as 
majid. It may, however, be argued that the 
throne and scripture become majd only by 
virtue of their association with God who is 

More important than establishing qur¬ 
’anic terms for glory is the task of clari¬ 
fying the concept of glory. A clue to the 
concept may be found in q 7:143, which 
reports God’s response to the request of 
Moses (q.v.) to see God: “When he mani¬ 
fested himself to the mountain, he 
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crushed it, and Moses fell down uncon¬ 
scious.” The Arabic word used for “He 
manifested himself” is tajalla, which is sug¬ 
gestive of effulgence. In light of this verse, 
divine glory could be described as God’s 
holy magnificence or majestic splendor. 

But the verse clearly indicates that even if 
this divine magnificence or splendor were 
to become visible, the physical eyes (q.v.) of 
humans in this world could not bear the 
sight (see seeing and hearing). At the 
end of this world, however, it may be pos¬ 
sible to catch a glimpse of divine glory, as 
suggested by q 39:67-9, a passage of epical 
quality which speaks of God holding the 
heavens and earth in his hands on the last 
day (see last judgment; apocalypse), 
with the earth “lit up with the fight of its 
lord” (cf. Isa 6:3: “the whole earth is full of 
his glory”). 

Glory in the sense of awesome divine 
presence or a manifestation of that pres¬ 
ence is indicated in q 7:171: “And recall the 
time when we hung the mountain (Sinai) 
over them (the Israelites), as if it were a 
canopy, and they thought that it was about 
to fall on them.” This verse (see also 
q 2:63, 93) alludes to Exodus 19:17-8, which 
describes how the mountain shook when 
God “descended upon it in fire.” Accord¬ 
ing to Amin Ahsan Islahl ( Tadabbur-i 
Qur’an, ad q 2:63), God manifested his 
power and majesty on the mountain not in 
order to extract forcibly from the Israelites 
a commitment to follow the Torah (q.v.), 
but in order to remind them that God, 
with whom they had made a covenant 
(q.v.), was not a weak but a mighty being, 
and that his vengeance was no less great 
than his bounty — that it was within his 
power to crush them by means of a moun¬ 
tain if they disobeyed him. The incident, 
in other words, made the Israelites (see 
children of Israel) aware of the close 
and immediate presence of God. q 2:210 
is similar: “They are waiting only for 


this — are they not? — that God should 
arrive in canopies of clouds, and his an¬ 
gels, too — and the matter is settled!” Nei¬ 
ther q 2:210 nor q 7:171, however, can be 
interpreted to signify localization of divine 
presence (see sechina). 
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Goat see ANIMAL LIFE 


God and his Attributes 

“Allah,” the name for God in Islam, is gen¬ 
erally taken to mean “the God,” God 
plainly and absolutely (Watt, The use, 
245-7). The name is commonly explained 
linguistically as a contraction of the Arabic 
noun with its definite article, al-ilah short¬ 
ened into Allah by frequency of usage in in¬ 
vocation. Actually, “Allah” is not under¬ 
stood to be a proper name like any other, 
rather it is the name of the nameless God, 
next to whom there is no other. Allah is 
mentioned only in the singular, no plural 
can be formed of the name. God, however, 
is not understood in Islam as an abstract 
absolute; rather God exists and is one: God 
is the only real supreme being whom all 
Muslims address and invoke by the name 
“Allah.” Faith in God is the fulcrum of 
Islamic monotheism and obedience (q.v.) to 
his will the focus of the Muslim way of fife. 

The principal names for God in the Qur’an 
The idea and concept of Allah, the one 
and only God, are deeply rooted in the 
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prophetic message of Muhammad embod¬ 
ied in the Qur’an. Muhammad proclaimed 
the Qur’an “in the name of Allah” (q 1:1; 
see basmala) and the Muslim profession of 
faith (shahada), “there is no deity but 
Allah,” encapsulates the core of the 
qur’anic witness to the unique God (see 
witness to faith). He is both feared by 
humans (see fear) and near to them, being 
both transcendent and immanent. In the 
Qur’an, God is described by his “most 
beautiful names” (al-asma’al-husna), tradi¬ 
tionally enumerated as ninety-nine epi¬ 
thets, on which Islamic theology based its 
systematic expositions abour the divine 
essence (dhat) and its attributes {sifat, cf. 

D. Gimaret, Les noms divins, see theology 
and the qur’an). Muslims believe the 
Arabic Qur’an to be the actual word of 
God (q.v.) through which God makes him¬ 
self known to humanity. No greater self¬ 
testimony of God to himself can be found 
anywhere else than in the Qur’an, in 
which God in his own words calls himself 
“Allah,” a name that appears about 2,700 
times in the qur’anic text ( Alla.hu, 980 
times; Alldha, 592 times; Alldhi, 1125 times; 
Allahumma, 5 times). Long before the time 
of Muhammad, the pre-Islamic Arabs 
(q.v.) and the Meccans (see Mecca) in par¬ 
ticular, worshiped a great deity and su¬ 
preme provider, called Allah (q 13:16; 

29:61; 31:25; 39:38) and invoked him in 
times of distress (q 6:109; 10:22; 16:38; 
29:65; 3 I: 32; 35 : 42; see pre-islamic 

ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 

religion in pre-islamic). From his youth, 
Muhammad was intimately familiar with 
this name for the supreme God since his 
father’s name was ‘Abdallah, “servant of 
Allah.” It seemed most natural to him, 
therefore, to employ the word ‘Allah” for 
God in his qur’anic proclamation, rather 
than to introduce a totally new name for 
his monotheistic concept of God. Muham¬ 
mad stripped the pre-islamic notion of the 


supreme Allah, however, of associates and 
companions, whom the polytheistic belief 
of the Arabs accepted as subordinate dei¬ 
ties (cf. T. Fahd, Lepantheon, 41; see poly¬ 
theism and atheism; idolatry and 
idolaters). Prior to Islam, the Meccans 
asserted a kinship of Allah with the jinn 
(q.v.; Q 37:158), attributed sons to Allah 
(q 6:100), regarded the local deities of al- 
‘Uzza, Manat and al-Lat as daughters of 
AUah (q 53:19-22; 6:100; 16:57; 37 :I 49)> 
knew of the worship of five pre-islamic 
male deities, Wadd, Suwa‘, Yaghuth, Ya‘uq 
and Nasr (q 71:23; see idols and images) 
and possibly associated angels (see angel) 
with Allah (q 53:26-27). Muhammad’s 
proclamation of Allah left no room for 
partners and angels or saints to fill the 
space between the believer and God. 
Rather, in the Qur’an, humanity was made 
to stand directly before God, unassisted by 
any mediator (see intercession). 

Another name for God, used parallel to 
Allah in the Qur’an mainly in the Meccan 
phases of Muhammad’s qur’anic procla¬ 
mation (see chronology and the qur¬ 
’an), is the name al-Rahman, cited 57 times 
in the qur’anic text, as e.g. in q 17:110, 

“Say, call upon Allah or call upon al- 
Rahman; however you call upon him, to 
him belong the most beautiful names.” Al- 
Rahman eventually lost its independence 
in the proclamation of Muhammad and 
became subsumed under the principal 
name of Allah in the final redaction of the 
Qur’an. It came to be understood as an 
adjective modifying the word God, and 
meaning “the merciful,” though it was not 
counted as one of the most beautiful 
names of God (cf. J. Jomier, Le nom divin, 
367-381). Originally, al-Rahman was the 
name given to the God of the heavens wor¬ 
shiped in Yemen (q.v.) and central Arabia. 
Documented in an inscription from the 
year 505 c.e., the name appears in the old 
south Arabian form of Rahmanan, with 


the article placed in postposition, and 
clearly indicates an Aramaic origin (cf. 

J. Rijckmans, Le christianisme, 436, 440; 
see epigraphy; foreign vocabulary). 

The amalgamation of the name al- 
Rahman with that of Allah is fully 
achieved in the first verse of the Qur’an, 
which also serves as the introductory for¬ 
mula to all of its suras (see form and 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’an), except £ 9: 
“bismi llahi l-rahmani l-rahim.” This credal 
formula, called the basmala (q.v.), appears 
in its full form within the qur’anic text at 
the head of Solomon’s (q.v.) letter to the 
queen of Sheba (q.v.; Q_ 27:30; see bilqis). 
In an abridged form it is uttered by Noah 
(q.v.; Q, 11:41) who gives the command to 
embark in the ark (q.v.) with the words, “in 
the name of God” (bismi llahi). The for¬ 
mula in its full form was first used by 
Muhammad, who amalgamated its com¬ 
ponent parts for a reason, linking the name 
of Allah with two adjectives (al-rahman and 
al-rahim), both derived from the same root 
denoting mercy (q.v.; only the second of 
which, however, is a pure adjective). Arabic 
grammar (see grammar and the qur’an) 
alone cannot decide how to differentiate 
the two terms and how to translate the pas¬ 
sage. The phrase can be translated, “In the 
name of God, the merciful and the com¬ 
passionate” or, “In the name of the merci¬ 
ful and compassionate God,” or, and this is 
the crux of the issue, “In the name of 
Allah, the compassionate Rahman.” Un¬ 
derstood from this third perspective, the 
basmala amalgamates Allah, the supreme 
God of the Meccans, with al-Rahman, the 
high god of south and central Arabia, by 
depriving al-Rahman of distinct individu¬ 
ality and transforming the name into a 
mere epithet of God, leading to the tradi¬ 
tional understanding of the formula, “In 
the name of God, the merciful, the com¬ 
passionate” (cf. J. van Ess, Der Name 
Gottes, 157-60),. 


Aramaic origin can be demonstrated for 
Rahmanan, but can it also be claimed for 
Allah? The majority of scholars answer 
this question with skepticism (J. Blau, Ara¬ 
bic lexicographical miscellanies, 175-7) 
and explain it purely on the basis of Ara¬ 
bic, i.e. Allah as a contraction of Arabic 
al-ilah (“the deity” in the masculine form), 
parallel to the female deity of al-Lat as a 
contraction of al-ilaha (“the deity” in the 
feminine form, cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste, 

32-3, 217 f.; F. Buhl, Leben, 75, 94; A. Am- 
bros, Zur Entstehung). It is difficult, there¬ 
fore, to explain Allah as derived from the 
Aramaic Alaha (pace A. Jeffery, For. vocab., 
66-7), for which there is epigraphic evi¬ 
dence in Nabatean inscriptions, because 
such a suggestion accounts neither for the 
contraction nor for the doubling of the 
consonant in the Arabic “Allah” (see Ara¬ 
bic language). It must remain doubtful 
whether some secondary form of Syriac 
(or Hebrew) influence may have been com¬ 
bined with the primary Arabic usage of 
Allah, a notion based on the claim that 
Muhammad used this name for God in ad¬ 
dressing both pagan Arabs and Jews or 
Christians in the Qur’an (see jews and 

JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), 
thus establishing common ground for the 
understanding of the name for God. Posit¬ 
ing an Aramaic origin for Allah remains 
highly speculatively, however, though it 
raises the intriguing possibility of the sepa¬ 
rate existence of two groups of pre-Islamic 
believers in a high god, each of them wor¬ 
shipping God with an Aramaic name, 
Rahmanan in the Yemen and Alaha in the 
Hijaz. Muhammad, acquainted with both 
names, would then have fused the two in 
the introductory formula of the Qur’an, 
giving Allah pride of place and treating al- 
Rahman as if it were an adjective. 

God, moreover, is invoked since pre- 
Islamic times by yet another name, namely 
rabb, “lord” (q.v.; cf. J. Chelhod, Note, 
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159-67). This term is also used several hun¬ 
dred times in the Qur’an, though rather as 
a tide for God than an actual name. In 
pre-Islamic north-west Semitic usage the 
word rabb means “much” or “great” and 
corresponds to terms such as Ba'al or 
Adonis (A. Jeffery, For. vocab., 136-7). In 
what the Islamic tradition identifies as the 
first qur’anic verse to have been revealed, 
Muhammad is summoned to speak “in the 
name of your lord” ( bismi rabbika, Q 96:1). 
Rabb is never used with the definite article 
in the Qur’an, yet very often linked with a 
personal or possessive pronoun. A non¬ 
secular usage of rabb was familiar to the 
Meccans from pre-Islamic times since 
soothsayers (q.v.; kahin ) were given the title 
of rabb and the female deity al-Lat was 
addressed as al-rabba (cf. H. Lammens, Le 
culte des betyles, 39-101). A similar usage is 
demonstrated by the early qur’anic phrase, 
“the lord of this house” ( rabb hadha l-bayt, 
q 106:3; see house, domestic and divine), 
the house being the Ka'ba (q.v.) in Mecca. 
Rabb is rarely used in the Medinan phase of 
Muhammad’s qur’anic proclamation but is 
most frequendy employed in its Meccan 
phases, e.g. Q 87:1, “Extol the name of 
your lord the most high” (sabbihi sma rabbika 
l-a’la), or Q 79:24, “I am your lord the most 
high” ( and rabbukumu l-a'la, in Pharaoh’s 
[q.v.] blasphemous utterance; see blas¬ 
phemy). Traditionally, rabb is counted 
among God’s most beautiful names and 
the slave is forbidden to address his master 
as rabbi, “my lord,” being commanded to 
use sayyidi instead (cf. T. Fahd, La divination, 
107-8; see slaves and slavery). 

The attributes of God in the Qur'an 
In Islamic theology, the attributes of God, 
called sifat and kept distinct from the di¬ 
vine essence (al-dhat), are widely discussed 
in scholastic discourse (cf. M. Allard, Le 
probleme). This terminological usage is post- 
qur’anic and cannot be traced back to the 


Qur’an, which cites sifat neither in the plu¬ 
ral nor in the singular (sifa). In fact, the 
term sifat Allah was borrowed by Islamic 
theology from the classical grammarians of 
the Arabic language. In the Qur’an, how¬ 
ever, the attributes of God are consistently 
called God’s “most beautiful names” ( al- 
asmd’al-husna, Q, 7:180; 17:110; 20:8; 59:24), 
a phrase that is also engraved on the east¬ 
ern gate of the Dome of the Rock (see 
aq§a mosque). They are traditionally enu¬ 
merated as 99 in number to which is added 
as the highest name (al-ism al-a ’z.am), the 
supreme name of God, Allah. The locus 
classicus for listing the divine names in the 
literature of qur’anic commentary is 
Q 17:110, “Call upon God, or call upon the 
merciful; whichsoever you call upon, to 
him belong the most beautiful names,” and 
also Q 59:22-4, which includes a cluster of 
more than a dozen divine epithets. In their 
traditional enumerations, most of the 
beautiful names, many of which are syn¬ 
onyms, are listed according to euphony or 
similarity in linguistic patterns. In the 
Qur’an, the divine names do not function 
as predicates of a developed theology but 
rather as patterned formulas of the Proph¬ 
et’s prayer. They are doxology not doc¬ 
trine. This is in keeping with the general 
discourse of the Qur’an in which God is 
referred to in the third person singular and 
speaks in the imperative or the majestic 
plural. Rarely, however, is God addressed 
by the “you” of invocational prayer (q.v.) 
and only in some verses is he introduced by 
the theophanic “I am” (cf. below; see lan¬ 
guage of the qur’an). 

Rather than being considered abstract at¬ 
tributes of God, the most beautiful divine 
names are regarded simply as epithets or 
names which describe God in the rich 
facets of his being. Traditionally, the name 
“Allah” itself is set apart and not counted 
as one of the most beautiful names; rather 
it is taken to belong to God alone in such a 
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way that it cannot be applied to any other 
thing. The majority of the divine epithets 
accord with linguistic patterns of the Ara¬ 
bic language that display a similarity of 
assonance and rhyme (sqj', see rhymed 
prose), linguistic characteristics that the 
Qur’an has in common with the utterances 
and oracles of the pre-Islamic Arab sooth¬ 
sayers (kahin). This linguistic similarity ac¬ 
counts for the frequent repetition of such 
divine names at the end of qur’anic verses 
where they function as mnemonic devices 
facilitating oral recitation (see orality; 
recitation of the Qur’an), especially in 
Medinan suras. For emphasis or pleonasm, 
the qur’anic epithets of God frequently 
appear in pairs, either with or without the 
definite article, yet generally with no con¬ 
necting “and” in-between, such as “the 
mighty, the wise”, meaning “the one who is 
mighty and wise.” Counted traditionally as 
ninety-nine in number (Redhouse, Most 
comely names; D. Gimaret, Les noms divins, 
51-84), the traditional listings do not ex¬ 
haust the actual divine epithets in the 
Qur'an nor do the names necessarily ap¬ 
pear in their qur’anic form of quotation. 
Rather than enumerating the whole range 
and catalogue of the most beautiful names, 
some characteristic examples shall be cho¬ 
sen to demonstrate the rich and variegated 
nature of their usage in the Qur’an. With 
each of these examples only select refer¬ 
ences will be cited to signal their, in many 
cases, highly repetitive occurrence. 

In keeping with Muhammad’s insistence 
upon a strictly monotheistic understanding 
of Allah, God is called in the Qur’an “the 
one” (al-wahid, q 2:163). He is God, the liv¬ 
ing (al-hayy, q 2:255; 3:2), the self-subsisting 
(1 al-qayyum, q 2:255), the self-sufficient ( al- 
gham, q 2:263), the comprehensive (1 al-wasi\ 
q 2:247), the powerful ( al-qadir, q 2:20), the 
glorious ( al-majid ) q 85:15), the strong ( al- 
qawi, q 11:66), the mighty ( al-'aziz, q 2:129), 
the great ( al-kabu, q 22:62), the high ( al-'ali, 


31:30) and the exalted [al-muta’dli, q 13:9). 
He is known by his epithets of the all-wise 
( al-haklm, q 2:129), the all-knowing ( al-'alim, 
q 2:32), the all-hearing {al-sami\ q 2:127), 
the all-seeing ( al-basir, q 17:1). God is the 
overpowering restorer ( al-jabbar, q 59:23), 
the subduing dominator ( al-qahhar, q 12:39), 
the constant giver (al-wahhab, q 3:8), the 
good provider {al-razzaq, q 51:58), and the 
victorious revealer [al-fattah, q 34:26). God 
is the benevolent ( al-lattj. (q 67:14), the gen¬ 
tle ( al-halim, q 4:12), the generous ( al-kanm, 
q 44:49), the sagacious ( al-khabu, q 6:18), 
the vigilant ( al-hafiz, q 34:21), the unshak¬ 
able (al-matm, q 51:58) and the insuperable 
(al- c azvm, q 2:255). Expressed by paired epi¬ 
thets in q 57:3, God is “the first (al-awwal) 
and the last (al-akhir) and the manifest (al- 
Zdhir) and the hidden (al-batin).” He is the 
reckoner (al-hasib, q 4:86), the watcher ( al- 
raqib, q 4:1), the witness (al-shahid, q 3:98), 
the guardian ( al-wakil q 3:173), the patron 
(al-wali, q 42:9) and the guide of those who 
believe ( la-hadi lladhma amanu, q 22:54). 

In relation to his creatures God is named 
the creator [al-khaliq, q 59:24), who is con¬ 
stantly creating ( al-khallaq, q 36:81; see 
creation). He is the “the creator of the 
heavens and the earth” (badf al-samawati 
wa l-ard, q 6:101; see heaven and sky; 
earth), the maker ( al-bari’, q 2:54) and the 
shaper ( al-musawwir, q 59:24). He gives life 
(q.v.) and death (q 15:23; cf. 41:39; see 
death and the dead), prevails over every¬ 
thing ( al-muqtadir, q 18:45) an d assembles all 
on the day of judgment ( al-jdmi\ cf. q 3:9; 
4:140; see last judgment; apocalypse). 
God does not only create, sustain, rule and 
restore, he is also marked by antipodal epi¬ 
thets coined by tradition on the basis of 
qur’anic statements, qualifying him as the 
one who honors and abases, grants and 
withholds, advances and defers, offers help 
and sends distress, because “He leads 
astray (q.v.) whom he wills and guides 
aright whom he wills” (q 16:93; 74 : 3 I ! cf- 
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13:27). He infuses the hearts (see heart) of 
the believers with faith (q.v.) but seals with 
unbelief the hearts of the unbelievers 
fe 4:155; see belief and unbelief). Then 
again, God is given a plethora of names 
denoting his mercy and forgiveness (q.v.), 
in addition to being frequendy called com¬ 
passionate and merciful. Qualified as the 
kind ( al-ra'uf, a 2:143), the loving ( al-wadud', 
q 85:14) and the one who answers prayers 
(al-mujib, cf. a 11:61), God abounds with 
forgiveness as the forgiving ( al-ghajir, 
a 7 :I 55)> ^ oft-forgiver ( al-ghqfur, a 2:173) 
and the all-forgiving ( al-ghqffar, a 38:66; cf. 
20:82), the pardoner (al-’qfiiww, cf. a 443), 
the one “turned to” humans with favor (al- 
tawwab, a 2:37) and ready to acknowledge 
their gratitude ( al-shakur, cf. a 35 : 3°; see 

GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 

The Qur’an calls God “the justest of 
judges” (ahkamu l-hakimin, a 11:45; 95 ; 8; see 
justice AND injustice) and “the best of 
judges” (khayru l-hakimin, a 7:87; 10:109; 
12:80) and asks, “who is fairer in judgment 
(q.v.) than God” ( wa-rnan ahsanu mina llahi 
hukman, a 5:50). It cites “God’s judgment” 
(hukmu llahi, a 60:10) and contrasts it with 
“the judgment of pagan times” (hukma 
l-jahiliyya, a 5:50; see age of ignorance). 
God “will render judgment” (yahkumu) be¬ 
tween humanity on the day of resurrection 
(q.v.; a4: l 4 I i 2:113; 16: 124; 22:69, cf. 22:56; 
2:213; 5:50) and “judges as he desires” 

(a 5:1). While a powerful reference to act¬ 
ing with justice is attributed to a propheti¬ 
cal figure, “David (q.v.), we have appointed 
you a successor in the earth, so judge be¬ 
tween men in truth” ( fa-hkum bayna l-nasi 
bi-l-haqq, a 38:26), God alone “judges and 
none repels his judgment (la mu l aqqiba li- 
hukmihi); he is swift at the reckoning” 

(a 13:41). Close to a hundred times God is 
named hakim, “wise, judicious” (cf. a 2:32). 
While God is mentioned once as “bidding 
to justice” (ya’muru bi-l-'adl, 16:90), only 
twice, however, is “justice” attributed di¬ 


rectly to God, when God’s word is said to 
have been fulfilled “in veracity and justice” 
(sidqan wa-’adlan, a 6:115) and when God is 
said to be “upholdingjustice” ( qa’iman bi-l- 
qist, a 3:18). Never, however, is God called 
al-‘ddil, “the just,” in the Qur’an. This fact 
may be surprising because the Qur’an de¬ 
picts God sitting in judgment over human¬ 
ity on the day of judgement at the end of 
the world, decreeing reward or appointing 
punishment, granting bliss or meeting out 
damnation (see reward and punish¬ 
ment). With the absolute authority of a 
monarch, God passes straight to rendering 
a verdict, his legal decision ihukm, a 13:41) 
following the model of the pre-Islamic ar¬ 
biter ( hakam, a 6:114) though, unlike him, 
not bound by foregoing arrangements, but 
influenced by his good pleasure (ridwan) or 
anger ( sakhat, cf. a 3 :l6 a; 47 :a8 ; 3 :l 5; 5 :I 9)- 
Other divine epithets involved intricacies 
of interpretation, one of them illustrated 
above in the case of al-rahman and al-rahim 
in the basmala. Rather than denoting the 
abstract notion of peace (q.v.), the qur’anic 
epithet al-salam (a 59:23) refers to God as 
possessor of pure peace, giver of peace at 
the dawn of creation and the day of resur¬ 
rection, and the one who pronounces the 
blessing (q.v.) of peace over creation, his 
house of peace (dar al-salam, i.e. house of 
God, a 6:127; 10:25). Composite phrases 
such as “the possessor of majesty and gen¬ 
erosity” (dhu l-jalal wa-l-ikram, cf. a 55:78), 
“the holy king” ( al-malik al-quddus, a 59:23; 
62:1), “the master of the kingdom” {malik 
al-mulk, a 3:26) and “the master of the day 
of doom” (malikyawm al-din, a 14) offered 
enigmas to critical interpreters, while the 
divine name, “the real” ( al-haqq, a 20:114; 
22:6, 62; 31:30), was chosen by Sufism (see 
sufism and the auR’AN) as its preferred 
name for God. Hapax legomena such as 
“the benign” ( al-barr, a 52:28) or “the im¬ 
penetrable,” dense to the absolute degree, 
[al-samad, a 112:2) seem to conceal traces of 
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pre-qur’anic religious terminology. Al¬ 
though God’s mercy (rahma) is attested 
more than a hundred times in the Qur’an, 
the phrase, “he inscribed mercy upon him¬ 
self” ( kataba ‘ala nafsihi l-rahmata, q 6:12; cf. 
6:54), raised the question whether his 
mercy was an expression of benevolence 
or was linked to his forgiveness of sins (cf. 
a 18:58; 39:53; 40:7; see SIN, MAJOR AND 
minor):.. 

Some phrases in the Qur’an, ascribing 
qualities of apparent imperfection to God, 
caused consternation to its interpreters, 
such as God’s coming stealthily ( sanastadri- 
juhum, Q, 7:182; 68:44), devising ( makra llahi, 
ft 7 : 991 cf. 3:54; 4 :l 4 a )> mocking (Allahu 
yastahgi’u bihim, q 2:15), deriding ( sakhira 
lla.hu minhum, q 9:79) and forgetting ( fa- 
nasiyahum, q 9:67; cf. nunsiha, q 2:106). The 
phrase referring to God as a “thing” be¬ 
came a theological quagmire, “What thing 
is greatest (ayyu shay’in akbar) in testimony? 
Say, God!” (q 6:19; D. Gimaret, Les noms 
divins, 142-150). Other phrases squarely 
enunciated actual attributes of God, rather 
than divine names, such as, “Say, the 
knowledge is with God!” (q 67:26) or, “My 
lord embraces all things in his knowledge” 
(o, 6:80; cf. 7:89; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
learning). Similarly, the Qur’an claimed 
God to have “power” ( dhu l-quwwati, 
q 51:58) though it also called him “the 
powerful” (al-qawi, q 11:66; cf. 22:40; see 
power and impotence). The name quali¬ 
fying God to be “loving” (wadud, q 11:90; 
cf. 85:14), had its unsetding counterpoint in 
a qur’anic verse depicting divine love an¬ 
swered by human love, “he loves them and 
they love him” ( yuhibbuhum wa-yuhibbunahu, 
q 5:54). A goodly number of other verses, 
however, declared stereotypically that God 
loves those who do good (q 2:195; 3:134; see 
good deeds), trust in God ( q 3:159; see 
trust and patience), cleanse themselves 
and are repentant (q 2:222), god-fearing 
(q 3:76) or patient (q 3:146), while he does 


not love corruption (q.v.; q 2:205) or those 
who do evil (q 3:57, 140; see evil deeds; 
good and evil), the aggressors (q 2:190) 
or the unbelievers (q 2:276; 3:32), etc. 

The divine names of the Qur’an may 
best be understood as multifarious expres¬ 
sions in praise (q.v.) of God rather than as 
doctrinal expositions concerning the na¬ 
ture of God. They give expression to 
Muhammad’s rich and multi-faceted per¬ 
ception of that ultimate reality which he 
personally experienced as the only God. 
This experience filled him with awe before 
the transcendent God, who could not be 
known in his very self, yet could be glori¬ 
fied in his names. Filled with knowledge of 
God as “the lord of the heavens and the 
earth” (q 19:65), the Prophet also was 
aware of God’s nearness, nearer to a per¬ 
son than his own “jugular vein” (q 50:16; 
see artery and vein). This overpowering 
transcendence and intimate immanence of 
Allah in Muhammad’s religious experience 
was transformed in his qur’anic proclama¬ 
tion into the praise of the most beautiful 
names. They are landmarks of his prayer 
rather than tenets of his theology. 

Visual imagery of God in the Qur’an 
The most beautiful names of God appear 
hundreds of times in the Qur’an, while the 
metaphors for God figure in only a few 
dozen verses (see metaphor). The divine 
names attract by the frequency of their 
quotation, the metaphors impress by the 
force of their images. Three metaphors, 
perhaps the most famous of the Qur’an, 
though often tenuous and less embellished 
than in hadlth literature (see hadith and 
the quR’AN), may be singled out to illus¬ 
trate the point (D. Gimaret, Dieu a I’image, 
123-264). In the Qur’an God is depicted as 
having a face (q.v.), eyes (q.v.) and hands 
(q.v.), is pictured as sitting on a throne (see 
throne of god) and is compared to the 
light (q.v.) of the heavens and the earth. 
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These descriptive images of God play a 
decisive role in the discussions on the an¬ 
thropomorphic (see anthropomorphism) 
or ambiguous (q.v.) verses of the Qur’an 
(mutashabihat) . The locus classicus for the 
various ways of interpreting these ambigu¬ 
ous verses is found in the commentary lit¬ 
erature on Q 3:7 (and, in dependence on it, 
in q 11:1 and 39:23; see exegesis of the 
qur’an: classical and medieval). They 
also figure prominently in the scholastic 
debate about the literal versus the allegori¬ 
cal interpretation of the Qur’an in Islamic 
and Western scholarship. Rather than re¬ 
flecting on this scholarly debate, emphasis 
here will be given to the vividly visual and 
majestic imagery these verses actually con¬ 
vey in the Qur’an. 

The comparison of God with the human 
being as “made after his image” (‘ala sura- 
tihi), however, is not cited in the Qur’an, 
rather it is a development of hadith litera¬ 
ture, probably in dependence on Genesis 
1:27. On ^e contrary, the Qur’an empha¬ 
sizes that “nothing is like unto him” ( laysa 
ka-mithlihi shay’un, Q 42:11), excluding there¬ 
by any similarity between God and human 
beings, and that God simply “formed” 
(sawwarnakum) human beings, giving them 
beautiful forms {fa-ahsana suwarakum, cf. 

Q 7:11; 64:3). While, in his act of creation, 
God “composed” the human beings in the 
form he wished to give them (q 82:8), God 
himself remained untouched by any com¬ 
position. The perception that God saw his 
own image, i.e. his face or form (sura), for 
the first time mirrored in the waters of the 
primal sea is an extra-qur’anic develop¬ 
ment of hadith literature. The Qur’an does 
not speak of the figure or body of God as a 
single or composite entity. Also, it mentions 
neither God’s ear (see ears), though he is 
“the all-hearing,” ( al-sami\ see seeing and 
hearing; hearing and deafness), nor his 
mouth and tongue, though God has the 
preeminent quality of speech (q.v.) and 


commands, forbids, promises or threatens 
in the Qur’an. Likewise, there is no men¬ 
tion of his sex (though the masculine pro¬ 
noun is used consistently with reference to 
God in the Qur’an; see gender; sex and 
sexuality) nor of his nose, arm, fist, feet 
(q.v.), heart and beard (cf. van Ess, tg, iv, 
396-401). 

Very explicitly, however, the Qur’an de¬ 
scribes God as having a face (q 2:115; 2:272; 
6:52; 13:22; 18:28; see face of god) and 
eyes (q 11:37; 23:27; 52:48; 54^4) or an eye 
(q 20:39) as well as possesing a hand 
(ft 373; 5: 6 4; 48:10; 57:29), two hands 
(a 5: 6 4; 38:75) or a grasp (q 39:67) and, 
somewhat obscurely, also a “side” (q 39:56) 
and a “leg” (q 68:42). Though the word 
wajh, “face,” may be taken as denoting 
generally the self (nafs or dhat) when rela¬ 
ted to human beings in the Qur’an (cf. 

Q 2:112; 3:20; 4:125; 6:79; 10:105; 30:30, 43; 
31:22; 39:24), it has a particular metaphori¬ 
cal impact when predicated about God. 
Two famous qur’anic verses proclaim: “all 
that dwells upon the earth is perishing, yet 
still abides the face of your lord, majestic, 
splendid” (q 55:26-7) and, “all things per¬ 
ish, except his face” (q 28:88). Human be¬ 
ings are “desirous of God’s face” ( ibtigha’a 
wajhi llahi, Q 2:272; 13:22), asking for his 
favor, and “seek his face” ( yunduna wajhahu, 
Q 6:52; 18:28) in their prayer (cf. J.M.S. 
Baljon, To seek, 263). They act for the sake 
of God’s face, feeding the needy (see 
poverty and the poor), the orphan (see 
orphans) and the captive (see captives) 
only “for the face of God” (li-wajhi llahi) 
without any desire for recompense or grati¬ 
tude (q 76:8-9; see almsgiving). Wherever 
human beings turn, “there is the face of 
God” (fa-thamma wajhu llahi) to whom be¬ 
long the east and the west (q 2:115). The 
metaphor of the face of God, stressing 
both God’s omnipresence and the innate 
desire of humans for God, finds an echo in 
a unique divine utterance in the Qur’an, 
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one that provides a parallel image for the 
divine presence, “We are nearer to him 
than the jugular vein” (q 50:16). 

The face of God, taken literally, raised 
the question of whether the divine counte¬ 
nance could be seen by human eyes in the 
beatific vision (ru’yat Allah). According to 
the Qur’an, God could not be seen be¬ 
cause “the eyes attain him not” {la tudrikuhu 
l-absaru, q 6:103) and God speaks to mor¬ 
tals “from behind a veil” (q.v.; min wara’i 
hijabin, q 42:51). Even Mount Sinai (q.v.) 
crumbled to dust when God appeared in a 
theophany before Moses (q.v.; 0,7:143). On 
the other hand, q 75:22-3 proclaimed 
that, on the day of judgment, “faces shall 
be radiant, gazing upon their lord (ila 
rabbihd ndgiratun)” and verses 10:26 and 
50:35 intimated that “the surplus” {ziyada, 
Q, 10:26) and the “yet more” ( mazid 
Q. 50:35)) promised to the upright, referred 
to their vison of God (cf. D. Gimaret, La 
doctrine, 329-44; van Ess, tg, iv, 411-15). 

Interpreted in this way, it soon became 
necessary to make theological distinctions 
between the vision of God in this world 
and the hereafter (see eschatology), and 
its occurrence with the physical eyes (bi-l- 
absar) or the eyes of the heart (bi-l-qalb). 
Moreover, the only human being capable 
of seeing God in the Qur’an is none other 
than Muhammad who experienced two 
visions of God as stated in q 53:5-18 (cf. 
81:19-25). According to early qur’anic exe¬ 
gesis, which seems to be closest to the 
qur’anic text, the Prophet saw God with 
his own eyes. Thus hadith literature called 
Muhammad God’s beloved (habib Allah), 
who saw God and engaged in intimate col¬ 
loquy with him, reaching nearer to God 
than Abraham (q.v.), God’s friend (khalil 
Allah), and drawing closer to God than 
Moses whom God had addressed on 
Mount Sinai (kalim Allah). Eventually, 
Muhammad’s vision of God was inter¬ 
twined with the legends that developed 


around his nocturnal journey (isra), 
vaguely intimated by q 17:1, and the story 
of his heavenly ascent (mi'raj), later devel¬ 
oped jointly in hadith literature into a 
major topic of his prophetic mission (see 
ascension). The phrase that his “heart (al- 
fu ad) lied not of what he saw” (q 53:11) 
facilitated the interpretation that Mu¬ 
hammad saw God with his heart, i.e. in 
a dream vision (see dreams and sleep; 
visions), and the reference that “he 
saw him another time by the lote-tree 
of the boundary” {‘inda sidrati l-muntaha, 

Q. 53:13-4; see agriculture and vege¬ 
tation) made it possible to speak of a veil 
having separated Muhammad from his 
lord in this encounter. The assertions that, 
at the height of the Prophet’s heavenly as¬ 
cent, God laid his hand on Muhammad’s 
head or his shoulders or touched his heart 
are not found in the Qur’an, rather they 
are gestures of prophetic initiation re¬ 
corded in hadith literature, not unlike the 
account of the angels opening Muham¬ 
mad’s breast (cf. H. Birkeland, The legend). 

In another metaphor of the Qur’an, 
God’s eyes are cited in the plural, rather 
than in the dual, which would have been 
required grammatically to convey bodily 
features unequivocally. The one passage 
that quotes God’s eye in the singular refers 
to his love for the young Moses, watching 
over him “with divine care,” i.e. literally 
“my eye” ( 'aid 'aym, q 20:39). The phrase, 
“under our eyes” (bi-a’yunina) occurs with 
reference to God’s care for his prophets 
(see prophets and prophethood), e.g. 
Noah is asked to “build the ark under our 
eyes” (q 11:37; 23:27; cf. 54:14), and Mu¬ 
hammad is assured by God that he is “un¬ 
der our eyes” (q 52:48). The phras e.,fijanbi 
llahi (q 39:56), literally “in the side of 
God,” expressed regret for negligence “to¬ 
ward” God, while the enigmatic phrase, 
“upon the day when the leg (saq) shall be 
bared” (q 68:42) left obscure what was 
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meant by God’s (?) leg or calf being re¬ 
vealed on the day of resurrection (cf. van 
Ess, tg, iv, 400-1). 

The qur’anic context also seems to argue 
for a not too literal understanding of God’s 
hand or hands. For, “surely bounty (see 
grace; blessing) is in the hand of God” 
(bi-yadi llahi, q 3:73; 57:29; cf. 5:64; 48:10), 
appears as an expression for God as the 
source of divine favor and, “but his two 
hands are outspread” (balyaddhu mabsutatan, 
q 5:64) hints at divine sustenance being 
given freely and generously to all human 
beings. The expression, “God’s hand is fet¬ 
tered” (j vadu llahi maghlulatun, q 5:64), how¬ 
ever, sounds rather anthromorphic in the 
Qur’an where it is cited as an expression 
uttered by the Jews who are reproached for 
it. The two most crucial verses implying 
metaphorical understanding of God’s 
hands are q 38:75 and 39:67. In q 38:75 
Adam (see adam and eve) is said to have 
been shaped by God’s own two hands as 
Iblis (see devil) is reproached by God for 
not having prostrated (see bowing and 
prostration) with all the other angels 
“before what I created with my own hands 
(lima khalaqtu bi-yadayya)." In q 39:67 God 
is depicted as holding the whole world in 
his hand, “the earth altogether shall be in 
his grasp (qabdatuhu) on the day of resur¬ 
rection, and the heavens shall be rolled up 
in his right hand (bi-yaminihi )There is 
no reference to the left hand of God nor 
any mention of the finger of God in the 
Qur’an. In the works of qur’anic exegesis, 
however, God was portrayed in pre-exis¬ 
tence as holding the souls of the believers 
between two fingers and turning them 
back and forth to determine their fate and 
destiny (R. Gramlich, Muhammad al- 
Gazzalis Lehre, 64). God’s foot is not men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an when he restrains 
hell’s voracity (cf. q 50:30), but hadlth 
literature places his foot (qadam) in hell- 
fire to smother it (see hell and hellfire; 


fire). When God “comes” with his angels, 
rank upon rank, to render judgment over 
humanity (q 2:210; 6:158; 89:22), there is 
no mention of his footstep. Likewise, God’s 
footprint does not appear in the Qur’an 
but, within a century after Muhammad’s 
death, the Dome of the Rock had been 
built in Jerusalem and memories of God’s 
footprint in the rock were later trans¬ 
formed into the one Muhammad left be¬ 
hind when he ascended to heaven (cf. 
q 17:1 and R. Paret, Da Koran, 295-6). 

Jerusalem (q.v.) was also known in Mu¬ 
hammad’s time as the place where God sat 
down on a throne after completing his 
work of creation and where he would sit 
again at the end of time holding his final 
judgment of humanity (T, O’Shaughnessy, 
God’s throne, 202). The Qur’an does not 
refer to this geographical scenario, which 
can be traced in Jewish tradition (cf. Eze- 
chiel 1:10) and is taken up in hadlth litera¬ 
ture. Rather, the Qur’an stresses the image 
of God sitting on a throne, the symbol of 
his power and presence (G. Vitestam, ‘Arsh 
and KursI, 369 f.). God does not move 
about in the Qur’an, he is seated on his 
throne, ruling over creation in majesty and 
splendor. “Sitting back on the throne” 
{istawd did l-'arsh, q 7:54; 10:3; 20:5; 

25:59; 32:4; 57 : 4) like a king, he neither 
wears a crown nor holds a scepter in the 
Qur’an. The term kursi for “throne” ap¬ 
pears twice in the Qur’an, once in refer¬ 
ence to Solomon’s throne (q 38:34; cf., 
however, q 27:38, 41-2, ‘“arsh") and once 
as God’s throne encompassing heaven and 
earth in the famous Throne Verse 
(q 2:255). The term 'arsh is employed in 
phrases such as “lord of the throne” (rabb 
al-'arsh, q 21:22; 23:86, 116; 27:26; 43:82) 
and “possessor of the throne” (dhu l- 'arsh, 
q 40:15; 85:15; cf. 17:42; 81:20). It is also 
used when the Qur’an states that God’s 
throne is carried and encircled by angels 
proclaiming the praise of their lord 
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(Q. 39 : 75> 4°7; 69:17) and that “his throne 
was upon the waters” (q, 11:7). Not fatigued 
by his work of creation (q 2:255; 50:38), 
God is seated on his throne in a relaxed 
fashion and, on the day of judgment, offers 
his elect Prophet a seat on it next to him¬ 
self according to the commentary on the 
“laudable station” (maqam mahmud), enig¬ 
matically cited in q 17:79. Much exegetical 
acumen was also devoted to questions of 
the throne’s precise location, i.e. whether 
God was in the clouds before he created 
the throne, whether he sat above it or on it, 
and in which way he surpassed the throne 
that encompassed the heavens and the 
earth (van Ess, tg, iv, 402-11). 

It is possible that the throne of God rest¬ 
ing “upon the waters” (q, 11:7) was impli¬ 
citly understood in the Qur’an, not unlike 
in Jewish tradition, as made of light, per¬ 
haps appearing as a reflection of divine 
tight in the waters of the primal sea (see 
water). More explicitly though, God him¬ 
self is called, “the tight of the heavens and 
the earth (Allahu nuru l-samawati wa l-ard)” 
in the famous Light Verse of the Qur’an 
(q, 24:35). The imagery of this verse is 
unique and highly complicated by the met¬ 
aphor of the tight, depicted as placed in a 
niche wherein is a lamp made of glass and 
resembling a glittering star kindled from a 
celestial tree (G. Bowering, The tight verse, 
115-29). Muslim interpretations of this 
complex imagery reached from the com¬ 
parison of God with a being or substance 
of tight to a “man of light” who could be 
imagined as having five senses, just as tight, 
traditionally understood, has five colors (cf. 
H. Halm, Die islamische Gnosis, 145). This 
man of tight, possessed of limbs represent¬ 
ing the letters of the supreme name of 
God, collocated these letters in the act of 
creation to fashion the names of all things, 
whose shadows project the actual things 
that come into being on earth. In the Light 
Verse, the tight is qualified as “tight upon 


tight” (niirun 'ala nurin), a phrase recalling a 
formula of the Nicene Creed. In Muslim 
exegesis it came to be interpreted as the 
“tight” of the believers originating from 
the divine tight and returning into it. 

Other qur’anic passages citing the term 
“tight” referred simply to the tight of God 
(t) 9:32; 39:69; 61:8), the tight coming from 
God (q 5:15; 39:22) or the tight that God 
had sent down Q 4:174; 7:157; 64:8), facili¬ 
tating the less complicated interpretations 
of the tight as divine guidance or of God 
as the all-knowing and the guide. Mystic 
interpreters of the Qur’an, however, saw in 
the “tight of tight” a metaphorical refer¬ 
ence to a kind of Muslim logos represented 
by either Adam or Muhammad appearing 
in their tight nature as the first creation in 
preexistence (Bowering, Mystical, 149-153). 
Metaphysically inclined exegetes saw God 
as the primal tight and source of all being 
and contrasted the polarity of tight and 
darkness (q.v.) with the world of ideas and 
that of the bodies. Politically inclined 
interpreters, however, used the Light Verse 
to speak of the caliph (q.v.) as “the shadow 
of God on earth.” 

Major aspects of God in the Qur’an 
The reputedly earliest passage of the Qur¬ 
’an proclaimed by Muhammad introduces 
God as creator, “Recite, in the name of 
your lord who created” (Q 96:1). God’s act 
of creation is an act of his will. He has cre¬ 
ated the world by the decree of his eternal 
will (see eternity) and continues to main¬ 
tain it as long as he wishes. His act of cre¬ 
ative will is expressed in a command of his 
speech because God calls the things into 
being through his creative imperative. Cre¬ 
ation is seen in the Qur’an as God’s per¬ 
manent work, an understanding that sees 
creation as the ongoing existence of the 
world rather than as one single event at the 
beginning of the universe (q, 79:27-33; 
80:17-42; see cosmology). God is always 
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active conducting the affairs of the uni¬ 
verse; he never sits still. Even on the sev¬ 
enth day, he rules creation from the throne 
of his majesty (T. Nagel, Der Koran, 172-84). 
The Qur’an neither speaks of nothingness 
and chaos preceding creation nor offers a 
story of creation similar to that of the 
Book of Genesis. It includes, however, ref¬ 
erences to the creation in six days (q 7:54 
and parallels; cf. however, 41:9-12), which 
intimate some familiarity with the gist of 
the biblical story on the part of its listeners 
(see scripture and the Qur’an). Creation 
is not a unique moment at the beginning of 
time (q.v.) setting history in motion (see 
history and the Qur’an); rather, creation 
is a process experienced by humans as hap¬ 
pening at each and every moment. Cre¬ 
ation is seen in the Qur’an through the 
eyes of humans observing the world they 
experience around themselves rather than 
being viewed from its origin in God as its 
creator. God makes the heavens and the 
earth, looses the winds (see air and wind), 
sends down the rain, fortifies the land with 
the mountains, traces the rivers in its soil 
and places landmarks in its ground to 
guide humans (see geography; natural 
world and the Qur’an). The animals (see 
animal life) are created to serve humans 
and provide them with livestock, while the 
oceans yield fish and pearls (see hunting 
and fishing) and carry the ships (q.v.). 
Rain symbolizes the creative power of God 
in that it gives life to the land, makes grass 
(see grasses) grow and produces fruit of 
all sorts. God creates the human beings liv¬ 
ing in this world and after their death, in 
their resurrection, creates them again in 
the world to come. He who can make the 
desert sprout can also give new life to the 
dead. 

In the Qur’an God is called three times 
“the maker” (ban ', q 2:54 59:24), twice “the 
originator (badi) of the heavens and the 
earth” (q 2:117; 6:101), once “the shaper” 


( musawwir, q 59:24) and about half a dozen 
times, “the creator” ( khaliq , e.g. q 13:16) 
who is constantly creating ( khallaq, q 36:81) 
all things, with the Arabic root kh-l-q being 
employed very frequently to describe God’s 
creative activity in the Qur’an. God creates 
“what he wishes” ( mayasha\ q 3:47; 5:17; 
24:45; 28:68; 30:54; 39:4; 42:49) and gives 
existence by the divine command, “‘Be!,’ 
And it is” (kun!fa-yakun, q 2:117; 3:47, 59; 
6:73; 16:40; 19:35; 36:82: 40:68). God 
created the universe in truth and with a 
stated term (q 30:8) rather than in jest 
(q 44:38-9) or in vain (q 23:115; 38:27). He 
created the heavens and the earth (q 10:3) 
when he split the primal mass, “a mass all 
sewn up” (ratqan), into two (q 21:30). In six 
days he created the heavens and the earth 
(q 7:54) and what is between them (q 25:59) 
and brought all living beings out of the wa¬ 
ter (q 21:30). From the vapors rising from 
the waters the seven skies were formed 
(q 41:11). The vault of the heaven, which 
has no support (q 13:2), was adorned with 
the sun (q.v.), the moon (q.v.), the stars and 
the constellations (q 71:16; 78:13; 37:6; 

15:16; see planets and stars) to guide hu¬ 
mans in the darkness of the land and the 
sea (q 6:97). God created night and day 
(q 21:33), succeeding each other (q 24:44), 
and determined their extent and dura¬ 
tion (q 73:20; see day and night; day, 
times of). 

Following the angels as inhabitants of the 
earth, God created Adam, the first human 
being, as “successor” (khalijatan) to the an¬ 
gels on earth (q 2:30; the understanding of 
Adam as God’s viceroy or deputy is not 
borne out by the qur’anic text, cf. q 7:69; 
11:57 ar 'd R. Paret , Der Koran, 16). Creating 
Adam with his own two hands (q 38:75), 
God breathed his spirit into Adam 
(q 15:29; 38:72) and asked him to name the 
things, which the angels were unable to do 
(q 2:31-2). God shaped the human figure 
“in the fairest stature” (fi ahsani taqwim, 


£> 95:4), giving it proper proportions and 
erect posture, and shaping it in a balanced 
form. God “created you and formed you 
(khalaqaka fa-sawwaka) and balanced you 
(fa- ’a/lalaka) and composed you in whatso¬ 
ever form (sura) he wished” (<2 82:7-8; cf. 
18:37; 3:6). The Qur’an mentions four 
stages in the creation of humans (see bio¬ 
logy AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
life; clay): God created the first human 
being, Adam, from dust {min turabin, 

Q, 3 : 59)> procreating human beings through 
the sperm, shaping them individually to 
their complete figure, and finally making 
them male and female. “(God) created you 
of dust, then of a sperm-drop (min nutfa), 
then shaped you in the form of a man 
(rajulan )” (<2 18:37), and “then made you 
pairs” (<2 35:11), while other qur’anic verses 
state that God created every animal of 
water Q 24:45) and the jinn from a flame 
of fire 55:15). 

Two principal images are combined to 
depict the creation of humans: one, God 
created the human being of clay (fin, 

<2.6:2), clinging clay fin lazib, Q, 37:11), an 
extraction of clay [sulala, q 23:12), the 
potter’s clay (salsal, <2 55:14) or stinking 
mud (hama 1 masnun, Q_ 15:28), and, two, of 
a sperm-drop (nutfa), a drop of water 
(q. 25:54) or a blood-clot (‘alaq, Q_ 96:2, 
! alaqa, <2 22:5; 40:67; see blood and 
blood clot). (2 23:12-4 describes the pro¬ 
cess in detail, “We (God) created man of 
an extraction of clay, then we set him, a 
drop, in a receptacle secure, then we 
created of the drop a clot (’alaqa), then we 
created of the clot a tissue (mudgha), then 
we created of the tissue bones, then we 
garmented the bones in flesh.” Other de¬ 
pictions are added in the Qur’an: “God 
caused you to spring up (anbatakum) from 
the earth” (q 71:17); “He created you in 
your mothers’ wombs, creation after cre¬ 
ation” ( khalqan min ba’di khalqin, q 39:6); 


“He it is who created of water a mortal 
(basharan), and made him kindred of blood 
and marriage” (q 25:54; see kinship; 
marriage and divorce); “We have 
created you male and female, and ap- 
pointeed you races and tribes” (<2 49:13; see 
tribes and clans). Another image implies 
the creation of Adam and his mate, “He 
created you of a single soul (min nafsin 
wahidatin) and from it created its mate, and 
from the pair of them scattered abroad 
many men and women” (q 4:1; cf. 7:189; 
39:6; 6:98; 16:72; 30:21), called “children of 
Adam” ( bamAdam, q 7:26-7, 31, 35, 172; 
17:70; 36:60). In creating the human being, 
God also determined for him “a stated 
term” of life (ajalun musamma). “He it is 
who created you of clay and then fixed a 
term — and a term is stated in his keep- 
ing” (<2 6:2). “From a sperm-drop! he 
created him and determined him (qadda- 
rahu), then he makes the way easy for him. 
Then he caused him to die and buried 
him, then when he wills he raises him 
again” (q 80:19-22). “Surely we have 
created everything with a limit” ( bi-qadarin, 
<2 54:49). He is God, “who created and 
formed (fa-sawwa) and who determined 
(qaddara) and guided” (q 87:2-3). 

The theme of God as creator was central 
to the earliest layers of Muhammad’s proc¬ 
lamation of the Qur’an. The explicit mes¬ 
sage of God’s oneness, the core of Islamic 
monotheism, however, increasingly be¬ 
came the focus as the qur’anic proclama¬ 
tion progressed throughout Muhammad’s 
prophetic career. This uncompromising 
monotheism, known in hadlth literature 
and scholastic discourse by the extra- 
qur’anic term, tawhid, the profession that 
God is one, stands in the mind of Muslims 
as the foremost symbol of the Islamic 
creed (see creeds). In the Qur’an the pure 
profession of God’s oneness is seen as in¬ 
nate and common to all humans. It cannot 
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be altered because it has been rooted by 
God in their very nature as the primal reli¬ 
gion on which God created all of human¬ 
ity. “Set your face to the true religion, as a 
man of pure faith (hanifan), God’s original 
(jitrata llah) upon which he originated 
humanity. There is no changing God’s 
creation. That is the right religion (al-dinu 
l-qayyimu)” (q 30:30). The primal monothe¬ 
ism, called al-hamjiyya, by its oldest name 
antedating the use of “Islam (q.v.)” for the 
religion proclaimed by Muhammad, is 
documented by the wording of the qur- 
’anic text in the version of Ibn Mas'ud 
(d. 32/653; see codices of the qur’an; 

COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; READINGS OF 
the qur’an), “the true religion with God is 
al-hamjiyya ” (q 3:19; see hanif). This innate 
monotheism embeds the knowledge of 
God in the hearts of humans and forms 
“the convincing argument” ( al-hujjatu 
l-balighatu, Q 6:149) God has made in his 
judgment against humans should they have 
compromised the oneness of God. The 
profession of God’s oneness, “a straight 
path (drat mustaqvm, see path or way) on a 
right religion, the creed (milla) of Abra¬ 
ham, a man of pure faith, who was no 
idolater” (q 6:161), is upheld by Muham¬ 
mad who is commanded to say, “my 
prayer, my ritual sacrifice (q.v.), my living, 
my dying belong to God, the lord of all 
being. No associate has he” (la sharika lahu, 
Q 6:162-3). 

God is one, the unique sovereign of the 
heavens and the earth and the only ruler 
“who has no associate (shank) in the sover¬ 
eignty” (q 17:111; 25:2) and does not share 
his power with anyone. This categorical 
denial of any partner in divine power is an 
expression of the explicit rejection of shirk, 
the foremost religious crime in Islam, that 
of associating partners with God. The 
phrase is directed against pre-Islamic idol¬ 
atry or polytheism and, equally, against the 


Christian doctrine of divine sonship be¬ 
cause Q 17:111, which is engraved in the 
outer hall of the Dome of the Rock, point¬ 
edly adds, “who has not taken to himself 
an offspring (lam yattakhidh waladan).” 

Q 25:2 repeats the phrase and Q 19:35 proj¬ 
ects the polemics (see polemic and pole¬ 
mical language) onto Jesus (q.v.), son of 
Mary (q.v.), “it is not for God to take to 
himself an offspring” (cf. also Q 2:116). The 
language of the Qur’an is multivalent in 
this case: it may refer to ancient Arab dei¬ 
ties, such as the daughters of Allah, al-Lat, 
Manat and al-‘Uzza (q 53:19-20; 16:57-9; 
52:39), and/or to polemics against the 
Christian belief in the son of God because 
the term walad, “offspring,” can be mascu¬ 
line or feminine, singular or plural, and the 
term lam yattakhidh, “has not taken,” can 
imply adoption or generation. The cate¬ 
gorical denial of associating partners with 
God is reiterated in the passage, “He has 
taken to himself neither a consort (sahiba) 
nor an offspring.” (q 72:3; cf. 6:101). 

Most pointedly, however, the denial of 
shirk is expressed in the pithy verses of 
Q 112:1-4, “Say, he is God, one (ahad), God, 
the impenetrable. He has not begotten nor 
has he been begotten (lamyalid wa-lam 
yulad), and no one is equal to him.” This 
short sura lays great stress on rejecting the 
idea of generation within the concept of 
God and denies the Nicean creed, “begot¬ 
ten, not made,” in the nutshell of a qur- 
’anic credal formula proclaiming God as 
one. Other phrases reinforce this strict 
monotheism of the Qur’an, “Say, he is 
only one God” (qul innama huwa ilahun wahi- 
dun, Q 6:19; cf. 16:51; 14:52; 4:171), “your 
God is one God” ( annama ilahukum ilahun 
wahidun, Q 18:110; 21:108; 41:6; cf. 2:163; 
16:22; 22:34), “no god is there but one 
God” ( wa-ma min ildhin ilia ilahun wahidun, 

Q 5:73) and, “surely your God is one” (inna 
ilahakum la-wahidun, Q 37:4). The same 
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monotheistic stress is achieved with the 
help of a divine name, “Glory be to him! 
He is God, the one, the omnipotent” ( al- 
wahidu l-qahhar, q 39:4; 12:39; 13:16; 40:16; 
14:48) and reinforced by the statement that 
“God is sufficient to himself” ( anna Ilaha 
gham, q 2:267). 

One set of verses stressing directly divine 
oneness in the sense of God’s singularity, 
may be seen in select qur’anic statements, 
when God refers to himself, “I am” (and), 
sometimes emphatically, “Verily, I” (inm), 
and “Verily, I am” (imam and). Expressions 
such as, “I am the one who turns toward 
you (al-tawwab), the compassionate” 

(q, 2:160) or, “I am the forgiving, the com¬ 
passionate” (q 15:49) or, “I am God, the 
mighty, the wise” (q 27:9) are somewhat 
formulaic. Other expressions are explicit 
about the self reference, “there is no god 
but I (la ilaha ilia and), so fear me” (q 16:2), 
“there is no god but I, so serve me” 

(q, 20:14) or, “I am your lord (and rabbukum), 
so fear me” (<4 23:52), “I am your lord (and 
rabbukum), so serve me” (q 21:92). Yet an¬ 
other passage places God emphatically at 
the beginning and end of human life, “He 
(God) said, I give life and I make to die” 

(q, 2:258). The intensity of self reference is 
increased in phrases such as, “verily, I am 
making” ( inmjd’ilun, O 2:30) or, “verily, I 
am creating a mortal” (inm khaliqun basha- 
ran, q 15:28; 38:71). The most crucial pas¬ 
sage proclaiming God’s self assertion is 
q 20:12-4, in which God addresses Moses, 
“Verily, I am God; there is no god but I 
(innam and llahu la ilaha ilia and), so serve 
me” (q 20:14; cf. 21:25). The qur’anic 
wording, however, falls short of the full 
divine self-revelation expressed by the 
biblical, “I am who I am” (Exodus 3:14). 

There are hundreds of verses in the 
Qur’an which give emphasis to divine om¬ 
nipotence, insist on the unimpeachable 
power of the divine decree, raise the ques¬ 


tion of human responsibility (see freedom 
and predestination), discuss divine retri¬ 
bution for human action in this world, 
good or bad, imply the problem of predes¬ 
tination, open the metaphysical treatment 
of human freedom and offer prooftexts for 
the theological discussion of evil and its 
origin (cf. W.M. Watt, Free will and predesti¬ 
nation). These issues are discussed at great 
length in the theological literature of Is¬ 
lam, their inclusive recital in this context, 
however, could only list a multitude of 
qur’anic verses and open issues related to 
qur’anic phrases that have been inter¬ 
preted variously in Islamic exegetical liter¬ 
ature. The natural environment for their 
discussion are works on Islamic religious 
thought rather than one devoted only to 
the Qur’an (cf. W.M. Watt, Formative period). 
Some characteristic examples, however, 
may illustrate the plethora of these points. 
“God created you and that which you 
make” (<4 37:96). “Whatever good visits 
you, it comes from God; whatever evil vis¬ 
its you is of yourself” (q 4:79). “God 
charges no soul save to its capacity; stand¬ 
ing to its account is what it has earned and 
against its account what it has merited” 

(q 2:286). “Each soul shall be recompensed 
for that it has earned” (q 40:17). Upon the 
day of judgment, “whoever has done an 
atom’s weight of good shall see it, and 
whoever has done an atom’s weight of evil 
shall see it” (q 99:7-8). God “leads astray 
whom he wishes and guides whom he 
wishes” (q 14:4; 16:93; 35 :S ; 6:39. 125)- 
“bestows his bounty upon whomever he 
wishes” (q 57:21) and “admits whomever 
he wishes into his mercy” (q 42:8). God 
has “laid veils on their hearts lest they un¬ 
derstand it, and in their ears heaviness” 

(q 18:57). “God has led him (i.e. man) 
astray out of a knowledge, and set a seal 
upon his hearing and his heart, and laid a 
covering on his eyes” (q 45:23). Addressing 
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God, the Qur'an sums up, “You exalt 
whom you wish and you abase whom you 
wish” Q 3:26). 

Gerhard Bowering 
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Gog and Magog 

Two peoples known to Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian eschatology and similarly associated 
by the Qur’an and Muslim tradition with 
events at the end of time. The coming of 
Gog and Magog (Ar. Yajuj and Majuj or 
Ya’juj and Ma’juj), according to one 
hadlth, will be one of ten principal “signs 
of the hour” (Muslim, Sahth [K. Fitan], 
xviii, 27; Nu'aym b. Hammad, Fitan, 404, 
406); the two will be set loose upon the 
earth to work their evil in anticipation of 
the apocalyptic descent of Jesus (q.v.; see 
also apocalypse). 

Muslim tradition generally identifies Gog 
and Magog as two peoples descended from 
the biblical Japheth ( Gen 10:2), also held to 
have fathered the Turks (Tabari, Ta’rlkh, i, 
2, id., Flistory, ii, 11; Baydawl, Anwar, ii, 

22 f., with variants given; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, 
iii, 102 [ad Q, 18:94]). I n taking the two 
names to designate entire peoples rather 
than individuals, Muslim tradition is con¬ 
sistent with post-biblical Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian writing on the subject, which had long 
since modified the biblical picture [Ezek 38 
and 39) of an individual named Gog ruling 
the land of Magog (cf. Gressman, Ursprung, 
181 f.; Alexander, Apocalyptic tradition, 190 £). 

The names Yajuj and Majuj appear twice 
in the Qur’an, both times in apparently es¬ 
chatological contexts (see eschatology). 
At Q 21:96-7, the day of judgment (see 
last judgment) will occur only after “Gog 
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and Magog are unloosed, and they slide 
down out of every slope, and the true 
promise has drawn near.” More context is 
supplied at Q. 18:94-8, where reference to 
Gog and Magog is embedded in the 
Qur'an’s extended account of Alexander 
the Great (q 18:83 £; see Alexander). 
There, Dhu 1-Qarnayn (Alexander) agrees 
to build a barrier against Gog and Magog, 
who are to be prevented from sowing cor¬ 
ruption in the land until “the lord’s prom¬ 
ise comes to pass.” This conflation of the 
biblical-haggadic Gog and Magog with the 
Alexander legend is not unique to the 
Qur’an; it is attested in the early sixth- 
century Syriac Christian “Legend of Alex¬ 
ander” and in a homiletic poem by Jacob 
of Sarug (d. 521 C.E.), both of which con¬ 
tain other suggestive parallels to Q 18:83 £ 
(The former is edited and translated by 
Budge, History, 255-75 [text], 144-61 
[trans.]; the latter is translated at Budge, 
163-200. For specific parallels to the 
qur’anic passage, see Anderson, Inclosed 
nations, 28 f.; Friedlaender, Chadhirlegende, 

51; Noldeke, Beitrage, 32 f.) 

Further details about Gog and Magog 
can be found in Muslim tradition. The two 
peoples are human or semi-human (ac¬ 
cording to one report, they are the product 
of Adam’s sperm mixed with soil, and thus 
not descended from Eve; see ad am and 
eve), and possess certain monstrous or ani¬ 
malistic physical qualities. They graze as 
wild beasts and hunt their prey as preda¬ 
tory animals, eating vermin such as snakes 
and scorpions as well as human flesh and 
the placentas of their wives. According to 
some reports, Gog and Magog are dwarfs 
with claws and fangs, and with enough fur 
to protect them against heat and cold; ac¬ 
cording to others, they are of three physi¬ 
cal types: one as tall as cedars, a second as 
broad as they are tall, and a third able to 
use their giant ears as covering for their 
bodies. They are said to howl like dogs and 


copulate like animals. If given free reign, 
their numbers would soon cover the entire 
world, as not one among them dies before 
leaving a thousand others in its place; as it 
now stands, they constitute six-sevenths of 
the world. (These and other details can be 
found at Nu'aym b. Hammad, Fitan, 397 £; 
and Tabari, Tafsir, xvi, 19 £; xvii, 88 f.) 

A rough picture of Gog and Magog’s role 
at the end of time emerges from various 
hadlths (see hadith and the Qur’an). 
Imprisoned behind Alexander’s gate, they 
continue to try to escape by tunneling un¬ 
der it, devouring it or climbing over it; 
each night, however, their progress is set 
back as God repairs the breaches in the 
wall. According to one report, Dhu 1- 
Qarnayn set above it a stone eagle that 
screams an alarm each time Gog and 
Magog approach. The alarm summons 
Khidr (see khadir/khidr) and Ilyas (see 
Elijah; dhu l-kifl), who reassure the 
frightened people in the area, and petition 
God to restore the gate to its original con¬ 
dition (Friedlaender, Chadhirlegende, 149; 
Arabic text of ‘Umara at 315). When the 
day of judgment arrives, Gog and Magog 
will finally be allowed to emerge into the 
world, devouring crops and consuming the 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, or 
Lake Tiberius, or all the waters of the 
earth. People will flee to cities and fortified 
places as Gog and Magog, having van¬ 
quished the inhabitants of the earth, now 
turn their attention to the heavens. In re¬ 
sponse to Jesus’ petitions, God will send 
down worms to clog the nostrils and ears 
(or necks) of Gog and Magog. The stench 
of their dead will fill the earth, until God 
sends a cleansing rain and birds deposit the 
remains of Gog and Magog in the sea. 
Meanwhile, animals fatten themselves on 
the corpses (Tabari, Tafsir, xvi, 21; xvii, 

88 £.; Tirmidhl, Jami j [K. Fitan], bab 59 
[no. 2240]; Nu'aym b. Hammad, Fitan, 

398; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 510 £). Their 
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fate is well-deserved, as Gog and Magog 
had rejected Islam offered to them by 
the Prophet during his night journey (see 
ascension; Tabari, Ta’nkh, i, 70; id., 

History, i, 237-8; Nu'aym b. Hammad, 

Fitan, 404). 

Neither details about Gog and Magog’s 
physical appearance and behavior nor 
their precise role at the end of time, can be 
found in the Qur’an itself. These are pre¬ 
sumably the products of Muslim reflection 
on an older set of legends, some of which 
can be found in the Syriac materials al¬ 
ready mentioned as well as in the mid¬ 
seventh-century Syriac apocalypse pseudo- 
Methodius (see e.g. Palmer, Seventh century, 
239; Alexander, Apocalyptic tradition, 49). In 
any case, the gate of Alexander and the 
home territory of Gog and Magog piqued 
the Muslim imagination to the extent that 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Wathiq (r. 227-232/ 
842-847) is supposed to have sent an expe¬ 
dition in 842 to locate the gate. The report 
of the expedition leader Sallam the Inter¬ 
preter, preserved by Ibn Khurradadhbih 
(Masalik, 162-70), seems largely a wonder- 
tale and may owe something to the Syriac 
“Legend of Alexander” (Noldeke, Bei- 
tragc, 33). 

Keith Lewinstein 
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Gold 

A yellow metallic element, the most pre¬ 
cious metal used as a common medium of 
commercial exchange. Gold (Ar. dhahab) is 
attested eight times in the Qur’an (03:14, 
91; 9:34; 18:31; 22:23; 35:33; 43:53, 71). Four 
verses mention gold in the context of the 
pleasures and luxury the believers will 
enjoy in paradise (q.v.; (y 18:31; 22:23; 

35:33; 43:71; see REWARD AND PUNISH¬ 
MENT). These verses are very similar in 
content. They refer to the economic value 
of gold and the materialistic wealth (q.v.) 
symbolized by jewels and clothes. In this 
context, gold, silver, pearls, brocade and 
silk (q.v.) simply denote precious materials 
(see METALS AND MINERALS). Thus the 
“bracelets of gold” (q, 18:31) can elsewhere 
be “bracelets of silver” (q 76:2^. 

Gold, silver and silk are often mentioned 
together in the collections of hadiths and 
fatwas, as well as in the tafsir literature. 
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Wearing gold and silk, however, is re¬ 
stricted to women. Abu DawUd (d. 275/ 
888) and al-Nasa’i (d. 303/915) record that 
‘All b. Abl Talib (q.v.) took silk in his right 
hand and gold in his left hand and said: 
“These two are forbidden to the men of 
my nation (ummati)” (Ibn Baz, Fatawa, iii, 
ig4). Men are only allowed to wear silver 
(Qurtubl, Jdmi xii, 29). Gold and silk be¬ 
long to a category of things disapproved of 
in this world, but explicidy allowed in par¬ 
adise and even emphasized as special de¬ 
lights that the believers will enjoy there (cf. 
also the prohibition of wine; see intoxi¬ 
cants; cups and vessels). According to 
0,43:71, golden platters in paradise contain 
“whatever the souls desire.” In this life, 
however, those who drink from silver and 
golden vessels will feel the fire (q.v.) of hell 
(q.v.) in their stomachs (Muslim, SahTh, vi, 
135). Only in 0 43 : 53 is there an allusion to 
gold (specifically, bracelets of gold) as be¬ 
ing among the insignia of earthly sover¬ 
eignty and honesty. The fact that Moses 
(q.v.) lacks these insignia is used by Pha¬ 
raoh (q.v.) to underscore his contemptibil- 
ity and insincerity (QurtubT, Jdmi ) xv, 100). 

Gold as well as silver (the two are paired 
in q 3:14 and 9:34) play an important sym¬ 
bolic role in religions. Gold symbolizes the 
incorruptible and imperishable. In some 
religious contexts, though, it has negative 
connotations, as evidenced in the Abraha- 
mic traditions (Carpenter, Gold, 68a/b). 
£9:34 points out the dangers of cheating 
(q.v.), greed (see avarice) and misbehavior 
caused by treasuring gold and silver for 
personal use, namely among rabbis and 
monks (see monasticism and monks; jews 
and Judaism; Christians and Christian¬ 
ity). Similarly, and again in the context of 
contrasting this world with the next, in 
a 3:14 “heaped-up heaps of gold and sil¬ 
ver” symbolize much wealth ( al-mal al- 
kathTr, Tabari, Tafsir, vi, 249-50), which peo¬ 
ple desire, among other things, in their life 


on earth, a 3:91 uses gold to delineate the 
difference between this- and other-worldly 
values: “Those who disbelieve and die in 
disbelief (see belief and unbelief), the 
earth full of gold would not be accepted 
from any one of them were it offered as a 
ransom. Theirs will be a painful doom and 
they will have no helpers.” 

Despite the ambivalent attitude towards 
the presence of gold in this world that is 
found in the Qur’an and Islamic literature, 
Muslim societies did find use for the mate¬ 
rial. In the materia medico, gold has not only 
been used as a remedy (eyes, heart, respi¬ 
ration), but also as a material for medical 
instruments (cauterization; cf. Leclerc, Ibn 
el-B'eithar, ii, no. 1007, 150 £). See also 
material culture and the qur’an. 

Hannelore Schonig 
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Goliath 

Foe of the Children of Israel (q.v.) slain by 
David (q.v.). Goliath’s name (JalUt; this 
Arabic rendition of the name is possibly 
influenced by the Heb. word for exile, galut; 
cf. Vajda, DjalUt) is mentioned three times 
in q 2:249-51 wherein he is portrayed as 
the ancient Israelites’ opponent in battle. 
The qur’anic account conflates the biblical 
story of Gideon’s conflict with the Midian- 
ites (see midian) — in particular the epi¬ 
sode wherein God instructed Gideon to 
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select only those men who drank from the 
river by scooping water with their hand 
(Judg 7:1-7) — with the account of the wars 
of Saul (q.v.) and David against the Philis¬ 
tines (/Sam 17). The “stories of the proph¬ 
ets” tradition (qisas al-atibiya) identifies 
Goliath as the king of the Amalakites; the 
biblical account identifies him as the cham¬ 
pion of the Philistines (/ Sam 17:4, 23). The 
qisas al-anbiya ’ tradition transforms the sim¬ 
ple phrase, “David slew Goliath” (q 2:151) 
into a tale, attributed to Wahb b. Munab- 
bih (d. 114/732), whose origins may be 
found in midrashic legend. In Wahb’s ac¬ 
count, David collected the stones of his 
ancestors Abraham (q.v.), Isaac (q.v.), and 
Jacob (q.v.) and put them in his satchel. 
When he confronted Goliath, he reached 
into his satchel and the three stones be¬ 
came one. After he placed it in his sling 
and threw it at Goliath, the single stone 
again became three. One stone penetrated 
Goliath’s helmet and slew him; the second 
vanquished his right flank; the third his left 
flank. Not surprisingly, the Muslim tradi¬ 
tion views the miraculous victory of the 
young David’s outnumbered forces over 
the formidable Goliath’s mighty host as a 
foreshadowing of the battle of Badr (q.v.). 
In fact, one finds the passage “Many a 
small band has, by God’s grace, van¬ 
quished a mighty army; God is with those 
who endure with fortitude” (q 2:249), cited 
in all sorts of accounts in which the smaller 
armies of the righteous (however defined 
by the author) defeat the larger armies of 
their opponents (see expeditions and 
battles; fighting). 
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Good and Evil 

Frequently paired terms that can connote 
moral qualities, ontological entites and cat¬ 
egories of judgment, both human and di¬ 
vine. The direct opposition of an abstract 
good and evil as moral or ontological cate¬ 
gories is not common in the Qur’an, nor 
are there terms that are necessarily always 
understood as “good” or “evil,” though 
many passages in the Qur’an are inter¬ 
preted to depend on the opposition of pos¬ 
itive and negative intentions and conse¬ 
quences. Note also that unlike the biblical 
account, in q 2:35 and 20:120 it is stated 
that it was the tree of life from which 
Adam and Eve (q.v.) were commanded to 
abstain in the garden of Eden. There is no 
mention of a tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil in the Qur’an (see intel¬ 
lect; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 

The word normally translated as “evil,” 
su\ occurs forty-three times as a noun, but 
is not always understood by Muslim com¬ 
mentary on the Qur’an as a reference to a 
moral or ontological category. Often the 
term refers to harm (q 7:73; 11:64; 20:22; 
26:156; 27:12; 28:32; 60:2), misfortune 
(ft 16:94; 27:62; 39:6 i; 40:45, 52) or God’s 
chastisement (q 6:157; 7:141, 167; 13:18-25; 
14:6; 27:5; 39:24, 47; see chastisement 
and punishment). Many verses refer to 
“evil” as the intention or consequence of 
actions (ft4:110, 123; 6:54; 12:25; 13:11; 
16:119; 33 :i 7 ; 4o:37; 47 :i 4)> though in some 
cases it appears that harm or misfortune 
can result from actions unrelated to a 
moral choice, q 7:165 refers to the general 
prohibition against evil, and q 9:37 seems 
to equate evil with unlawful actions (see 
lawful and unlawful). Joseph’s (q.v.) 
renunciation of Potiphar’s wife’s sexual 
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advances is described as avoiding evil 
deeds (q.v.) in q 12:24 and again in q 12:51 
and Q, 12:53. 

Evil is also taken as a sort of entity in the 
accusations made against Hud (q.v.) by his 
opponents in q 11:54, ar| d the evil that peo¬ 
ple deny in q 16:28 seems to be the 
“shame” that covers them on the day of 
judgment (see last judgment) in the pre¬ 
ceding verse, q 16:27. Muslim exegetes 
often interpret qur’anic references to Iblls 
and Satan (see devil) to cast him in the 
role of the personification of evil. Satan is 
cursed by God (q 15:39) and vows to lead 
astray (q.v.) many of Adam’s descendants 
(q 7:16-7; 17:64; 38:77-85). Closely related 
to these various uses of the term riTis the 
word sharr, occurring some 28 times in the 
Qur’an, often translated as “bad” and used 
to indicate that certain ideas or actions are 
considered to be unfortunate. 

One of the two words normally trans¬ 
lated as “good” occurs six times as a noun 
(husn) and nineteen times as an adjective 
(hasan). The term usually translated as 
“good deeds” (q.v.; hasana ) occurs twenty- 
six times with an additional three times in 
the plural (hasanat). q 27:11 states that God 
is forgiving and merciful when a person 
substitutes good (husn) for evil (sii), though 
some exegetes take this as a specific refer¬ 
ence to the messengers of God mentioned 
at the end of verse 10 (Tabarsi, Majma‘, 
xix, 202). According to the Kashshaf of al- 
Zamakhsharl (d. 538/1144), the “good” 
mentioned in q 27:11 is repentance from 
evil (see repentance and penance). 

Another word often translated as “good” 
(khayr) occurs 140 times in the nominative 
case and thirty-seven more times in the ac¬ 
cusative case, oftentimes used to denote a 
“good thing” without the object being 
specified. For example, in q 28:24, Moses 
(q.v.) asks God to send him something 
good, understood by several classical com¬ 
mentators to refer to food and clothing 


needed by Moses after his long trip to 
Midian (q.v.; Tabari, Tafsir. xx, 58-9; Ibn 
Kathlr, Tafsir, vi, 237). q 7:188 juxtaposes 
the multiplication of “good” (khayr) and 
the protection from “evil” (su) as the result 
of actions directed by divine knowledge of 
that which is hidden (see hidden and the 
hidden). These usages suggest that khayr, 
which can also be used with the meaning 
of “better,” is most appropriately opposite 
to those uses of su’xhaX. denote harm and 
misfortune. Closely related to these usages 
of khayr is the term salih, occurring numer¬ 
ous times in the Qur’an, sometimes trans¬ 
lated as “good,” but more commonly as 
“upright” or “righteous” in the sense of a 
person’s character and actions being suit¬ 
able to God’s design. 

Knowledge of good and evil 
Muslim exegetes contend that thinking 
about the cosmos and human experience 
leads to acknowledging the existence of 
God which, in turn, leads to doing good 
(see gratitude and ingratitude). Ac¬ 
cording to the Shf itc and Mu'tazilite exe- 
gete al-Tusi (d. 460/1067; Tibyan, vii, 

401-2), q 23:115 makes a connection be¬ 
tween God’s purpose in creating the world 
and the return of this creation to God 
without blemish. Commenting on q 23:115, 
Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373) writes that God 
created people for the express purpose of 
worship (q.v.; ‘ibada) and establishing the 
commands ( awamir, see commandments) of 
God on the earth {Tafsir, v, 459). 

Knowledge of God and of his intention 
that people do good is considered to be in¬ 
nate. q 91:7-10 lists the attributes which 
God created as part of each person’s 
awareness, including taqwa which is under¬ 
stood as balance and stability but also piety 
(q.v.) and fear (q.v.) of God. In his Jam?'on 
q 91:8, al-Qurtubi cites several reports in 
which taqwa is portrayed as a sort of con¬ 
science, that which protects one’s self from 
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the evil consequences of one’s actions. The 
positive result of taqwa is directing one’s 
conduct to the worship of God and the es¬ 
tablishing of his commands. 

q 7:172-3 also recounts how God re¬ 
vealed himself to the descendants of Adam 
(see adam and eve) before they were born, 
and how these descendants testified that 
they recognized God as their ford (q.v.). In 
his discussion of the “stories of the proph¬ 
ets” (qisas al-anbiya), Ibn Kathlr recounts a 
number of related reports in which God 
takes Adam’s descendants from his body. 
Some of these reports, such as those re¬ 
lated by Ibn ‘Abbas, concern Adam’s giv¬ 
ing part of his life span to David (q.v.; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, ed. al-GhamrawI, i, 197; 
ed. Shakir et al., iii, 42-3, no. 2270; Ibn 
Kathlr, Biddy a). Other reports, such as that 
transmitted by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab and 
recorded by Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796), re¬ 
flect the tradition that God showed Adam 
how some of his descendants would end up 
in paradise (q.v.) but others in hell (q.v.; 
Malik, Muwatta’, ii, 898-9; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, ed. al-Ghamrawi, i, 44-5; ed. 
Shakir et al., iii, 42-3, no. 2270; Ibn Kathlr, 
Bidaya, i, 8; see reward and punishment). 
Because of its proximity to the mention of 
the covenant (q.v.) with the Israelites (see 
children of Israel) in q 7:163-71, many 
Muslim exegetes stress that the verses of 
q 7:172-3 demonstrate the existence of a 
covenant between God and all humanity. It 
is further underscored that in q 7:173 God 
cautions people that they cannot now use 
ignorance (q.v.) as a defense of their evil 
deeds on the day of judgment. 

In addition, the Qur’an contains numer¬ 
ous accounts of the various prophets sent 
to different peoples in different times and 
places reminding them of their covenant 
obligation to worship God and to establish 
his commands on the earth (see prophets 
and prophethood). q 28:59 makes expli¬ 
cit that God did not destroy any peoples to 


whom he had not first sent a messenger 
(q.v.) reminding them of God and of their 
covenant with him (see punishment 
stories). To some of these messengers 
God also revealed books which contained 
accounts of the laws by which people were 
supposed to conduct themselves. Muslim 
exegetes emphasize that these qur’anic sto¬ 
ries of prophets and their ultimate rejec¬ 
tion by the peoples to whom they were sent 
underline the view of evil action as a will¬ 
ful act of disobedience (q.v.). 

Doing evil is thus not the result of igno¬ 
rance that God exists or ignorance of his 
commands. Because knowledge of God 
and of doing good is self-evident and peri¬ 
odically re-revealed, doing evil is a con¬ 
scious decision to disobey God’s com¬ 
mands. According to the interpretation of 
q 38:27, it is those who regard the creation 
of the heavens and earth as being without 
purpose, who will, as a consequence of 
their actions, be cast into the fire (q.v.) of 
hell. On q 2:11-2, the Mu'tazilite Ibn 
Kaysan (Abu Bakr al-Asamm, d. 200/816) 
remarks that even people who think they 
are doing good, when they deny the 
prophet Muhammad and the teaching of 
the Qur’an, are disobeying God (al- 
Qurtubl, Jdmi\ i, 255, 1.5). q 18:103-4 is 
interpreted similarly to mean that acts 
thought to be good but done without 
knowledge of God’s instructions are actu¬ 
ally fruitless and ultimately result in evil. 

Consequences of good and evil 
In keeping with the general association of 
evil with misfortune and of good with ben¬ 
efit, Muslim exegetes identify passages 
which represent this opposition in the sto¬ 
ries of the prophets. That these stories 
themselves are intended as further evi¬ 
dence of God’s instructions can be seen in 
the exegesis of q 29:67-9. In his Tafsir, Ibn 
Kathlr relates that these verses were origi¬ 
nally addressed to the Quraysh (q.v.) as a 


message that it is because of God’s protec¬ 
tion, not the false gods they themselves cre¬ 
ated, nor their own efforts, that Mecca 
(q.v.) had remained a safe sanctuary (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

Evil actions are those which are unpro¬ 
ductive or fruitless (batil), whereas good 
actions produce sound and proper benefit 
(salih). Muslim exegesis finds this juxtaposi¬ 
tion in numerous verses which stress the 
ephemeral nature of earthly accomplish¬ 
ments. Ibn Kathlr, in his Tafsir on Q_ 29:41, 
writes that those who deny the existence 
of God are like spiders who put their trust 
in their own creations, their webs made 
of silk and easily destroyed. Al-Tabari (d. 
310/923) in his Tafsir, reports on the au¬ 
thority of Ibn ‘Abbas that the last part of 
& 29:40, immediately preceding the para¬ 
ble of the spider (q.v.) in £ 29:41, refers to 
the story of Noah (q.v.) and the flood. This 
follows allusions in the preceding verses to 
the Pharaoh (q.v.), Haman (q.v.), Korah 
(q.v.), and the peoples of Lot (q.v.), Salih 
(q.v.), Hud, and Shu'ayb (q.v.) who exalted 
themselves rather than God on the earth 
(see arrogance; pride). 

Throughout the Qur’an, certain charac¬ 
ters are singled out for their attempts to 
achieve earthly fame in opposition to the 
prophets’ attempts to focus attention away 
from this world, and directly on the wor¬ 
ship of God. Pharaoh and Haman, men¬ 
tioned together as persecutors of the Isra¬ 
elites (q, 28:6, 8, 38; 40:36) and with Korah 
(q, 29:39; 40:24), seem to symbolize the out¬ 
right denial of God (see belief and un¬ 
belief) in the attempt to exalt oneself. In 
t) 28:4, for example, the Pharaoh is said to 
have exalted himself on the earth and, 
again in q 28:38, the Pharaoh and Haman 
plan to build a tower to the heavens to 
prove that the God of Moses is false. In 
Q, 79:24 the Pharaoh says plainly that he is 
God. Many Muslim exegetes point out that 


Korah’s fate of being swallowed by the 
earth (q 28:81) is in stark contrast to his 
own attempts to accumulate and claim 
earthly wealth (q.v.). 

The stories of the people of ‘Ad (q.v.) 
and Thamud (q.v.) are also particularly 
clear in showing the contrast between 
earthly fame and eternal damnation. 

Q 89:6-13 compares the buildings of ‘Ad 
that were created unlike any others in the 
land, the buildings of Thamud hewed out 
of rocks, and the city-building of the Pha¬ 
raoh (see geography), q 26:128-9 accuses 
the people of Thamud of using their 
buildings to guarantee their immortality 
through their fame. Yaqut, in his Buldan, 
reports an opinion that the city of Iram 
Dhat al-‘Imad (see iram), mentioned in 
Q, 89:7 in connection with the ‘Ad, was 
built between the Hadramawt and San'a in 
imitation of paradise by one of the descen¬ 
dants of 'Ad, and that God destroyed the 
city on account of its builder’s pride. Ac¬ 
cording to the exegesis of Q, 46:25 in al- 
Razi’s (d. 606/1210) Tafsir, God left only 
the ruins of the dwellings of the ‘Ad after 
their destruction as a testament to their 
refusal to recognize his providence. In 
Tabari’s Ta’rikh, it is reported that the 
wind or black birds carry away the people 
of ‘Ad from their houses, dropping them in 
the sea and leaving their houses as a sign of 
the artifices upon which they pinned their 
false hopes of immortality. The houses 
are left standing, but their treasury and 
their bodies are swept away by a noisy, 
roaring wind (sarsar). According to Nu- 
wayri (d. 733/ I 333; Mhdya, xiii, 73), the 
people of Thamud, secure in their houses 
against invaders and storms, are destroyed 
by the sound of the “scream” (sayha). 

In his Ta'rikh, al-Taban reports that the 
people of Thamud are said to have been 
made invulnerable by God, and given spe¬ 
cial skills to hew their houses out of the 
sides of mountains. The Sira of Ibn Ishaq 
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takes the mention of the houses of Tha¬ 
mud (in £> 26:149; 29:38; 89:9) as refer¬ 
ences to the ruins located at al-Hijr (see 
hijr), also called the “cities of Salih” 
(mada’in Salih), Nabataean ruins which the 
prophet Muhammad passed on his way to 
the raid on Tabuk (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
605; see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). The 
ruins of the people of Thamud, according 
to a tradition preserved by al-Bayhaqi (d. 
458/1066; Dala’il, v, 235), are called “al- 
Hijr” because of their status as a place 
that is interdicted or forbidden (hijr), a 
monument not to the immortality but to 
the infamy of the people of Thamud. 

Conclusions 

In contrast to the images of empty build¬ 
ings and ruins, Muslim exegetes point to 
the qur’anic images of fertility and life as 
evidence of the eventual vindication of 
good over evil. Noah is saved from the 
flood, Abraham (q.v.) from the fire, Moses 
from the Pharaoh, and Jesus (q.v.) from the 
Jews (see jews and Judaism). According to 
many Muslim exegetes, the message of the 
Qur’an here is that the prophet Muham¬ 
mad, and those who follow him, also will 
be saved. The people can choose to keep 
their primordial covenant with God and 
thus do good, or they can choose to deny 
God and rely on their own devices. Doing 
good and doing evil produce concrete re¬ 
sults both in this world and in the next. 

(For further discussion of the connection 
between faith and good works, see faith. 
See also ethics and the qur’an; 
obedience.) 

Brannon M. Wheeler 
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Good Deeds 

Meritorious acts that will accrue to an indi¬ 
vidual’s benefit on the day of judgment. 
The term normally translated as “good 
deeds” (hasana, pi. hasanat) occurs twenty- 
nine times in the Qur’an. Related are two 
words, usually translated as “good,” which 
occur as a noun (husn) six times, and as an 
adjective (hasan) nineteen times. Another 
term often translated as “good deeds” 
(salihat) is found 63 times in the Qur’an, 
but often with the sense of “good things” 
or actions which produce good things rath¬ 
er than actions which are consistent with 
God’s will. 

According to Muslim exegesis of the 
Qur’an, knowledge of good and evil is 
given to every person. Exegesis of Q, 7:172-3 
recounts how all of Adam’s (see adam and 
eve) descendants made a covenant (q.v.) 
with God before they were born. £> 91:7-10 
and 9:8 have been interpreted to indicate 
that all people possess a conscience that 
distinguishes good from evil. Acts of 
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worship are also equated with doing good 
deeds. Q_ 28:59 states that God has not de¬ 
stroyed a people (see punishment stories) 
to whom he has not first sent one of his 
messengers (see messenger) reminding 
them of God and the distinction between 
good and evil (q.v.). Commentary on 
Q 23:12 and 23:115 emphasizes that God 
created people for the express purpose of 
worshipping him. In his TafsTr on these 
verses, Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373) remarks 
that people were created for worship 
fibada) of God and for establishing his 
commands (awamir) on earth. In a general 
sense, to neglect the worship (q.v.) of God 
and obedience to his commands (see 
commandments) is to do evil, while to 
worship and follow God’s commands is to 
do good (see obedience). The conse¬ 
quence, then, of doing God’s will, which 
includes the rituals made obligatory upon 
people, is being saved from punishment in 
hell (q.v.) and rewarded with eternal life in 
heaven (q.v.) on the day of judment (see 
last judgment; reward and 
punishment). 

The required Muslim acts of worship are 
outlined in the Qur’an and more fully de¬ 
veloped in later Islamic legal codes derived 
from the Qur’an and the example of the 
prophet Muhammad (see hadTth and 
the qur’an; sunna). These rituals include 
prayer (q.v.; Q 11:114; 17:78-9; 20:130; 
30:17-8), fasting (q.v.; Q 2:184-5), almsgiving 
(q.v.; a 2:43, no, 177, 277; 4:162; 5:55), the 
pilgrimage (q.v.; a 2:158, 196-203; 3:97; 5:2; 
22:26-33) and, according to some schools of 
Muslim thought, striving in the service of 
God ( jihadJTsabTli llahi, a 2:216, 244; 9:20; 
22:78; 25:52; 26:69; 61:11; see jihad). In ad¬ 
dition to fulfilling these ritual obligations, 
doing good involves following the laws of 
God on earth, as these are expressed in the 
Qur’an and the example of the prophet 
Muhammad, and accumulated in what is 
known as the shari‘a (see law and the 
auR’AN). 


Good deeds also include spontaneous, 
non-prescribed acts that arise from ad¬ 
dressing situations in daily life with an atti¬ 
tude of serving God. The result of such 
acts is “sound” or “proper benefit” (salih), 
whereas not living with a focus on service 
of God produces “fruitless” or “unproduc¬ 
tive” (batil) results. The Qur’an often refers 
to people who do good as the “upright” 

(.salihun) who are worshippers of God 
(a 21:105; 22:14). The prophet sent to the 
people of Thamud (q.v.) is named Salih 

(q-v.; a 7:73-9; n:6i-8; 26:141-59; 27:45-53), 

which could be translated as “the one who 
does good.” According to a 4:69, those 
with whom God is pleased include the 
prophets ( nabiyyun, see prophets and 
prophethood), the righteous (siddTqun), 
the martyrs ( shuhada\ see martyr), and the 
upright (salihun). a 6:85 identifies Zecha- 
riah (q.v.), John the Baptist (q.v.), Jesus 
(q.v.), and Elijah (q.v.) as being among the 
upright (kullun mina l-salihm). See faith for 
a further discussion of the connection be¬ 
tween belief and good deeds; see also evil 
deeds; ethics and the Qur’an. 
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Good News 

Tidings of welcome events. In the Qur’an, 
“good news” ( bushra, as well as various per¬ 
mutations of the second verbal form of the 
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root b-sh-r) signifies the announcement of 
a birth and, by extension, other welcome 
occurrences. Thus, the prediction of Isaac 
(q.v.) and Jacob (q.v.) given to Sarah was 
good news (ft 11:69-74; 15:51-5; 29:31; 
37:100-1, 112; 51:28) as were the announce¬ 
ments of John the Baptist (q.v.) to Zecha- 
riah (q.v.; 0,3:39; 19:7) and of Jesus (q.v.) 
to Mary (q.v.; ft 3:45)- Jesus himself pro¬ 
claimed the good news of the coming of 
Muhammad (ft 61:6). The good news when 
the caravan (q.v.) found Joseph (q.v.) in the 
well ( ya-bushra, ft 12:19) is perhaps to be 
metaphorically related to the term’s use for 
annunciations, as may also be the case with 
the messenger (q.v.) who told Jacob that his 
son Joseph still lived and was thus a “bear¬ 
er of good news” ( bashir, ft 12:96). It is per¬ 
haps in an extended sense that the winds 
(see air and wind) bear good news (yursilu 
l-riyaha bushran): They go before God’s 
mercy (q.v.), bearing clouds and rain to 
parched deserts (ft 7:57; 25:48; such exten¬ 
sion does not, however, fully account for 
the statement at ft 30:46 that [God] sends 
winds as heralds of good news [yursila 
l-riyahi mubashshiratin], enabling ships [q.v.] 
to sail). The term can also be used ironi¬ 
cally, as when the Qur’an refers to the 
“good news” of the birth of a female 
child — addressing an audience for 
whom such news would not have been 
good at all (bushshira, ft 16:58-9; 43:16-7; 
see children; infanticide). 

In a broader signification, God has good 
news for those who abandon evil (see good 
and evil), who listen to the divine word 
and serve him (ft 39:17-8), who are pious 
(see piety) and his friends (ft 10:62-4; I 9 : 97i 
see friends and friendship), who believe 
(ft 2:25, 97, 223; 7:188; 10:2, 87; 18:2; 27:1-2; 
see belief and unbelief; faith), humble 
themselves (ft 22:34), submit (ft 16:89, I02 l 
see obedience; islam), do good (ft 2:25; 
17:9; 18:2; 22:37; 46:12; see good deeds) 
and are patient (ft 2:155; see trust and 
patience). Unfortunately, most reject the 


good news and consequendy neither hear 
nor know it (ft 34:28; 41:4; see gratitude 
AND ingratitude), 

God’s good news applies to both this life 
and the next (ft 10:62-4), banishing despair 
(q.v.; ft 15:55). The message of assurance 
and divine assistance given to the Muslims 
before the batde of Badr (q.v.) was bushra 
(ft 3:126; 8:10). Preeminentiy, though, the 
good news is the promise of paradise (q.v.) 
for the righteous. This is the message that 
Muhammad was told to convey (ft 2:25). 
Jesus brought good news ( mubashshiran, 
ft 61:6), and Moses and Aaron were or¬ 
dered to bring good news to the believers 
(ft 10:87). Such tidings are sent to all, but 
are conjoined with a warning to those who 
reject them (ft 17:9-10; see reward and 
punishment). Prophets bear these dual 
tidings (ft 2:213; 4:165; 6:48; 18:56; see 

PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOd). So it Was 
with Muhammad, who, like all prophets, is 
both a warner (q.v.; nadhif) and a bearer of 
good news ( bashir, ft 2:119; 5:19; 7:188; 10:2; 
11:2; 17:105; 19:97; 25:56; 33:45; 34:28; 
35:24; 48:8). The Qur’an itself has this 
dual function (ft 41:1-4). In fact, it is not 
only a bearer of good news (ft 17:9), but is 
good news (ft 16:89, 102; 27:1-2; 46:12). 
Thus, in addition to the human prophets 
and messengers, God conveys the good 
news through scripture (ft 18:2) and angelic 
messengers (ft 2:97; 3:39, 45; 15^1; 29:31; 
51:24-8; 69:74; cf. ft 3:126; 8:10). 

On judgment day (see last judgment), 
believers will receive the good news of 
their admission into the gardens of para¬ 
dise (ft 9:20-1; 18:2; 42:22-3; 57:12). In the 
eschatological context (see eschatology), 
bushra (or various permutations of the sec¬ 
ond verbal form of b-sh-r) can ironically 
denote the punishment of the wicked (3:21; 
4^38; 9:3, 345 3 I: 7; 45 :8 ; 8 4:24) for whom, 
in the strict sense, ultimately there will be 
no good news (ft 25:22; compare 17:10). 

Daniel C. Peterson 
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Gospel 

In Christianity, the “good news” preached 
about Jesus Christ; in the Qur’an, part of 
the divine message given to Jesus (q.v.). Of 
the twelve times the Gospel (al-injil) is 
mentioned in the Qur’an, in nine of them 
it occurs in conjunction with the mention 
of the Torah (q.v.; al-tawrat), as a scripture 
sent down by God (see scripture and the 
qur’an; book). Together with wisdom 
(q.v.; al-hikma), the Torah and the Gospel 
appear to comprise the ‘scripture’ (al-kitab) 
that the Qur’an says God taught to Jesus 
(q 3:48; 5:110). Twice the Qur’an says ex¬ 
plicitly that God brought Jesus the Gospel 
fe 5:46; 57:27). And once the Qur’an in¬ 
structs the ‘People of the Gospel’ to judge 
in accordance with that which God sent 
down to them (q 5:47; see Christians and 
Christianity). 

In a number of passages the Qur’an 
clearly presumes in its audience a prior 
knowledge of Gospel characters and nar¬ 
ratives (q.v.). In some passages the Qur’an 
closely parallels narratives to be found in 
the canonical, Christian Gospel (cf. e.g. 

Q 3:45-7); in others one finds some motifs 
familiar from the apocryphal Gospels of 
the Christians, or other sources of early 
Christian lore (cf. e.g. Q 5:110). A number 
of qur’anic sayings of Jesus, and narratives 
about him, have no known parallels in ex¬ 
tant Christian texts. What is more, the 
Qur’an clearly teaches that the future com¬ 
ing of Muhammad was written in both the 
Torah and the Gospel and was foretold by 
Jesus himself (cf. Q 7:157; 61:6). 

The Arabic word injil is ultimately de¬ 
rived from the Greek evangelion, but the 


exact philological path by which the term 
in its present form came into Arabic is un¬ 
clear (see foreign vocabulary). Noting 
that all but one of the mentions of the 
Gospel in the Qur’an are in suras tradi¬ 
tionally designated as ‘Medinan’ (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’An), Some 
scholars have suggested that the Ethiopic 
form of the word, wangel, is not only philo- 
logically, but chronologically the most 
likely ancestor of the Arabic term. 

Conceptually, in the Qur’anic view, the 
Gospel is a scripture that God gave to 
Jesus, on the order of the Torah that God 
gave to Moses (q.v.), and even on the order 
of the Qur’an that God gave to Muham¬ 
mad (cf. Q 9:111). Contrariwise, in the usual 
Christian view, the Gospel is the proclama¬ 
tion in the human community of the ‘good 
news’ of the salvation of all human beings 
that God has accomplished in Christ. Most 
Christians have believed that the Gospel 
was recorded under divine inspiration by 
the four evangelists in the four canonical 
texts: the Gospel according to Matthew, 
the Gospel according to Mark, the Gospel 
according to Luke, and the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to John, all of them written originally 
in Greek (see revelation and inspira¬ 
tion). Qur’anic uses of the term injil, how¬ 
ever, are all in the singular and betray no 
awareness of multiple Gospels. The con¬ 
ceptual differences between the Christian 
and the Islamic views of the Gospel soon 
gave rise among Muslim commentators to 
the charge that Christian have ‘distorted’ 
(al-tahnf) the original Gospel of which the 
Qur’an speaks, in the way that the Qur’an 
suggests the Jews distorted the Torah (cf. 
Q4:46; 5:13; see polemic and polemical 
language; jews and Judaism). Some early 
Muslim writers say that the original Gospel 
was written in Hebrew, or in Aramaic, 
both of them languages in use in the Jew¬ 
ish community at the time of Jesus. As for 
the Gospel in Arabic, while one strand of 
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Islamic tradition credits Waraqa b. Nawfal 
(see informants) with a translation of the 
text into Arabic, the remaining textual evi¬ 
dence suggests that the earliest translations 
were made after the rise of Islam, from 
Greek originals, by Christian monks in 
Palestine, in the late eighth century. 

There is some evidence that the term 
Gospel was also sometimes used in the 
early Islamic period to indicate the whole 
New Testament, in the same way that the 
name of the Torah was used not only for 
the Pentateuch, but for all the books of the 
Jewish scriptures. While passages were lib¬ 
erally quoted from the Christian Gospel by 
some early Muslim writers, such as Ibn 
Qutayba (d. 276/889) and al-Ya c qubi (d. 
292/905), among others, in general, early 
Muslim writers referred to Gospel charac¬ 
ters and Gospel narratives in the forms in 
which they appear in the Qur’an or in 
other early Islamic texts. Many sayings of 
Jesus current in Islamic texts have no 
known Christian counterparts. 

A text called the Gospel of Barnabas has 
had a wide circulation in modern times. It 
was discovered in an Italian manuscript in 
Amsterdam in 1709. Since its translation 
into Arabic in the early 20th century, some 
have claimed that it preserves the original 
Gospel, of which the Qur’an speaks. In 
fact, the Gospel of Barnabas has been shown 
to have its origins in the western Mediter¬ 
ranean world, probably in Spain, in the 
16th century. 

Sidney H. Griffith 
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Gossip 

Idle discussion of an absent party’s per¬ 
sonal affairs. Although no exact equivalent 
to the English “gossip” is to be found in 
the Qur’an, there are several explicit con¬ 
demnations of the closely related phenom¬ 
enon of backbiting, that is, deliberately 
spreading information, whether true or 
false, to someone’s discredit; and two fur¬ 
ther passages address, somewhat obliquely, 
painful incidents of destructive talk involv¬ 
ing the Prophet’s wives (see wives of the 
prophet). 

Backbiting (ightiyab, lamz, hamz, namim) 

At <4 49:11-2 the believers are enjoined to 
avoid expressing disrespect for one another 
in a number of ways — mockery (q.v.), def¬ 
amation (la talmizu anfusakum), the use of 
offensive nicknames, undue suspicion (q.v.), 
spying, and backbiting: “... and do not 
backbite (layaghtab) one another — would 
one of you like to eat the flesh of his dead 
brother (see death and the dead; 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD)? You Would 
hate that!” Although the specific term used 
here for backbiting (from a root meaning 
“to be absent”) does not recur elsewhere in 
the Qur’an, the vaguer term for defama¬ 
tion, lamz, is attested. In two instances 
(() 9:58, 79), concerning criticism directed 
at the Prophet and the believers over the 
distribution of alms ( sadaqat ; see alms¬ 
giving), it is generally understood by the 
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exegetes as referring to face-to-face criti¬ 
cism. Most of them interpret the lumaza in 
the laconic condemnation at q 104:1 (“Woe 
to every humaza lumaza!”) in the same way, 
contrasting such a person with the humaza 
who only defames people behind their 
backs; but others reverse these definitions 
or distinguish the two in terms of gesture 
(or bodily attack) versus explicit speech. 
The hamazat of demons ( shayatm1, see devil) 
at Q, 23:97 are said to be insidious whisper¬ 
ings; but elsewhere, in a string of epithets 
describing evildoers (see evil deeds) the 
Prophet is not to heed (q, 68:11), the com¬ 
mentators identify the hammaz as a back¬ 
biter and the immediately following 
mashsha’ bi-namm (“he who walks around 
with harmful information”) as a malicious 
talebearer. 

Gossip and the Prophet’s wives 
Certainly the most notorious case of mali¬ 
cious gossip to which the Qur’an makes 
reference is that of the “scandal of ‘A’isha” 
(hadith al-ifk, see ‘a’isha bint abi bakr), 
the vicious rumors that swirled around the 
Prophet’s wife when she was accidently left 
behind in the desert during the return from 
a military engagement and was rescued by 
a young man. The attacks on her virtue 
(q.v.) were finally squelched only by a reve¬ 
lation (q. 24:11-20) condemning the scan¬ 
dalmongers and admonishing the believers 
to recognize a lie (q.v.; ifk) and a slander 
(buhtan) as such and to refrain from passing 
on that of which they have no knowledge 
(Schoeler, ng-63). Preceding this passage 
and linked with it (q_ 24:4-5) is the stipula¬ 
tion of a punishment (see boundaries and 
precepts; chastisement and punish¬ 
ment) of eighty lashes for those who falsely 
accuse chaste women of adultery (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) without pro¬ 
ducing four witnesses (in legal parlance, the 
offense of qadhf). Much less clear is a refer¬ 
ence (q 66:1-5) to a breach of confidence 


on the part of one of the Prophet’s wives, 
for which the exegetical literature provides 
a variety of explanatory (and mutually in¬ 
compatible) accounts, but for which the 
Qur’an, in any case, recommends repen¬ 
tance (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE; 
VIRTUES AND VICES). 

Everett K. Rowson 
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Grace 

Undeserved favor or unmerited salvation. 
Grace has no linguistic or conceptual 
equivalent in the Qur’an, although fadl in 
certain contexts suggests shades of that 
meaning. £> 2:64, criticizing the Israelites 
(see children of Israel) for breaking a 
covenant (q.v.) with God, says “Were it not 
for God’s fadl upon you and his mercy 
(q.v.), you would have been among the 
losers.” This implies that while, strictly- 
speaking, the breach called for punishment 
(see chastisement and punishment), 
God’s fadl gave the Israelites respite and 
another chance. It was David’s (q.v.) special 
gift that when he sang the praises of God, 
mountains and birds sang with him — this 
was a fadl from God (q, 34:10). One of 
Solomon’s (q.v.) courtiers who possessed 
“knowledge of the book (q.v.)” brought 
him the Queen of Sheba’s (q.v.; see also 
bilqIs) throne before Solomon could blink 
his eyes — this, too, was a fadl from God 
(q, 27:40). According to several verses, God, 
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QUR’A] 


who possesses great fad.1, gives the gift of 
prophecy and revelation (see prophets 
and prophethood; revelation and 
inspiration) to whomever he likes — thus 
bestowing his fadl on whomever he likes 
(for example Q, 2:90, 105; 3:74; 4:113; 57:29). 
In the same vein are verses that speak of 
the election (q.v.) of Israel (for example 
q 2:47, 122). In all these verses fadl repre¬ 
sents divine bounty that is uncaused and 
freely given. 

In the above-noted Q, 2:64 (and elsewhere) 
fadl occurs together with rahma, “mercy,” 
suggesting that while the two words belong 
to the same general category of divine 
kindness, they differ in their import. The 
clue to the difference may be in the literal 
meaning of fadl, which represents ex¬ 
cess — in this case excess, or rather super¬ 
abundance, of mercy which cannot be fully 
explained by reference to the calculus of 
merit and reward or sin and punishment 
(see 0,4:173; 24:38; and 35:30, which seem 
to distinguish between deserved reward 
and supervenient mercy; see reward and 
punishment; sin, major and minor). 

But even when it signifies something like 
unmerited favor, fadl in the Qur’an has cer¬ 
tain distinguishing characteristics. First, it 
is informed by divine wisdom (q.v.). o 6:124 
says that the omniscient God “knows very 
well where to bestow his message” — that 
is, he selects the most suitable person to 
serve as his messenger (q.v.). Second, it is 
purposive: God chose the Israelites, but 
they were expected to be grateful for the 
election and show their gratitude by fulfill¬ 
ing the covenant God had made with 
them; and when they violated the terms of 
the covenant, they were treated with le¬ 
nience, but only so that they could have 
another opportunity to fulfill the covenant. 
Divine fad.1, in other words, makes a certain 
demand on those who receive it — namely, 
that they show gratitude to God. It is for 
this reason that fadl and shukr, “gratitude,” 


are bracketed together in many verses, for 
example in £ 34:13, which calls upon the 
foEowers of David (alDawud) to offer grat¬ 
itude (see gratitude and ingratitude). 

To sum up, whEe fadl may be said to rep¬ 
resent the qur’anic concept of grace, it 
essentially means bounty and has special 
connotations in the qur’anic context. In 
later centuries, the theme of fad.1 would be 
used in the polemic against the Qadarites 
and Mu'tazilites (see mu'tazilTs) concern¬ 
ing the question of human free will (cf. 
Tabari, Tafnr, i, 162-3, ad Q, 1:5; GiEiot, Elt, 

266-7; See FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 

See also blessing. 

Mustansir Mir 
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Grains see grasses; agriculture and 

VEGETATION 


Grammar and the Qur’an 

Qur’anic language and text 
Modern students of Arabic linguistics have 
been studying several fundamental ques¬ 
tions about qur’anic language and text ever 
since the earHest formulations of these in¬ 
vestigations some hundred years ago (see 

LANGUAGE OF THE QUR’AN; LITERARY 

structures of the Qur’an). The qur’anic 
text constitutes one of the three early lan¬ 
guage corpora that reflect language variet¬ 
ies of Arabic speakers in pre-Islamic Ara¬ 
bia (see Arabic language). The other two 
corpora are poetry (usually inclusive of 
almost all the pre-'Abbasid Islamic inven¬ 
tory; see poetry and poets) and vestiges 
of the spoken dialects (q.v.). Since the re- 


cording of all three corpora has reached 
us through the medium of early Arab phi¬ 
lologists, whose earliest extant writings 
were composed in the last quarter of the 
second/eighth century, none of them has 
escaped the scepticism of modern scholars 
regarding their value as authentic manifes¬ 
tations of the language situation of pre- 
Islamic Arabic. 

The character of the Qur’an’s language 
has been investigated in comparison with 
the poetic idiom and the living language of 
the Arabs (q.v.), tribal nomads (q.v.) and 
town dwellers (see city). Vollers (Volks- 
sprache und Schriftsprache) was the first to for¬ 
mulate a coherent hypothesis, based on the 
well-known diglossia of modern Arabic, 
which suggested that the cleavage between 
the poetic language and the spoken lan¬ 
guage was related to two opposed modes 
by which the qur’anic text was transmitted. 
The first reflected the genuine living lan¬ 
guage of the two Hijazi communities of 
Meccans and Medinese (see geography; 
Mecca; Medina), the original language in 
which Muhammad addressed his people 
(see orality). The other was a later modi¬ 
fication by Arab philologists, grounded in 
the grammatical standards formulated by 
this scholarly body on the basis of the po¬ 
etic idiom that they had carefully studied. 
According to Vollers, a prominent element 
in the cleavage between these two modes 
of transmission was the lack of case and 
mood (i'rdb) endings in the original text 
and their presence in the philologists’ 
radical modification of it. This distinction 
is also fundamental in the typological clas¬ 
sification of standard Arabic ( i'rabi, syn¬ 
thetic) and the modern (non -i c rabi, analy¬ 
tical) dialects. It also corresponds with 
the linguistic situation of Arabic in the 
medieval Islamic world as far as the docu¬ 
mentation of that era goes, with the some¬ 
what debatable exception of Bedouin (q.v.) 
dialects during the first Islamic centuries. 
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Study of the history of Arabic diglossia 
resides currently in a distinction between 
old Arabic (OA) and neo-Arabic (NA) as 
two types of this language. A largely ac¬ 
cepted view propagated by Noldeke 
(.Beitrdge\ 1-14; id., Neue Beitrage, 1-5), which 
rejects Vollers’s thesis, identifies the three 
corpora of testimony associated with the 
language of pre-Islamic Arabs as OA. Its 
direct offspring consists of the medieval lit¬ 
erary idiom and modern standard Arabic 
(MSA). Accordingly, NA developed later 
than the emergence of the Qur’an and the 
evolution of its text. Although adherents of 
this view admit that some difference could 
have existed between the language of the 
Qur’an and either the pre-Islamic poetry 
or the language of the townsmen of the 
Hijaz, they nevertheless argue that these 
differences could not have been large, con¬ 
sidering the typological identity shared by 
these corpora. Some of the central argu¬ 
ments for the genuineness of the extant 
qur’anic text as a representative of the 
original prophetic message and of an OA 
idiom will be presented in the course of 
our discussion below of the structure of 
the qur’anic language (see also form and 

STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN). 

A recent discussion of the definition of 
classical Arabic (CA) has attempted to 
draw a structural distinction between the 
language of these three corpora of mate¬ 
rial and that of later medieval literary pro¬ 
duction up to the fourth/eleventh century. 
Fischer (Die Perioden; Das Altarabische; 
Grammatik ) counted some thirty items at¬ 
tested in the earliest corpora, which distin¬ 
guish their language from that of the later 
stage. Accordingly, he called this distinct 
language layer “pre-classical Arabic.” In¬ 
cluded in his list are such morphological 
phenomena as verbal forms from outside 
the fifteen stems (hardqa, ir'awa), nisba end¬ 
ings of ■A.yamdnin type rather than -iyy 
ending, use of the fa'dli pattern, relative 
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use of a basically demonstrative al-ula, an 
inflected cataphoric pronominal -hum in 
dhdlikum, fifth and sixth stems without -a- 
following the characteristic t- (e.g. izzayyana 
< *itzayyana = tazayyana), the forms zalta/ 
lilta = zalilta of the geminite verb, the 
energicus enclitic -an with the imperative 
(the energicus form is the imperfect or im¬ 
perative plus -an or -anna), ayyatuha as the 
vocative particle, the -ta in rubbata, use of 
‘alia for la 1 alia, etc., and some syntactic 
phenomena such as ma al-hijaziyya, occur¬ 
rence of the energicus in conditional 
clauses, lakin followed by a subject rather 
than a verb, and imperfect verbal forms 
following perfect verbs. Although Ullmann 
(Vorklassisches Arabisch) indicated that all 
these phenomena are documented in later 
layers of standard Arabic, this search for a 
distinct common denominator of the cor¬ 
pora of the early stage of Arabic is instruc¬ 
tive as a fresh attempt to revive the typo¬ 
logical dimension of the study of Arabic 
and as an effort to be attentive to the role 
played by the grammarians and other phi¬ 
lologists in the formation of the language 
norms of the later layer. 

Outline of the grammarians’ study of the Qur’an 
A group of works from the end of the 
second/eighth and the beginning of the 
third/ninth century constitutes the main 
body of sources about early grammarians’ 
interest in the language of the Qur’an. 
These works include Sibawayhi’s (d. prob. 
180/796) Kitab, al-Farra”s (d. 207/822) 
Ma’ani l-Qur’an, al-Akhfash’s (d. between 
210 and 221/825 and 835) commentary 
under the same title, and Abu ‘Ubayda’s 
(d. 209/824-5) Majdz al-Qur’an. Versteegh 
studied the few grammatical observations 
and a list of forty-one terms of linguistic 
relevance in five early tafsir collections that 
are attributed to the exegetical effort of the 
middle second/eighth-century onward 
(that is, exegetical works attributed to 


Mujahid b. Jabr [d. 104/722], Zaydb. ‘All 
[d. 122/740], Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al- 
Kalbl [d. 146/763], Muqatilb. Sulayman 
[d. 150/767], Ma'rnar b. Rashid [d. 153/ 
770], and Sufyan al-Thawn [d. 161/778]; 
see Versteegh, Grammar and exegesis, 41-2), 
His conclusions about the later develop¬ 
ment of Arabic grammar, however, can 
hardly be supported by the evidence of the 
grammatically oriented sources mentioned 
above, which include frequent mention of 
yet earlier authorities who had developed 
grammatical thinking by their combined 
study of the three corpora of early Arabic. 
The patterns of their scholarly effort inte¬ 
grated a meticulous analysis of given 
sources and the sophistication of a gram¬ 
matical theory with a rich vocabulary of 
linguistic terms. 

We are better acquainted with the 
achievements of the two centers in Kufa 
and Basra, although HijazI scholars are 
also mentioned in the early sources at ran¬ 
dom (cf. Talmon, An eighth century 
school). The growing discipline of schol¬ 
arly studies in grammar was then taken 
over by al-Khalll b. Ahmad (d. ca. 170/786) 
and his disciple Sibawayhi, whose criticism 
of contemporary theory and whose inno¬ 
vative advanced analogical methodology 
soon became the leading stream of Iraqi 
linguistics. Sibawayhi’s al-Kitab has ever 
since stood as a source of inspiration for all 
generations of later grammarians. While 
future study of grammatically oriented 
qur’anic exegesis ( tafsir, see exegesis of 
the qur’an: classical and medieval) 
from the third/ninth century on will show 
the extent to which it continued to follow 
the patterns of pre-Khalllian grammar, in 
what follows we shall concentrate on the 
interest of the Kufan and Basran gram¬ 
marians in qur’anic grammar. 

One should bear in mind, however, that 
the authors of the sources upon which this 
article will concentrate, namely Sibawayhi, 
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al-Farra’, and the others, are far better re¬ 
corded in their study of many of the topics 
mentioned in what follows and other ob¬ 
servations about qur’anic grammar than 
the earlier sources. Only a handful of notes 
exist in the early sources that indicate pre- 
Sibawayhian interest in phonetical matters, 
among them the treatment of two conse¬ 
cutive hamzas by Ibn Abl Ishaq (d. 117/735) 
in Qur’an reading (Sibawayhi, Kitab, ii, 
458.19; Akhfash, Ma'am, 565), such as 
’a’dmantum in q 7:123 (other cases are men¬ 
tioned by Noldeke, GQ, iii, 45). Other prob¬ 
lems of assimilation are mentioned in the 
sources concerning the irregular yikhkhittifu 
of a reflexive variant of yakhtafu in q 2:20 
(Farra’, Ma'am, i, 18) and the shift of r > r 
in bi-musaytirin (q 88:22) and al-musaytiruna 
(q 52:37; cf. Talmon, Arabic grammar, 265). 
Slbawayhi’s phonetical studies, particularly 
his survey of the consonantal inventory in 
chapter 565 and the following chapters of 
the Kitab, are closely related to Qur’an 

To return now to the four foundational 
sources mentioned above, early morpho¬ 
logical analysis of qur’anic material in¬ 
cluded etymological study of the singular 
form of the hapax legomena al-zabdniya 
(q 96:18; cf. Akhfash, Ma'am, 582) and 
ababil (q 105:3; cf. Talmon, Arabic grammar, 
271), inquiry concerning the structure of 
wayka’anna and wayka’annahu (q 28:82, 
Talmon, op. cit., 269), as well as the root 
of yatasannah, s-n-n or s-n-h (q 2:259; id., 
op. cit., 267), and discussion of exceptional 
forms in the verbal paradigms, namely 
dmarna (q 17:16, amarna), whose identifica¬ 
tion as a first stem verb is considered (Abu 
TJbayda, Majaz, i, 372). It is not evident, 
however, that early interest in the irregular 
form mastu of the originally geminite ma- 
sastu (in Khalil, al- ‘Ayn; see Talmon, Arabic 
grammar, 267 f.) is evoked by interest in the 
analogous morphological shift found in 
Zalta, zaltum as they occur in q 20:97 and 


56:65, respectively. In general, early Arabic 
grammarians focused on the study of i'rab, 
and its intricate rules and their observa¬ 
tions were applied to qur’anic morphology. 
The trip tote variant of tuwa/tuwan at 
q 79:16 (but not q 20:12) was debated 
(Akhfash, Ma'am, 566); the non-nunated 
mathna at q 4:3 is identified by Abu ‘Amr b. 
al-'Ala’ (d. 154/771) as an “adjective” (sifa) 
with reference to its sense ithnayni thnayni 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab, ii, 15.4). This formula¬ 
tion corresponds partly with the early 
grammarians’ application of a rule of “de¬ 
viation” (sarf) which relates non-nunated 
and diptote forms to their equivalents in 
the triptotic domain and a “deviation” 
process as the reason for a “loss” of full 
inflexional features. 

Early sophistication in the grammatical 
examination of qur’anic morphology is 
demonstrated (Talmon, Arabic grammar, 273) 
in the study of the pair hur 'in, “women of 
white complexion and wide open eyes,” 

(q 44:54; 52:20; and 56:22; see houris) in 
which the opposite order is presented as an 
existing reading with the form wa-hirun 
'inun. The shift of hur (h-w-r) to hir is a case 
of attraction caused by the following 'in 
C-y-n), and Abu Zayd al-Ansarl (d. 214 or 
2 i 5/830-i) quotes the view of “grammar 
experts” (hudhdhaq ahl al- ‘arabiyya) to this 
effect (Abu Zayd, Nawadir, 574). Next, the 
author resorts to Khalil’s authority for an 
explanation of the principle of attraction 
(with the sample phrase juhru dabbin kha- 
ribin, “a ruined lair/burrow of a lizard,” 
instead of [...] kharibm), and concludes 
with an analysis of the features of this pair 
of adjectives which justify identification of 
this occurrence as attraction. 

In the early sources, syntactic study is the 
most extensively reported and most devel¬ 
oped field of interest in qur’anic grammar. 
It seems proper to conclude that this is the 
result of the general tendency among the 
Arab grammarians to emphasize the im- 
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portance of i'rab in linguistic studies, a 
tendency which has endured. As a rule, 
qur’anic and poetic language are under¬ 
stood to be one fully integrated system 
[pace Wansbrough’s review of Muller’s 
Untersuchungen, in bsoas 33 [1970], 389); 
consequently poetic structures are taken 
as evidence in the analysis of issues of 
qur’anic syntax. We shall give as an exem- 
ple bald qadinna (q, 75:4), mentioned by 
Kinberg [Lexicon of al-Farra) 12). Al-Farra’ 
records a theorem, disseminated by anony¬ 
mous grammarians, that the accusative 
case (nasb) of the active participle results 
from a shift (sarf) from a finite verb form 
(naqdiru). It is clear that this sarf principle, 
introduced earlier in the domain of mor¬ 
phology, played a major role in the theory 
of pre-Sibawayhian grammar. A poetic 
verse quoted by these grammarians as an 
illustration (hujja) was al-Farazdaq’s (d. 
110/728 or 112/730) ‘ ala qasamin la ashtimu 
l-dahra musliman wa-la kharijan min fiyya zuru 
kalami, “swearing that I shall never curse 
a Muslim and will never utter a he,” in 
which kharijan is presented as an active par¬ 
ticiple shifted from the finite yakhruju. 

Another citation is presented here as an 
illustration of the difference between the 
approach of early exegetes and gram¬ 
marians in their treatment of identical 
structures. Q_ 72:18 reads wa-anna l-masajida 
li-llahifa-la tad’u ma‘a llahi ahadan (“and the 
mosques are for God, so do not invoke 
anyone along with God”). Sibawayhi 
(Kitab, i, 413.12) attributes to the exegetes 
an ad sensum interpretation, namely that the 
sentence wa-anna... is subordinate to an 
unexpressed verb “it is revealed” (uhiya). 
The grammarians offer a more sophisti¬ 
cated analysis which is based on its iden¬ 
tification of the wa-anna clause as a struc¬ 
ture that had undergone permutation and 
elision of li- with the sense of “because” 
[<*fa-la tad c u... li-anna l-masajida li-llahi). 
This structure is identified also in q 23:52. 


The elision of li- is formalized in the gram¬ 
marians’jargon as fimawdi’al-jarr, “[the 
clause opened with anna is] in a status of a 
noun which follows a preposition.” This 
passage is documented in Sibawayhi’s 
Kitab (i, 413.17) and the information about 
the grammarians’ view is reported from 
al-Khalll, but in al-Farra”s commentary it 
is mentioned explicitly as al-Kisa’t’s (d. ca. 
189/805) view (Farra’, Ma'ani, i, 58.7, 148.8; 
ii, 173.9, also 238.13). It is not insignificant 
to note that two of the seven official read¬ 
ers of the ‘Uthmanic Qur’an (see codices 
of the qur’an; collection of the 
qur’an), Abu ‘Amr b. al- c Ala’ and al- 
Kisa’i, are recorded in early treatises of 
grammatical orientation as the authorita¬ 
tive grammarians of their days, scholars 
who mastered a sophisticated methodology 
of grammatical analysis and an advanced 
technical vocabulary. 

It is important to mention that in the pre- 
Khalllian stage of Arabic grammar, the 
formulation of several major syntactic cat¬ 
egories seems to have been defined accord¬ 
ing to strict dictation of qur’anic exegetical 
effort. Prominent among these is the ibtida’ 
category, which at that period was not de¬ 
fined in terms of governance grammar 
(and relations with khabar/mabm ‘alayhi ), 
but according to its relations with, in fact 
independence of, the preceding speech 
unit. It is especially effective in the analysis 
of written texts, in which boundaries of in¬ 
dependent segments are not always clear, 
and case and mood marks can be crucial 
for the distinction of a fresh new utterance 
from a segment related to an antecedent. 

Linguistic studies in the qur’anic text 
continued intensively throughout the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. Generally speaking, the accumu¬ 
lated knowledge provided by the scholars 
of the early centuries circulated in the later 
writings, with a growing tendency to im¬ 
prove its categorization. The study of the 
inimitability (q.v.) of the Qur’an (i’jaz 


al-Qur’an), a branch of Arabic rhetoric (see 
rhetoric of the qur’an), provided a 
type of language analysis which was only 
partially dependent upon the principles of 
Arabic grammar. 

In recent years there has been a growing 
tendency among Muslim scholars to study 
the language of the Qur’an not so much in 
order to ceremonially follow their great 
medieval predecessors, but by application 
of some trends of literary criticism and 
modern fashions of western interest in lan¬ 
guage, e.g. stylistics and text analysis (see 
CONTEMPORARY CRITICAL PRACTICES AND 
THE qur’an). 

Sketch of modern linguistic interest in qur’anic 

grammar 

Elements of qur’anic grammar were incor¬ 
porated in virtually all of the main gram¬ 
mars of classical Arabic of the last two 
centuries. Fischer’s chronological division 
mentioned above has already effected sev¬ 
eral studies in individual topics of classical 
Arabic. Surprisingly, the long interest in 
the Qur’an expressed by western scholar¬ 
ship has not yielded a satisfactory descrip¬ 
tion of its characteristics and peculiarities 
with respect to many grammatical issues. 
Nedjar (Grammairefonctionnelle) is a unique 
attempt, so far, to create a comprehensive 
grammar of the Qur’an, but it is far from 
complete. Here, we shall briefly highlight 
the status of qur’anic grammar in the 
major systematic treatises of classical 
Arabic, the important work done by Nol- 
deke, and the issues covered by modern re¬ 
search in the various domains of qur’anic 
grammar. We shall also consider the atti¬ 
tude of some prominent modern scholars 
regarding the contribution of the medieval 
Arab grammarians to the study of qur’anic 
grammar. 

The common tendency to discuss details 
of qur’anic grammar within the general 
context of a presentation of CA features 
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can be observed in Fleischer (Kleinere 
Schriften), Wright (Grammar), Reckendorf 
(Die Syntaktische Verhaltnisse; Arabische Syntax), 
and Brockelmann (Grundrifi). Ewald (Gram- 
matica critica) and Noldeke (fur Grammatik) 
are exceptional in their more intensive at¬ 
tention to the peculiarities of qur’anic 
grammar. Ewald ( Grammatica critica, ii, 

171 £), for instance, reports the frequency 
of topicalization structures, in which the 
subject precedes its verbal predicate (“600 
times”) and notes its rarity in Arabic, in 
contrast to Hebrew. Peculiarities of the 
Qur’an’s agreement rules are discussed by 
Noldeke (fur Grammatik, 80, 81) regarding 
such cases as jd’akum/ja’athum rusuluhum (cf. 
Q 3:183 and 10:13, 14: 9, respectively). All 
these grammars state their position vis-a- 
vis the grammatical studies of the medieval 
Arab grammarians. Reservations about the 
adequacy of medieval explanations, how¬ 
ever, are shared by all of them with the ex¬ 
ception of Fleischer, about whose attitude 
Noldeke expresses severe criticism in the 
introduction to his fur Grammatik. Further, 
such reservations are expressed with differ¬ 
ent degrees of emphasis. In general, the 
Arab grammarians’ theories are judged to 
be incompatible with the modern linguistic 
search for an explanation of language 
facts, whether this is according to the prin¬ 
ciples of the comparative study of Semitic 
languages or those of general linguistics. 
Several examples may illustrate their dif¬ 
ferences of approach to the analysis of sev¬ 
eral syntactic structures. Ewald discusses 
interferences in the coordination of nouns 
(shift from singular to plural and back to 
singular) in such cases as Q 40:35, alladhina 
yujadiluna... kabura maqtan (similarly q 5:69) 
and confines this phenomenon to “general 
sentences,” mentions its frequency in He¬ 
brew, and notes its rarity in the language of 
Arabic texts later than the Qur’an. Nol¬ 
deke ( fur Grammatik, 33) considers the cir¬ 
cumstantial (hal) identification by the Arab 
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grammarians of such accusative abstract 
nouns as taw’an wa-karhan (q 3:83) but pre¬ 
fers to classify them as gerunds. A series of 
substantives marked by the accusative in 
various qur’anic verses, e.g .fandatan mina 
llahi (q 4:11, 9:60) were analyzed by the 
Arab grammarians as maful mutlaq gov¬ 
erned by a covert verb. Noldeke (Zur Gram- 
matik, 35) considers them adverbials and 
notes their bmited use (eight of the nine 
references are qur’anic). 

Noldeke’s studies present a unique com¬ 
bination of linguistic analysis and consid¬ 
eration of Muhammad’s biography. In his 
Zur Grammatik (33) he examines the appar¬ 
ent irregularity of q 104:1-2, where a struc¬ 
ture with kull plus an indefinite singular 
noun is followed by alladhi (which normally 
follows definite nouns) and concludes that 
in pronouncing these words which were 
phrased in general terms, Muhammad 
mentally associated them with a concrete 
rival (see opposition to muhammad). The 
scattered remarks made in this book about 
Muhammad’s language being inarticulate 
were followed by a famous essay in Nol¬ 
deke (Zur Sprache) on syntactical and sty¬ 
listic peculiarities of the language of the 
Qur’an. This study discusses thirty aspects 
of such peculiarities. Included, among 
others, are formulaic repetitions (cf. hal 
ataka hadithu.. Zur Sprache, 8), problems 
resulting from the dictates of rhyme (e.g. 
shift of a verb form, as in fariqan kadhdhab- 
tum wa-fariqan taqtuluna [q 2:87]; Noldeke, 
Zur Sprache, 9; see rhymed prose), corre¬ 
lation of subjective and objective genitives 
(huwa ahlu l-taqwa wa-ahlu l-maghfirati, “He 
owns [men’s] fear [q.v.] and owns mercy” 
[q.v.; q 74:56]; Noldeke, Zur Sprache, ilj f 
repetition of identical words with distinct 
reference ( alladhlna qala lahumu l-nasu inna 
l-nasa qadjama'u lakum [q 3:173] with refer¬ 
ence to “allies” and “enemies” [q.v.] re¬ 
spectively; id., op. cit., 11), correlation of 
finite verbs and participles ( inna l-mussad- 


diqvna wa-l-mussaddiqati wa-aqradu llaha 
qardanhasanan... [q 57:18]; Noldeke, op. 
cit., 14), elision of the resumptive pronoun 
in expressions of time ( hal ata i ala l-insdni 
hinun mina l-dahri lamyakun shay’an madh- 
kuran, without [lamyakun]fihi, [q 76:1]; 
Noldeke, op. cit., 16 f.), and use of the con¬ 
junctive an where the negative alia is ex¬ 
pected ( wa-hdharhum anyaftinuka [q 5:49]; 
Noldeke, op. cit., 19 £). Noldeke’s thesis 
was that Muhammad’s pioneering position 
as the exponent of a new prose genre in 
his society was responsible for his idiosyn¬ 
cratic grammar and style. Given the accu¬ 
mulated advances in our present knowl¬ 
edge of pre-Islamic Arabic, it is difficult 
for contemporary scholars to appreciate 
or affirm Noldeke’s position. 

Linguistic studies specific to the Qur’an 
following in the pattern of the composition 
of the comprehensive grammars are few. 
Spitaler (Die Schreibung des Typus shut) 
studied the qur’anic orthography exhibited 
in s-l-w-h and its like. Diem’s work on early 
Arabic orthography (Untersuchungen) is 
another key contribution to this field (see 
ARABIC SCRIPT; ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE 

quR’AN). No specific study treats qur’anic 
phonology per se. Birkeland’s studies on 
pause and stress in old Arabic (Altarabische 
Pausalformen; Stress patterns) are of special 
importance. In the field of qur’anic mor¬ 
phology we have two studies of the verb by 
Chouemi (Le verbe dans le Coran) and Leem- 
huis (D and H stems). Works on qur’anic 
syntax include several studies of its tense 
and aspect characteristics by Reuschel 
(Wa-kana llahu ‘allman; Aspekt und Tempus), 
Nebes (’In al-muhaffafa), and Kinberg 
(Semi-imperfectives). Negation is another 
topic of intensive interest, already dealt 
with by Bergstrasser in 1914 (Verneinungs- 
und Fragepartikeln) and more recently by sev¬ 
eral others. On various aspects of maful 
mutlaq there is Talmon (Syntactic category). 
Studies concerned with types of clauses 


are Tietz (Bedingungsatz) on conditional 
sentences, Correll (“Ein Esel”) on relative 
clauses, and Goldenberg (.AlladT al-masda- 
riyya in Arab grammatical tradition) on the 
treatment of alladhi structures without re¬ 
sumptive pronouns (e.g. in q 9:69). Syntac¬ 
tic features of the energetic form of the 
verb are described by Ambros (Syntakti- 
sche und stilistische Funktionen; also 
Zewi, Syntactical study). Several small publi¬ 
cations concentrate on the function of spe¬ 
cific particles: Worrell (The interrogative 
particle hat) studied hal and a-, Miquel (La 
particule innama; La particule hatta) studied 
innama and hatta, and Ambros (Lakin und 
lakinna) lakin and lakinna. Richter (Der 
Sprachstil) and Muller (Untersuchungen zur 
Reimprosa) are, respectively, monographs 
on the effect of qur’anic style and rhyme 
on the Qur'an’s grammatical structure. 
General questions of the treatment of the 
Arab grammatical tradition in the Qur’an 
include Sibawayhi’s use of Qur’an cita¬ 
tions, in Beck’s dissertation (Die Koranzi- 
tate), and i’rab errors in Burton (Linguistic 
errors). 

A sketch of qur’anic grammatical structure 
In the absence of a comprehensive gram¬ 
mar of the Qur’an the following sketch 
comprises a selection of orthographical 
and grammatical phenomena recorded 
mainly in the ‘Uthmanic text, which are 
either peculiar to the Qur’an in compari¬ 
son with the other corpora of old Arabic, 
or considered by the present writer to be 
of special relevance for students of qur¬ 
’anic language. It is inescapably technical 
but will be of interest to those who are 
well-versed in the structure and semantics 
of classical Arabic. 

Orthographic characteristics 
This domain is of special importance for 
the study of the Qur’an’s language because 
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it provides, according to a largely accepted 
scholarly view, the most reliable record of 
this language in the earliest days of the 
formation of this corpus. Brockelmann 
{GrundriJS, i, 53; also 460), illustrates nicely 
how important the occurrence of w,y a in 
the noun’s final position is for scholars who 
want to draw conclusions about the use of 
case endings in the “Meccan dialect.” The 
following is mainly a synopsis of the de¬ 
tailed description of characteristics given 
by Noldeke, oq, iii: 

1. Exceptions to the pausal orthography 

a. Use of t instead of h for td’ marbuta in 
non-pausal state: at least forty-one times, 
most frequently in ni’ma (eleven times), 
rahma, and imra’a (seven times each). Others 
may be interpreted as plural feminine. 

Four other words in which a precedes: 
mardat, al-lat, hayhat, dhat. This ortho¬ 
graphic custom is attested mainly in the 
construct state (mudaf). 

b. Omission of w (five times) andjt (fifteen 
times) in word ending, e.g .yu’ti for yu’ti 
(q 4:146), sa-nad’u for sa-nad‘u (q 96:18). A 
similar omission of alif occurs three times 
in ayyuha > ayyuha before the article. 

c. Use of n for tanwrn: ka’ayyin/ka’in > 
ka’ayyin (e.g. q 3:146; 12:105; 22:45). 

2. Merger of two particles 

This occurs in mimman, mimma (three times 
for min ma),fima (less frequent fi ma), allan < 
an lan, amma (also for “or what,” q 6:143) 
and others. Bi’sa ma are separated on all 
but one occasion. Other peculiarities in 
this respect :yd bna umma is written 
y-b-n-w-m (q 20:94), ma li-ihd’ula’i/lladhma 
kafaru, etc.) occurs four times with sepa¬ 
rated li-, wa-lata tuna (q 38:3) is separated 
as wa-la tahin. Also wa-lakinna < wa-lakin 
and (q 18:38; cf. Brockelmann, Grundrifi, i, 
258 and Noldeke, gq, iii, 114, n. 1; see now 
Ambros, Lakin und lakinna, 22 n. 9). 
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3. Letters of prolongation (matres lectionis) 

a. Alif 'va inner positions of the word is 
more often written than not, and almost 
without any regularity. The shift a’ > a re¬ 
sulted in such forms as t-w-y-l for ta’wll or 
’-s-t-j-r-t for ista’jarta (q, 28:26). 

b. Y is omitted when it represents T fol¬ 
lowing another y as in al-nabiyyma (written 
’-l-n-b-y-n; illiyyma in q, 83:18 is excep¬ 
tional) and yuhyikum. Different from this 
orthographic convention is the massive 
omission of y in word-endings. It indicates 
either total elision of f (cf. Q, 13:9, l-muta’al 
< l-muta'ali in rhyme) or its shortening in 
the local dialect. 

c. ITis omitted only when it represents u 
following another w, e.g.yalwuna is written 
y-l-w-n in cy 3:78. Also ruya > ruya is written 
r-y-\ because of the shift uy >i. 

d. H of the pronoun hu/hi is shortened to 
-h in pause (for this issue, see Fischer, Die 
Quantitat, esp. 399). 

4. Alif maqsura and a preceding ta’ marbiita 
Final a is written y if y is a third radical or 
expressed asj in the inflexion. It is also 
written so before suffixes. It seems to re¬ 
flect a pronunciation with some proxim¬ 
ity to e (imala). The few exceptions are 
largely regulated and include, for exam¬ 
ple, cases in which alf wasl follows, as 

in lada l-bab (q, 12:25) and the verb ra% 
written r -'. 

Use of y for a preceding ta‘ marbiita 
occurs only in foreign words (see foreign 
vocabulary), e.g. tawrah (see torah). 

The w in a similar situation occurs in eight 
words (salah, zakah, hayah, najah, rnandh, 
mishkdh, ghadah, and the exceptional riba). 
Whereas the first two follow the Aramaic 
orthography, the others follow them by 
analogy, and the last may represent a 
word with w (possible pronunciation rabw, 
see Spitaler, Die Schreibung des Typus 
slwt). 


5. IT of word end 

This w is regularly followed by alf {alf al- 
fasl, “alf of separation”). Few exceptions 

6. Hamza 

As a result of its weakening and even dis¬ 
appearance in word middle and end posi¬ 
tions, the orthography of such words in 
the Qur’an is modified by the following 

a. Omission after a vowelless consonant 
results sometimes in the writing of yas’alu, 
etc. as y-s-l, ’-l-m-w-d-h for al-mawuda (< al- 
maw’uda, Q, 81:8), or the variations l-y-k-h/’- 
l-’-y-k-h for [ashab] al-aykah (with f %”here 
indicating ta’marbiita; cf. (y 26:176; 38:13 for 
the first and (y 15:78; 50:14 for the other). 

b. Loss of vowelless hamza: ri’yan is written 
ry-’{(y 19:74) and t-w-y/t-w-y-h stand for 
tu’wi/tu’wihi (0,33:51 and 70:13 respectively). 

c. Loss of hamza intermediating two -a 
vowels, resulting in such orthographic 
forms as l-m-l-n for la-amla’anna (0 7:18 and 
passim), or ’-r-y-t-m for a-ra’aytum and ’-l-m- 
n-sh-t for al-munsha’atu (055:24). The same 
occurs in -iT position, as in m-t-k-y-n for 
muttak.i’ina (e.g. 0 18:31; 37 : 5i)- 

d. Loss of hamza intermediating two dif¬ 
ferent vowels. The following is a selection 
of forms that exemplify the intricate sub¬ 
categorization of the orthographic conven¬ 
tion in this situation: ’-w-n-b-y-k-m for a- 
unabbi’ukum (0 3:15)) ’-n/’-’-n variably for 
a-in with the interrogative, both exhibiting 
the situation following a pre-posed particle; 
t-b-w -Tor tabu'a (q, 5:29), but also l-t-n-w-’ 
for la-tanu’u between two vowels of the 
same quality (q, 28:76); change in word end 
orthography following case and mood vow¬ 
els is typical with -a’ endings, such as j~z~ 

’-w for jaza’u (q, 5:33 and passim), t-l-q-'-y 
for [min] tilqa’i [nqfsi] (q, 10:15), though ’-w- 
ly-’ with personal pronoun suffocation 
stands for the nominative and genitive as 


well; finally, sequence of alif plus ’/w/y 
may indicate pronunciation of hamza, in 
a word-opening position preceded by a 
pre-posing particle ( l-’-’-dh-b-h-n-h for la- 
adhbahannahu, q 27:21), or it may be a mere 
graphic peculiarity in such cases as m-l- - 
y-h for mala’ihi, b-’-y-y-d for bi-aydin (q 51:47) 
and l-sh-’-y for li-shay’in (q 18:23). 

7. Omission of n 

Its occurrence in q 12:110 where nunajji is 
written n-j-y, and, in several qur’anic vari¬ 
ants, two other verbs (n-z~r and n-s-r), may 
reflect dissimilation. The form ta’murum for 
ta’murunam (also read ta’murunm, q 39:64) 
has many equivalents in poetry but not in 
the Qur’an, see Noldeke (fur Grammatik, 

8. Omission of l of the article and alif 

al-wasl 

In addition to omission of this l- in the rel¬ 
ative pronouns (cf. ‘-l-y for alla’i), it is miss¬ 
ing in al-layl and lal-dar. Omission of alif 
al-wasl is attested in bi-sm of the basmala 
(q.v.) and several other words (including la- 
ttakhadhta in q 18:77 and wa-s’al), but it is 
preserved in ibn of ' Isa bnu Maryam in all of 
its sixteen occurrences (see jesus; mary). 

9. S > s, z > 4 

S written instead of s is attested in four 
words, wa-yabsutu and bastatan (q 2:245, 247) 
and bi-musaytirin and al-musaytiruna (q 88:22 
and 52:37). This spelling reflects assimila¬ 
tion of the emphatic t as is also the case 
with sirat. In similar fashion damn (q 81:24) 
is said to present a shift from zanin. 

10. Regularity of pausal orthography 

This regularity is largely maintained and a 
is written in rhyming words like al-rasula 
(q 33:66) and al-sabila (q 33:67), or -a in 
sultaniya (q 69:29), although exceptions 
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Phonetics 

1. Short vowels 

a. Elision of final short vowel following liq¬ 
uid, such asyansurukum >yansurkum 

(q 67:20) andyush'irukum >yush‘irkum 
(q 6:109; redaction of Abu ‘Amr). Noldeke 
(Zur Grammatik, 9 f.) presents the forms 
ta’manna (written t-’-m-n-’; q 12:11), makanni 
(q 18:95) ar 'd the reading wa-arna for wa- 
arina (q 2:128) among others from poetry, 
and considers them early testimony for the 
gradual disappearance of i'rdb (see also the 
discussion in Rabin, Ancient west Arabian, 

93 n. 16). 

b. Elision of unstressed short vowel as it 
happens in sudqatihinna < saduqatihinna 
(q 4:4) and jum c ati < (yawmu) l-jumu r ati 
(q 62:9). The east Arabian, so-called 
Tamlml form of Arabic, has for the first 
saduqa > suduqa > sudqa, through vowel har¬ 
mony. In sound plural feminine -at the 
eastern form omits the vowel of the pre¬ 
ceding syllable (jV’lat), whereas the west¬ 
ern Hijazi form has it (fV'Vlat), e.g. muth- 
lat-mathulat (q 13:6). This Hijazi practice 
was conceived by the early philologists 

as tajkhim (cf. Rabin, Ancient west Arabian, 

97 f -)- 

2. Long vowels 

a. a > 0: Rabin argues for this shift (op. cit., 
105), following all earlier scholars, for salah 
and the other words with w ending but 
Spitaler disagrees (Die Schreibung des 
Typus slwt; see the section on orthography 
above), 

b. i > i in word end: According to the read¬ 
ing of several official readers, this shift is 
attested in a phrase likeyawmaya’ti 

(q 11:105). Al-Zamakhsharf (d. 538/1144) 
identifies it as a peculiarity of the dialect 
of Hudhayl (see Rabin, op. cit., 89). 

c. -i > 0 in pause: Such are the forms 
akramani > akraman, and ahanan (q 89:15, 

16), in the reading of the Kufans and 
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Abu ‘Amr (see Rabin, op. cit., 119). 

d. a’u > I ? According to Rabin (op. cit., 
no), this is the correct interpretation of the 
spelling w -’. A more conservative view sug¬ 
gests a’u > awu (Noldeke, gq, iii, 47). 

e. -a (alif maqsura a/y): In the Qur’an the 
two kinds of alif maqsura rhyme (e.g. dunyd 
and abqa in q 20:71-3). Note also the imala 
of fa-nadehu (q 3:39) in the reading of 
Hamza and al-Kisa’l, (see Rabin, op. cit., 
116 f.). 

f. d>T (imala): In addition to the above, 
the two readers read rana > nna (ryn) in 
q 83:14 (see Rabin, op. cit., 112). 

3. Glottal consonants 

a. Hamza — general: A detailed study of 
the orthographical evidence is provided in 
Rabin ( Ancient west Arabian, 133 f.) who con¬ 
cludes that it is missing in most cases of 
qur’anic spelling, as inyasamu (q 41:49), 
mashamati (q $6:g),yanawna (q 6:26), tajaru 
(q, 23:65) and the frequent qfidatun,yasalu, 
malakun. Noteworthy is ashabu laykati 

(St 38:13) with the article. A lifts written in 
nashata (q 29:20; 56:62) as a single case of 
post-consonantal hamza followed by femi¬ 
nine ending. Rabin concludes that hamzat 
bayna bayna is the closest HijazI approxima¬ 
tion to hamza and that some spellings (not 
specified) reflect hyper-corrections. 

b. Hamza — i’u shifts: This state occurs in 
verbs where the third radical is hamza. 
Mustahzi’una (q 2:14) may be rendered in 
the HijazI performance as either mustah- 
ziwuna or mustahzuna. Al-Akhfash, as cited 
in Zamakhsharf, reports yastahziyuna. For 
the third singular form in q 2:15 Rabin 
suggests yastahzi (like *yarmiyu >yarmi; see 
Rabin, Ancient west Arabian, 139). 

c. Hamza — a’i > ay: sa’ilun > saylun (q 70:1) 
is Ibn ‘Abbas’s reading according to al- 
Zamakhshan. Hamza reads tayr for ta’ir 

(O. 3 : 49; see Rabin, op. cit., 140 and 149 
n. 24). 


d. Hamza — pausal a’ > a: The following 
pausal forms al-mala’u (q 7:60), mala’un 
(q, 11:38), al-mala’i (q 2:246), and al-mala’a 
(q 28:20) are all spelt m-l-’ and confirm in¬ 
formation about this HijazI pausal form 
(see Rabin, op. cit., 141). 

e. Hamza — assimilation of hamza: Non- 
pausal al-mar’i is shifted to al-marri (q 8:24) 
according to some readings. Similarly 
juz’un >juzzun (q 15:44) in the reading of 
the HijazI al-Zuhrl (d. 124/742). Ri’yu > 
riyyu (q 19:74) is a Medinese reading (see 
Rabin, op. cit., 134 f.). 

f. wu > ’u is attested in ujuhuhum (q 39:60; 
see Rabin, op. cit., 81). 

g. ' > h: According to the late grammarian 
Ibn Hisham al-Ansarl (d. 761/1360), Ibn 
Mas'ud (d. 32/652; Mughm, 451) read na‘am 
> naham four times in the Qur’an (see 
Rabin, op. cit., 85). 

4. Velars (post-palatal uvular) 

For q in Qur’an reading, see Brockelmann 
(GrundriJ), i, 121). 

5. Interdentals 

a. th > t: This shift is suggested in the read¬ 
ing of mukhbithma>mukhbitma (q 22:34; see 
Rabin, Ancient west Arabian, 125). 

b. z/4 are interchangeable (see the section 
on orthography above for zanin ~ damn). 
This is a unique case which supports N61- 
deke’s argument that such cases were rare 
in Muhammad’s days (see Noldeke, Das 
klassische Arabisch, 10 and n. 3). 

c. n — omission of n in qur’anic manu¬ 
scripts (see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE qUR’AN) 
occurs in the case of nunji, fa-nunjiya (see 
the section on orthography above). Other 
occurrences are li-nanzura (q 10:14) and la- 
nansuru (q 40:51) in which nasal pronuncia¬ 
tion (ghunna) is suggested (see Rabin, Ancient 
west Arabian, 123 n. 28, 146). 

It is noteworthy that Slbawayhi (Chapter 
565) makes a detailed distinction between 


thirty-five favorite versus seven disfavored 
consonantal variants in the reading of the 
Qur'an and poetry. 

6. Stress patterns 

Central questions have been discussed for 
decades concerning the evidence on this 
issue provided by qur’anic orthography 
and variant readings. The earliest works on 
grammar and grammatical analysis of the 
qur’anic language already take account 
of variant readings attributed to early au¬ 
thorities from the days of Muhammad’s 
Companions (see companions of the 
prophet) and of the next generation. 

Study of such readings and their respective 
readers developed into an independent 
branch of Islamic sciences (see readings 
of the qur’an). The assumption that the 
qur’anic material supports a dichotomy 
of an expiratory Tamiml versus non- 
expiratory Hijazi stress was considered by 
various scholars and debated by others. 
Several scholars advocated its central role 
in the omission of unstressed vowels in 
open syllables and especially in word-end 
position and eventually in the emergence 
of the north Arabian language type. A use¬ 
ful summary of the main arguments is 
found in Neuwirth ( Studien zur Komposition, 
325 £)» 

7. Pausal patterns 

Fischer (Silbenstruktur, 54) objects to the 
assumption that the pausal forms reflected 
in the qur’anic orthography represent with 
precision the spoken language, and indi¬ 
cates that on the basis of the pausal shift of 
-an to -a one would have expected the shift 
of -atan (with ta’marbuta) to -ata, whereas 
the qur’anic orthography records h (-ah). 
Blau ( Pseudo-corrections , 57 n. 14) clarifies 
how the orthography reflects living pro¬ 
nunciation, in which the accusative state 
of ta’marbuta merged with the genitive/ 
nominative -ah pausal form, to prevent the 
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anomalous contrast of hasana-h (nom,/ 
gen.) — hasana-ta (acc.), when other nouns 
have only hasan — hasan-a. 

Morphology 

1. Personal pronouns — suffixes 

-lyya > iyyi and -aya > -ayya: ma antum bi- 
musrikhiyyi (q 14:22) is a Kufan reading re¬ 
ported by al-Farra’. Asayi (q 20:18) is the 
reading of al-Hasan al-Basrl and Abu 
'Amr. The other shift is reported by the 
early Basran grammarian Ibn Abl Ishaq 
for ’asayya and for mahyayya (q 6:162). Al- 
Hasan al-Basn is reported to have read yd 
bushrayya (q, 12:19). According to some 
readers also hudaya > hudayya (ft 2:38). 
Rabin {Ancient west Arabian, 151) concludes 
that -ayya was the west Arabian form. 

2. Demonstrative pronouns 

a. East-Arabian had/u: The reading hadhl 
l-shijrata (ft 2:35) is interpreted by al- 
Baydawi as Tamiml (see Rabin, op. cit., 

b. dhalika: The Qur’an has only dhalika, 
not dhaka. Accordingly al-Ushmum sug¬ 
gests Hijazi versus Tamiml identification 
of the two (see Rabin, op. cit., 154). Dhali- 
kum, etc. with the inflected suffix in agree¬ 
ment with the addressee’s number and 
gender is identified as a qur’anic language 
characteristic by Brockelmann ( Grundri) ?, 

i, 318). 

c. ula vs. ulay: Ibn 'Aqll considered the 
first Hijazi and identified ula (with alif 
maqsura bi-surat al-ya ’) as Tamiml. This 
observation is based on the qur’anic 
changes seen in ft 2:16. Rabin (op. cit., 
153), for his part, attributes to the Tamiml 
the form with final -a, and adopts Ibn 
Jinnl’s attribution to Qays of the qur’anic 

3. Relative pronouns 

For alla 'i < al-uld’i, see Brockelmann 
[Grundrifi, i, 257). 
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4. The verb 

a. These statistics for qur’anic verb forms 
are based on Chouemi (Le verbe): 1,200 
roots of verbal forms, of which fifteen are 
quadriliteral and the others triliteral; 801 
triliteral verbs are in stem I (69%); three 
verbs are in stem IX and one in stem XI. 
Sound verbs number 629 , geminata: 108, 
hamzata: 55, prima w/y: 49, media w/y: 152, 
tertia w/y; 131, doubly weak verbs: 61 
(including one occurrence of ! -wy), 
RjR^R,: eight, R,R,R 3 R 4 : seven; from a 
total of 14,000 verbal occurrences of stem 
I (including participles; masdar forms 
amount to 2000), the average of passive 
forms is 6.3%, with similar proportions in 
stems II, III, and IV 4% in stem X, 2% in 
stems V and VIII, none in stems VI, VII, 
IX, XI. 

b. Verbal forms 

i. Imperfect — Prefixes, -a- vs. -i- vowel: 

In the discussion of nista’mu (q 1:5) al- 
Farra’, as cited in al-Suyuti ( Muzhir, begin¬ 
ning of naw‘ no. 16; cf. Rabin, op. cit., 61), 
identifies the -a- as characteristic of Qu- 
raysh and Asad alone. But note that this 
reference does not appear in the printed 
addition of al-Farra”s Ma’am (Kinberg, 
Lexicon of al-Farra’, ad lughat-). Other read¬ 
ings with -i- include la tiqraba (q 2:35) and 
la tirkanu (q 11:113). Interestingly, such 
forms are found only in shawadhdh, non- 
canonical readings. The form nu’buduhum 
in Q, 39:3 is presented by Vollers ( Volks- 
sprache und Schriftsprache, 129; see also Rabin, 
Ancient west Arabian, 61, 158). For an instruc¬ 
tive discussion of the span of such phe¬ 
nomena and their minimal effect in consid¬ 
eration of the relations between classical 
Arabic and the old Arab dialects, see Nol- 
deke (Zur Sprache, 3). 

ii. Imperfect — Prefixes, third plural femi¬ 
nine y > t: This form, which exhibits analo¬ 
gy with third singular feminine, is recorded 
in a variant reading tatafattarna (q 42:5), 
according to Abu 'Amr, tanfatirna (see 


Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften 99, citing al- 
Baydawl). 

iii. Imperfect — Loss of final vowel: This is 
attested in the case of assimilation of n in 
ta’manund > ta’manna (q 12:11; see Brockel- 
mann, Orundrip, i, 257). 

iv. Imperative: alqiya (q 50:24) as a pausal 
form of the energicus -an (see Brockel- 
mann, op. cit., 554). 

5. Stems 

a. Stem V — Haplology (taqattalu < tataqat- 
talu): According to Rabin ( Ancient west 
Arabian, 147) this reading is characteristic 
of Hijazi readers; also fa-timassakum < 
fa-tatamassa-kum (q 11:113; see Rabin, op. 
cit., 148, 158 and Brockelmann, op. cit., 

257) - 

b. Stems V-VI — Assimilation: This phe¬ 
nomenon is attested in muddaththir (q 74:1), 
though some suggest stem II, mudaththir. 

c. Stem VIII: Rabin (op. cit., 146) identifies 
muddakir (q 54:15 and elsewhere) as a Hijazi 
form, while the Asadi is idhdhakara. This is 
based on al-Farra’ apud al-Tabari (at 

q 27:56), though the express formulation of 
al-Farra’ ( Ma’am, i, 215.11) yields the con¬ 
trary, namely that in the Asadi dialect the 
interdental fricative assimilates with the t 
of stem VIII. This is demonstrated by ith- 
thaghara > ittaghara, but it stands to reason 
that similar assimilation of dh> d is also 
characteristic of this tribe’s dialect in such 
conditions. 

d. Yakhattifu (q 2:20) with assimilation of 
the stem’s t with the emphatic second radi¬ 
cal is presented in Brockelmann (op. cit., 

258) following a list of later grammarians 
and al-Baydawi. Al-Farra’ [Ma’am, i, 215.11) 
gives, on the authority of an anonymous 
grammarian, the readingyakhittifu and 
quotes this grammarian’s view that the first 
i is anaptyctic ( cLyakhissimuna at q 36:49). 

e. Verba primae waw: la tawjal/la tajal/tujal 
(q 15:53). The second form exhibits a shift 
of -u’-iw (see Rabin, op. cit., 158). 
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f. Verba mediae wauu/ya‘: There are two 
variations recorded for the perfect of 
stem I m-w-t, mittu/muttu (q 19:23, 66), 
also in mittum (q 23:35). The first reading 
is ‘Asim’s (see Rabin, op. cit., 114); the pas¬ 
sive participle mahil (q 73:14) is discussed 
by Rabin (op. cit., 160), where marlin versus 
madyun are attributed to the Hijazi versus 
Tamlmi varieties respectively. 

g. Verba mediae hamzatae: The passive sila 
(q, 2:108) is discussed by Rabin (op. cit., 

138) who argues that it should not be reck¬ 
oned as uy > i but as a regular passive. 

h. Verba tertiae waw/ya’: On ukhfi < ukhjiya 
(q, 32:17) and rdddtun < radiyatun (q 88:9-12) 
see Rabin (op. cit., 161) who relates the last 
to the shift in stem I perfect pattern baqiya 
> baqa which existed in Yemen (q.v.) and 
probably in parts of the Hijaz. The oppo¬ 
site is reflected in Naff’s reading 'asaytum > 
‘asitum (q 47:22; see Rabin, op. cit., 185). 
Mardiyyan (q 19:55) has a variant marduw- 
wan, which al-Farra’ in his Ma'am attributes 
to the Hijazi dialect. 

i. Verba geminata: Both the sound and the 
geminate forms of the apocopate yartadid 
(q, 2:217) and yartadda (q 5:54; also 59:4 and 
8:13 for yushdqqi-yushaqiq and 2:282 for 
yudarra-yudarar) exist in the Qur’an. The 
short forms of the fa ! ila pattern zalta and 
Zaltum (in q 20:97 and 56:65 respectively) 
have always attracted scholars’ interest; 
fa'ala is not shortened (cf. shaqaqna in 

q 80:26 and madadnd in q 15:19; Brockel- 
mann, Grundrifi, i, 247 discusses the matter 
together with ahastu/istahaytu). The Arab 
grammarians’ views are cited by Barth 
(Ziltu, 330 £). Wa-l-yumlil < wa-l-yumli 
(q 2:282): note that umli takes, according to 
commentators, the sense of umhilu in 
q 7:183; Chouemi ( Le verbe, 4) notes their 
same meaning. Noldeke (Zur Sprache, 26 
n. 1) considers the Syriac mallei as their im¬ 
mediate origin. 


6. Verbal nouns 

a. Stem II: The Yemenite identity of the 
form kidhdhab (q 78:28) is given by al-Farra’ 
[Ma \am, iii, 229) who mentions the various 
readers who had adopted it (against the 
variant kidhaban ) and exemplifies its use 

in the Yemenite dialect while describing 
his personal experience with a Yemenite 
concerning this pattern (see Brockel- 
mann, Grundrifi, i, 346 and Noldeke, Zur 
Sprache, 8, n. 4). 

b. Stem IV: The rare form iqdm (q 21:73) is 
discussed in Wright ( Grammar, i, 121a). 

7. The noun 

a. Patterns: afal (Noldeke, fur Grammatik, 

17) indicates the wrong reading al-asharr 

in q 54:26 for al-ashir. Fa'ali is not recorded 
in the Qur’an, but see Vollers ( Volkssprache 
und Schriftsprache, 187) on the variant masasi 
to (Id) misasa in q 20:97. 

b. Affixation: -CCat > -CVCat: ‘awrat > 

'awArat (q 24:58); for ni'imat (q 31:31), see 
the sub-section on vowel elision above. -Iyy: 
The nisba suffix serves for attribution of a 
person to an ethnic group, e.g. samiriyy 
(q 20:85, 87, 95) but also for a description 
of relations on a more abstract level, and 
the derivation of an adverbial form of it, 
e.g. sikhriyyan (q 38:63). 

c. Plural derivation — adjectival plurals: 
The plural adjectives of the elative afal are 
sound, as in al-ardhaluna (q 26:111; see 
Wright, Grammar, i, 200). On the indefinite 
unas (four occurrences in the Qur’an) ver¬ 
sus al-nas (240 times), see Noldeke [fur 
Grammatik [1963], 15) and also Ullmann 
(Untersuchengen, 181). 

8. The particles 

a. Four occurrences of (na‘am>) na’im in al- 
Kisa’i’s reading are reported by al-Suyuti 
(see Rabin, Ancient west Arabian, 73) who 
mentions a similar shift in the perfect form, 
namely na'ima > ni'ima. 
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b. Al-Farra’ equates the sense of lammd to 
that of ilia (q_ 86:4). Rabin (op. cit., 163) 
speculates, albeit with hesitation, that its 
origin is from Hudhayl. 

c. Uninflected halumma (q, 6:150) is used in 
addressing several persons. 

d. No occurrences of mundhu/mudh in the 
Qur’an (see Rabin, op. cit., 187). 

e. Ladun and the two variants of laduni/ 
ladunnT (q, 18:76) are discussed by Brockel- 
mann ( Grundrifi', 66) with reference to al- 
Tabari’s discussion of them. 

Syntax 

1. Preservation of i'rdb 

A list of cases in which the qur’anic or¬ 
thography indicates the use of irab is in¬ 
cluded in the comprehensive study by 
Diem (Untersuchungen [1981], 366; brief 
mention of this topic is made in the section 
on orthography above). Diem (op. cit., 381) 
concludes that the situation is undecided 
concerning relations of these cases to the 
HijazI vernacular. A strong argument 
made by Noldeke (Zur Sprache, 2) is the 
absence of non -i'rdb traces in its transmis¬ 
sion (see Blau, Pseudo-corrections, 57):. 

2. I'rab interference 

a. The following four cases are mentioned 
in Noldeke, gq, iii, 2 f.: wa-l-mufuna... wa-l- 
sabinna (q, 2:177); lakini l-rasikhuna... wa- 
l-muqimina... wa-l-mu’tuna (q, 4:162); inna 
lladhina amanu... wa-l-sdbi’una (q, 5:69; men¬ 
tioned by Reckendorf, Syntaktische Verhalt- 
nisse, 489); inna hadhani la-sahirani (q, 20:63), 
which Brockelmann (Grundrifi, i, 456) con¬ 
siders characteristic of Rabi'a. A summary 
of Arab philologists’ views about these 
problematic occurrences is given by Burton 
(Linguistic errors). 

b. Another case of interference isyajibalu 
awwibima'ahu wa-l-tayra (q, 34:10). Several 
explanations by early grammarians of the 
irregular nasb (in wa-l-tayra) are recorded 


(cf. Farra’, Ma'am, ii, 355 and Abu 
Ubayda, Majaz, at <4 34:10; alsojumahl’s 
introduction to his Tabaqat al-shu'ara ’). 

Most of them identify it as an object and 
reconsruct a covert verb (a'ni, sakhkhara, 
ud'u), whereas Abu ‘Amr offers an alterna¬ 
tive analysis, that this is the result of an 
anomaly involving a combination of yd 
plus noun identified by an article. 

c. Inna hadhani la-sahirani (q 20:63, see list¬ 
ing above): This case is extremely interest¬ 
ing from the cultural point of view, as it 
presents various attempts made by exegetes 
and grammarians to solve a crux in the sa¬ 
cred text. Among these attempts is a tradi¬ 
tion (see hadith and the qur’an) nar¬ 
rated on the authority of ‘A’isha (see 
‘a’isha bint abI bakr) to justify attempts 
to correct the script, an attempt to change 
the error, made by Abu ‘Amr, a variety of 
grammatical modes of analysis to secure 
some regularity of the structure, and 
scholarly testimony of peculiar dialectal 
forms, attributed to a certain tribe to the 
same effect (cf. Goldziher, Die Richtungen, 

31 f.; see dialects). Another case in which 
this authority is called on to solve a prob¬ 
lem of text transmission isyu ’tuna for 
ya’tuna in £ 23:60, with ‘A’isha’s saying: 
wa-ldkinna l-hija’hurrifa (see Noldeke, gq, 
iii, 3 n. 2). 

d. Tanwln is omitted before the article 
in qul huwa llahu ahadu llahu l-samadu 

(£> 112:1-2) and sabiqu l-nahara (d 36:40; 
variant: l-nahari; see Spitaler’s additions 
to Noldeke, %ur Grammatik, 134 [to 
27/41). 

e. The verses an takuna tijaratan (q, 4:2g)and 
in kanat ilia sayhatan wahidatan (q, 36:29) are 
considered by Rabin (Ancient west Arabian, 
174) as irregular structures with kana func¬ 
tioning as a full predicate whose agent is 
marked by the accusative, instead of the 
regular nominative. 


3. Rhyming and prosodic dictation 
Noldeke (Zur Sprache, 9) notes some 
grammatical and stylistic interferences 
which result from yielding to prosodic dic¬ 
tation in the Qur’an, e.g. the inaccurate 
expression wa-ana ma'akum mina 1-shahidTna 
(O. 3:81), “and I am with you among the 
witnesses” while he is the only witness (see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING), and the 
change of verb forms (see above); see for 
the recurring kdna llahu ‘airman..., Reuschel 
(Wa-kana llahu, 152; also Aspekt und Tempus, 
100 £), who considers the possibility of 
licentia but favors tawkid. Extraction of the 
pronominal constituent of the verb is not 
always incorporated for the sake of focal- 
ization or topicalization (see below) :ya 

1 ibadi la khawfun ‘alaykumu l-yawma wa-la 
antum tahzanuna (q, 43:68); similarly syntac¬ 
tic nominalization can occur without for¬ 
mal head (mawsuf): in hum illayakhrusuna 
fe 43:ao). 

4. Verbal aspects and tenses 
Reuschel’s Aspekt und Tempus in der Sprache 
des Qorans is a comprehensive taxonomy of 
the verbal tense and aspect use in the 
Qur’an, but it is not an attempt to sort out 
qur’anic peculiarities. Structures discussed 
in Reuschel: wa-ma kdna li-nafsin an tamuta 
ilia bi-idhni llahi, “cannot, impossible that” 
fe 3 :I 45); wa-ma kdna llahu li-yu‘jizahu min 
shay ’in, “it is not the kind of thing that he 
does to...” (q 35:44; Reuschel, Aspekt und 
Tempus, 115 £); performative sami‘na wa- 
ata‘na (e.g. <4 2:285; Reuschel, op. cit., 130). 
On the expression in kuntum ja‘ilma (q, 12:10), 
see Bravmann (The phrase, 347 f.), who 
considers its sense an expression of “inner 
compulsion”, without, however, studying 
the three other occurrences in the Qur’an. 

Kinberg (Semi-imperfectives) treats qur¬ 
’anic active participial structures and ob¬ 
serves that some indicate “semi-imperfec- 
tive present,” namely, it may be bounded 
by a dynamic event, either at its beginning 
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(similar to the English present perfect) or 
at the end (the English equivalent here is 
“puturate progressive”). On arani/ara (lit. 

“I see myself”) in q 12:36 and 43 exhibiting 
the use of an imperfect in a narrative of 
one’s own dream (see dreams and sleep), 
see Noldeke (,Zur Orammatik, 67). The ex¬ 
tensive qur’anic use of the energicus forms 
(imperfect or imperative plus -an or -anna) 
is studied by Ambros (Syntaktische und 
stilistische Funktionen), where its use as a 
stylistic device is particularly emphasized. 
Zewi (A syntactical study) presents a 
meticulous classification of sentence-types 
with energicus, and indicates its association 
with indicatives, in a larger context of 
Semitic linguistics. 

5. Nominal SP sentence 

Collision of formal and notional reme 
(comment): The recurring wa-ma kdna 
jawaba qawmihi ilia an qalu... (as in £ 7:82) 
exhibits what seems to be disagreement be¬ 
tween the formal predicate marking (nasb) 
and the notional status of jawab as a sub¬ 
ject (see Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, 558 £, 
following al-Baydawl’s distinction in nomi¬ 
nal sentences with two definite members). 

6. Presentatives 

The demonstrative pronouns (of both 
“close” and “remote” sets) are used as pre¬ 
sentatives with the sense of “look!”, “voila” 
(see Bloch, Studies in Arabic syntax, 54 £). 

The nuclear presentative plus predicate oc¬ 
curs in such expressions as :yd bushrd hadha 
ghuldmun (q, 12:19); ha’ula’i banatiin kuntum 
JailTna (q 15:71). 

The following verses present an enlarged 
structure, with an additional finite verb or 
a nominal marked by accusative, which 
Bloch, ibid., terms the amplified structure: 
hadhihi bida'atuna ruddat ilayna (q 12:65); 
hadha ba’fishaykhan (q 11:72);, fa-tilka buyu- 
tuhum khawiyatan bi-ma zalamu (q, 27:52; see 
also Noldeke, Zjir Orammatik [1963], 48-50). 
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The early Arab grammarians took great 
interest in this structure. A development in 
their conception is observable in the Kitab 
with al-Khalll’s and Slbawayhi’s identifica¬ 
tion of the accusatival nominal as circum¬ 
stantial (hal) instead of khabar (al-ma’rifa), 
which was still conceived as such by al- 
Farra’, for example. On the Arabic gram¬ 
matical literature concerning ha’ula’i banati 
hunna atharu/athara lakum (q, 11:78) see 
Talmon (Problematic passage). Ha antum 
ha’ula’i tud’awna (as in £ 47:38 and similar 
verses) are discussed by Noldeke (op. cit., 
50). Bloch ( Studies in Arabic syntax, 74 f. and 
especially 80 f.) identifies them as “pro¬ 
clitic” with the presentative as a separate 
unit (“look!”) and the pronoun and the 
verb as S plus P. 

The verse inna hadha akhllahu tis’un wa- 
tis’una najatan wa-lTna’jatun wahidatun 
(q, 38:23) includes both an affirmative inna 
(see what follows) and a presentative fol¬ 
lowed by a topicalized sentence akhi lahu... 
< li-akhi.... 

7. Function of inna 

Bloch’s {Studies in Arabic syntax, 102) descrip¬ 
tion of classical Arabic inna as “[...] em¬ 
phasizing] the speaker’s certainty... that 
what is said in a sentence is a fact, is true, 
will indeed take place,” fits Goldenberg’s 
(1 Studies in Semitic linguistics, 148 f.) model of 
nexal relations as corroboration of the 
nexal constituent. Note Bloch’s observation 
that qur’anic citations (<4 2:20 = 8:10, 63:1, 
26:41 = 23:82, 6:ig, 13:5) still exhibit this 
function “despite a large degree of conven¬ 
tionalization of its use.” 

The following verses have an independ¬ 
ent pronoun in a position occupied regu¬ 
larly by a subject: huwa llahu ahadu ( q , 112:1) 
and fa-idha hiya shakhisatun absa.ru lladhma 
kafaru (q 21:97). Al-Kisa’l, and less firmly 
al-Farra’, consider this pronoun ‘imad (cf. 
Kinberg, Lexicon of al-Farra’, s.v.). Occa¬ 
sionally instead of inna we find the use of 


in with the same function: in kullun lamma 
jami'un ladayna muhdaruna (q, 36:32) and in 
kullu nafsin lamma ‘alayha hafizun (q_ 86:4). 
This structure occurs also with inna in wa- 
inna kullan lamma la-yuwqffiyannahum rabbuka 
a’malahum (q, ii:iii); similarly, in kidta for in- 
naka. .. in ta-llahi in kidta la-turdini (q, 37:56). 

8. Verb agreement in a verb + subject (VS) 

sentence 

Agreement of the verb with the number 
of its following agent, dubbed akaluni 
l-baraghith in the Arab linguistic literature, 
is recorded in (3 5:71, 21:3 and in the read¬ 
ing qadaflahu l-mu’minuna in £ 23:1. Nol¬ 
deke adds fa-asbahiifi ddrihimjathimina 
lladhma kadhdhabu Shu’ayban (q 7:91-2; see 
shu'ayb) and cites al-Harlrl’s misgivings 
ma. sumi’a ilia fi lugha da%fa lamyantuq bihi 
l-Qur’an, but Spitaler is more equivocal 
about the correct attribution of the last to 
the list (cf. Noldeke, fur Grammatik [1963], 
152). Noldeke (op. cit., 78) adds a note 
about the possible development of this 
phenomenon which accordingly is only in 
its first stages in qur’anic language. See 
Levin (What is meant) on the grammari¬ 
ans’ interpretation of this structure, not in 
terms of number agreement. (On the pos¬ 
sible Hudhall origin of this variant, see 
DIALECTS.) 

Absence of gender agreement in kana 
'aqibatu... (e.g. Q. 27:14) is discussed as a 
phenomenon discernible “in the earliest 
texts” in Fischer (Classical Arabic, 212). 
Verbs of stem II can mark agreement with 
a plural subject (originally an object), as in 
mufattahatan lahumu l-abwabu (q 38:50). 

9. Use of an impersonal verb construction 
The construction exhibited by wa-hushira li- 
Sulaymana (q 27:17) in the sense of “Solo¬ 
mon (q.v.) collected,” is better known in 
Aramaic (but see Ullmann, Adminiculum, 

78 f. ex. 700-10). Reckendorf [Arabische 
Syntax, 359) explicates the structure li-yujza 



qawman (q, 45:14). A discussion of non- 
inflected passives followed by an accusa- 
tival complement is found in Blau (On 
invariable passive forms). Noldeke (fur 
Grammatik, 76) mentions la-qad taqatta'a 
baynahum (q, 6:94; baynakum is another 
attested reading). 

Problems concerning the negative of 
ghayri l-maghdubi ‘alayhim... (q, 1:7; see 
fatiha) are discussed by the early Arab 
grammarians; see Farra’, Ma'am, e.g. at 
q 18:99, nufikhafi l-suri and five other 
occurrences, including^?, vs .fa-idha 
nufikha fi l-suri nqfkhatun wahidatun in 
<4 69:13 (on which see Fleischer, Kleinere 
Schriften, 93). 

Brockelmann’s ( Grundrifi\ ii, 119 f.) sugges¬ 
tion that wa-idha azlama ‘alayhim (q, 2:20) is 
a case in point is repeated by Blau (On in¬ 
variable passive forms, 87 n. 8) but rejected 
by Noldeke (cf. the margin of his private 
copy, located in the library of Tubingen 
University), who refers to the preceding 
barq “lightning” as the subject in kullama 
add’a lahum mashawfihi. 

1 o. Topicalization 

Topicalization, or isolation of a natural 
subject in a sentence’s opening position, 
seems to be the most frequently used trans¬ 
position in qur’anic syntax, e.g. inna lla- 
dhina layu’minuna bil-akhirati zayyanna lahum 
a'malahum (q, 27:4; see the statistics in 
Dahlgren, Word order). Isolation of this 
kind may leave its original case mark of 
the unmarked position as in wa-l-sama’a 
banayndhd bi-aydin (q, 51:47) and wa-l-arda 
madadnaha wa-alqayna fiha rawasiya (q, 50:7); 
al-Farra ' restricted this structure to “con¬ 
tinuing” sentences, conjoined to a preced¬ 
ing sentence (cf. Kinberg, ‘Clause’ and 
‘sentence,’ 240 f.). Amma is the most com¬ 
mon particle marking topicalization, usu¬ 
ally in combination with contrast, as in 
fa-ammd lladhma amanu... fa-yudkhiluhum 
rabbuhum Ji rahmatihi... wa-amma lladhma 
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kafaru... (Q.45:30-1). Examples of contras¬ 
tive clauses presented without amma, espe¬ 
cially when SV transposition seems to suffi¬ 
ciently mark the contrastive effect, are 
wa-llahuyaqdi bil-haqqi wa-lladhmayad'una 
min dunihi layaqduna bi-shay’in (q, 40:20) and 
amma l-yatima... fa-ammd bi-ni‘mati rabbikafa- 
haddith (q 93:9-11); for several readings of 
amma Thamudan (q, 41:17; see thamud), see 
Rabin {Ancient west Arabian, 183), where, 
however, “extraposition” is used as a gen¬ 
eral notion covering focalization as well. 

The resumptive member of the predicate 
portion may be related more loosely to the 
topicalized entity, cf. inna lladhma amanu 
wa- 'amilu l-salihati inna la nudJ'u ajra man 
ahsana ‘amalan (q 18:30); similarly £ 7:170 
and elsewhere. 

11. Focalization 

Focalization is another extensively used 
syntactic transformation which serves the 
Qur’an’s rhetorics. The following are vari¬ 
ous modes of creation of tawkid: 

a. Focalization by extraposition: iyyaka 
na'budu Q 1:5). 

b. Focus on the pronoun of a predicate 
complex by its isolation (“pronoun redupli¬ 
cation”): inna shani’aka huwa l-abtaru 

(q, 108:3); dla’ika humu l-sadiquna (q, 49:15; a 
typical case of damir al-fasl according to 
the grammarians’ tradition); wa-hum bil- 
akhirati humyuqinuna (q, 27:3); and in verbal 
sentences: and atika bihi (q, 27:40); a-hum 
yaqsimuna rahmata rabbika nahnu qasamna... 
fe 43 : 3 2 ): similar is the repetition in zaw- 
jayni ithnayni (e.g. Q, 11:40); the occurrences 
of (u)skun anta wa-zavfiuka l-jannata (q_ 2:35; 
7:19) are not cases of tawkid, in spite of 
their description as such in the grammati¬ 
cal tradition, but “cases of balancing” (see 
Bloch, Studies in Arabic syntax, 1 f.). 

c. Focalization of the lexical contents of 
the verbal complex by use of the exceptive 
particle ilia: ma nadiima 1 -sa‘atu in nazunnu 
ilia zannan (q, 45:32, following 45:24 wa-ma 
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lahum... min ’ilmin in hum illayazunnuna ), on 
which see the general study of focalization 
by Goldenberg ( Studies in Semitic linguistics, 
no), where it is incorporated in a compre¬ 
hensive concept of the rather independent 
character of the verb’s constituents. 

d. Innama and annama focalizing the mem¬ 
ber following their immediate adjacent, 

e. g. innama l-mu’minuna ikhwatun (q 49:10). 
Miquel (La particule innama) offers a vari¬ 
ety of semantic functions of the qur’anic 
innama based on the Arab grammarians’ 
distinction of its restrictive (hasr) sense. 

12. Entity terms 

Kull plus singular is used not only for the 
partitive “every one of” but also in the 
sense of “all possible items of the species.” 
See Noldeke (Zur Grammatik, 82 f.) on 
kullun dmana bi-llahi (q 2:285), kullun 
kadhdhaba (q 50:14), and kullun gad ‘alima 
salatahu (q 24:41) followed by a verb indi¬ 
cating their plurality wa-llahu ‘allmun bi-ma 
yafaluna (also Fischer, Grammatik, § 136, 

13. Adjective, morphological and syntactic 

a. Syntactic adjectivization, as inj yd ayyuha 
lladhina amanu, occurs some eighty-five 
times, but note the absence of qur’anic 
occurrences of (yd) ayyuha, l-mu’minuna. The 
finite verb in nominal position in mina 
lladhina haduyuharrifuna l-kalima (q 4:46) is 
considered by Noldeke (Zur Sprache, 15) 
not to be a case of asyndetic adjectiviza¬ 
tion, but an ellipsis completed by qawm. 

b. Agreement — irregularity: al-sama’u 
munfatirun (q 73:18); la-’alla l-sa’ata qarlbun 
(q 42:17); see Noldeke {Zur Grammatik, 

22-3) who provides his discussion with 
rich documentation of such cases with fa’ll 
and passive participles and mentions this 
active participle munfatir for the feminine 
sama’. Among early Arab grammarians 
who discussed these cases, Yunus b. 

Habib al-Thaqafi (d. 182/798) is quoted 


(see Akhfash, Ma’am, 62) sayingyudhakkaru 
ba’d al-mu’annath, and others analogized it 
with damir. Abu ‘Amr’s explanation relates 
it to the sense of saqf“r oof.” The inconsis¬ 
tency of feminine singular zallat and then 
plural khadi’lna in fa-^allat a’naquhum laha 
khadi’lna (q 26:4) is included in Noldeke’s 
study of cases of personification (op. cit., 
81) and is related to another case of incon¬ 
sistency inyatafayya’u zilaluhu... wa-hum 
dakhi-runa (q 16:48); al-Kisa’l (see Farra’, 

Ma ’dnl, ii, 277) considers the pronoun in 
khadi’lna resuming human plurality of -hum 
in a’naquhum and compares this “mirror¬ 
like” structure with a similar poetic verse. 

The Qur’an is particularly abundant in 
cases of irregular agreement in number 
and gender, e.g. wa-manya‘si llaha wa- 
rasulahu lahu narajahannama khalidlnafihd 
abadan (q 72:23). These particular cases are 
studied in Noldeke (Zur Grammatik, 81 f. 
and id., Zur Sprache, 12 f.), 

c. “Indirect attribute,” see Polotsky (Point 
in Arabic) and his criticism of Reckend- 
orf’s concept of “Attraktion” and defence 
of the Arab grammarians’ analysis of na’t 
sababl, as in min hadhihi l-qaryati l-gdlimi 
ahluha (q 4:75) and (sirati...) ghayri 
l-maghdubi ‘alayhim (q, 1:7). Noldeke (Zur 
Grammatik, 79) treats the structure and 
adduces several qur’anic and other 
occurrences including mukhtalifan alwanuhu 
(q, 16:13), lil-qasiyati qulubuhum (q 39:22), 
khashi’atan absdruhum (q 68:43) an d mufat- 
tahatan lahumu l-abwabu (q 38:50), all with 
singular adjectives but khushsha’an absd¬ 
ruhum (q 54:7) in the plural. A recent com¬ 
prehensive study of these and similar struc¬ 
tures is Diem (Fa-waylun li-l-qdsiyati). 
Valuable observations are provided in 
Goldenberg, Two types. 

14. Nominal concord 
a. Inclusion of one member of a co- 
ordinative pair, known in the Arab linguis¬ 
tic tradition as taghllb, is bu ’da l-mashriqayni 
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(Q. 43:38; see Sister, Metaphora, 117; 
Goldenberg, Studies in Semitic linguistics, 128). 
The plural rabbu l-mashariqi (q, 37:5) may 
have resulted from attraction to the pre¬ 
ceding al-samawat. For a discussion of il 
yasin (q, 37:130) as “Ilyas and his party,” see 
Goldenberg (Alladi al-masdariyya, no, 
n. 11 with reference to Farra’, Ma’ani); also 
Goldziher ( Richtungen, 18) who mentions 
idnsin as an alternative reading and seems 
to imply a possible case of taghlib of either 
of the two figures (see idris; Elijah). 

b. The plural noun construed with a dual 
pronoun in qulubukuma (q 66:4) is studied, 
with reference to Sibawayhi’s view, in Blau 
(Two studies, 16 fi). For further reference to 
grammarians’ views on this issue see Tal- 
mon ( Arabic grammar, 225 fi, 271). Other 
qur’anic instances are the four occurrences 
of saw’at-uhumd/-ihimd in q 7:20 and else¬ 
where. 

c. Coordination of two prepositional 
phrases, the first of which includes a 
bound pronoun, is lladhi tasa’luna bihi wa- 

I- arhama (q 4:1). Noldeke {Zur Grammatik, 

93; also Zur Sprache, 12, n. 1) indicates the 
Arab grammarians’ dissatisfaction with 
this structure (which does not comply with 
their rule of bihi wa-bi-l ...), 

i5.Numeralia 

There is a single case of irregularity of the 
counted noun following a number of the 

II- 99 group, ithnatay 1 ashra asbatan (q 7:160) 
against thnata ‘ashrata ‘aynan in the same 
verse; thalatha mi’atin sinina (q 18:25) does 
not exhibit irregularity as it stands. The 
“literal” use of the active part in cardinal 
numbers in the sense of “increasing the 
number up to X” is attested in sa-yaquluna 
thalathatun rabi’uhum kalbuhum wa-yaquluna 
khamsatun sddisuhum kalbuhum... wa-yaquluna 
sab’atun wa-thaminuhum kalbuhum (q 18:22; 
also 58:7), but inna llaha thalithu thalathatin 
(Q. 5 : 73) and thaniya thnayni (q 9:40). 


16. Verbal regimen 

Transitive verbs with restricted transitivity: 
The verbs sajiha and sabara of sajiha nafsahu 
(q 2:130) and wa-sbir nafsaka (q 18:28) are 
recognized in the early Arab grammarians’ 
literature as instances in which the appar¬ 
ent object has a different identity, i.e. in¬ 
stances of mufassir, later termed tamyTz. 

This recognition involved a description of 
peculiarities of these complements whose 
definiteness is consequently regarded as 
merely formal (cf. Talmon, Arabic grammar, 
270). The syntactically problematic reading 
hal tastatVu rabbaka (q 5:112) for halyastatVu 
rabbuka and its dogmatic background is 
discussed in Goldziher (. Richtungen, 23). 

17. Particles, adverbials 

a. Bi- of bi-l-amsi (four occurrences) is 
not omitted, hence there is no occur¬ 
rence of amsi (cf. Beeston, Arabic lan¬ 
guage, 89). 

b. The conjunctive wa-, following the first 
nominal in fi-hima jakihatun wa-nakhlun wa- 
rummanun (q, 55:68), puzzled Arab philolo¬ 
gists and accordingly an anonymous view 
recorded in al-Khalll’s Kitab al- Ayn sug¬ 
gested its interpretation as reference to in¬ 
clusion, i.e. “namely...,” though this view 
was rejected by others (see Talmon, Arabic 
grammar, 26g). 

c. Lawla in the sense of the cohortative 
halla often caused misunderstanding (see 
Noldeke, Z ur Grammatik, 112 fi and Berg- 
strasser, Verneinungs- und Fragepartikeln). 

d. Expressions of agreement include bald, 
na’am, ajal; disagreement and rejection are 
expressed by halla (see Bergstrasser, op. cit., 
82). 

e. A comparative study of the adversative 
lakin/ldkinna in Ambros (Lakin und lakinna) 
brings out the emphasis of added value 
to the latter and its frequent formulaic 
(stereotypical) combination, particularly 
with akthar (al-nas/-hum). 
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18. Negation 

a. Negation of nexal relations: shay’an as a 
verb complement in such cases as wa-laysa 
bi-darrihim shay’an (q, 58:10) and some other 
thirty occurrences, in which this comple¬ 
ment cannot be considered an external 
object, is studied in Talmon (Syntactic 
category) and identified there as a corro¬ 
boration of nexus negation, namely the 
negation of relations between the person 
and the attribute constituents of the verb. 

It is considered there as a qur’anic syntax 
peculiarity. Its possible relation with the 
negating suffix shay/-sh is then considered. 
Bergstrasser’s ( Verneinungs- und Fragepartikeln, 
105 f.) classification of shay’an’ s occurrences 
misses this peculiarity. 

b. Redundant la following negation is fre¬ 
quent in the Qur'an as in wa-ma arsalna min 
qablika min rasulin wa-la nabiyyin (q, 22:52; see 
also Q 2:105; 9:121; 42:52; 46:9; Noldeke, 
Zur Grammatik, 90; also id., Zur Sprache, 

ig f. for a detailed discussion of its occur¬ 
rence after mana ‘a etc.), 

c. (fa-) la khawfun ‘alayhim (0,46:13) and 
elsewhere exhibits use of -un (raf) instead 
of -a for the general negation with la, al- 
nafiya lil-jins. 

d. The negating particle in is probably 
characteristic of the Hijaz (see Noldeke, 
Zur Sprache, 21 and for a summary see 
dialects; also Bergstrasser, Verneinungs- und 
Fragepartikeln, 105 fi). On the use of in in 
structures of the type in... ilia... see Rabin 
{Ancient west Arabian, 178). 

e. Wehr (Funktion) first studied the differ¬ 
ence between classical Arabic ma/lam and 
indicated the added affective value of the 
first. 

f. La of the laysa/ma type is reported by al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) for the Hijaz, 
but the Qur’an has it only coordinated 

(0 31:28); and in 0 36:40 the predicate is 
in the nominative (cf. Rabin, op. cit., 

179 ) 


19. Affective expressions 

a. Fa’ula in an affective sense occurs in ka- 
burat kalimatan (0 18:5) and kabura maqtan 

(a 4o:35)' 

b. Ni‘ma (with eighteen occurrences and 
two others as niimma) and bi’sa (with thirty- 
seven occurrences and three others as 
bi’sama ) present in the Qur’an a unique 
structure, namely without a “remote nomi¬ 
native,” which is hardly followed in their 
use in other corpora of early Arabic, e.g. 
nVma l-thawabu (q, 18:31). The structure con¬ 
stitutes the majority of occurrences of 
ni'ma and bi’sa in the Qur’an (see Beeston, 
Classical Arabic ni‘ma). 

c. X ma X:fa-ashabu l-maymanati ma ashabu 
l-maymanati... in £ 56:8-9, similarly in 

q, 56:27; al-qari’atu ma l-qari‘atu (q, 101:1-2) is 
interpreted by Arab philologists as “how 
happy, miserable, awful...” respectively; 
see also the somewhat similar jundun ma 
hunalika mahzumun mina l-ahzabi (q, 38:11); 
huwa ma huwa is discussed in Fleischer 
(.Kleinere Schriften, 477 £). 

d. Typical interjections: uffin lakuma (e.g. 
q, 46:17);^ hasrata (q, 39:56). 

20. Reported speech 

A pattern represented by the verb qala 
plus imperative plural seems to represent 
a lively narrative style, where the order is 
expected to be a cohortative “let’s” in 
which the speaker is included: qdlat... 
udkhulu (q, 27:18); qalu ansitu (q, 46:29); qalu 
taqasamu bi-llahi (q, 27:49); idh qalu la-Yusufu 
wa-akhuhu ahabbu ila abina... qtulu Tusufa... 

(a 12:8-9). 

The speaker excludes himself from the 
collectivity of addressees, to whom he 
belongs, in qala qa’ilun minhum kam labith- 
tum qalu labithnayawman (£> 18:19), where 
we would expect “how much have we 
spent...In a way this applies to another 
occurrence of direct speech with qala qa’i- 
lun minhum (q, 12:10). The other occurrence 
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of qala qa’ilun minhum (q 37:51) exhibits the 
same phenomenon as in q 37:54 qala hal 
antum muttali'una which is followed by his 
own act in the next verse fa-ttalaa.... 

Use of an at the beginning of citations 
following verbs other than qala is frequent 
in the Qur’an and and is considered by 
Fischer ( Grammatik, 188, n. 1) as typical of 
“Vorarabisch,” e.g. nudiya an burika... 

(q 27:8). Verbs other than qala may open a 
citation. In the case of wa-wassa bihd 
Ibrahimu...yd baniyya (q 2:132) al-Farra’ 
[Ma'am, ad loc.) reports that other gram¬ 
marians analyzed it as a structure in which 
an is omitted whereas al-Farra’ himself ar¬ 
gues that wassa only has the sense of qala. 

Some sentences commencing with the 
verb of command amara and reporting the 
contents of the command indirectiy may 
present an intermediary mode in which the 
cohortative li- precedes the subordinate 
particle an, as in umirtu li-an akuna (q 39:12) 
or even dispense with it as in wa-ma umiru 
ilia li-ya'budu llaha (q 98:5). A case in which 
this mode is followed by a direct quotation 
is wa-umirna li-nuslima li-rabbi l- ‘alamina 
wa-an aqTmu l-salata wa-ttaquhu (q 6:71-2). 

21. Nominalization, subordinate sentences in 

noun position 

Morphological nominalization which 
maintains the relations of the former at- 
tributival element and the agent/recipient 
is shaped as a construct structure (idafa). 
Existence of both actants is attested in qatlu 
awladihim shuraka’uhum (q 6:137), ' n which 
awlad is the recipient (killed children; see 
infanticide) and shuraka’is the agent, 
which stands in loose relation to the con¬ 
struct qatl. The reading qatlu awladahum 
shuraka’ihim presents a stronger syntactic 
cohesion with the agent, yet with irregular 
separation by the recipient of the two con¬ 
stituents of the idafa relations. This reading 
is reported and discussed by al-Farra’ 
[Ma'am, ad q 6:137). 


Use of an instead of anna in other cases 
than qala (see above) is considered by 
Fischer [Grammatik, 188, n. 2) characteristic 
of the pre-classical period of Arabic. 

Rabin [Ancient west Arabian, 172) discusses an 
sa-yakunu (q 73:20), and notes its relation to 
the preceding ‘alima an lan tuhsuhu (op. cit., 
190, n. 11). Rabin (op. cit., i6g) also dis¬ 
cusses in this context ka-an lam for ka- 
anna... as in fa-ja ‘alnaha hasidan ka-an lam 
taghna bil-amsi (q 10:24) an d relates an to in 
of the structure in... lamma in q 36:32 (see 
also the discussion of inna above). For an 
example of an asyndetic structure with 
main verbs expressing a wish conjoined 
directly to imperfect indicative verbs with¬ 
out aw, see ta’murunm a'budu in £ 39:64. 

22. Relative clauses 

a. Asyndetic syntactic adjectivization: al- 
mussaddiqina wa-l-mussaddiqdti wa-aqradu 
llaha qardan (q 57:18); also [waylun 
yawma'idhin lil-mukadhdhibma] wa-idha qila 
lahumu rka'u layarka'una (q, 77:48); cf. Brock- 
elmann [Grundrift, ii, 563) with reconstruc¬ 
tion of the process as “Muhammad wagt 
es zwar ein determiniertes Adjektiv durch 
einen Satz forzusetzen, aber noch nicht 
den Artikel auf diesen zu ubertragen,” 
referring to Noldeke’s evaluation (Zur 
Sprache, 14). 

b. The resumptive pronoun of a locative is 
missing in yawman la tqjzi for la tajzi fihi 

(t) 2:48, 123. Noldeke (op. cit., 16) consid¬ 
ers it a case in which this pronoun behaves 
as if it were an object pronoun, namely 
tajzihi. This phenomenon recurs in fa-l- 
yasumhu (q 2:185) and is studied by Noldeke 
[Zur Grammatik, 36). Early Basran and 
Kufan grammarians recorded by Farra’ 
disputed the identity of the elliptic pro¬ 
noun in q 2:48. 

c. Indirect relative clauses:j>a ayyuha llad- 
hlna amanu (see above under adjectives) and 
yd 'ibadiya lladhina amanu (q 29:56) is dis¬ 
cussed by Bloch [Studies in Arabic syntax, 28) 
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who suggests the notion of “encompassing 
generality” of believers as an explanation 
for its abundance. The direct relative 
clause should be lladhma amantum. 
d. The use of alladhial-masdariyya in £) 9:69, 
wa-khudtum ka-lladhi khddu, and the history 
of its linguistic treatment is studied by 
Goldenberg (Alladi al-masdariyya) who 
mentions two other verses which probably 
exhibit this phenomenon, namely £ 6:154 
and 62:23 (cf. ibid. § 9). Reference is made 
to another omission of the resumptive pro¬ 
noun in ni’mataka llatian’amta 'alayya 

fea7 :i 9)- 

23. Other compound sentences 

a. Embedded copular structures: Noldeke 
{Zur Grammatik [1963], 48) treats this struc¬ 
ture, noting duplication of pronouns after 
verba sintiendi and ja‘ala and exemplified 
with in taramand aqalla... (q, 18:39) an d 
tajiduhu ‘inda llahi huwa khayran wa-a‘zama 
ajran (q 73:20); Noldeke refers to layahsi- 
banna lladhinayabkhaluna bi-md atahumu llahu 
min fadlihi huwa khayran lahum (q, 3:180) as 
“ungeschickt.” 

b. ‘Asa structures occur thiry times in the 
Qur’an. Rabin (. Ancient west Arabian, 185) 
mentions two cases in which uninflected 
‘asa has a dual or plural subject, namely in 

2:216 and 49:11 (Ibn Mas'ud [d. 32/652] 
and Ubayy b. Ka c b [d. 35/656] read the 
latter with inflected ‘asa) and two loci with 
inflected hal 'asaytum... (q 2:246; 47:22). Of 
the eight structural modes of its occurrence 
in classical Arabic texts (as specified by Ull- 
mann, Vorklassisches Arabisch), only the 
first, namely ‘asa plus an plus subjunctive, is 
represented here. See also Noldeke (Zur 
Sprache, 4), where the variation of inflected 
and uninflected ‘asa constitutes part of his 
argumentation against Vollers’ thesis. 

c. Exceptive member after negative ma: 
Rabin (op. cit., 181) cites the Arab gram¬ 
marians’ observation according to which 
the HijazI dialect marked the munqati' (logi¬ 


cally non-identical, of a different species) 
exceptive member with accusative, con¬ 
trary to the Tamlml rule which maintained 
agreement of this member with the noun 
of the main sentence. The Qur’an exhibits 
what may be interpreted as the HijazI pat¬ 
tern in ma lahum bihi min ‘ilmin ilia ttiba’a 
l-^anni (q, 4:157), although hal interpretation 
or its like is also possible. 

24. Elliptic sentences 
Frequent occurrence of elliptic sentences 
in the Qur’an is well noted by Noldeke 
(Zur Sprache, 17) and others, especially 
with idh and idha as opening new passages. 

As this overview demonstrates, qur’anic 
grammar poses a great challenge to mod¬ 
ern students of the language of early 
Islam, especially in its historical setting. 
Advancement of computerized techniques 
of language- and text-analysis may give an 
added value to future research in this field 
(see COMPUTERS AND THE QUR’AN). 

Rafael Talmon 
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Grapes see FOOD and drink; houris; 
paradise; garden 

Grasses 

Plants distinguished by their jointed stems, 
narrow and spear-shaped blades and fruits 
of a seedlike grain; also, the green herbage 
affording food for catde and other grazing 
animals. The Qur’an does not contain spe¬ 


cific words for grass(es) as used in the mod¬ 
ern Arabic language such as ’ushb and 
hashish. 

The word dighth in (4 38:44, rendered in 
some translations as “a handful of (green 
or dry) grass,” can also refer to a mixture 
of herbs or a handful of twigs from trees or 
shrubs; Lane conveys a gloss of the term in 
the same passage as “a bundle of rushes.” 
Al-Taban (d. 310/923) understands the 
word to indicate a bundle of fresh wood or 
large grasses with which to beat somebody, 
although not with too much force ( Tafsir, 
xxiii, 167-9). 

Another word, hutam, meaning something 
that is dry and tough, appears in q 56:65 
(and 57:20) where it can be translated as 
“chaff” or “straw.” Both Arabic terms are 
embraced by the general term for “vegeta¬ 
tion,” nabat (see agriculture and vege¬ 
tation). Despite the imprecision of these 
words, in one passage, q 18:45, nabat occurs 
together with another imprecise term, 
hashim, meaning a plant that has become 
dried and broken, the entire context of 
which, however, clearly reveals the qur’anic 
intent in its frequent references to the natu¬ 
ral world (see natural world and the 
qur’an). The passage reads in Pickthall’s 
translation, “And coin for them the simili¬ 
tude of the life of the world as water (q.v.) 
which we send down from the sky (see 
heaven), and the vegetation of the earth 
(nabat al-ard) mingleth with it and then be- 
cometh dry twigs (hashim) that the winds 
(see air and wind) scatter. Allah is able to 
do all things.” 

A final term that is sometimes understood 
to refer to “grasses” is found in Q 55:6, 
where the najm (glossed variously as “grass” 
or “star”) and the tree are both said to bow 
down in adoration ( yasjudan, see bowing 
and prostration; worship). 

David Waines 
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Gratitude and Ingratitude 

Thankfulness or disdain in response to a 
kindness. A dominant feature of the con¬ 
cept of gratitude in the Qur’an is its use to 
describe the spiritual bond binding the be¬ 
liever to God. Gratitude has a very broad 
semantic field in the Qur’an with a strong 
theocentric character in the sense that 
gratitude is owed chiefly to God, even if 
that means through what God has made 
and the offices he has appointed. Grati¬ 
tude is a spiritual and moral state of mind, 
spiritual in the sense of acknowledging the 
believer’s obligation to the creator, and 
moral in the sense of mandating rightful 
conduct in relation to God and to those 
appointed by God (see ethics and the 
Qur’an). Ingratitude is the opposite, its 
fundamental defect being denial of what is 
rightfully owed to God. It thus twists and 
distorts the very basis of all moral relation¬ 
ships, whether those with God or with 
those within the human community (see 

COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). 

As the Qur’an states it, ingratitude is a 
form of rebellious unbelief, of kufr (see 

BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

The verb to thank, to be grateful (shakara) 
and its various cognates, such as shukr (grat¬ 
itude or thanksgiving), occurs seventy-four 
times in the Qur’an. Gratitude or thanks¬ 
giving is in one sense due to God alone, 
and, only by analogy, to others. Accord¬ 
ingly, worship (q.v.; 'ibada ) is grateful praise 
(q.v., al-hamd ), to which only God is enti¬ 
tled. The roots of gratitude he in the act of 
creation (q.v.) to which human beings owe 
their life, with sustenance of life through 
God’s bounties and blessings (see blessing; 
grace) being further grounds for grati¬ 


tude. The faithful person (mu’min), the per¬ 
son of man (q_ 3:147), is the grateful person 
(shdkir). In Surat al-Rahman (“The Benefi¬ 
cent,” Q. 55), the Qur’an rehearses for the 
believer the bounties and blessings of God 
with a refrain in the form of a rhetorical 
challenge, “which of your lord’s bounties 
will you deny?” The word used for “de¬ 
nial,” in the dual form, is tukadhdhiban, and 
carries the sense of falsifying, of making 
counterfeit the true and genuine, all be¬ 
cause ingratitude has sealed the doors of 
the heart. One passage provides a graphic 
description of the ungrateful heart (q.v.) 
thus: “Then your hearts became hardened 
thereafter and are like stones, or even yet 
harder; for there are stones from which riv¬ 
ers come gushing, and others split, so that 
water issues from them, and others crash 
down in fear of God. And God is not 
heedless of the things you do” (q 2:74). 

Other metaphors are used to describe the 
heart of the heedless and the ungrateful. 
Their hearts are rusted (q 83:14); a veil has 
come over their hearts; and a heaviness has 
fallen on their ears (q.v.), making them 
tone-deaf (q, 17:46; 41:5; see hearing and 
deafness). In fact, a rebellion has infected 
their primary organs of speech, hearing, 
sight, and feeling (q 2:171; 6:25; 8:20-4; 
22:46; 46:26; see SEEING AND HEARING; 
eyes). Nothing avails them. That situation 
contrasts with that of those who believe 
and are grateful to God: “Those who be¬ 
lieve, their hearts being at rest in God’s 
remembrance — in God’s remembrance 
are at rest the hearts of those who be¬ 
lieve...” (q 13:28). 

Ingratitude, or unbelief, like its opposite, 
is a matter for the exclusive attention of 
God. Unbelief, however, stands beyond in¬ 
gratitude as the ultimate defiance of God. 
The Qur’an describes unbelievers in un¬ 
compromising terms, saying God will not 
relent towards them: “How shall God 
guide a people who have disbelieved after 
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they believed, and bore witness that the 
messenger (q.v.) is true, and the clear signs 
came to them? God guides not the people 
of evildoers” (q, 3:86; see evil deeds); and 
“surely those who disbelieve, and die disbe¬ 
lieving, there shall not be accepted from 
any of them the whole earth full of gold 
(q.v.), if he would ransom himself thereby; 
for them waits a painful chastisement, and 
they shall have no helpers” (q, 3:91; see 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

The favored servants, by contrast, who 
are brought close to God are those who 
have been given thankful hearts. God is the 
true benefactor, the ultimate patron, and 
ingratitude to God therefore ranks as the 
ultimate act of disobedience, an act of 
willful rebellion against God. Accordingly 
the Qur'an speaks of God’s blessings as 
something bestowed on the grateful and 
ungrateful alike ( min fadli rabbi li-yabluwani 
a-ashkuru am akjuru wa-man shakara fa-innama 
yashkuru li-nafsihi wa-man kafara fa-inna rabbi 
ghamyyun kaiimun, Q, 27:40). 

Gratitude defines God’s claim on the at¬ 
tention and devotion of believers. God is 
abundant in bounty, yet humanity remains 
ungrateful ( wa-inna rabbaka la-dhu fadlin ala 
l-nasi wa-lakinna aktharahum layashkuriina, 

0. 2 7 : 73); God has furnished people with 
the earthly life and the means of its enjoy¬ 
ment, and still ingratitude clouds the hu¬ 
man response (q 7:10). 

Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), a 
theologian with considerable influence on 
Muslim thought and practice, devoted a 
detailed study to the subject. For him, re¬ 
membrance of God (dhikr) is united with 
gratitude to God, as he points out in his 
Kitab al-Sabr wa-l-shukr (“On patience and 
gratefulness,” in the fourth volume of his 
Ihya’ c ulum al-din, pp. 53-123). Al-Ghazall 
cites the Prophet as saying that among the 
remembrances of God nothing is more 
meritorious than “thanks be to God.” As 
such, glorification of God (subhan Allah) 


and “praise be to God” (al-hamdu li-llah) 
signify the proper attitude of the acknowl¬ 
edgment of blessings from God. According 
to al-Ghazall, God is the benefactor from 
whom gifts come without being mediated 
through an intermediary. Consequently, 
gratitude for God’s blessings should re¬ 
bound to God alone. 

Fullness of human gratitude consists in 
recognizing that nature itself bears in its 
bosom the divine bounty and blessing, sig¬ 
nifying that fact in its obedience to God’s 
command. By the same token, human me¬ 
diators of God’s bounty remain subservi¬ 
ent to God’s power, whether or not they 
are conscious of it. Gratitude should not 
be deflected to the means God employs or 
to the thing God gives, for such is the gra¬ 
titude of the common people when they 
receive food, clothing, drink and similar 
concessions to the appetite. Accordingly, 
gratitude to God is an act that God enables 
the faithful to perform — yet another rea¬ 
son for gratitude. In the final analysis, God 
does not need the gratitude of the faithful 
in order to be God. Indeed, gratitude to 
God is meritorious obedience to him, just 
as complaining is shameful disobedience, 
al-Ghazali insists. A person who misuses a 
thing by diverting it from that for which it 
was created, including misuse of the or¬ 
gans of the body, becomes thereby un¬ 
grateful in the eyes of God. Gratitude is of 
the heart, hidden manifestations (wdridat 
al-qulub), as it were, but it must be ex¬ 
pressed with the tongue, for God desires 
that of the faithful (c> 29:17; 7:206). Accord¬ 
ing to Q 31:12, “Indeed, we gave Luqman 
(q.v.) wisdom (q.v.): ‘Give thanks to God; 
whosoever gives thanks gives thanks only 
for his own soul’s good, and whosoever is 
ungrateful — surely God is all-sufficient, 
all-laudable.’” 

The Qur’an exhorts the devout, “So re¬ 
member me, and I will remember you; 
and be thankful to me; and be you not 
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ungrateful towards me. O all you who be¬ 
lieve, seek you help in patience and prayer; 
surely God is with the patient” (q 2:152-3; 
see trust and patience). In the general 
scheme of creation, as well as in the spe¬ 
cific conduct of human affairs, gratitude is 
a moral marker. No relationship with God 
is complete or credible without it. This is 
not simply because God commandeers it in 
the fashion of a liberationist power, but be¬ 
cause gratitude is an attribute of divinity 
(“God is all-grateful [shakirun], all-knowing 
[‘alimunj" Q 2:158). By extension, gratitude 
is a mark of the moral order God has or¬ 
dained for human society and its further¬ 
ance, as the following verses make clear: 
“We have charged man, that he be kind to 
his parents (q.v.)... Until, when he is fully 
grown, and reaches forty years, he says, ‘O 
my lord, dispose me that I may be thankful 
for your blessing by which you have blessed 
me and my father and mother, and that I 
may do righteousness well-pleasing to you; 
and make me righteous also in my seed” 

(q, 46:15); and “of his mercy he has ap¬ 
pointed for you night and day, for you to 
repose in and seek after his bounty, that 
haply you will be thankful” (q 28:73; cf. 
3:190-1; see day and night). 

Gratitude is the criterion God will use to 
separate the faithful from the evil doers 
(Q.7:i7 f-j 14:7). The Qur’an assures the 
faithful that at the final reckoning “God 
will recompense the thankful” (0 3:144, 

145). An early Meccan sura (see chron¬ 
ology and the qur'an) that contains the 
unique occurrence of one term for ingra¬ 
titude, kanud, alludes to the fate of the un¬ 
grateful: “Lo! man is an ingrate unto his 
lord (inna l-insana li-rabbihi la-kanudun)... 
Does he not know that when the contents 
of the grave are poured forth and the 
secrets of the breasts are made known, 
on that day their lord will be perfectly 
informed about them” (q 100:6-11; see 
apocalypse; last judgment). 


The Qur’an speaks of the prophets of 
God as people of gratitude, of their obedi¬ 
ence and faithfulness as acts of thanksgiv¬ 
ing (see PROPHETS and prophethood). 
Abraham’s (q.v.) obedience (q.v.) and faith¬ 
fulness were tokens of his gratitude to God 
(q 16:120-1); Noah (q.v.) was a man of faith 
(q.v.) and gratitude (q 17:3); Solomon (q.v.) 
was endowed with supernatural gifts to 
accomplish the ends for which God ap¬ 
pointed him so that he would be grateful 
(q 34:12-3); even the apocryphal ant ( naml , 
see animal life) responds in gratitude 
when it escapes being trampled underfoot 
in the path of Solomon’s imperious prog¬ 
ress (cf. Q 27:18-9); Moses (q.v.) consecrated 
his work of prophecy by issuing a call for 
gratitude to God by all who live on the 
earth (q 14:5-8). Al-Ghazali has Moses 
himself making supplication before God, 
asking how Adam (see adam and eve) 
showed his gratitude to God after all that 
God did for him. God responds by saying 
that Adam’s knowledge (ma’rifa) was grati¬ 
tude. Moses comments further that he is 
unable to express his gratitude to God ex¬ 
cept with a thanksgiving that itself is God’s 
gift to him. In a striking passage describing 
David’s (q.v.) anointed lineage and his ap¬ 
pointment as prophet, the Qur’an holds 
him up as a model of gratitude: “And we 
gave David bounty from us: ‘O you moun¬ 
tains, echo God’s praises with him, and you 
birds!’.... ‘Labor, O house of David, in 
thankfulness; for few indeed are those that 
are thankful among my servants’ ” 

(q 34:10 £). 

Apart from being one of God’s attributes, 
gratitude is something in which God en¬ 
gages by virtue of God’s beneficence (God 
is all-thankful [shakurun], all-clement [ball 
mun], Q 64:17). God will thank those of 
the faithful who strive after eternal life 
(q 17:19). Upon such favored ones “shall be 
garments of silk and brocade (see cloth¬ 
ing); they are adorned with bracelets of 
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silver, and their lord shall give them to 
drink a pure draught,” and God will say to 
them, “Behold, this is a recompense for 
you, and your striving is thanked ( mash- 
kiiran, Q, 76:21 f.).” 

Al-Ghazall reflects on the implication of 
divine reciprocity suggested in these verses, 
particularly how such reciprocity can be 
reconciled with divine transcendence 
(tanzih). He comments: “It is conceivable 
that man may be a thankful person in re¬ 
spect of another man, either by praising 
the second person for his good treatment 
of him or by rewarding the second person 
with a greater [benefit] than he received. 
[Actions of this nature] spring from man’s 
praiseworthy qualities... As far as thanking 
God is concerned, one can use this term 
only metaphorically and then only loosely. 
For even if man praises God, his praise is 
inadequate since the praise God deserves is 
incalculable.... However, the best way of 
manifesting thankfulness for the blessings 
of God most high is to make use of these 
blessings in obeying, and not disobeying 
[see disobedience], him. And even this 
can only happen with God’s help [see 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION] and by 
his making it easy for man to be a thankful 
person to his Lord....” (al-Ghazall, al- 
Maqsad al-asna, trans. Stade, Ninety-nine 
names, 71). 

Lamin Sanneh 
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Guardianship 

Care and management of the person 
and/or property of a person deemed inca¬ 
pable of managing his or her own affairs. 
Although the Qur’an has no specific term 
for guardian and nowhere says what kind 
of relationship (kinship of a certain degree 
or otherwise) should exist between a guard¬ 
ian and ward, guardianship is nonetheless 
referred to in several verses. It is under¬ 
stood that (a) minors and (b) women are 
those who ought to be protected by male, 
adult guardians (see also children; wo¬ 
men and the qur’an). 

The Qur’an, probably against a back¬ 
ground of injustice and violence to which 
orphans (q.v.) and widows (see widow) 
were subjected in pagan Mecca (q.v.; see 
also PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
qur’an), shows special solicitude for young 
people who have been deprived of their 
natural guardians. Exhortations to deeds of 
beneficence towards fatherless children 
(yatdma, sing .yafvrn) appear from the early 
Meccan suras, e.g. Q, 93:9 (for dating see 
Bell, ii, 663; see chronology and the 
qur’an). Another, probably Meccan, verse 
(Q. '7 : 34) emphasizes that the property 
rights of orphans should be respected, 
warning the guardian not to touch their 
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property “except in a way that will improve 
it” (Bell, i, 265). Medinan verses from the 
second and third year after the emigration 
from Mecca to Medina (hijra, see 
emigration) deal particularly with the 
guardianship of children who had lost 
their fathers, Muhammad’s followers, in 
the battles of Badr (q.v.) and Uhud (see 
expeditions and battles). <2 4:5 elabo¬ 
rates on the obligations of guardians 
(awsiya’ al-yatama, according to Tabari, Taf- 
sir, ad loc.) appointed by God to manage 
the property (ja'ala... lakum qiyaman) of 
those who are “of weak intellect” (sufaha): 
They are exhorted to feed and clothe them 
from the wealth that is entrusted to them, 
and they are also told to “speak to them in 
reputable fashion” (Bell, i, 68-9). In <2.4:2 
and 4:6, guardians are warned not to mis¬ 
use their wards’ possessions (in these 
verses, the wards are specified as orphans), 
neither to “substitute the bad for the good” 
nor to “consume their property” (Bell, i, 
68-9). In p 4:6, guardians are also in¬ 
structed to hand their property over to 
their wards in the presence of witnesses, 
when they will have reached the age of 
marriage (balaghii l-nikah) and become 
able to manage their own affairs (rushd, 
see also the Medinan verses 0,4:10; 6:152). 

0 4:3 deals with the permission, given to 
men, to establish (limited?) polygamous 
unions (with their wards? with other 
women?, cf. 0 4:127; see marriage and 
divorce) in the context of their duty to 
treat their wards (specifically female ones?) 
jusdy. Watt ( Muhammad at Medina, 276), ac¬ 
cepting the traditional account that this 
verse was revealed shortly after the battle 
of Uhud, suggests that the crux of the 
problem was not the large number of wid¬ 
ows resulting from that battle but the many 
unmarried girls now placed under the 
guardianship of uncles, cousins and other 
kinsmen (see kinship). Some of the guard¬ 


ians would keep their wards unmarried so 
as to enjoy unrestricted control over their 
property. According to Watt, the Qur’an 
probably did not intend that the guardians 
should themselves marry their wards. Sup¬ 
port for this supposition may come from 
<2 4:24, which continues the list begun in 
<2 4:23 of those women who are forbidden 
for a man to marry: “And al-muhsanatu mina 
l-nisa’i [are forbidden to you], except those 
whom your right hand possesses....” The 
term muhsanat may indicate “respectably 
housed and guarded women whether mar¬ 
ried or not” (Bell, i, 72; cf. Motzki, Wal- 
Muhsanatu, 192-218). 

Even before the rise of Islam, it had be¬ 
come customary in Arabia for the dowry to 
be paid to the woman, not to her guardian 
(Stern, Marriage, 37). This is reflected in 
several Medinan verses (q, 4:4, 24, 25; 5:5; 
60:10) which urge husbands to pass the 
bridal gift (saduqat, ujur, see brideswealth) 
directly to their brides or, according to 
commentaries on <2 4:4, command guard¬ 
ians to return to their wards dowry they 
had unjustly taken themselves (e.g. Tabari, 
Tafsir; Zamakhshan, Kashshaf; Baydawl, 
Anwar, ad loc.). That the bridal gift is the 
property of the wife and remains her own 
if the marriage is dissolved (Spies, Mahr, 
79) is reflected in <2 4:20. Despite this ap¬ 
parent financial independence, it seems to 
have been the province of the male guard¬ 
ian to arrange the marriage of his female 
wards (daughters, granddaughters, and 
others who fell under his natural — or 
otherwise — guardianship): “He in whose 
hand is the bond of marriage” (alladhi bi- 
yadihi ‘uqdatu l-nikahi, Q, 2:237; cf. Zamakh- 
sharl, Kashshaf, ad loc.: al-wali alladhlyali 
c aqd nikahihinna) is probably a reference 
to this facet of male guardianship of 
women. 


Avner Giladi 
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Guidance and Leading Astray see 

FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION; ASTRAY 
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Hadith and the Qur'an 

One important genre in Arabic literature 
comprises the sayings attributed to the 
Prophet Muhammad, descriptions of his 
deeds as well as accounts of events sup¬ 
posed to have occurred during his lifetime. 
This literary genre is the tradition litera¬ 
ture, the hadith, which is a term for the lit¬ 
erature as well as for a single tradition. 

This article is divided into eleven sections: 
(i) general introduction; (2) traditions 
about the beginning of the divine revela¬ 
tions and what the Prophet is reported to 
have experienced while receiving them (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION); (3) tradi¬ 
tions dealing with the collection of the 
scattered qur’anic fragments by order of 
the first three caliphs (see collection of 
the qur’an); (4) traditions dealing with the 
seven variant readings ( qira’at or ahruf, see 
readings of the qur’an); (5) traditions in 
which the various modes of Qur’an recita¬ 
tion are sorted out (see recitation of the 
qur’an); (6) exegetical traditions in general 
(see exegesis of the qur’an: classical 
and medieval); (7) traditions that clarify 
certain well-known qur’anic legal prescrip¬ 
tions (see law and the qur’an); (8) histor¬ 
ical reports closely connected with particu¬ 
lar qur’anic verses (q.v.; see also occasions 


of revelation); (9) traditions that sing 
the praises of certain suras or verses; (10) 
special genres of hadith literature closely 
related to the Qur’an: “stories of the 
prophets” (qisas al-anbiya) traditions (see 
prophets and prophethood); eschato- 
logical traditions (see eschatology); 
hadith qudsi; (11) the Shl‘l hadith sources 
(see shTism and the qur’an). 

(1) General introduction 

Normally each tradition consists of (1) a list 
of names, beginning with the collector in 
whose collection the tradition found a 
place followed by several transmitters go¬ 
ing back to the prophet Muhammad or to 
another ancient authority, the so-called 
isnad (see further down), followed by (2) the 
actual text (matn) of the tradition. Certain 
collections of hadlths, six in all, were com¬ 
piled in the latter half of the third/ninth 
century and became generally considered 
as so reliable by the Sunni Muslim reli¬ 
gious authorities of the day that they were 
canonized as it were, eventually acquiring 
a sanctity second only to the Qur’an. In 
each of those six collections, known col¬ 
lectively as al-kutub al-sitta, i.e. “the Six 
Books,” there is, apart from countless 
scattered allusions to qur’anic verses and 
accompanying “occasions of revelation” 
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qur’ai 


(i asbab al-nuzul, the plural of sabab al-nuzul, 
cf. sec. 8 below), as well as a host of con¬ 
comitant issues, at least one special section 
that deals exclusively with qur’anic 
matters — exegesis in the widest sense of 
the word. These sections contain the tafsir 
traditions. In order of the importance of 
the collections, with references to the 
better-known editions, these sections are: 

(1) Bad.’ al-wahy and Fadd’il al-Qur’an, in 
Muhammad b. Isma'il al-Bukharl (d. 256/ 
870), Sahih, ed. L. Krehl & Th.W. Juynboll, 
4 vols., Leiden 1862-1908, i, 4 f.; iii, 391 f., 
and the edition authorized and carried out 
by a number of Azhar scholars and other 
religious dignitaries, 9 vols., Cairo 1313/ 
1895, Matba'at Mustafa al-Babl al-Halabi 
and reprinted many times, i, 2 £; vi, 223 f. 
(al-Bukhari’s lengthy exegetical [tafsir] 
section in iii, 193 f. = vi, 20 £, is especially 
important); 

(2) Bab fadd’il al-Qur’an wa-mayata’allaqu bihi 
and Tafsir, in Muslim b. al-Hajjaj (d. 261/ 
875), Sahih, ed. Muhammad Fu’ad 'Abd al- 
Baqi, 5 vols., Cairo 1955 (reprinted many 
times), i, 543 £; iv, 2312 £; 

(3 ) Abwab qird’at al-Qur’an wa-tahzibihi wa- 
tartilihi, Babfi thawab qira’at al-Qur’an and 
Kitab al-Huruf wa l-qira’at in Abu Dawud 
Sulayman b. al-Ash c ath al-Sijistanl (d. 
275/889), Sunan, ed. Muhammad Muhyl 
1-Din ‘Abd al-Hamld, 4 vols., Cairo 
I 354/ I 935 (reprinted several times), ii, 

54 £, 70 £; iv, 31 £, and Muhammad 
Shams al-Haqq al- c AzImabadl, Awn al- 
ma’budsharh sunan AbiDawud, 14 vols., 
Beirut 1990, iv, 186 £, 228 £; xi, 3 £; 

(4) Fadd’il (or Thawab) al-Qur’an and Qira’at 
in Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Tirmidhl (d. 279/ 
892), al-Jdmi al-sahih, ed. Ahmad Muham¬ 
mad Shakir et al., 5 vols., Cairo 1937-65, v, 
155 £, 185 £; his Tafsir section (v, 199 f.) is, 
like al-Bukhari’s, especially important; 

(5) Fada’il al-Qur’an, Abwab qird’at al-Qur’an 
and Tafsir in Ahmad b. Shu'ayb al-Nasa’i 
(d. 303/915), Kitab al-Sunan al-kubra, ed. 


‘Abd al-Ghaffar Sulayman al-Bundarl and 
Sayyid Kasrawl Hasan, 6 vols., Beirut 
1991, v, 3 £, 173 £; vi, 282 £ (n.b.: in 
NasaTs abbreviation of this collection 
entitled Sunan or al-Mujtaba there are no 
special Qur’an-related sections); 

(6) Bab iftitah al-qira’a in Ibn Maja al- 
Qazwlnl (d. 273/886), Sunan, ed. M.F. ‘Abd 
al-Baql, 2 vols., Cairo 1952-3 (reprinted 
several times), i, 267 £ 

Five other major pre-canonical collections 
of hadlth and related material with special 
sections devoted to the Qur’an are: 

(1) Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), Muwatta’, ed. 
M.F. ‘Abd al-Baqi, 2 vols., Cairo 1951 (re¬ 
printed many times), Kitab al-Qur’an, i, 

199 f-; 

(2) Abu Dawud al-Tayalisi (d. 203-4/ 
819-20), Minhat al-ma c budft tartib Musnad al- 
Tayalisi Abi Dawud, ed. Ahmad ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Banna al-Sa‘atI Beirut 1372, ii, 
al-Kitabfimayata’allaqu bi-l-Qur’dn, 2 £; 

(3) ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘anI (d. 211/826), 
Musannaf, ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zamI, 
11 vols., Beirut 1970, Fada’il al-Qur’an, iii, 
335 f-; 

(4) Abu Bakr b. Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), 
Musannaf, 15 vols., Hyderabad 1966-88, 
Fadd’il al-Qur’an, x, 456 £; 

(5) ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Dariml 
(d. 255/869), Sunan, ed. Fawwaz Ahmad 
Zamarll and Khalid al-Sab' al-‘Alarm, 2 
vols., Cairo/Beirut 1987, Fadd’il al-Qur’an, 
ii, 521 £ 

Among the most important Shl‘1 hadlth 
sources we find the following, each with 
special sections on the Qur’an: 

Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Kulaynl (d. 328/ 
939), al-Kafifi 'ilm al-din, ed. ‘All Akbar 
al-Ghaffan, 8 vols., Teheran 1381, Fadl 
al-Qur’dn, ii, 596 £; 

Muhammad Baqir al-MajlisI (d. 1110/ 
1700), Bihar al-anwar, 2nd edition, ed. 
al-Sayyid Ibrahim al-Mayanjl and 


Muhammad al-Baqir al-Bahbudl, 104 vols., 
Beirut 1983, vols. lxxxix and xc, 1-145, Kitab 
al-Qur’an. For an appraisal of this source, 
see section 11 below. 

Seemingly complete isnads preceding 
longer or shorter medieval Qur’an studies 
were occasionally utilized in later writings 
in the qur’anic sciences (see traditional 
disciplines of qur’anic study) in order 
to lend these prestige, but these studies are 
not part of hadith literature per se. Thus 
we find, for example, a concise enumera¬ 
tion (talkhis) in which passages assumed to 
have been revealed in Mecca (q.v.) are sep¬ 
arated from those assumed to have been 
revealed in Medina (q.v.), headed by a 
strand ending in Mujahid/Ibn 'Abbas in 
Jamal al-Din al-Suyup’s Itqan (i, 24 f.), who 
cites a book on abrogation (q.v.) by the 
grammarian al-Nahhas (d. 338/950, cf. 
gas, ix, 207 £}. Throughout his massive 
work al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505) quotes other 
such surveys on a variety of qur’anic sub¬ 
jects with the name of only one ancient 
authority (often Companions like Ibn 
‘Abbas or Ubayy b. Ka'b; see companions 
of the prophet) prefixed as the transmit¬ 
ting authority. The “mysterious letters” 

(fawdtih, see letters and mysterious 
letters) with which a number of suras be¬ 
gin are enumerated with a host of inter¬ 
pretations, each of which is again preceded 
by an isnad of sorts (cf. Suyup, Itqan, iii, 

21 f., and also MajlisI, Bihar, lxxxix, 373 £). 
Examples of such works on a number of 
qur’anic disciplines with scattered and 
non-canonical isnads attached to them are 
otherwise legion. The significance of such 
isnads is slight on the whole, and mention¬ 
ing them at all seems more a matter of 
habit than a purposeful attempt to substan¬ 
tiate historically the transmission paths of 
such studies. 

The evolution of the hadith went hand in 
hand with Muslim exploration and inter¬ 


pretation of the Qur’an. Thus we find a 
variety of interpretive issues reflected in 
the hadith: theological, ethical (see ethics 
and the qur’an), legislative, grammatical 
and lexicographical exegesis (see grammar 
and the qur’an), setting off the general of 
the Qur’an against the specific in the 
hadith or, on some occasions, the general 
in the hadith against the specific of the 
Qur’an, as well as providing background 
information on the history of the revela¬ 
tion (asbab al-nuzul, nasikh wa-mansukh). 

Some of these aspects, in addition to vari¬ 
ous others, will be dealt with in sections 
2-11 below. 

The isnads preceding accounts about the 
Prophet or his closest associates or anyone 
from the past were first instituted in the 
course of the final decades of the first/ 
seventh century. From that time, people 
who wished to transmit something, for ex¬ 
ample a saying or anecdote which they had 
picked up somewhere, were required first 
to name their informant and the informant 
of that informant, and so on all the way 
back to the lifetime of the pivotal person of 
the event. This requirement led to the 
birth of untold numbers of isnad chains 
which, eventually, turned up in the tradi¬ 
tion collections, heading the individual 
sayings and anecdotes. 

Isnads occurring in the canonical collec¬ 
tions are, on the whole, accepted almost 
without question by the Islamic world as 
historically reliable authentication devices, 
traditional hadith criticism being a highly 
developed discipline in the Muslim world. 
They are, however, rejected as such by 
those Western investigators of hadith who 
opine that isnads are better left alone, inas¬ 
much as not only a good number — as is 
generally admitted — but, conceivably, all 
of them may be forged, and that there is 
no foolproof method of telling which one 
is sound and which one is not. In the pres¬ 
ent article the appraisal of isnads is less 
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radically skeptical. Isnads heading the ad¬ 
duced traditions have all been scrutinized 
and analyzed and, as far as that seemed 
tenable, questions as to chronology, prove¬ 
nance and authorship of the traditions 
supported by them have been addressed. 
This procured satisfactory answers in some 
instances, but that is, unfortunately, not 
always the case (e.g. see sec. 6 below). 

At any rate, an effort has been made in 
this article to adduce datable traditions 
with indications as to their conceivable 
originators. Mostly, references will be given 
first to the number of the isnad bundle as 
listed in the Tuhfa of Yusuf b. 'Abd al- 
Rahman al-MizzI (d. 742/1341; for this 
author, who lists in his work all canonical 
traditions from the Six Books and a few 
others in alphabetical order, according to 
the oldest transmitters of their respective 
isnads, see Juynboll, Some tiredrf-analytical 
methods). After that, references to occur¬ 
rence in one or a few important collections 
will be added. This will then be followed 
by the transmitter(s), if any, who may be 
held responsible for the proliferation of 
these traditions. In an attempt to highlight 
the importance of non-Arab converts to 
Islam (mawali) in early Islam, indication is 
given when these transmitters belonged to 
that category. 

Throughout this article, mention will be 
made of several newly-coined technical 
terms developed in recent wredrf-bundle 
analysis, such as “common link” (= cl), 
“seeming common link” (= scl), “spider,” 
“single strands” (= ss’s), and the like. For 
the time being the following introductory 
excursus should suffice. For visual illustra¬ 
tions, one is referred to the diagrams as 
drawn here (Diagrams A, B and C, see 
p. 380) and also those in section 3 below 
(Diagrams D and E). (For an extensive 
introduction to these terms, see Juynboll, 
Naff, and id., Early Islamic society.) 

When all the isnad strands found in the 


collections in support of one particular, 
well-known tradition are put together on a 
sheet of paper, beginning at the bottom 
with the names of the oldest transmitters 
and working one’s way upwards in time, a 
picture emerges which turns out to be simi¬ 
lar to other pictures, whenever that exer¬ 
cise is repeated in respect to other well- 
known traditions. From the bottom up one 
finds first a single row or strand of three, 
four or more names (rarely two) from the 
Prophet or any other ancient central au¬ 
thority, a strand which at a given moment 
starts to branch out to a number of names. 
Where that single strand (ss) branches out 
first, we find a man whom we call the com¬ 
mon link (cl), and when his alleged pupils 
have themselves more than one pupil we 
call each one of such pupils a partial com¬ 
mon link (pci). All these branches together 
constitute a so-called isnad bundle. 

The more transmission lines there are, 
coming together in a certain transmitter, 
either reaching him or branching out from 
him, the greater the claim to historicity 
that moment of transmission, represented 
in what may be described as a “knot,” has. 
Thus the transmission moments described 
in ss’s (Juldn-fuldn-fulan, etc.), linking just 
one master with one pupil and then with 
one pupil and so on, traversing at least 
some two hundred years cannot lay claim 
to any acceptable historicity: in all likeli¬ 
hood they are the handiwork of the collec¬ 
tors in whose collections they are found. 

But when the transmission from a cl 
branches out to a number of pels, each of 
whose transmissions branches out also to a 
number of other pels, then these “knots” 
give a certain guarantee for the historical 
tenability of that transmission path, at least 
in the eyes of the rather less skeptical isnad 
analyst. 

The more pels a cl has, the more proba¬ 
ble the authorship of the (wording of that) 
tradition under scrutiny is to be ascribed to 
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that cl. And that supplies at the same time 
answers to questions about the provenance 
and chronology of the tradition thus sup¬ 
ported. In other words, a transmitter can 
only safely be called a cl when he has him¬ 
self several pels, and a pci can only safely 
be called that, when he has himself several 
other, younger pels. When the number of 
pels of a cl is limited we rather speak of 
that cl as a seeming cl. Seeming els may 
emerge in bundles which, upon scrutiny, 
turn out to be two or a few ss’s which hap¬ 
pen to come together in what looks like a 
cl, but which, for lack of pels, is not. 

Summing up, the vast majority of tradi¬ 
tions in the Six Books are supported by 
isnad structures in the form of ss’s. When, 
in any given tradition, several ss’s seem to 
come together in a seeming cl, which does 
not have the required minimum of believ¬ 
able pels, we call the isnad structure of that 
tradition a “spider.” In Muslim tradition 
literature we find thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of ss’s, a good many of which form 
into otherwise undatable spiders. Tradi¬ 
tions supported by isnad bundles that de¬ 
serve that qualification are rather rarer, but 
do seem to contain data that may point to 
a more or less tenable chronology, prove¬ 
nance and even authorship. 

(2) The beginning of the divine revelation 
The best-known tradition about the begin¬ 
ning of the revelation (wahy) depicts how 
the Prophet was visited by the angel Gab¬ 
riel (q.v.; Jibrfl) who gave him a short text 
to recite, the first divine revelation of all, 
five verses of Q 96: “Recite in the name of 
your lord....” The oldest version of the 
story extant in the sources may tentatively 
be attributed to the storyteller (qass) of 
Mecca, ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr (d. 68/687), offi¬ 
cially installed in that position by the sec¬ 
ond caliph (q.v.), 'Umar b. al-Khattab. 

This version was later reworded and pro¬ 
vided with some crucial interpolations by 


the Medinan/Syrian chronicler Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhn (d. 124/742). He traced the ac¬ 
count back to the Prophet via a ‘Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr/'A’isha (see ‘a’isha bint abT 
bakr) isnad. The development of the tex¬ 
tual accretions and embellishments of the 
story — including an attempt of the mawla 
Yahya b. Abl Kathlr (d. between 129/747 
and 132/750) to have Q, 74:1-5 accepted as 
the first revealed verses — as well as of its 
multiple isnad strands, has been studied 
and provided with diagrams of the isnad 
bundles by Juynboll (Early Islamic society, 
160-71) and Schoeler ( Charakter, chap. 2; cf. 
also Rubin, Iqra’). 

There are various traditions on how the 
Qur’an was further revealed. Some late 
and undatable traditions describe how the 
Qur’an was lowered in its entirety during 
Ramadan (q.v.) to the heaven (see heaven 
and sky) nearest to earth (q.v.), on the 
“Night of the Divine Decree” ( laylat al-qadr, 
see night of power), whereupon it was 
revealed piecemeal from there to Muham¬ 
mad through the angel Gabriel (q.v.). Ef¬ 
forts to mark the exact night in Ramadan 
that must be identified as laylat al-qadr have 
resulted in a cluster of traditions supported 
by isnad strands, from among which various 
late common links are discernible. The 
overwhelming number of (partially con¬ 
flicting) prophetic and Companion reports 
on the exact day in Ramadan leads, how¬ 
ever, to the inevitable conclusion that the 
discussion was an ancient one, in all likeli¬ 
hood triggered by q 97:1-3: “We have sent 
it (i.e. the Qur’an) down in the Night of the 
Divine Decree... a night better than one 
thousand months (q.v.).” For some late 
originators of prophetic laylat al-qadr tradi¬ 
tions, see Mizzl’s Tulfa, iii, no. 4419 (Malik, 
Muwatta’, i, 319; Muslim, SahTh, ii, 824), in 
which isnad bundle we encounter the 
Basran transmitter Hisham b. Abl ‘Abdal¬ 
lah al-Dastuwa’i (d. 152-4/769-71) and the 
Medinan jurist Malik b. Anas who are seen 


to occupy common link positions. 

Then there are traditions in which we en¬ 
counter descriptions of the physical symp¬ 
toms allegedly displayed by the Prophet 
while he received revelations. One of the 
oldest of such traditions may be attributed 
to the Medinan (later, Kufan) transmitter 
Hisham b. ‘Urwa (d. 146/763), the son of 
TJrwa b. al-Zubayr mentioned above. 

Here, it is related that the Prophet either 
heard a tinkling bell from which he had to 
distill the divine message or that he was ap¬ 
proached by the angel (q.v.) in human form 
who delivered a spoken message. He is also 
depicted as perspiring profusely, even in 
cold weather, when a revelation was sent 
down upon him (cf. Mizzi, xii, no. 17152; 
Malik, i, 202 f.; Muslim, iv, 1816 £). Another 
early tradition, for which the Kufan trans¬ 
mitter Mansur b. al-Mu'tamir (d. 132/750) 
may be held responsible, deals with the oc¬ 
casional forgetfulness in retaining revela¬ 
tions from which the Prophet is reported to 
have suffered. This was caused by God, it 
says in a later commentary, who thereby 
abrogated a verse’s recitation. Forgetting a 
verse constituted, on the whole, human 
punishment for not having memorized it 
properly in the first place, in the same way 
one would be punished for the escape of a 
camel (q.v.) that had not been hobbled. 
Often this forgetfulness was deemed to be 
the result of a malicious whisper from the 
devil (q.v.; Mizzi, vii, no. 9295; Muslim, i, 
544). Another early traditionist respon¬ 
sible for a similar tradition is the above- 
mentioned Hisham b. ‘Urwa (cf. Mizzi, 
xii, nos. 16807, 17046; cf. also Ibn Hajar, 
Path, x, 457 £). 

The revelation process was allegedly 
assisted by the angel Gabriel who de¬ 
scended from heaven once every year dur¬ 
ing Ramadan in order to collate with the 
Prophet the qur’anic fragments that had 
been revealed in the course of that year, 
mostly in groups of no more than five 


verses (cf. Suyup, Itqan, i, 124 £). In the 
final year of Muhammad’s life, Gabriel is 
recorded to have come down to earth twice 
for this collation. Seemingly the earliest 
datable tradition in which this is reflected 
may be ascribed to the Kufan mawla 
Zakariyya’ b. Abl Za’ida (d. 147-9/764-6, 
Mizzi, Tuhfa, xii, no. 17615; Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqat, ii 2, 40; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 1904 £). 
And there is a tradition in the same vein 
to be dated to the time of the Baghdadi 
jurist-cum-traditionist Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855, cf. his Musnad, i, 231). 

(3) The collection of the Qur’an 
As the early Muslim historical sources in¬ 
form us, during the Prophet’s life the 
qur’anic fragments were noted down by 
several of his Companions, sometimes la¬ 
beled as his “secretaries,” on the available 
materials that could serve for that purpose. 
But upon his death the scattered remains 
could hardly be said to constitute an or¬ 
dered or easily accessible redaction (see 
codices of the qur’an). The hadlths in 
the canonical and other collections that 
purportedly give an account of the first 
caliphs’ endeavors to gather up (jam) these 
fragments and organize them into chapters 
(ta’lif) in an orderly fashion do not permit 
hard and fast conclusions as to chronology 
and authorship. They can be divided into 
two distinct reports, the first one centering 
on Abu Bakr’s and ‘Umar’s measures (for 
its isnad bundle, see Diagram D) and the 
second on ‘Uthman’s efforts in this respect 
(for its isnad bundle, see Diagram E). 

Muhammad’s desire to keep matters 
open so that cases of abrogation or repeal 
(naskh) concerning certain prescriptions 
(ahkam) could still be inserted is given as 
the reason why he did not already assem¬ 
ble the revelations in a mushaf (q.v.), i.e. a 
collection of sheets (= suhuf see writing 

AND WRITING MATERIALS; INSTRUMENTS), 

during his lifetime (cf. Ibn Hajar, Fath al- 
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ban, x, 386,11. 8 f.). That is why the “rightly- 
guided caliphs” {al-khulaja’al-rashidun, the 
first four caliphs of Islam) took up the 
matter only after his death. Notwithstand¬ 
ing numerous textual variants, the back¬ 
ground data in these two reports tally by 
and large with what we read in Islam’s 
most prestigious, early historical sources, 
but their embellishing elements caution us 
that we should not take them at face value 
or all too literally. 

Within its isnad bundle the first report 
dealing with Abu Bakr seems to show a 
common link: Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrl who, 
with a strand down to the young Compan¬ 
ion Zayd b. Thabit (d. between 45/665 and 
55/675) via the totally obscure, and there¬ 


fore probably fictitious, transmitter ‘Ubayd 
b. al-Sabbaq, may conceivably be held re¬ 
sponsible for the skeleton of the wording 
as well as for this strand, if that is not the 
handiwork of an unidentifiable transmitter 
higher up in the bundle who is evidently 
also responsible for the Kharija b. Zayd 
strand. As for the historicity of details, one 
does well to treat the report with caution. 

The second report, the one concerning 
‘Uthman’s directives, is even more 
swamped by typically ahistorical or, differ¬ 
ently put, topical, embellishments. Zuhrl is 
again a key figure in its isnad bundle but his 
strand down to ‘Uthman via the Basran 
Companion Anas b. Malik (d. 91-3/710-12) 
is even more dubious than the one to Abu 
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Bakr because of various considerations 
brought together in Juynboll, Shu'ba. In 
any case, Zuhri cannot be held responsible 
for it. On the other hand, the position of 
his younger and distant kinsman the trans¬ 
mitter Ibrahim b. Sa'd al-ZuhrT (d. 183/ 
799), who migrated from Medina to Bagh¬ 
dad, is more firmly established and, what is 
more significant, especially highlighted by 
the otherwise fierce isnad critic, the Bagh¬ 
dadi mawla Yahya b. Ma'ln (d. 233/847; 

Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, i, 122, 9). So it is he, 
and not Zuhri, who may be held largely 
responsible for its wording. 

The overall conclusion must be that the 
basic historicity of what both stories tell us 
remains a matter of dispute among dispas¬ 
sionate historians, especially in the case of 
the second. A reliable chronological recon¬ 
struction of the final redaction of the 
Qur’an can presumably only be achieved 
on the basis of ancient manuscript evi¬ 
dence. Islam has, however, always accepted 
the Abu Bakr and ‘Uthman stories without 
question as fundamental. Schwally (in Nol- 
deke, GQ, ii, 18 f.) prefers to hold ‘Umar, 
rather than Abu Bakr, largely responsible 


for the first collection of the Qur’an and in 
Burton’s Collection and Wansbrough’s 
Qur’anic studies both stories are rejected out 
of hand on the basis of a host of different 
considerations. For a much less skeptical 
assessment of the two traditions, see 
Motzki, De Koran, 12-29. 

Abu Bakr’s order to have the Qur’an or¬ 
ganized is laid down in a report in which it 
is alleged that he was warned by ‘Umar 
that, because of the many casualties at the 
battle of ‘Aqraba’ in the Yamama (see 
expeditions and battles) against the 
false prophet Musaylima (see musaylima 
and pseudo-prophets), many of the 
memorized fragments (see orality) of 
qur’anic revelations might be lost for pos¬ 
terity. So Zayd b. Thabit was assigned to 
collect as many fragments preserved in 
peoples’ memories, as well as those pre¬ 
served in writing on all sorts of material, as 
he could find. The oldest historical source 
in which this report is said to have been 
preserved is the Maghazi of Musa b. ‘Uqba 
(d. 141/758; Ibn Hajar, Fath, x, 390,1. 8), 
where a sober account is quoted from 
Zuhri who, this time, dispenses with nam¬ 
ing his authority, a highly significant omis¬ 
sion by any standards. Except for a small 
fragment, that Maghazi text is lost. 

The second report centering on ‘Uthman 
is chronologically situated in the second or 
third year of his reign. In this report it is 
alleged that one of his generals had ob¬ 
served that his men from Iraq (q.v.) recited 
the Qur’an differently than did his men 
from Syria. This was incentive enough for 
‘Uthman, so the story tells us, to have the 
sheets (suhuf) on which Abu Bakr had re¬ 
corded the fragments sorted out and 
copied out again, whereby the dialect of 
Quraysh (q.v.) was to prevail in the case 
of conflicting readings. 

Thus the 114 suras of the Qur’an were 
supposedly collected in one mushaf, roughly 
in the order of decreasing length. As 
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Muslim sources indicate, the last sura to be 
revealed was Q, 9, Surat al-Tawba (“Repen¬ 
tance”) and the last verse Q_ 4:176, the 
so-called kalala verse that dealt with a cate¬ 
gory of the relatives of a deceased person 
who are entitled to a share in the inheri¬ 
tance (q.v.; cf. Mizzi, Tuhfa, ii, no. 1870; 
Muslim, Sahih, iii, 1236). The Basran mawla 
Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776) is the 
transmitter responsible for a tradition to 
this effect. According to a Shl'l source the 
last sura to be revealed was £) no (Majlis!, 
Bihar, lxxxix, 39). An enigmatic report not 
contained in any of the canonical collec¬ 
tions but listed in al-Tabari (d. 310/923; 
Tafsir, xxvi, 40), with a full isnad ending in 
Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan, the first Umay- 
yad caliph (d. 61/680), claims that the final 
verse of Surat al-Kahf (“The Cave,” £ 18) 
was indeed the last verse sent down to 
Muhammad. Another such report, for 
which see al-Suyutl ( Itqan, i, 184 £), relates 
that two more short suras, or rather 
prayers, were originally thought to have 
been part of the Companion Ubayy b. 
Ka'b’s early, pre-Abu Bakr redaction, the 
so-called surat al-khal’ and surat al-hafd, but 
they were eventually not added to the 114. 
And, finally, the existence of short se¬ 
quences of rhyming prose lines (saj), 
which are strongly reminiscent of early 
Meccan suras (see rhymed prose; form 
and structure of the qur’an), complete 
with various, seemingly pre-Islamic oaths, 
and which do not deserve to be dismissed 
as mere pastiche (Tabari, Ta’nkh, i, 2484, 
id., History, xiii, 223 f.; Ibn Ishaq, Sira, iii, 
343), may leave one with the impression 
that there were more such fragments float¬ 
ing about which never made it into what 
later came to be called the ‘Uthmanic co¬ 
dex. Al-Suyuti {Itqan, iii, 72-5) has, further¬ 
more, conveniently listed some assorted 
verses, including the famous stoning (q.v.) 
verse (cf. Powers, Exegetical genre, 117-38), 
that were, as several Companions tell us, 


allegedly revealed to Muhammad, but 
were never incorporated in it either. 

(4) Traditions on the seven qira’at or ahruf 
On various occasions the Prophet is sup¬ 
posed to have taught his followers one par¬ 
ticular wording of a qur’anic fragment at 
one time and at other times other word¬ 
ings, concluding: “... recite it in the way 
that is easiest for you.” This course of 
events is reflected in a matn cluster in the 
canonical collections concerning the 
“seven readings” {sab ’at ahruf or sab ’ qira’at; 
for the variant sab ‘at aqsam, “seven subdivi¬ 
sions,” Majlis!, Bihar, xc, 4). When ‘Umar 
was once reported to have voiced his anxi¬ 
ety as to what is truly qur’anic and what 
not, the Prophet is said to have reassured 
him with the words: “Every phrase that is 
purported to be part of the Qur’an is cor¬ 
rect as long as forgiveness (q.v.) is not con¬ 
fused with chastisement (see chastisement 
and punishment), or chastisement with 
forgiveness,” and “Each of the seven ahruf 
is ‘sufficient and restores health’ (kafin 
shafinf (Ibn Hajar, Fath, x, 401, 9 £). But 
this is a late report, in which the flexible 
attitude vis-a-vis qur’anic variant readings 
is presented in florid terms. It had many 
precursors. 

The number seven for the different read¬ 
ings is not to be taken literally, but rather 
as conveying an undefined number of units 
under ten, as seventy is often used to con¬ 
vey an undefined number of tens under 
one hundred. As long as the inner meaning 
is preserved, there is no harm in variants. 
The first tentatively datable traditions, 
which deal with variant readings but do 
not yet center on the number seven, may 
be attributed to the Basran traditionist 
Shu'ba (Mizzi, Tutfa, i, no. 60; Muslim, 
Sahih, i, 562 £; and Mizzi, Tutfa, vii, no. 
9591; Bukhari, Fada’il al-Qur’an, 37, 3, iii, 
410 = vi, 245). The number seven, mostly 
interpreted as representing a number of 


ways of placing, or deleting, variable dia¬ 
critics and vowels in verbs and nouns, espe¬ 
cially in their endings, or the metathesis of 
letters, whole words, or phrases, etc., is oc¬ 
casionally assumed, wrongly in the opinion 
of most medieval scholars, to point to the 
different dialects (q.v.) the Arabs (q.v.) 
spoke, when the Qur’an was in the process 
of being revealed. Moreover, the number is 
occasionally identified with seven modes of 
expression: verses or phrases containing in¬ 
citement ( zajr, see exhortation), com¬ 
mand ( amr, see commandments), permis¬ 
sion (halal), prohibition (haram, see lawful 
and unlawful), affirmed or ambiguous 
(q.v.) statements (muhkam or mutashabih) and 
similes ( amthal see metaphor). Perhaps the 
earliest datable and most comprehensive 
tradition based on the number seven and 
probably going back to a discussion that 
had been going on for more than half a 
century before his lifetime is that of Malik 
b. Anas ( Muwatta’, i, 201, no. 5, = Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, viii, no. 10591; Muslim, Sahih, i, 560). 
There are otherwise very few phrases in 
the Qur’an that actually allow recitation in 
seven ways, the classic examples being: 

'abada al-taghut in q_ 5:60 (Baydawi, Anwar, 
i, 265), and fa-la taqul lahuma uff in £ 17:23 
(cf. ibid., i, 537). 

The permission to resort to as many as 
seven variant readings is thought to have 
come forth from God’s desire to facilitate 
(takhfif, tashil) mastery in Qur’an recitation 
for those Arabs who were to embrace 
Islam at a later stage, especially after the 
emigration (q.v.; hijra ). Following the early 
conquests (q.v.), in particular after the 
completion of the Qur’an redaction that 
reportedly came to be recognized as that of 
‘Uthman (see above, section 2), with the 
consolidation of the empire and the prolif¬ 
eration of Qur’an instruction, the study of 
the variants began to constitute a separate 
qur’anic discipline, even if some scholars 
hold the view that the so-called “ 'Uthman 


mushaf ” represents just one of the seven 
permissible ahruf making the other six 
obsolete. This seeming contradiction and 
accompanying harmonization attempts are 
set forth in detail by al-Zarkashi [Burhan, i, 
222-7, aT 'd also Muslim, Sahih, i, 560, note 
3; for further discussion of the seven ahruf, 
see Gilliot, Elt, 112-33). 

(5) On recitation 

There are traditions in which the proper 
ways of recitation are described, e.g. that 
one is not to hasten the recitation without 
pauses as one does while reciting poetry 
(see poetry and poets), a recitation mode 
which is called hadhdh. Originators of such 
traditions are the Kufan mawla Sulayman 
b. Mihran al-A‘mash (d. 148/765; Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, vii, no. 9248; Muslim, Sahih, i, 563) 
and Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj (Mizzi, Tuhfa, vii, 
no. 9288; Muslim, Sahih, i, 565). Then 
there are traditions on the lengthening 
(ishba’ or madd) of vowel sounds while recit¬ 
ing with the Kufan jurist al-Thawrl as 
probable originator (Mizzi, Tuhfa, vi, no. 
8627; Tirmidhl, Jami‘, v, 177) and the 
Basran transmitter Jarir b. Hazim (d. 175/ 
791) as probable originator (Mizzi, Tuhfa, 
i, no. 1145; Bukhari, Fada’il, iii, 406 = vi, 
241). Vibrating in recitation (tarjl) is dealt 
with in a tradition of Shu'ba (Mizzi, Tuhfa, 
vii, no. 9666; Muslim, Sahih, i, 547). This 
vibrating could perhaps be described as 
interrupting the vowel sounds with a series 
of glottal stops, that at least appears to 
be the explanation of Majd al-Dln al- 
Mubarakb. al-Athlr (d. 606/1210, cf. his 
Nihaya, ii, 202). 

The total number of Qur’an verses is var¬ 
iously given as 6204, 6214, 6219, 6225 or 
6236. That number is also thought to indi¬ 
cate the steps whose ascendance will bring 
the faithful Qur’an reciter, practicing the 
solemn recitation mode of tartil, ever closer 
to paradise (q.v.), cf. a tradition in Muham¬ 
mad Shams al-Haqq al-‘AzImabadl (fl. 


1312/1894, cf. his Awn al-ma'bud, iv, 237), 
for which al-Thawn may tentatively be 
held responsible. Furthermore, there is a 
well-known tradition with many details 
about the Prophet’s prolonged night recita¬ 
tion (Mizzi, Tuhfa, iii, no. 3351; Muslim, 
Sahih, i, 536 f.) with A'mash as possible 
originator. To Shu'ba, who was eventually 
imitated by al-Thawrl can be attributed a 
tradition in which the teaching of Qur’an 
recitation to others is praised (Mizzi, Tuhfa, 
vii, no. 9813; Bukhari, Fada’ilal-Qur’an, 21, 
iii, 402 = vi, 236). 

The slogan-like Prophetic tradition 
“Adorn the Qur’an with your voices” 
(Mizzi, Tuhfa, ii, no. 1775; Abu Dawud in 
Awn al-ma c bud, iv, 239) is supported by a 
complex isnad bundle in which the position 
of the early Successor and Qur’an expert 
Talha b. Musarrif (d. 112/730) may be con¬ 
strued as that of common link. In fact, his 
may be considered one of the earliest dat¬ 
able traditions in the entire canonical 
hadith corpus. In view of his purported 
Qur’an expertise he might conceivably be 
this tradition’s originator. Moreover, the 
matter of Talha’s supposed authorship 
may be definitively settled by the long list 
of people mentioned in the Hilya of Abu 
Nu'aym al-Isfaham (d. 430/1038, cf. v, 27) 
who are reported to have transmitted it 
from him. According to the commenta¬ 
tors, this slogan-like saying constitutes a 
case of inversion (qalb), in which the two 
final words are to be interpreted as if they 
were in reverse order, not zayyinu l-Qur’an 
bi-aswatikum but zayyinu aswatakum bi-l- 
Qur’an, i.e. “Adorn your voices with 
Qur’an recitation.” 

Another very famous tradition that 
emphasizes the merit of recitation is the 
following: ‘A believer (see belief and 
unbelief) who recites the Qur’an is like a 
citron (utrujj), both its smell and taste are 
delicious, a believer who does not is like a 
date, its taste may be good but it has no 


smell, a hypocrite ( munajiq , see hypocrites 
and hypocrisy) who recites the Qur’an is 
like sweet basil, its smell is good but its 
taste is bitter, and a hypocrite who does not 
recite the Qur’an is like a colocynth which 
has no smell and tastes bitter” (Mizzi, 

Tuhfa, vi, no. 8981; the Six Books, e.g. 
Muslim, Sahih, i, 549). Although this tradi¬ 
tion may convey the impression that it 
hails from a time later than Qatada’s (d. 
H7/735), he is the undeniable key figure in 
its isnad bundle. Qatada is, moreover, also 
the conceivable originator of the following 
tradition: “He who recites the Qur’an skill¬ 
fully will find himself in the company of 
the honorable, godfearing scribes (obvi¬ 
ously an allusion to Q, 80:15-6: safaratin 
kirdmin bararatin, “noble and righteous 
scribes,” identified with angels, prophets or 
divine messengers; see messenger), and he 
who, to his regret, can recite the Qur’an 
only haltingly will have a double reward” 
(Mizzi, Tuhfa, xi, no. 16102; the Six Books, 
e.g. Muslim, Sahih, i, 549 fi). 

Reciting the Qur’an in a singsong man¬ 
ner was thought to be especially meritori¬ 
ous. This is reflected in a relatively late tra¬ 
dition for which the Meccan transmitter 
Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (d. 198/814) can be held 
responsible: “God listens to nothing as he 
listens to a prophet singing the Qur’an” 
(Mizzi, Tuhfa, xi, no. 15144; Muslim, Sahih, 
i, 545). The discussion on raising one’s 
voice while reciting the Qur’an versus mut¬ 
tering under one’s breath seems to have 
been triggered directly by Q, 17:110. A num¬ 
ber of personal opinions on the issue are 
attributed to early first/seventh century ju¬ 
rists (Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, ii, 440 fi). 
A later, more elaborate prophetic tradition 
has the transmitter Hushaym b. Bashir 
(d. 183/799), the son of a mawla from 
Wasit, as originator (Mizzi, Tuhfa, iv, no. 
5451; Muslim, Sahih, i, 329). It had a fore¬ 
runner brought into circulation by Hisham 
b. ‘Urwa (cf. Muslim, ibid.), in which the 


verse is said to pertain to private prayer 
(q.v.; du’df 

A tradition, full of narrative embellish¬ 
ments (cf. Ibn Hajar, Fath, x, 296-8), which 
relates the story of how some jinn (q.v.), 
bombarded by shooting stars (see planets 
and stars), came down from heaven to 
listen to Qur’an recitation, was probably 
brought into circulation by the Wasiti 
mawla Abu ‘Awana al-Waddah b. ‘Abdallah 
(d. 175/791; MizzI, Tuhfa, iv, no. 5452; Mus¬ 
lim, Sahih, i, 331 f.). This tradition harks 
back to an episode in Ibn Ishaq’s Sira (cf. ii, 
63) in which Muhammad, on his return 
journey from Ta’if, recites parts of the 
Qur’an in the middle of the night to the 
amazement and delight of seven jinn who 
immediately committed themselves to his 

Prescriptions as to the minimal amount of 
Qur’an recitation that is required in the 
various prayers (salat) is found in an early 
tradition for the skeleton of which the 
mawla from Yamama, Yahya b. Abl Kathlr 
(d. 129-32/747-50), may be held responsi¬ 
ble: in the first two prostrations ( rak’as , see 
bowing and prostration) of the after¬ 
noon (q.v.; zuhr) and 'asr recitation of Surat 
al-Fatiha (q i; see fatiha) and two suras 
(variant: one) suffices, whereby perfor¬ 
mance of the first rak’a of the zuhr should 
be drawn out, while the second may be 
somewhat shortened; the same rules apply 
to the morning (subh) prayer. This tradition 
(see MizzI, Tuhfa, ix, no. 12108; Muslim, 
Sahih, i, 333) evidences a large number of 
minor variants, reflecting how the issue has 
been the subject of an ongoing debate. 

The Medinan mawla ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Jurayj (d. 150/767) is the com¬ 
mon link in an isnad bundle supporting a 
tradition on the recitation requirement of 
the subh. salat (MizzI, Tuhfa, iv, no. 5313; 
Muslim, Sahih, i, 336). And to Hushaym b. 
Bashir can possibly be attributed a tradi¬ 
tion which relates how the Prophet’s Com¬ 


panions tried to compute the time to be 
spent in recitation during the zuhr and 'asr 
salats by measuring it against certain 
Qur’an passages, such as the thirty verses 
of Surat al-Sajda (“Prostration,” q 32) for 
each of the first two rak’as of the zuhr and 
half that time for the second two rak’as of 
the zuhr and the first two rak’as of the ‘asr, 
and half that time again for each of the 
final two rak’as of the ’asr (MizzI, Tuhfa, iii, 
no. 3974; Muslim, Sahih, i, 334). Finally, 
Malik may be credited with two traditions 
on the Prophet’s recitation habits in the 
evening (maghrib) prayer (MizzI, Tuhfa, ii, 
no. 3189, xii, no. 18052, Malik, Muwatta) i, 
78): namely q 52 and q 77. 

(6) Tafslr traditions in general; Ibn ’Abbas’ role 
One of the first and at the same time most 
important tafsir collections is that of Mu¬ 
hammad b. Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/923). 
Strictiy speaking it is a collection of pro¬ 
phetic and other ancient hadlths that, 
without exception, have a bearing on a 
qur’anic verse or phrase. Al-Tabari’s col¬ 
lection is available in a dependable com¬ 
plete edition and an incomplete one, edited 
by the brothers Shakir (see Bibliography). 

It is not only important because it presents 
al-Tabari’s considerable qur’anic scholar¬ 
ship, but it also contains an array of an¬ 
cient tafslr collections predating his own 
time, collections that for the most part have 
otherwise not come down to us. Two major 
rubrics within his exegetical material are 
readily discernible. First of these is that of 
the “occasions of revelation” (asbab al- 
nuzul), for which see further down. The 
second major rubric within tafsir traditions 
is that of “abrogation” (nasikh wa-mansukh). 
This genre of traditions grew out of the 
abrogation principle (naskh): previously re¬ 
vealed verses may be considered to have 
been abrogated by verses expressing a dif¬ 
ferent ruling that came down at a later 
date. On the one hand, Islamic teaching in 
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the Qur'an is based on the principle of yusr, 
ease, rather than c usr, hardship, leading to 
the alleviation of, and concessions in, sev¬ 
eral previously revealed prescripts. On the 
other hand, however, a hardening of a le¬ 
gal point of view is, for instance, discern¬ 
ible in Islam’s increasingly outspoken dis¬ 
approval of intoxicating beverages (see 
intoxicants). Nasikh wa-mansukh collec¬ 
tions are numerous. Apparendy the earliest 
is the one by Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. 
Sallam (d. 224/838, cf. the introduction to 
Burton’s text edition). 

No survey of Muslim tafsir traditions is 
complete without an appraisal of the most 
frequently quoted alleged Qur’an expert 
among the Prophet’s Companions, Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. 68/687), a son °f one °f Mu¬ 
hammad’s uncles, who is said to have been 
some ten, thirteen or fifteen years old when 
the Prophet died. In view of his young age 
it should not come as a surprise that the 
overall number of traditions he is supposed 
to have actually heard from Muhammad in 
person turned out to be a matter of con¬ 
troversy, some saying that there were no 
more than four, nine or ten such traditions, 
others suggesting larger numbers (Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhib, v, 279). He is furthermore 
credited with hundreds of sayings in which 
he is reported to have given explanations of 
qur’anic passages. 

Upon scrutiny of the accompanying isnad 
strands, all these — with very few excep¬ 
tions, for which see below — seem to date 
to a relatively late time of origin, as they 
are at most supported by late spiders. The 
vast majority have only single strands as 
authentication (for this chronology, see the 
theoretical introduction found at the end of 
sec. 1 above and Juynboll, Nafi‘, and id., 
Early Islamic society). But this has never 
prevented the Islamic world, or indeed a 
fair number of western scholars, from reg¬ 
ularly dubbing Ibn ‘Abbas the “father of 
Muslim Qur'an exegesis.” It appears that 


the collections of Abu Dawud and Nasa’i 
are especially rich in these, but the four 
other canonical collections also contain a 
sizeable number. Thus we find hundreds of 
tafsir traditions scattered in MizzI ( Tuhfa, iv 
and v, nos. 5356-6576). A comparison of 
these traditions with ones dealing with the 
same qur’anic passages in the older tafsir 
collections, such as those of Mujahid b. 
Jabr (d. ca. 102/720), Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767), Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161/778), 
‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/826) and the an¬ 
cient exegetical materials brought together 
in al-Tabari’s Tafsir, makes clear that it is 
figures such as the mawali Mujahid, ‘Ikrima 
(d. 105-7/723-5), Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/ 
728) and Isma‘ll b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Suddi (d. 127/745) as well as the blind 
Basran Qur’an expert Qatada (d. 117/ 

735), who are credited with personal opin¬ 
ions that later turn up in single strand- 
supported Ibn ‘Abbas traditions. These 
have sometimes, but not always, a slightly 
more elaborate exegesis, in which matters 
of abrogation often seem to have been 
settled definitively. (For more on the phe¬ 
nomenon that Companion-supported re¬ 
ports vis-a-vis Successor-supported reports 
can be considered to have been of later 
origin — one of Schacht’s main hypo¬ 
theses — see Juynboll, Islam’s first Juqahd\ 
287-90, but also Rubin, Eye of the beholder, 
233-8.) 

The overall conclusion must be that Ibn 
‘Abbas’ purported Qur’an expertise consti¬ 
tutes, in fact, the final stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of early Islamic exegesis, in as far as it 
is based upon prophetic traditions that 
found a place in the canonical collections. 
Curiously, the jurist al-Shafi‘i (d. 204/820) 
is reported to have trusted no more than 
some one hundred tafsir traditions of Ibn 
‘Abbas (SuyutJ, Itqan, iv, 209). Traditions 
that sing Ibn ‘Abbas’ praises, i.e. so-called 
fada’il traditions, meant to corroborate his 
supposed expertise, are likewise relatively 
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late and cannot be dated more precisely 
than to a time in the second half of the 
second/eighth century at the earliest. 
Common links bringing such Ibn ‘Abbas 
fadd’il into circulation are hardly discern¬ 
ible in the isnad constellations supporting 
them, with the possible exception of the 
Baghdadi transmitter Abu 1-Nadr Hashim 
b. al-Qasim (d. 205-7/820-2; MizzI, Tuhfa, 
v, no. 5865; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 1927). One 
thing, however, is clear: in these fadd’il 
God’s benevolence is called upon to grant 
Ibn ‘Abbas juridical insight (faqqihhu) in 
the older ones, and it is only in the later 
ones that Qur’an expertise is added (wa- 
'allimhu [tn’ml] al-Qur’an), an addition for 
which Ibn Hanbal may be held responsible 
(cf. his Musnad, i, 266, 269, 314 etc.). 

Occasionally, we find a common link in 
a bundle supporting an exegetical or a 
background-providing remark attributed 
to Ibn ‘Abbas that invites dating. Seem¬ 
ingly the earliest such tradition that could 
be unearthed, pertaining to Q, 4:93, has the 
Kufan Mansur b. al-Mu‘tamir (d. 132/750) 
as common link (Mizzi, Tuhfa, iv, nos. 5624; 
also no. 5621; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2317). But 
its isnad bundle may constitute, in fact, an 
example of late spiders superimposed 
upon one another, in which the real origi¬ 
nator is no longer visible. In any case, it is 
the only such Ibn ‘Abbas tradition dating 
to this seemingly early time. Within the 
output of other, later common links there 
are the occasional Ibn ‘Abbas/Qur’an tra¬ 
ditions, but they are very few in number 
and hardly foreshadow the veritable ava¬ 
lanche of such traditions with single 
strands and late spiders alluded to above. 

A convenient survey of tafsir traditions 
which are expressis verbis prophetic but with¬ 
out asbab al-nuzul is presented by al-Suyutl 
(cf. the end of his Itqdn, iv, 214-57). The 
material, presented without complete isnad 
strands, is arranged sura by sura and the 
sources in which the traditions are found, 


canonical as well as post-canonical, are 
duly identified. 

(7) Traditions on some Qur’an-related prescriptions 
First among these is the sajda, i.e. perform¬ 
ing an extra prostration (sajda, pi. sujud) at 
the recitation of certain qur’anic passages. 
The practice is reported to have come into 
fashion before the emigration (hijra), when 
Muhammad recited a qur’anic passage for 
the first time in the open near the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.), provoking various hostile reactions 
from the as yet unbelieving Meccans (see 
opposition to muhammad). What qur’anic 
passages constituted actual sajda passages 
and how they became part of the ritual as 
determined by the legal schools of later 
times has given rise to one of the first ex¬ 
tensive discussions among the earliest Mus¬ 
lim generations. This is clearly reflected in 
the dozens of reports supported by isnad 
strands ending in Companions (= mawqu- 
Jat), or strands that have no Companion 
between the Successor and the Prophet (= 
mursalat), and personal opinions (aqwal) as¬ 
cribed to the first jurists (fuqaha’) preserved 
in the pre-canonical collections (‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Musannaf, iii, 335-58; Ibn Abi 
Shayba, Musannaf, ii, 1-25). Reports sup¬ 
ported by these three genres of strands are 
demonstrably earlier than those authenti¬ 
cated by strands ending in the Prophet (= 
marfu’at, cf. Juynboll, Islam’s first fuqaha’, 
xxxix [1992], 287-90) and they became the 
breeding ground for a host of prophetic 
traditions which are found in the canoni¬ 
cal collections, mostly — but not al¬ 
ways — supported by an assortment of 
spiders and single strands. 

A very early prophetic tradition prescrib¬ 
ing that a sajda is to be performed when 
Q 17 is recited originated conceivably at the 
hands of the Basran transmitter Sulayman 
b. Tarkhan al-Tayml (d. 143/760, cf. Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, x, no. 14649; Muslim, Sahih, i, 407). 
Special sections devoted to sajda prescrip- 
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tions are found, for example, in Malik (cf. 
Muwatta’, i, 205 f.; Bukhari, Fada’il, i, 273 f. 
= ii, 50 £; Muslim, Sahih, i, 405 f.). Among 
these traditions there are only very few sup¬ 
ported by datable bundles which show a 
conceivable originator (cf. Shu'ba in Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, vii, no. 9180; Malik in ibid., xii, no. 
14969; Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna in ibid. no. 14206; 
and the Basran Yahya b. Sa'id al-Qattan 
[d. 198/814] in ibid., vi, no. 8144; for a sur¬ 
vey of iM/Mfl'-relatcd traditions, see Tottoh, 
Muslim attitudes towards prostration). 

Other subjects related to law and ritual 
are mentioned so concisely in the Qur’an 
that interpretation had to be distilled from 
data proliferated in hadith. There are so 
many of these that just one well-known 
example should suffice here. The rules 
concerning the performance of the minor 
ritual ablution (see cleanliness and 
ablution) when washing water is not 
available all go back to the tayammum 
verses, Q, 4:43 and Q, 5:6. In all likelihood 
the discussion dates to the lifetime of the 
Prophet, or in any case to the time when 
these verses became generally known, 
probably in the course of the first/seventh 
century. Traditions about tayammum were 
inserted in stories featuring l A’isha which 
have Hisham b. ‘Urwa as common link 
(Mizzi, Tuhfa, xii, nos. 16802, 16990, 17060, 
17205; Muslim, Sahih, i, 279), and one 
which has Malik b. Anas as common link 
(Mizzi, Tuhfa, xii, no. 17519; Malik, 
Muwatta’, i, 53 f.), and one story centering 
in the Companion ‘Ammar b. Yasir (d. 37/ 
657) with A m ash as common link (Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, vii, no. 10360; Muslim, Sahih, i, 280), 
and another one with Shu'ba as common 
link (Mizzi, Tuhfa, vii, no. 10362; Muslim, 
Sahih, i, 280 £), The tayammum story has 
one feature which is also found in the 
hadith al-ifk (see below in sec. 8), namely 
'A’isha losing her necklace. In the tayam¬ 
mum story her necklace is retrieved, too, 
after a while, but the circumstances forced 


those searching for it to perform a salat 
without a proper ritual ablution (zmidu). 
This feature was worded by Zuhrl but its 
historicity, if any, cannot be established 
with a measure of certainty. 

(8) Historical reports, in particular so-called 

“occasions of revelation” 

Numerous verses gave rise to more or less 
extensive accounts of the special circum¬ 
stances leading up to, or resulting from, 
their respective revelation. Certain al¬ 
legedly historical episodes in early Islam 
accompanying these instances of revelation 
were eventually laid down in reports, to¬ 
gether comprising a separate literary genre 
within the qur’anic sciences, the so-called 
“occasions of revelation” literature (asbab 
al-nuzul). A relatively late, major collector 
in this genre is 'All b. Ahmad al-Wahidl 
(d. 468/1075). One may be struck by the 
(quasi-) polemical tone (see polemic and 
polemical language) of a sizeable pro¬ 
portion of these asbab traditions: a remark¬ 
ably large percentage deals with situations 
in which Jews (see jews and Judaism) or 
Christians (see Christians and Chris¬ 
tianity) are addressed, mostly in hostile 
terms, but that may conceivably be due to 
al-Wahidl’s selection. 

An asbab collection consists predomi¬ 
nantly of historical reports (akhbar), each 
headed by an isnad strand like any ordinary 
hadith. Among the best-known of these 
reports is perhaps the one that became 
known as the hadith al-ifk, the “hadith of 
the slander,” a malicious rumor launched 
by some men who, at one time, accused the 
Prophet’s favorite wife (see wives of the 
prophet) ‘A’isha — falsely as it turned 
out — of having committed adultery with 
someone on the return journey from Mu¬ 
hammad’s campaign against the tribe of 
al-Mustaliq. The affair supposedly consti¬ 
tuted the immediate cause for the revela¬ 
tion of £ 24:11-5. For the skeleton of the 
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wording of this story al-Zuhrf can on good 
grounds be held responsible (MizzI, Tuhfa, 
xi, nos. 16126, 16311; xii, nos. 16576, 17409; 
Bukhari, Sahih, iii, 103 f. = vi, 127 f.; Mus¬ 
lim, Sahih, iv, 2129-37; Ibn Ishaq, Sira, iii, 
310 £). (For a study of its isnad strands as 
well as of its historicity, if any, see Juynboll, 
Early Islamic society, 179 f. and Schoeler, 
Charakter, chapter 3.) 

The wording of the khabar about the 
Prophet’s recognized miracle of splitting 
the moon, hinted at in the Qur’an by the 
verse “The hour drew nigh and the moon 
(q.v.) was split” (0,54:1) may, on the basis of 
isnad analysis and other arguments, be at¬ 
tributed to the Basran Shu'ba (Juynboll, 
Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj, 221 £). 

An episode that reportedly was to have a 
particular impact on the exchanges be¬ 
tween Muhammad and his Meccan oppo¬ 
nents concerns his recitation one day of 
0 53:1-20, in which three ancient Arabian 
deities were mentioned, al-Lat, Manat and 
al-‘Uzza. Part of his recitation highlighted 
their capacity to mediate with God, an ad¬ 
ditional verse which came to be regarded 
as having been prompted by the devil (see 
intercession; Satanic verses). There¬ 
upon everyone present, friend and foe, 
prostrated themselves, which roused Gab¬ 
riel’s wrath, who reproached Muhammad 
for having recited a text not conveyed by 
himself. It was then that £) 22:52 was sup¬ 
posedly revealed, according to which God 
asserted his power to wipe from his Proph¬ 
et’s memory whatever the devil had im¬ 
planted there. It is against this background 
that S. Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses is set. 
The episode, concisely chronicled in al- 
Wahidi {Asbab, 177) is headed by single isnad 
strands, most of which end in Successors 
and some in Companions, and therefore 
prevent us from drawing chronological 
inferences more precise than that they are 
relatively early. The observations that 
Muqatil, the early exegete, hints at the 


controversy ( Tafsir, iii, 133), that al-Tabari 
(Ta’rikh, i, 1192) cites Muqatil’s contempo¬ 
rary, the Medinan (later Iraqi) mawla Ibn 
Ishaq, while Mujahid leaves it unmen¬ 
tioned, all may point to its having origi¬ 
nated sometime in the first half of the 
second/eighth century. 

The nocturnal journey {ism, see ascen¬ 
sion), alluded to in <4 17:1, which is sup¬ 
posed to have formed the onset of Mu¬ 
hammad’s midnight ascension into the 
seven heavens (mi‘raj), is related in great 
detail in the canonical hadlth collections, 
but the isnads that support the various 
accounts are either single strands or just 
produce undatable spiders, thus no conclu¬ 
sions as to authorship other than that the 
texts are relatively late can be drawn from 
the material; they probably date back, at 
the earliest, to the beginning of the 
third/ninth century (Bukhari, Sahih, iii, 

30 £ = v, 66-9, and Muslim, Sahih, i, 

145-5°)- 

The hijab verse, the breeding ground of 
four different asbab al-nuzul reports (Tabari, 
Tafsir, xxii, 37-40) prescribes that Muham¬ 
mad’s wives should answer callers at the 
Prophet’s living quarters from behind a 
“partition” (hijab). Muqatil b. Sulayman 
may have had a hand in the proliferation 
of an early background story ( Tafsvr, iii, 
504-5), which illustrates how the Prophet, 
when he married Zaynab bt. al-Jahsh, had 
the hijab verse (q 33:53) revealed to him. 
During the banquet he gave, he was irri¬ 
tated by some guests who had overstayed 
their welcome. The earlier exegete Muja¬ 
hid does not yet list the story, neither does 
Ibn Ishaq for that matter. We may there¬ 
fore tentatively infer that the story origi¬ 
nated during Muqatil’s lifetime, if we do 
not want to attribute it to him directly, re¬ 
sponsible as he was for so many “explana¬ 
tory” stories (qisas) which he wove through 
his Tafsir. Soon after that, the traditionists, 
having taken it aboard, began to embellish 
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it with narrative trimmings which probably 
originated at a much later date (e.g. MizzI, 
Tuhfa, i, no. 1505; Muslim, Sahih, ii, 1050, 
with the Baghdadi Ya'qub b. Ibrahim b. 
Sa'd [d. 208/823] as common link), for 
there is not a single such hijab-related tradi¬ 
tion that is supported by an early bundle in 
which a common link or even a seeming 
common link is discernible (Muslim, Sahih, 
ii, 1048-52). Another asbab al-nuzul report 
in this context is the one dealing with 
‘Umar al-Khattab’s concern with the “un¬ 
protected” state of the women of those 
days (MizzI, Tuhfa, viii, no. 10409, Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, i, 23 f., with Hushaym b. 
Bashir as common link). The question of 
whether, on the one hand, certain qur’anic 
verses contained historically feasible data 
and thus gave rise to historically significant 
asbab exegesis or whether, on the other 
hand, certain other asbab traditions were 
brought into circulation just to embellish 
tqfsir in general, thus creating a quasi- 
historical background for certain other 
verses is discussed extensively in Rubin, 

Eye of the beholder. 

(9) Traditions with praises of particular suras or 

There are suras and verses whose recita¬ 
tion equals that of variously given, sizeable 
parts — one quarter, half, two thirds 
etc. — of the entire Qur’an, and guaran¬ 
tees the reciter, were he to die suddenly in 
the midst of his recitation, a martyr’s death 
(see martyr) or entrance into paradise. 
Shl'l hadlth is even more given to hyper¬ 
bole in this respect (MajlisI, Bihar, lxxxix, 
223-369). On the whole we find a strikingly 
large number of such reports molded in 
the form of statements ascribed to Com¬ 
panions and early Successors (i.e. mawqujat 
and aqwal ) in the pre-canonical collections, 
especially in Ibn Abl Shayba’s Musannaf. 
This permits us to infer that popularizing 
the recitation of certain Qur’an fragments 


was an early phenomenon that originated 
in the first/seventh century. 

The popularity of Surat al-Kahf (“The 
Cave,” q 18) is reflected in early traditions 
which can be attributed to Qatada (cf. 
MizzI, Tuhfa, viii, no. 10963; Muslim, Sahih, 
i, 555) and his pupil Shu'ba (cf. MizzI, 

Tuhfa, ii, no. 1872; Muslim, Sahih, i, 548). 
Surat al-Mulk (“Sovereignty,” Q, 67), a sura 
of thirty verses, is valued because recita¬ 
tion thereof is said to engender forgiveness. 
Shu'ba may be held responsible for this 
one, too (MizzI, Tuhfa, x, no. 13550; Tir- 
midhl, Jami\ v, 164). The Kufan mawla 
Isma'll b. Abl Khalid (d. 146/763), another 
famous common fink, is the plausible origi¬ 
nator of a tradition singing the praises of 
al-mu’awwidhatan, the final two suras of the 
Qur’an (q, 113 and £> 114, MizzI, Tuhfa, vii, 
no. 9948; Muslim, Sahih, i, 558). There are 
a number of traditions in which the issue 
of whether or not they actually belong to 
the Qur’an is differently answered. But 
feasible originators of these could not be 
identified. The issue may be old, though, 
for there are some aqwal ascribed to the 
Kufan faqih ‘Amir b. Sharahll al-Sha'bl 
(d. 103-10/721-8) and others that substan¬ 
tiate that chronology (Ibn Abl Shayba, 
Musannaf, x, 538 fi). It looks as if only the 
Companion ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud (d. 32/ 
653) purportedly opposed their being in¬ 
cluded in the mushaf but whether or not 
that is historically accurate could not be 
ascertained. 

The mu ‘awwidhatan, as well as the Fatiha 
(q.v.), were commonly recited in case of ill¬ 
ness (see illness and health), as some 
traditions assert (MizzI, Tuhfa, xii, no. 
16589; Malik, Muwatta’, ii, 942 fi; Muslim, 
Sahih, iv, 1723, with Zuhrl as originator, and 
MizzI, Tuhfa, iii, no. 4249; Muslim, Sahih, 
iv, 1727, whose author is unclear). Malik 
can be considered as the proliferator of a 
tradition highlighting the particular merits 
of Surat al-Ikhlas (“Sincerity,” Q_ 112; 
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MizzI, Tuhfa, x, no. 14127; Malik. Muwatta’, 

i, 208). His Iraqi contemporary Ibrahim b. 
Sa'd is possibly the author of a tradition in 
which the recitation of two verses of a 2 
(Surat al-Baqara, “The Cow”) is regarded 
as sufficient for someone who wants to 
spend (part of) the night in religious devo¬ 
tion (MizzI, Tuhfa, vii, no. 9999 and 10000; 
Muslim, Sahih, i, 555). Moreover, the con¬ 
troversial Syrian traditionist Baqiyya b. al- 
Walld (d. 197/813) seems the common link 
in an isnad bundle (MizzI, Tuhfa, vii, no. 
9888; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 128) support¬ 
ing a prophetic tradition asserting that 
somewhere in the musabbihat, i.e. a 57, a 59> 
a 61, a 62 and a 64, there is a verse that is 
more excellent than a thousand other 
verses. All the alleged merits of the differ¬ 
ent suras and particular verses are conve¬ 
niently brought together in SuyutI ( Itqan, 

iv, 106-15). 

Wholesale fabrication in this field was 
otherwise a generally recognized phenom¬ 
enon. Thus the mawla Abu ‘Isma Nuh b. 
Abl Maryam (d. 173/789) was identified by 
early tradition critics as responsible for an 
z‘ra6-glorifying tradition, i.e. one that em¬ 
phasizes the necessity of reciting the 
Qur'an with full case and mood endings 
(Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, vii, 41) as well as one pro¬ 
tracted tradition in which all the suras are 
enumerated one by one with the recitation 
rewards of each (Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, x, 

488; van Ess, tg, ii, 550, n. 25). Abu ‘Isma 
confessed that he had brought this tradi¬ 
tion into circulation in order to make the 
people concentrate more on the Qur'an 
(SuyutI, Itqan, iv, 115). Motivated by the 
same urge, Maysara b. ‘Abd Rabbihi (fl. 
t 5°/767) is also mentioned in this respect 
as the originator of a similar, lengthy tradi¬ 
tion (Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vi, 138; van Ess, tg, 

ii, 120 £). 

Finally, judging by the huge number of 
manuscripts of Q, 36 (Surat Ya Sin) and the 
innumerable printed versions available for 


very little money in talisman-like booklets 
throughout the Islamic world, this sura 
seems to have been a particular favorite 
with the public. It is called the “heart 
(qalb) of the Qur’an” whose recitation 
equals that of ten times (SuyutI, Itqan, iv, 
no), or eleven times (MajlisI, Bihar, lxxxix, 
292), the whole Qur’an. The precise origin 
for this popularity is hard to pin down, but 
it is recorded that its first partial recitation 
by Muhammad allegedly coincided with 
one of his miracles preserved in the Sira: 
when he (or Gabriel) sprinkled dust on the 
heads of his Meccan opponents, they could 
not see or hear him recite, and this is sup¬ 
posed to have prevented them from harm¬ 
ing him (Sira, ii, 127). 

(10) Other hadith literature related to the Qur’an 
Background information and stories laid 
down in traditions illustrating the numer¬ 
ous qur’anic references to early prophets 
and Jewish personalities evolved into a 
hadlth-based literary genre of its own, the 
so-called “stories of the prophets” or qisas 
al-anbiya’ literature. Although hugely popu¬ 
lar, Muslim scholarship has always empha¬ 
sized that its isnad structures were on the 
whole not to be relied upon and that the 
stories should be appraised for their enter¬ 
tainment value rather than their religio- 
historical contents. First and foremost 
among the purported ancient authorities 
who, from the perspective of isnads, were 
seen to be responsible for the stories 
was — again — Ibn ‘Abbas. A survey 
of the origins of the genre is found in 
T. Nagel, Qisas al-anbiya’ and in the intro¬ 
duction of R.G. Khoury (ed.), Les legendes 
prophetiques (see also the bibliography for 
studies by Kister, Gilliot and Tottoli). A 
striking example of how a legal decision al¬ 
legedly issued by the Jewish king David 
(q.v.; Dawud) and improved upon by his 
son Solomon (q.v.; Sulayman) is linked in 
Qur’an exegesis (at Q, 21:78) and hadith lit- 
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erature to an ancient legal issue whose ori¬ 
gins may well lie in pre-Islamic ( jahiliyya, 
see age of ignorance) usage (‘urf) con¬ 
cerns the guarding of sowing fields against 
freely roaming animals and the compensa¬ 
tion, if any, to be paid by the animals’ 
owners for damage caused by them (cf. 
Tabari, Tafsir, xvii, 50-4; and, with al-Zuhri 
as common link, Mizzi, Tuhfa, ii, no. 1753; 
Malik, Muwatta) ii, 747 £). 

As soon as the many qur’anic references 
to the day of resurrection (q.v.; see also 
last judgment) and what judgment the 
believers awaited after their death became 
generally known, numerous eschatological 
traditions were brought into circulation 
with details purporting to elucidate certain 
passages. A relatively late, major contribu¬ 
tor to this genre who flourished in the lat¬ 
ter half of the second/eighth century is 
the blind Kufan mawla Abu Mu'awiya 
Muhammad b. Khazim (d. 195/811). But 
out of many such traditions a few will be 
mentioned here which may tentatively be 
assumed to be among the earliest. 

The Kufan centenarian ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
‘Umayr (d. 136/754), known as the Copt, 
seems the originator of the oldest tradition 
on the hawd, the basin, which constitutes 
one of the stations the believer is to pass by 
on the day of resurrection where he will 
find the Prophet acting as water scout 
(Jarat, Mizzi, Tuhfa, ii, no. 3265; Muslim, 
Sahih, iv, 1792; the tradition was taken up 
by Shu c ba, Mizzi, Tuhfa, i, no. 148; Muslim, 
Sahih, iii, 1474). The basin as such receives 
no mention in the Qur’an, but the Kaw- 
thar, the river in paradise from 108:1 (see 
water of paradise), is sometimes defined 
as a special basin that will be given to the 
Prophet (cf. also Ghazall, Ihyd\ iv, the sifat 
al-hawd paragraph). This basin and the 
basin become then occasionally confused 
in Muslim eschatology. 

Another such station, the bridge (sirdt) 
spanning hellfire (see hell; fire), is not 


qur’anic either, but when asked where the 
people would be on the day referred to in 
Q_ 14:48, the Prophet allegedly said “on the 
bridge” according to a tradition prolifer¬ 
ated by the Basran mawla Dawud b. Abl 
Hind (d. 139-41/756-8, Mizzi, Tuhfa, xii, 
no. 17617; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2150; Taban, 
Tafsir, xiii, 252 £). A'mash is the probable 
originator of a tradition commenting on 
that with which the people will be con¬ 
fronted on the day of grief alluded to in 
Q_ 19:39, namely death in the shape of a 
ram that will be slaughtered (cf. Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, iii, no. 4002; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2188; 
Taban, Tafsir, xvi, 88). 

To the question about when the day of 
resurrection might be expected, various 
answers are recorded in hadlth. Conceiv¬ 
ably one of the oldest is the answer the 
Prophet is said to have given in a tradition 
for which Shu'ba may be held responsible: 
“When I received my divine call, the hour 
of judgment was already as near as my 
two fingers here are to each other” (Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, i, no. 1253; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2268 £; 
Taban, Ta’rikh, i, 11). In 4:34 it says 
“Men will manage the affairs of women;” 
this verse is incorporated in an early 
Shu’ba tradition on the Portents (ashrat) of 
the hour (cf. Mizzi, Tuhfa, i, no. 1240; Mus¬ 
lim, Sahih, iv, 2056). A further description 
of the scene in front of God on that day is 
detailed in another Shu'ba tradition ap¬ 
pended to cj 21:104 (cf. Mizzi, Tuhfa, iv, 
no. 5622; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2194 £; see 
apocalypse). 

The last tradition mentioned above is in 
fact partly a hadlth qudsi. This is the third 
separate hadlth genre dealt with in this sec¬ 
tion. It comprises sayings attributed by 
Muhammad directly to God, sayings that 
were never incorporated in the book (q.v.), 
because the Prophet was supposed to have 
received these in a way fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from qur’anic wahy. Judging by the 
isnad strands the individual divine sayings 


are supported by — in most cases no more 
than single strands — it is a remarkably 
late genre whose earliest origins, with very 
few exceptions, go back to the final years of 
the second/eighth century. The canonical 
collections have preserved a fair amount of 
such sayings, scattered over all sorts of 
contexts. The one major study devoted to 
the genre is by W.A. Graham, Divine word 
and prophetic word in early Islam (cf. especially 
part two), but its list of qudsi sayings needs 
updating. 

(u) ShVi hadith sources 

The Qur’an-related material in the gigan¬ 
tic collection of Shi‘1 texts, Bihar al-anwdr 
(cf. vol. Ixxxix), is for the most part pre¬ 
sented only as hadlths (of which several are 
hadith qudsi, see sec. io above), but mostly 
supported by isnad strands peopled largely 
by ShlT imams. We do find a number of 
Sunni isnad strands being used, but then 
the appended texts are shortened in a way 
that agrees with Shi‘1 tenets. Thus ‘All b. 
Abi Talib’s (q.v.) role as collector of the 
qur’anic fragments is emphasized to the 
point that the merits accruing to other 
early Islamic authorities, such as Abu Bakr 
and 'Uthman, are suppressed or left un¬ 
mentioned leaving the impression that the 
collection of the Qur’an (cf. sec. 3 above) is 
really carried through only by ‘All while 
Zayd b. Thabit’s role is reduced to that of 
a virtual onlooker (MajlisI, Bihar, Ixxxix, 

51, 53). Many pages later (ibid., 75 f.) the 
reports as found in the canonical Sunni 
collections are duly mentioned. 

Among the better known examples of 
instances where the Shl'itcs accuse the 
Sunnites of having introduced alterations 
(tahnjat) in the final redaction of the 
Qur’an is the suppression of the word 
a’imma, the plural of imam, and substituting 
for it umma, “community” (see Q 2:143; 
3:110; cf. MajlisI, Bihar, Ixxxix, 60 fi; see 

COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY AND THE 


qur’an; imam). And Surat al-Ahzab (“The 
Clans,” Q 33), so the Shl'ites say, was in 
reality even longer than Surat al-Baqara 
(“The Cow,” Q 2), having been subjected to 
radical changes and abridgement (ibid., 
Ixxxix, 288). The “seven readings” ( sab’at 
ahruf, cf. sec. 4 above) are interpreted by 
Shl'ites also as “seven ways of issuing legal 
opinions (Jatwas) by the imam” (cf. ibid., 
Ixxxix, 49). 

The Bihar’s traditions are replete with the 
usual hyperbole, e.g. Ibn ‘Abbas is reported 
to have said that his Qur’an expertise com¬ 
pared with that of ‘All was like a small 
pool of water compared with the sea (cf. 
ibid., 104 fi). On the day of judgment the 
Qur’an is described as talking to God 
about the merits accrued by a reciter when 
he studies the Qur’an while young (cf. 
ibid., 187 fi). Finally, we find the seemingly 
complete text (MajlisI, Bihar, xc, 3 fi) in 
hadith form of a tafsvr collection by Mu¬ 
hammad b. Ibrahim b. Ja'far al-Nu'manl 
(d. 360/971) which is not even mentioned 
by Sezgin (cf. gas, i, 543). Its main source 
seems to be Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), the 
sixth imam of the Shi'a. For the rest we 
find that Shi‘1 material in general is very 
similar to its Sunni counterpart. 

G. H. A. Juynboll 
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Hafsa 

A wife of the prophet Muhammad and a 
daughter of the caliph ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab. Ibn Sa'd relates that she was 
born in Mecca five years before Muham¬ 
mad’s first revelation (ca. 605 C.E.). Her 
mother was Zaynab bt. Maz‘un. Hafsa 
emigrated to Medina with her first hus¬ 
band, Khunays b. Hudhafa, of the Sahm, 
a clan of the Quraysh (q.v.). He is believed 
to have died shortly after the battie of Badr 
(q.v.; 2/624) in which he participated (Ibn 
Sa'd, Tabaqat, viii, 81), although some say 
that he was killed during the battle of 
Uhud (Ibn Hajar, I sab a, vii, 582; see expe¬ 
ditions and battles). Ibn Qutayba, how¬ 
ever, reports that Khunays was Muham¬ 
mad’s envoy to the Persian emperor, which 
indicates that he died much later (Ibn 
Qutayba, Kitab al-Ma’drif, 59). 

The Prophet is said to have married 
Hafsa after ‘A’isha bint Abl Bakr (q.v.; Ibn 
Hajar, Isaba, vii, 582), two months before 
the battle of Uhud (3/625; al-Baladhun, 
Ashraf, ii, 54). Eventually, Muhammad di¬ 
vorced her, but later resumed the marriage 


bond (Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, viii, 84). The cir¬ 
cumstances of the divorce were read by 
Muslim exegetes into the interpretation of 

66:3, in which the Prophet is said to have 
confided a certain matter to “one of his 
wives,” but she is said to have failed to have 
kept the secret. The exegetes say it was 
Hafsa (Baladhun, Ashraf ii, 55-6) who dis¬ 
closed the secret to ‘A’isha. The secret re¬ 
portedly pertained to Muhammad’s inter¬ 
course with his concubine Maryam the 
Copt, but according to others it pertained 
to the future of Hafsa’s and ‘A’isha’s re¬ 
spective fathers (i.e. ‘Umar and Abu Bakr) 
as caliphs (see caliph). Hafsa’s image as a 
disobedient wife also emerges in the story 
that the Prophet ordered a certain woman 
to teach Hafsa a special charm designed to 
train wives not to slander and to obey their 
husbands (al-Zamakhshan, al-Fa’iqfighanb 
al-hadith, iv, 26). 

According to most versions, Hafsa died 
in Medina at the age of 60, in Sha'ban 
45/665 during Mu'awiya’s reign (Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqat, viii, 86). The Shfls, for their part, 
claim that she lived until the end of ‘All’s 
regime (Ibn Shahrashub, Manaqib alAbi 
Talib, i, 138; see ‘alI b. abI talib). Ibn 
Qutayba, however, says she died earlier, al¬ 
ready during Uthman’s reign (Ma'arif 5g). 

Traditions of the Prophet as well as of 
her father, 'Umar, were reported on 
Hafsa’s authority (see qadith and the 
qur’an). Her importance to the history of 
the Qur’an stems from the fact that she is 
said to have possessed a private copy 
[mushqf, q.v.) of the Qur’an based on a ver¬ 
sion [qira’a, see readings of the qur’an) 
which she had heard directly from the 
Prophet. Several Companions of the 
Prophet (q.v.) are said to have had such 
copies, but her particular one played an 
important role in the collection of the 
Qur’an (q.v.). The copy was prepared for 
her by a mawla (client) of her father (Ibn 
Abi Dawud, Masahif, 95-7). In other re¬ 


ports, however, this copy is said to have 
been prepared for another wife of Mu¬ 
hammad, namely, Umm Salama (Ibn Abi 
Dawud, Masahif, 98). In yet other reports, 
Hafsa’s copy is not her own private one, 
but rather an old copy already prepared 
during the days of Abu Bakr (q.v.), which 
marked the first officially organized “col¬ 
lection” of the Qur’an. When Abu Bakr 
died the copy is said to have passed to 
‘Umar, and after him, to Hafsa (Ibn Abi 
Dawud, Masahif, 14, 15, 28). Her possession 
of the copy accords with reports to the ef¬ 
fect that she was the one who inherited 
‘Umar’s estate (Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, viii, 84). 
Hafsa is said to have delivered this copy to 
‘Uthman for the preparation of what is 
known as the ‘Uthmanic codex of the 
Qur’an. When this version was ready, her 
copy was returned to her. After she died, 
her copy was reportedly destroyed by 
Marwan b. al-Hakam, then a governor of 
Medina, in order to sustain the canonical 
status of the ‘Uthmanic codex (Baladhun, 
Ashraf, ii, 60; Ibn Abi Dawud, Masahif, 16, 
26, 27, 28, 32). See also wives of the 
prophet; women and the qur’an. 
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Halal see lawful AND unlawful; 

PROHIBITED DEGREES 


Haman 

The chief minister of Pharaoh (q.v.) who 
with him rejected Moses’ (q.v.) call to wor¬ 
ship the true God and to set free the chil¬ 
dren of Israel (q.v.). In the Qur’an, there 
are six attestations of his name. In q 28:6 
he is mentioned alongside Pharaoh. They 
both have armies, and share guilt in the 
slaughter of the sons of the Israelites. God 
declares that they will be overthrown by 
the people they so oppress, who will then 
be heirs to their power and wealth (q.v.; 
q 28:4-5). There is thus an irony in the fact 
that when Pharaoh’s household took the 
infant Moses from the river — an infant 
whom Pharaoh would have slain but for 
the plea of his wife (q 28:8-9) — Haman is 
singled out for mention as a member of 
that household. 

When Moses is a young man, he kills an 
Egyptian, and flees to Midian (q.v.). On his 
return from exile, he delivers God’s mes¬ 
sage to Pharaoh and Haman, “Send with 
us the children of Israel, and do not tor¬ 
ment them” (q 20:47). Pharaoh, having 
asked Moses who and what his God is, 
commands Haman to light a fire (q.v.) to 
bake clay for bricks (q 28:38) in order to 
build a high tower he can climb to be able 
to see the God of Moses (q 28:38; 40:36-7). 

In q 40:24, Korah (q.v.; Qarun) is in¬ 
cluded with Pharaoh and Haman as 
among those in Egypt to whom Moses was 
sent. There is a vivid scene presenting the 
response of the three of them to Moses’ 
message, “A sorcerer (see magic, prohi¬ 
bition of)! A liar (see lie)! ... Kill the sons 
of those who believe along with him, and 
let their women live” (q 40:24-5), and Pha¬ 
raoh turns to Korah and Haman, saying, 
“Let me kill Moses, let him cry out to his 


lord” (q 40:28). In q 29:39 Haman, Korah 
and Pharaoh are named along with the 
peoples of Midian (q 29:36), ‘Ad (q.v.) and 
Thamud (q.v.; q 29:38), as among those 
who rejected the prophets sent to them and 
were punished: Korah was swallowed up 
by the earth (q 28:81) and Haman drowned 
with Pharaoh (q 29:40; see punishment 
stories; drowning; chastisement and 
punishment). 

There are conflicting views as to Ha- 
man’s identity and the meaning of his 
name. Among them is that he is the minis¬ 
ter of King Ahasuerus who has been 
shifted, anachronistically, from the Persian 
empire to the palace of Pharaoh (cf. Vajda, 
Haman). There is, however, no reason, 
other than the paradigmatic one of hos¬ 
tility to the Israelites (see jews and 
Judaism), to make any direct connection 
between him and the eponymous minister 
of Ahasuerus referred to in Esther (3:1-6) 
who persuaded his ruler to issue an edict to 
exterminate the Jews of the Persian Em¬ 
pire because Mordechai refused to pay him 
homage. One suggestion is that Haman is 
an Arabized echo of the Egyptian Ha- 
Amen, the title of a high priest second only 
in rank to Pharaoh (Asad, Message, 590, 
n. 6). The name, however, may have be¬ 
come a time-honored designation for any 
court official hostile to the Jews and belief 
in the one God. His role is marginally 
elaborated in the “stories of the prophets” 
literature (qisas al-anbiya’, see Kisa’i, Tales, 
213, 226-7, 229). 
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Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 

Paternal uncle of the Prophet (half-brother 
of the Prophet’s father), as well as his foster 
brother (Muslim, Sahih, K. al-Rida', 14; 
Taban, Ta’rikh, i, 970; id. History, v, 172; see 
fosterage). One of the great heroes of 
the earliest period of Islam. 

Hamza appears to have had a close rela¬ 
tionship with the Prophet; he accompanied 
him when he went to ask Khadlja’s (q.v.) 
father for her hand and, apparently out of 
solidarity with his foster brother, gave Abu 
Jahl a serious beating when the latter had 
gravely abused the Prophet. On this occa¬ 
sion, Hamza announced his adherence to 
the new religion and became a Muslim 
even before ‘Umar. This act provided cru¬ 
cial support for the emerging community 
of believers. 

During the battle of Badr (q.v.), Hamza 
distinguished himself, together with ‘All 
(see ‘alI b. abu talib). Hamza, ‘All and 
‘Ubayda b. al-Harith were chosen by the 
Prophet to fight three pagan Meccans who 
had initiated this conflict by issuing a chal¬ 
lenge. They killed their opponents, al¬ 
though ‘Ubayda later died of his wounds. 
According to the Sahihs of al-Bukharl 
(d. 256/870; Les traditions, iii, 387) and 
Muslim and the early commentators 
Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161/778; Tafsir, ad 
loc.) and ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/827; Tafsvr, 
ad loc.), q 22:19 is understood to be a refer¬ 
ence to this event: “These are the two op¬ 
posing parties who had a fight about their 
lord.” Other early and some later com¬ 
mentators mention only a broader mean¬ 
ing (cf. Muqatil,7a/Sir; Farra’, Ma'ani; 
Qushayn, Lata’if; Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf; 
Baydawl, Anwar, ad q 22:19). Most later 


commentaries favor a more expansive in¬ 
terpretation of this passage, as referring to 
Muslims and Jews (see jews and Judaism) 
or the unbelievers (see belief and un¬ 
belief), but, like al-Tabari (d. 310/923), 
often mention this opening event of Badr 
as the occasion for its revelation (see 
occasions of revelation). Shortly after 
the battle, Hamza, who had enjoyed drink 
and song at a party, killed the two camels 
‘All had received as part of the spoils. 
When the Prophet and ‘All came to de¬ 
mand an account, he started to scoff at 
them and the Prophet turned away from 
him, realizing that he was drunk (Bukhari, 
Sahih, K. al-Shirb, 13 [Les traditions, ii, 84-6]; 
K. Fard al-khums, 1 [Les traditions, ii, 380-1]; 

K. al-Maghazi, 12 [Les traditions, ii, 84-6]; 
Muslim, Sahih, K. al-Ashriba, 1 and 2; Abu 
Dawud, K. al-Imara, 20 [ed. al-Hamld, iii, 
14850, no. 2986]). 

Hamza was killed a year later during the 
battle of Uhud (see expeditions and 
battles) by the Ethiopian slave Wahshl 
who thereby earned his emancipation. His 
body was mutilated by Hind bt. ‘Utba, 
whose father Hamza had killed at Badr. 

She even tried to eat his fiver; this is why 
she is referred to in later literature as the 
liver-eater (akilat al-akbad), and her de¬ 
scendants are upbraided for that. When 
the Prophet found Hamza’s body he, ap¬ 
parently referring to his uncle’s qualities as 
a hunter, sadly said: “If it would not grieve 
Safiyya (Hamza’s sister) and if it would not 
become a sunna after me, I would leave him 
for the bellies of lions and the stomachs of 
birds” (cf. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 387). 

At the battle of Karbala’ (in 61/680), 
al-Husayn — who himself was killed dur¬ 
ing this battle — referred to his great-uncle 
Hamza as “lord of the martyrs” (sayyid al- 
shuhada\ Tabari, Ta’rikh, ii, 329; id., History, 
xix, 123). 
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Hanafls see law and the qur’an 
Hanballs see law and the qur’an 


Hand(s) 

The terminal part of the arm; also, figura¬ 
tively, control or agency. The hand, in both 
its literal and symbolic senses, is most often 
expressed in the Qur’an by the Arabic yad 
(dualyadan, pi. aydi), with some ng occur¬ 
rences, found in all chronological periods 
of revelation (see chronology and the 
qur’an). (The expression baynayaday, “be¬ 
tween two hands,” as in Q 36:12 [cf. 36:45, 
bayna aydikum. between your (pi.) hands”], 
means “before, in front of, in the presence 
of.”) Another term, kaff, is encountered 
only twice, with reference to one who fu- 
tilely stretches out his hands to water (q.v.; 
Q 13:14) and to a person who wrings his 
hands over a great loss (q 18:42). Other 
Arabic expressions refer to the right hand 
(yamin, pi. ayman), which can also mean an 
oath (see oaths and promises) or simply 
the right side. The triliteral root y-m-n oc¬ 
curs fairly frequentiy (some seventy times) 
and in all periods, which is appropriate 
considering its ancient positive meanings in 


HAND ( S ) 

the Arabian classification of values and 
acts (see ethics and the qur’an). A much 
less frequent root, meaning “left hand, the 
left side” is represented by shamd’il (q 7:17; 
16:48) and shimal (q 18:17, 18; 70:37 etc.), 
with corresponding traditional negative 
and ominous connotations (see left hand 

AND RIGHT HAND). 

God is characterized metaphorically as 
having hands (see anthropomorphism), as 
in “All bounties are in the hand (yad) of 
God” (q 3:73; see blessing; grace), “in 
whose hand (yad) is the dominion of every¬ 
thing” (q 23:88), and “the hand (yad) of 
God is over their hands (aydthim)” (q 48:10), 
referring to a pledge of fealty to Muham¬ 
mad as being equivalent to pledging fealty 
to God. Most often, references are to 
hands of human beings, whether literally 
or symbolically. Examples are “Woe to 
those who write the book (q.v.) with their 
own hands (bi-aydihim), then say: ‘This is 
from God’” (q 2:79; see polemic and 
polemical language); “As to the thief, 
male or female, cut off the hands of both 
(aydiyahuma')” (q 5:38; see theft; bounda¬ 
ries and precepts); the very early Mec¬ 
can verse “Perish the hands (yada) of Abu 
Lahab” (q 111:1) carries a metaphorical 
meaning of what that enemy of Muham¬ 
mad had acquired in life, which would per¬ 
ish along with Abu Lahab himself. Q 9:29 
exhorts (see exhortations) the fighting 
(q.v.) of the unbelievers among the People 
of the Book (q.v.; see also belief and 
unbelief; faith; jihad) until they pay the 
poll tax (q ,v.;jizya) “out of hand” ( ‘anyadin, 
for discussions on this verse, see Rosenthal, 
Minor problems; Kister, ‘An yadin; Cahen, 
Coran IX-29). 

It is noteworthy that hands — and not 
just the left hand — sometimes have a fore¬ 
boding meaning in the Qur’an, particu¬ 
larly when pertaining to human agency. In 
Q 42:30 we read: “Whatever misfortune 
happens to you, is because of the things 
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your hands have wrought (kasabat aydi- 
kum).” Hands represent ability, power (see 
power and impotence), and will and, as 
such, their deeds are accountable in rela¬ 
tion to God. In (J 38:45 Abraham (q.v.), 
Isaac (q.v.) and Jacob (q.v.) are character¬ 
ized as possessing “power” ( al-aydi, lit. “the 
hands”) and “prudence/vision” ( al-absar, 
lit. “the sight;” see seeing and hearing). 
Part of what it means to be created accord¬ 
ing to a sound constitution (fitra, see 
<4 30:30) is to have “hands,” whether un¬ 
derstood literally or symbolically. 

Hands themselves are not ominous but 
the purposes to which they are dedicated 
may well bring self-inflicted suffering and 
woe according to both natural and super¬ 
natural criteria. For example, in q 59:2 we 
read of hypocrites (see hypocrites and 
hypocrisy) who miscalculate their actions 
and “are seized by misfortune, because of 
the deeds which their hands have sent 
forth.” In <4 24:24 those who slander (see 
gossip) chaste women (see chastity; 
adultery and fornication) will receive 
a severe punishment (see reward and 
punishment; last judgment) from God 
“on the day when their tongues, their 
hands (aydihim), and their feet (q.v.) will 
bear witness against them as to their ac¬ 
tions.” The purifying of the hands before 
formal prayer (q.v.; salat ) is commanded in 
ft 5:6, both with respect to ablutions with 
water (wudu) and with clean sand or earth 
(i tayammum; see cleanliness and 
ablution; ritual purity). 
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Hanif 

A believer who is neither a polytheist 
(mushrik) nor a Jew or a Christian (see 
polytheism and atheism; jews and 
Judaism; Christians and Christianity). 
The Arabic root A-rc;/initially means “to 
incline,” so that hanif ( pi. hunqfa’) is most 
probably understood in the Qur’an as one 
who has abandoned the prevailing reli¬ 
gions and has inclined to a religion of his 
own. It occurs once as a synonym of muslim 
(Q. 3:67) and also in juxtaposition with the 
verb aslama (0,4:125). 

The qur’anic prototype of the ideal hanif 
is Abraham (q.v.; £3:67; 16:120), and being 
a hanif signifies belonging to the “religion” 
(milla) of Abraham (02:135; 3:95; 4:125; 
6:161; 16:123). Abraham’s disposition as a 
hanif means that the Qur’an, in accordance 
with the Talmud, perceives him as a natu¬ 
ral believer, i.e. as one who has reached 
monotheism by means of individual insight 
(O 6:75-9). In qur’anic terminology, his 
haniji monotheism consists of inclining his 
face towards God who has “created (fatara) 
the heavens and the earth” (0 6:79). A 
haniji monotheism is therefore part of the 
natural constitution (fitra) with which one 
has been created (0 30:30). The qur’anic 
Prophet, too, is requested to become a hanif 
by setting his face upright towards the true 
religion (q 10:105), and the same demand is 
also imposed on the rest of the people 
fe 22:31; 98:5). 

The stress laid on the fact that a hanif is 
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neither a mushrik nor a Jew or a Christian, 
underlines a polemical context in which 
the use of this term in the Qur’an should 
be understood. Implicit here is the notion 
that polytheists as well as Jews and Chris¬ 
tians have distorted the natural religion of 
God, which only Islam preserves. In post- 
qur’anic sources, hanif retains this polemi¬ 
cal context and is used to bring out the 
particularistic aspect of Islam as a religion 
set apart from Judaism and Christianity. 
Thus the caliph 'Umar (r. 13-23/634-44) is 
said to have introduced himself as al-shaykh 
al-hanif to a Christian who had introduced 
himself as al-shaykh al-nasrani (Ibn Abl 
Shayba, Musannaf iii, 199). 

Inasmuch as the image of Abraham is 
closely associated in Islamic historical per¬ 
ception with the pre-Islamic history of 
Mecca (q.v.) and the Ka'ba (q.v.), the no¬ 
tion of a hanifi monotheism was also inte¬ 
grated into that history. Muslim exegetes 
of the Qur’an say that hamf in the Age of 
Ignorance (q .v.;jahiliyya) signified an Arab 
adhering to the religion of Abraham and 
that the title was also claimed by idolaters 
(see IDOLATERS AND IDOLATRY) who Only 
observed certain rites of that religion, such 
as pilgrimage (q.v.) to Mecca and circumci¬ 
sion (q.v.; Abu 'Ubayda, Majaz, i, 58; Lane, 
s.v. hamf). Among famous seekers of the 
Abrahamic hanifi religion who are said to 
have lived in pre-Islamic Mecca are 
Waraqa b. Nawfal, ‘Ubaydallah b. Jahsh, 
‘Uthman b. al-Huwayrith and Zayd b. 
'Ami b. Nufayl (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 237-47). 
In Medina, too, other hunaja ’ are said to 
have been active. 

The historicity of the reports about the 
pre-Islamic hunaja ’ and the nature of their 
relationship with Muhammad has become 
the subject of controversy among Islami- 
cists. While some scholars of Islamic stud¬ 
ies reject the reports as retrojection of 
qur’anic concepts into pre-Islamic history, 
others accept all or some of the reports as 


authentic. Efforts have also been made to 
define the exact nature of the Arabian 
hanijiyya, mainly according to the (some¬ 
what enigmatic) evidence of early Arabic 
poetry, and with relation to Judaism and 
Christianity as known among the Arabs. 
(See ALSO PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 

qur’an; south Arabia, religion in 

PRE-ISLAMIC.) 

The evidence of non-lslamic sources 
In Jewish midrashic literature, the Hebrew 
root h-nfi s associated with heretics 
(minim), and in Syriac documents the form 
hanpa (pi. hanpe) denotes non-Christian 
“pagans.” This complicates the etymologi¬ 
cal history of the qur’anic hamf which 
nevertheless retains the sense of one who 
has dissociated from Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity. Christian apologists of the early 
‘Abbasid period retained the pagan sense 
of the term and applied it to Muslims in an 
attempt to bring out the derogatory aspect 
of the title hanif hy which Muslims called 
themselves (Griffith, The prophet, 118-9). 
The pagan sense of the term was also 
known to Muslim writers who applied the 
title hunaja’to such pagans as the Sabi’un 
(e.g. Mas'udi, Tanbih, 6, 90-1, 122-3, 136, 

161; cf. Luxenberg, Die Syro-aramaische 
Lesart, 38-40, on Q 6:161; see sabians). Al- 
Ya'qubl (d. 292/905), too, describes as 
hanifi pagans who worshipped the stars in 
Saul’s (q.v.) and David’s (q.v.) times 
(Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, i, 49, 50). 
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Haram see house, domestic and 
divine; sanctity and the sacred 

Haram see forbidden; lawful and 
unlawful; prohibited degrees 

Harun see aaron 


Harut and Marut 

Two angels in Babylon who were given 
knowledge which, when used by human¬ 
kind, causes discord on the earth. The 
Qur'an mentions these two angels 
(: malakayn , see angel) in only one rather 
enigmatic verse, £2:102 (cf. Ibn ‘Askar, 
Takrml, 52-3). Their names, similar in pat¬ 
tern to Jalut (Goliath, q.v.) and Talut (Saul, 
q.v.; Q, 2:247-51), have been traced etymo¬ 
logically by modern scholars to those of 
two Zoroastrian “archangels” (amesha 
spenta) Haurvatat and Ameretat, literally 


“integrity” and “immortality,” possibly 
mediated into the Arabic forms by way of 
Aramaic. Through later elaboration by 
Qur’an exegetes and authors of the “sto¬ 
ries of the prophets” (qisas al-anbiya) litera¬ 
ture, they developed into the Islamic equiv¬ 
alent of fallen angels, a story genre well 
known in Jewish midrashic and apocryphal 
literature (e.g. Enoch, Jubilees), the New 
Testament (e.g. 2 Peter; Jude), and the writ¬ 
ings of the Church Fathers. 

£ 2:102 consists of two separate stories 
with magic as their unifying link (see 
magic, prohibition of): the first defends 
Solomon (q.v.) from the devils’ (see devil) 
false reports about him, which were ac¬ 
cepted as true by some people of weak 
faith. Solomon did not reject faith (q.v.), 
the demons who taught men sorcery did. 
Humans do not transgress by studying 
magic, only by using it to cause harm. 
Solomon, who was reputed to have pos¬ 
sessed occult powers, is here exculpated 
of any wrongdoing, although according to 
al-Tha‘labi’s Qisas, humans, tempted by 
demons to dig under Solomon’s throne 
after his death, would find writings by 
which “he ruled over the jinn (q.v.), hu¬ 
mans, demons, and birds.” The second 
story tells of the angels Harut and Marut 
and mentions what was revealed to them 
in Babylon (q.v.). They taught men charms 
that harmed no one without God’s per¬ 
mission. This tale was later expanded in 
an effort to understand and explain the 
meaning of the enigmatic verse because 
of important theological questions that it 
raised for Qur’an commentators. For ex¬ 
ample, by definition, angels are sinless and 
faithful servants of God; although influ¬ 
enced by Satan in this story, their purity is 
preserved. 

Later expansions of the story emphasize 
the special favor that human beings enjoy 
with God, relating that the angels, seeing 
the sinful nature of humans, spoke of 
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them with contempt, whereupon God re¬ 
proached them saying that in humankind’s 
position they would not have done better. 
As an experiment, God permitted the an¬ 
gels to send Harut and Marut down to 
earth, but ordered them to abstain from 
idolatry (see idolatry and idolaters), 
whoredom (see adultery and fornica¬ 
tion), murder (q.v.) and intoxication (see 
intoxicants). Though Muslim scholars 
questioned whether angels could be capa¬ 
ble of such sins, al-Tha'labl and others 
relate that on coming to earth, these two 
angels did indeed yield to the temptations 
of a beautiful woman named al-Zuhara, 
revealed God’s ineffable name to her, en¬ 
abling her thereby to ascend to heaven. For 
this lapse, Harut and Marut were subjected 
to eternal punishment: confined to a pit in 
Babylon, they were doomed to hang upside 
down and teach humankind magic. Un¬ 
able to leave the heavens because she had 
not learned from the two angels the secret 
word for descent, al-Zuhara was trans¬ 
formed into a star bearing her name, 
Arabic for the planet Venus. This and 
other elements suggest a possibly non- 
Islamic origin for the story as it was later 
developed. 

William M. Brinner 
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Harvest see agriculture and 
vegetation 

Hawa see ADAM AND EVE 


Hearing and Deafness 

The power or process of perceiving sound, 
and the inability to do so. The root s-m -' 
denoting “hearing” or “listening,” is, with 
some 185 occurrences, among the most 
common ones in the Qur’an. It is found as 
a verb, mostly sami’a, “to hear,” once in the 
fifth verbal form, “to try to hear/listen” 
(issamma’a, 37:8), a few times in the eighth 
form, issama'a, “to listen,” and the fourth, 
asma'a, “to cause to hear.” The verb ahassa 
is also used in the sense “to hear” (e.g. 

Q_ 3:52; 19:98); ansata, “to listen,” is found 
twice (q 7:204; 46:29). Other verbs mean¬ 
ing “to listen” such as asgha and asakha 
are lacking. 

Among the nominal derivations of s-m- \ 
by far the most frequent is samV: all but one 
of its forty-three occurrences apply to God 
as the “hearing one,” the exception being 
Q, 11:24. It is one of God’s beautiful names 
(see god and his attributes). Later theo¬ 
logians and exegetes, averse to anthropo¬ 
morphism (q.v.), discuss this divine “hear¬ 
ing” at length. In the Qur’an, God is 
described as (al-)sami’ (al-)basvr, “hearing 
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and seeing,” on ten occasions; but more 
usually (thirty-two times) the combination 
“hearing and knowing” (samV c alim) is 
found, which is an indication of the close 
relationship between audition and knowl¬ 
edge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 

The same link may be observed when the 
verb “to hear” is applied to human beings. 
“Hearing” may refer to the purely physical 
process of the perception of sounds or 
voices, but in the great majority of cases in 
the Qur’an it implies a moral or spiritual 
stance, involving the acceptance of what is 
heard: obeying God’s commands (see 
obedience; disobedience), taking to 
heart his or his prophets’ admonitions (see 
prophets and prophethood; warning). 
The phrase “we heard and obeyed” 
(sami’na wa-ata‘na) occurs in a number of 
qur’anic passages (a 2:285; 4:46; 5:7; 24:51; 
cf. 24:47), emphasizing the larger connota¬ 
tion of s-m -) which is evidenced in later 
Islamic thought, where “hearing and obe¬ 
dience” (al-sam' wa-l-taaj becomes a sym¬ 
bol of expressing allegiance to political 
authority. 

That s-m-' may have a spiritual or moral 
connotation is obvious in the many in¬ 
stances where “hearing” has no direct 
object, e.g. “Therein are signs for people 
who hear” ( li-qawminyasma’una, a 10:67; 
30:23 etc.; the “sign” in question, the exis¬ 
tence of the night for resting and the day 
for seeing [see day and night] , has no 
audile effects). It is possible, however, not 
only to have ears and yet not to hear 
fe 7 :i 79)> but also to hear without accept¬ 
ing, as in q 2:93, “We have heard and have 
rebelled,” or to say one has heard while 
rejecting, “Be not like those who said: 

‘We have heard,’ though they were not 
hearing” (q^ 8:21). 

Conversely, “deafness” (from the verbal 
root s-m-m, which root is attested 15 times 
in the Qur’an) means rejecting God’s com¬ 
mands: “The worst of beasts, in God’s 
eyes, are the deaf and the dumb who do 


not understand” ( al-summu l-bukmu lladhma 
laya’qiluna, a 8:22; see gratitude and 
ingratitude; belief and unbelief). Just 
as “hearing” goes with “seeing,” with both 
terms meaning “to understand” and “to 
accept,” so “deafness” goes with “blind¬ 
ness” (e.g. a 57 1 ; 11*4; 25:73; 43:40; 47:23; 
see vision and blindness). Twice the ex¬ 
pression “deaf, dumb, blind” (summun buk- 
mun ■ umyun) is found (a 2:18, 171; cf. a 17:97 
“blind, dumb, deaf,” and a 6:39 “deaf, 
dumb, in the darknesses”), and the 
“heavy” sound of the Arabic beautifully 
captures the sense. This deafness is often 
self-induced — continuing the image in the 
last quotation, it is said: “They put their 
fingers in their ears” (q.v.; a 2:19) — but it 
may be the result of God’s act: “We put a 
seal upon their hearts so that they do not 
hear” (a 7:100; see heart). But if God 
causes spiritual deafness, it is because the 
people in question deserve it: “These [viz. 
who turn away and cause corruption (q.v.) 
in the land, etc.] are they whom God has 
cursed (see curse), so he made them deaf 
and blinded their sight” (a 47:23). See also 
seeing and hearing. 

Geert Jan H. van Gelder 
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Heart 

The organ responsible for the circulation 
of blood. In its singular form (qalb) the 
most common Arabic term for ‘heart’ ap- 
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pears 19 times in the Qur’an, beginning 
with the second sura and ending with the 
64th. q 33:4 represents its unique occur¬ 
rence in the dual form of the noun (qal- 
bayn). As a plural (qulub), however, the term 
occurs well over 100 times. Textually, the 
first mention is Q 2:7: “God set a seal 
(khatama) on their hearts and on their hear¬ 
ing and a cover over their eyes.” This 
“sealing” of the heart appears again in 
Q 6:46, 42:24 and 45:23 (see Ibrahim, 
Qur’anic “sealing of the heart”; cf. also 
Q 9:98). Virtually all of the verbal forms 
of khatama are connected with this ex¬ 
pression, except the single mention in 
q 33:40 of Muhammad as the “seal of 
the prophets.” 

Other, less frequendy found qur’anic vo¬ 
cabulary that convey meanings associated 
with the English word ‘heart’ include terms 
like fu’ad, sadr, albab (sing, lubb but always 
found in the expression ulu l-albab, “those 
posssessed of understanding”) and nafs. 
While all of this vocabulary appears in 
later theological and spiritual treatises 
about the nature of human beings (e.g. al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi, A Sufi psychological 
treatise), this article will concentrate chiefly 
on the term qalb. Two themes dominate 
the qur’anic treatment of qalb, (1) the 
heart’s association with negative emotions 
and behaviors and (2) the belief that God 
can and does act direcdy upon the individ¬ 
ual heart. Underneath both emphases lies 
the concept that the heart is the locus of 
understanding (see knowledge and 
learning). 

Negative associations 

Negative associations with the concept of 
heart concentrate themselves in two char¬ 
acteristic conjunctions: the heart as “hard¬ 
ened” and the heart as “diseased.” In a 
number of passages (q 2:74; 5:13; 6:43; 
22:53; 39:22; 57:16) forms of the verb ‘to be 
harsh or hard’ (qasa) or ‘to make hard’ 
(shadda) are combined with ‘hearts’ in a de¬ 


scriptive or a prescriptive statement. For 
example, Q 22:53 speaks of “those whose 
hearts are hardened” (wa-l-qdsiyati qulu- 
buhum) and Q 57:16 (fa-qasat qulubuhum) 
echoes this. In both cases, there is a clear 
connection made with evil-doers (zalimun, 
fisiqun) and, in the latter verse, with “those 
who were given the book (q.v.) before,” i.e. 
with previous recipients of divine revela¬ 
tion, such as the Jews and the Christians 
(see people of the book). Prescriptively, 
the association of heart and hardness oc¬ 
curs in a verse like q 10:88 where Moses 
(q.v.) begs God to destroy the wealth of 
Pharaoh (q.v.) and his nobles and to 
“harden their hearts” as prelude to secur¬ 
ing their final damnation. 

Even more prevalent is the association of 
heart and “disease.” In the numerous oc¬ 
currences (0,2:10; 5:52; 8:49; 9:125; 22:53; 
24:5°; 33 :l2 , 32, 60; 47:20, 29; 74:31) of the 
phrase “in their hearts is a disease” or its 
variants, the Arabic term that can be trans¬ 
lated ‘disease’ or ‘sickness’ — marad — is 
invariable. The exegetical tradition ordi¬ 
narily understands this ‘sickness’ to be the 
human failings of doubt (q.v.), disbelief or 
hypocrisy (Tabari, Tafsir, i, 120-2; xxi, 133; 
Ibn al-jawzl, ^dd, i, 31; ii, 378; v, 443; see 

BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; HYPOCRITES AND 

hypocrisy). In Surat al-Ahzab (“The 
Clans,” Q, 33), however, which contains the 
most frequent mention of this phrase, the 
disease or sickness is associated with a de¬ 
sire for illicit intercourse (see sex and sex¬ 
uality). 0 33:32, which is addressed to the 
wives of the prophet Muhammad (see 
wives of the prophet), cautions them 
against “those in whose heart is a disease” 
and the commentaries make the nature 
of this disease explicit. Similarly, some of 
the early exegetes (see exegesis of the 
qur’an: classical and medieval) draw 
that same signification from its mention 
in Q 33:60, with Ibn Zayd (i.e. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Zayd b. Aslam, d. 182/798) 
making a direct connection between these 
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two verses (Tabari, Tafsir, xxii, 47; see also 
Ibn al-jawzl, £ad, vi, 379). 

A phrase that appears twice in the Qur¬ 
’an (qulubund ghulfun, q 2:88 and 4:155; cf. 

<4 41:5) can be translated as referring to the 
“uncircumcised heart.” That expression 
finds parallels in biblical references (Jere¬ 
miah 9:25; Romans 2:25-9) to the uncir¬ 
cumcised heart as the one which fails to 
follow God’s law. The exegetical tradition 
on these two qur’anic verses has been pre¬ 
occupied with the variant readings of the 
descriptive term, with one reading giving a 
sense of being enwrapped or enveloped (so 
that nothing can enter — 'Abd al-Razzaq, 
Tafsir, equates q 2:88 with q 41:5) while the 
other carries the meaning of a filled con¬ 
tainer (again, into which nothing more can 
enter). In either case, however, the expres¬ 
sion is understood as referring to the Jew¬ 
ish rejection of Muhammad’s message (cf. 
Tabari, Tafsir; TusI, Tibyan; Zamakhsharf, 
Kashshaf; Qurtub i,Jdmi‘, ad loc.) 

God acts upon the heart 

Yet the Qur’an also characterizes the heart 
in more spiritually positive terms. It is the 
point of loving connection between hu¬ 
mans (q 3:103) and the locus of piety (q.v.; 
taqwa, q 22:32). It is associated with the re¬ 
membrance of God (q 13:28; 39:23; 57:16), 
and with steadfastness in faith (q.v.; 
q 16:106). It is described as “sound” (salim, 
q 26:89; 37:84) and repentant (munib, 
q 50:33). The basis for such associations 
and descriptions lies in the dual qur’anic 
claim that God knows what is in human 
hearts and that he acts directly upon them. 

The qur’anic references to God’s action 
upon human hearts can be grouped, like 
the qur’anic descriptions of the heart, as 
both positive and negative. The total num¬ 
ber of such references is massive but exam¬ 
ples taken from the initial suras of the text 
can demonstrate the range of divine ac¬ 
tion. God “seals” the heart of the one who 


is headed for a painful doom (q 2:7; 6:46; 
7:100-1; 9:87; cf. Raisanen, Divine hardening, 
13-44) or allows it to be prompted to evil 
(q 2:93) or throws a veil (q.v.) over it 
(q 6:25). He causes hearts to go astray (q.v.; 
q 3:8; 9:127), hardens them (q 5:13, 10:88) 
and frightens them (q 8:12). Yet God can 
also strengthen and fortify the human 
heart (q 8:11). He joins hearts in friendship 
(see friends and friendship) and unites 
them (q 3:103, 8:63), makes them forgiving 
(ft 3 :I 59) and hcals them (q 9:14,10:57), 

An intriguing verse that generated sub¬ 
stantial exegetical discussion alludes to 
God’s placing in the hearts of Jesus’ (q.v.) 
followers “compassion and mercy and mo- 
nasticism” (q 57:27; see monasticism and 
monks). By most readings of this phrase 
the word “monasticism” (rahbaniyya) is not 
conjunctive with “compassion and mercy” 
but begins a new sentence, an interpreta¬ 
tion that fits more comfortably with the 
ambivalence toward monasticism ex¬ 
pressed in many Muslim sources. Some 
commentators, such as al-Zamakhsharl 
(d. 538/1144), however, make it the third 
object of God’s action upon the heart ( al- 
Kashshaf, ad loc. but cf. Abu 1 -Futuh Razi, 
Rawh; Ibn al-jawzl, fad; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, 
ad loc.), thereby raising interesting ques¬ 
tions about the ways that divine and hu¬ 
man action can be understood to intersect 
(McAuliffe, Qur’anic, 260-84). All such refer¬ 
ences to God’s action, whether negative or 
positive, presuppose that God has intimate 
knowledge of each human heart, a qur¬ 
’anic claim that is expressed explicitly in 
many passages, perhaps nowhere more elo- 
quendy than in the famous Throne Verse 
(ayat al-kursi, q 2:255). 

Heart as the locus of understanding 
God’s action, both positive and negative, 
on the human heart correlates directly with 
the qur’anic representation of the heart as 
the locus of understanding (q 6:25; 7:179; 
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9:87; 17:46; 18:57; 22:46; 63:3; for a suc¬ 
cinct expression of this correlation, cf. inna 
fi dhalika l-dhikra li-man kana lahu qalbun, 
Damaghanl, Wujilh, ii, 157). In one famous 
scene Abraham asks God for proof that he 
can raise the dead, demonstrative proof 
“that will satisfy my heart [i.e. understand¬ 
ing]” ( wa-lakin li-yatma’inna qalbT, q 2:260). 
Referring to the modality of the Qur’an’s 
revelation, q 2:97 tells Muhammad that the 
angel Gabriel “has sent it down upon your 
heart” ( Ja-innahu nazzalahu ‘ala qalbika; cf. 
al-Juzu, Mafhum, 209-10). But the heart’s 
capacity for recognition and comprehen¬ 
sion of such non-verbal communication as 
the divine “signs” (ayat) is also acknowl¬ 
edged (Izutsu, God, 136-8). While the just- 
cited passages use the term qalb, another 
common expression deploys alternative 
terminology. The phrase that can be trans¬ 
lated as “those possessed of understand¬ 
ing” fulu l-albab) occurs 16 times in the 
Qur’an, with a first appearance in q 2:179. 
Glossing albab (sing, lubb) as “reason” or 
“intellect” (q.v.; ‘aql ) quickly became an ex- 
egetical standard (Muqatil, Tafsir; Tabari, 
Tafsir, ad loc.), with some commentators 
(TusI, Tibyan, ad loc.) explaining its larger 
meaning, i.e. what lies inside, such as a ker¬ 
nel or the choicest part of a plant. Q, 3:7, a 
pivotal verse in the Qur’an’s self descrip¬ 
tion, offers the most exegetically rich oc¬ 
currence of this phrase. Here it connects 
closely with the preceding “those firmly- 
rooted in knowledge” (al-rasikhunfil-’ilm) 
and the following prayer that God “not al¬ 
low our hearts to deviate” (rabbana la tuzigh 
qulubana), a connection made explicit by 
the classical commentators (e.g. Zamakh- 
shari, Kashshaf; Qurtubl, Jami’ , ad loc.; cf. 
Lagarde, Ambigu'ite; Kinberg, Muhkamat; 
Wild, Self-referentiality; McAuliffe, Text). 

Sufi and other post-qur’anic developments 
The qur’anic depiction of the heart, rather 
than the brain, as the locus of understand¬ 


ing became a central theme in the elabora¬ 
tion of post-qur’anic anthropology, partic¬ 
ularly that of medieval Sufism. The notion 
that religious knowledge and sensitivity, i.e. 
conscience, are lodged in the heart grew 
more formalized and systematized, gener¬ 
ating an extensive literature on spiritual 
formation film al-qulub). Some of the most 
prominent names associated with this tra¬ 
dition are al-Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728), 
al-Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj (309/922), 
and Abu Talib al-Makkl (d. 386/996). Al- 
Makki’s Qut al-qulub was joined by Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazali’s (d. 505/1111) Ihya’ ‘ulum 
al-din, and Ibn al-'Arabl’s (d. 638/1240) al- 
Futuhat al-makkiyya to form a group of the 
most famous works on this topic. The Sufi 
tradition of qur’anic commentary can add 
to these listings names like Sahl al-Tustarl 
(d. 283/896) and Ruzbihan al-Balqi (d. 
606/1209). 

Jane Dammen McAuliffe 
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Heaven see heaven and sky 


Heaven and Sky 

The expanse or firmament arching over 
the earth. The Arabic al-sam\ from the 
root s-m-w, denotes the upper part of any¬ 
thing, such as a roof, sky or heaven 
(Tabari, Tafsn, i, 151; Lane, iv, 1434). In the 
masculine it means roof or sky or heaven, 
in the feminine, sky or heaven. In the 
Qur’an, it is attested 120 times in the singu¬ 
lar, and 190 times in the plural (samawat). 

In a special usage of the term, God swears 
by heaven (0,51:7; 85:1; 86:1, 11; cf. 51:23; 
see oaths and promises). 

Creation of heaven 

As depicted by the Qur’an, heaven and 
earth (q.v.) were a mass all sewn up, which 
God unstitched, creating every living thing 


from water (q.v.; 0 21:30; for the idea of 
creation in Islam, cf. al-Alousi, The problem 
of creation; see also creation). According 
to 0 2:29 God first created all that is on 
the earth and then created the seven heav¬ 
ens. The duration of this creation is am¬ 
biguous: although it is written that the cre¬ 
ation of the earth (al-ard) lasted two days 
(O 41:9), it is also stated that “a day in the 
sight of your lord is as a thousand years of 
your reckoning” (q, 22:47; cf. 32:5). After 
the creation of the earth, God turned to 
heaven while it was smoke (dukhan), and 
ordained seven heavens in two days 
(0,41:11-2; cf. 02:29; 21:16; 65:12; 67:3; 
71:15; for creation in six days, see 0 7:54; 
II: 71 25 : 59; 32:4; 5 o: 38; 57:4; cf. Speyer, 
Erzahlungen, 4-17). He assigned to each 
heaven its proper order (0 41:12) and then 
mounted (‘istawa) the throne (0 7:54; see 
throne of god), directing all things 
fe 10:3). 

Cosmology 

God then subjected the sun (q.v.) and 
moon (q.v.) to a divine plan, each moving 
to a stated term (013:2; see cosmology). 
Although the idea of creation and of the 
seven heavens was evidently already famil¬ 
iar in its rough outline to the ancient peo¬ 
ples of the Near East (K. Galling, Religion 
in Geschichte, s.v. “Himmel,” iii, 329-33; for 
a detailed discussion, see Bietenhard, 
Himmlische Welt), various qur’anic verses 
prompted widespread speculation about 
the nature of this cosmological order. 
According to Q, 11:7, at the beginning of 
creation God’s throne was upon the wa¬ 
ters, then God elevated his throne (’arsh) to 
the uppermost part of the seventh heaven 
(q, 23:86). According to Q, 2:255, however, 
God’s stool (kursi) contains the heavens and 
the earth. The throne is held by angels (see 
angel) who sing the praise (q.v.) of God 
(Q. 3975; 40:7; see glorification of god). 
Some exegetes upheld an anthropomor- 


phic understanding of the concept of “ele¬ 
vation” (’istiwa) and throne or stool 
(Tabari, TafsTr, i, 149-53; iii, 7-9; TabarsI, 
Majma iii, 303; Wensinck, Muslim creed, 

148; Daiber, Mu’ammar, 140-2; see anthro¬ 
pomorphism). God built the heaven as an 
edifice (q 2:22; 40:64) and a roof (q 21:32) 
and holds it back lest it fall upon the earth 
(q 22:65; cf. Tabari, TafsTr, xxii, 95), having 
raised it without visible supports (q 13:2; 
31:10; see house, domestic and divine). 
Some exegetes understood this verse to in¬ 
dicate that the heavens were supported 
“with pillars which man cannot see” 
(Tabari, TafsTr, xiii, 61-4; TabarsI, Majma, 
xiii, 138; xxi, 48). Heaven is filled with 
paths (0.51:7; for hubuk, “paths,” cf. Tabari, 
Tafsir, xxvi, 117; TabarsI, Majma ' xxvi, 7) 
and with mighty guardians and meteors 
(0 72:8). Islamic tradition believes that the 
distance separating one heaven from an¬ 
other amounts to the travel of five hundred 
years (Tirmidhl, Sunan, no. 3220; but cf. no. 
3242). The lower heaven is adorned with 
astral constellations and planets (0 15:16; 
25:61; 37:6; 41:12; 50:6; 67:5) and with me¬ 
teors meant to serve as projectiles against 
demons ( shaytan, see devil) who might try 
to eavesdrop (0 15: 17; 67:5; cf. Paret, Kom- 
mentar, 274). 

The relation between the heaven(s) and earth 
The lower heaven bears a direct relation 
to the growth of earthly flora and to sub¬ 
sistence and abundance on earth (see 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). From 
this lower heaven God sends rain, so that 
since pre-Islamic times grass (q.v.) itself has 
often been called sama’ by the Arabs [Lane, 
iv, 1435). God also sends destruction from 
the lower heaven on evil nations in the 
form of plagues (q.v.; q 2:59) and stones 
(q 8:32; 11:82; 105:4; Ibn Zayd believes that 
sijjTl in hijara min sijjTlin [q 105:4; Jeffery, For. 
vocab.] is the name of the lower heaven; cf. 
Tabari, TafsTr, xii, 57). From heaven God 


sends revelations (see revelation and 
inspiration), a table (q.v.; i.e. a meal) to 
Jesus (q.v.; q 5:112; cf. Paret, Kommentar, 

133), and angels as messengers (see mes¬ 
senger), exterminators of evil nations 
(q 29:31; see punishment stories) and 
combatants in batde (q 3:124-5; Tabari, 
TafsTr, iv, 50-4; see fighting; expeditions 
and battles). The way from earth up to 
heaven, however, is blocked to humans 
without God’s authority (q 55:33). 

Description of the heaven(s) and the location 

of paradise 

As developed in post-qur’anic exegesis, 
during his night journey to the heavens 
(mi’rcj, see ascension), the prophet 
Muhammad was guided by Gabriel (q.v.) 
through the abodes of the seven heavens 
where he met with the previous prophets 
(see prophets and prophethood). He 
was shown the wonders of the heavens as 
well as those of paradise (q.v.) and hell 
(q.v.) until he reached the lote tree of the 
furthest boundary (sidrat al-muntaha) “near 
to which is the garden (q.v.) of the refuge” 
(q 53:15) where the Prophet had a beatific 
vision (q 53:1-18; cf. Tabari, TafsTr, xxvii, 
29-35; TabarsI, Majma’, xxvii, 47; cf. Paret, 
Kommentar. 460-1; Gardet, Dieu, 338-40; 
Tuft, Hamdard Islamicus, 3-41). Exegetes 
differ as to where this lote tree is located, 
whether at the summit of the sixth heaven 
or directly beneath the throne in the 
seventh heaven (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, no. 
12212; Muslim, SahTh, K. al-Iman, no. 252; 
Tabari, TafsTr, xxvii, 29-35; TabarsI, 

Majma', xxvii, 47; Horovitz, Himmelfahrt, 
160-4). Paradise is believed to be in heaven 
near the lote tree, with al-ftrdaws (Jeffery, 
For. vocab., 223) being the highest abode in 
paradise (Tabari, TafsTr, xvii, 30). Finally, 
drastic and fearful changes in the lower 
heaven and in the cosmological order are 
among the signs of the day of judgment 
(q 21:104; 25:25; 44:10; 52:9; 55:37; 69:16; 
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70:8; 73:18; 81:11; 82:1; 84:1; see apoca¬ 
lypse; eschatology; last judgment). 

Maher Jarrar 
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Heavenly Book 

The account of all past, present and future 
events, and the source of revelation to 
which the qur’anic terms “mother of the 
book” {umm al-kitab, q 43:4), “hidden book” 
(kitab maknun, q 56:78) and “guarded tab¬ 
let” ( lawh mahjug, q 85:22) collectively refer. 
According to most interpreters, the heav¬ 


enly book sits either to the right of or un¬ 
derneath God’s throne (see throne of 
god; anthropomorphism), above the 
seventh heaven (see heaven and sky). 
Others hold that the heavenly book rests 
upon the brow of the angel Israfil. Given 
its elevated position the heavenly book is 
hidden except to those pure enough to ap¬ 
proach it; these are generally understood 
to be the angels (see angel), who protect it 
against any alteration. The heavenly book’s 
covers are said to be made of white pearls 
and red or green jewels, and the writing in 
it of light. 

The heavenly book serves God in two 
ways. First, it is a record of everything that 
has happened since creation and every¬ 
thing that will happen until the day of res¬ 
urrection (q.v.; Tirmidhl, Sahih, vi, 325-6; 
Suyuti, Durr, vii, 366; Rashid Rida, Manctr, 
vii, 471). To the extent that the heavenly 
book comprehends all events, it is linked to 
the divine ledger of human actions which 
is displayed on the day of judgment 
fe 17:13; 18:49; 45:28-9; 84:7-12; see last 
judgment; record of human actions). 

In a second, more restricted sense, the 
heavenly book is the source (asl) and total¬ 
ity (jumla) of all revelations, including the 
Qur’an. Some hold that the number of 
pages in the heavenly book is 104, others 
114, divided among the revelations of Seth, 
Abraham (q.v.), Moses (q.v.), David (q.v.), 
Jesus (q.v.) and Muhammad (for different 
theories about the number of pages as¬ 
signed to each prophet see Bajuri’s com¬ 
ments on the Sanusiyya, 66-7). On the “fate¬ 
ful night” ( laylat al-qadr, see night of 
power), the Qur’an was sent in its entirety 
from the heavenly book above the seventh 
heaven down to the lowest heaven immedi¬ 
ately above the earth (q.v.). From this stag¬ 
ing area Gabriel (q.v.) delivered bits and 
pieces of it as needed during the period of 
Muhammad’s prophethood. 

Tensions between these two conceptions 
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of heavenly book can be seen in two of 
Islam’s earliest theological debates: predes¬ 
tination versus free will (see freedom and 
predestination), and the createdness ver¬ 
sus the uncreatedness of the Qur’an (see 
createdness of the qur’an). The tradi¬ 
tion that the heavenly book in its broader 
sense (that is, as the written record of 
God’s knowledge of all events in the history 
of the universe) was created before the 
heavens and the earth first provided sup¬ 
port for those who first argued for predesti¬ 
nation and against free will, and later sup¬ 
ported the Ash'ans against the Mu'tazilis 
(q.v.; see also theology and the Qur’an). 
The problem of theodicy was then dodged 
by pointing to the fact that God’s fore¬ 
knowledge of events in the heavenly book 
was not identical to his compelling humans 
to disobey him (Muqatil, Tafsir, iv, 651; see 
disobedience; fate; destiny). 

The vexed question of whether the 
Qur’an was created or uncreated, the focal 
point of Caliph al-Ma’mun’s mihna, or in¬ 
quisition (q.v.), during the second quarter 
of the third/ninth century, revolved, how¬ 
ever, around the more restricted sense of 
the heavenly book as God’s speech (q.v.; that 
is, as the articulation of portions of his 
knowledge to humanity in the form of 
scripture; see scripture and the qur’an). 
In this sense, the tradition that the heav¬ 
enly book was created, albeit before the 
heavens and the earth, supported those 
who first affirmed the createdness of the 
Qur’an against those who denied it, and 
later supported the Mu'tazilis against the 
Ash'ans (cf. Abu 1-Hudhayl, Ja'far b. Harb 
and Ja'far b. Mubashshar in Ash'ari, 
Maqalat, ii, 5g8-6oo). In response, those 
arguing for the Qur’an’s uncreatedness 
seemed to maintain that God’s attribute of 
speech (see god and his attributes), 
conceived of as co-eternal with him, un¬ 
derwent two processes of “inlibration:” 
the first from the attribute of speech to the 


heavenly book, and the second from the 
heavenly book to the Qur’an (this is taken 
by Wolfson to be implied by Ash'art in 
Ibana, 34). By virtue of its ultimate deriva¬ 
tion from God’s attribute of speech, there¬ 
fore, the Qur’an could still be held to be 
uncreated. 

Early Sufi commentators identified the 
lawh mahfug, with men’s hearts ( sudur ; 
Tustan, Tafsir, 180, cited by Sulami, 
fiydddt, 220; see heart), later ones with the 
Muhammadan heart (Ibn al-'Arabi, Tafsir, 
ii, 790; see sufism and the qur’an). In 
more philosophical Sufi texts the heavenly 
book plays an almost demiurgic role in the 
neoplatonic cosmos. While the “pen” 
(qalam) is understood to be the universal 
intellect (al-'aql al-kulli), that is, the first 
emanation from God, the lawh mahfuz is 
seen as the second emanation, the univer¬ 
sal soul ( al-nafs al-kulliyya, Ibn al-'Arabi, 
Futuhat, i, 209; ii, 300; x, 436). The equa¬ 
tion of the heavenly book with the univer¬ 
sal soul is also implied in certain Isma'ili 
texts (e.g. Nasir Khusraw, Gushayish, 69), 
with the stipulation that only the current 
imam (q.v.) is qualified to inspect it (Nasir 
Khusraw, Gushayish, 53; see shi'ism and 
the qur’an). Similar to this is the philoso¬ 
phers’ notion that because of the strength 
of his imaginative faculty and his intuition, 
a prophet can receive an instantaneous 
emanation of forms and thereby envision 
future events (Avicenna, DeAnima, 170-81, 
248-50), a view criticized by al-Ghazali 
(d. 505/1111; Tahafut al-falasifa, 156, 158-63, 
167; see prophets and prophethood; 
philosophy and the qur’an). See also 
book; preserved tablet. 
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Hell see HELL AND HELLFIRE 


Hell and Hellfire 

The place or state of punishment for the 
wicked after death. The Qur’an portrays a 
hell that tortures both body and soul. It 
mentions its names, something of its physi¬ 
cal layout, just which human sinners are its 
fuel, and how people may save themselves 
from it. Sinners whose wishful thinking 
minimizes the scope of hell must still face 
the reality of it, yet when they see it, it will 
be too late. They will be in hell eternally 
but the Qur’an remains ambiguous on 


whether hell is eternal in the same way 
that God is eternal (see eternity).. 

The names of hell 

The Qur’an uses some ten terms to name 
hell and to describe it. The “proper” name 
of hell, Jahannam, is only the second most 
common of these (77 occurrences, the first 
at Q 2:206; cf. Heb. Ge Hinnom, possibly 
through Ethiopic; Jeffery, For. vocab., 105-6). 
The most common description, the fire 
(q.v.; al-naf), refers to its best-known char¬ 
acteristic (some 125 occurrences, excluding 
non-technical uses, the first at Q, 2:24). 

Most other terms are synonyms; thus al- 
sa (r is “the blaze” (cf. 0,4:10), and al-jahim 
is “the hot place” (0 2:119), though in one 
verse (0 37:97) the latter is not a synonym 
for hell but denotes the fire into which the 
idolaters (see idolatry and idolaters) 
order that Abraham (q.v.) be thrown. Hell 
has flames, lahab (0 77:31)) and it punishes 
by combustion, ‘adhab al-hariq (0 3:181). 

The unique term hawiya (0 101:9) is defined 
two verses later as “a raging fire,” nar 
hamiya (0 101:11), a definition validated by 
an apparent Ethiopic cognate (Jeffery, For. 
vocab., 285-6). Two other terms are defined 
not by what they are but by what they do. 
Laga, a “blaze” (q, 70:15), is known from nar 
talazza (q 92:14); saqar is not defined at its 
first occurrence in £ 54:48 (“taste the touch 
of saqar") but £> 74:26-31 contains a func¬ 
tional definition: it “lets nothing remain 
and leaves nothing alone, turning human 
beings red” ( lawwahatun lil-bashari, see 
Tabarsi, v, 386-9). Finally, the term hutama 
(q, 104:4) although defined in context both 
notionally and functionally, has elicited fur¬ 
ther interpretation from lexicographers 
and exegetes. “What will make you realize 
what al-hutama is? God’s kindled fire, which 
reaches up to the hearts: it is closed in over 
them in long columns” (q, 104:5-9). The 
verbal root signifies breaking, i.e. “that 
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which breaks in pieces,” especially the 
shattering of something dry (Flruzabadl, 
Qamus, iv, 97). “'Al-hutama is one of the 
names of the fire... I think it has been 
called that because it breaks up whatever is 
thrown into it; similarly a man who eats a 
lot is called al-hutama ” (Tabari, Tafsir, xxx, 
190). Ibn Abl Hatim al-Razi (d. 327/938-9) 
reported, “ Al-hutama is one of the gates of 
Jahannam” (cf. SuyutI, Durr, viii, 620). 

The topography of hell 

The fire is spread out above and below in 
layers (0 39:16), enclosed (o 90:20), with 
sparks as big as forts (0 77:32). Its fuel is hu¬ 
man beings and stones (0 2:24; 66:6), spe¬ 
cifically, unbelievers (0,3:10; see belief 
and unbelief), the unjust (072:15; see 
justice AND injustice), and polytheists 
and whatever they worship besides God 
(0 21:98; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210; Tafsir, ii, 
122) interprets the “stones” as stone idols 
(see idols and images). With the fire 
comes black smoke ( yahmum, 0 56:43), 
three columns of shadow that do not pro¬ 
tect against the flames (Q “77:30-1), boiling 
water (hamim, 0 56:42) and the poisonous 
hot wind ( samum, 052:27; 56:42). People’s 
faces are turned upside down in the fire 
(0 33:66); they are dragged through it on 
their faces (0 54:48), unable to keep it away 
from their faces or their backs (0 21:39). 
Several times hell is called “an evil bed” 
[bi’sa l-mihad, 0 2:206), one with canopies 
(0 7:41)- The sinners wander about be¬ 
tween hell and boiling water (0 55:43-4)- 
Hell is reached by a road {mat al-jahim, 

0 37:23), later construed as a bridge, and 
by seven gates, one for each class of sinners 
(0 15:44; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
Heaven (see heaven and sky; paradise; 
garden) is separated from hell by a wall 
with a gate; inside is mercy (q.v.), and all 
along the outside is torment {‘adhab, 


0 57:13)- Yet despite that barrier and the 
veil between them (0 7:46; see barzakh), 
the inhabitants of heaven and hell can see 
and call to each other. They compare ex¬ 
periences: both have found their lord’s 
promises to be true (0 7:44). Then “the 
companions of the fire cry out to the com¬ 
panions of the garden, ‘Pour water down 
on us, or any nourishment God has pro¬ 
vided you!’ They reply, ‘God has forbid¬ 
den both of those things to the disbeliev¬ 
ers!’ ” (0 7:50). The cry for water is one of 
the spatially oriented descriptions that 
seem to confirm the usual view of heaven 
as an elevation and hell as a pit. The horri¬ 
ble tree of Zaqqurn grows up from the bot¬ 
tom of hell-fire (takhruju ji asl al-jahimi, 

(j 37:64). Those who were believers in life 
will laugh at the unbelievers (kuffar), look¬ 
ing down from their thrones (‘ala l-ara'iki 
yanzuruna, 0 83:34-5). An extended passage 
portrays a man who looks out from heaven 
and sees his old friend, a skeptic who de¬ 
nied the afterlife, in the middle of the fire 
(0 37 : 5 I_ 9); the word used is ittala’a, which 
signifies looking down from an elevation 
(Firuzabadl, Qamus, iii, 59; but cf. Q, 28:38). 
On the other hand, the “men on al-a c raf” 
(q, 7:46-9), for which 0 7 (Surat al-A‘raf, 
“The Heights”) is named, seem to look 
down on both the garden and the fire, as 
though they were side by side, although 
that is the same passage where the damned 
beg the saved to pour water on them 
(0,7:50). Al-SuyutI (d. 911/1505; Durr, iii, 
460-1) offers ten possible identifications of 
al-a‘raf, including “a wall (or a mountain or 
a hill) between the garden and the fire,” 

“an elevated place,” “a wall with a crest 
like a cock’s comb,” “a wall with a door,” 
and “the bridge” (al-sirat). 

The punishments of hell 
The most common term for punishment is 
‘adhab (see reward and punishment). The 
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noun occurs some 322 times, to say nothing 
of verbs and participles; but the word is 
used for earthly punishments as well, as in 
Solomon’s (q.v.) threat to the hoopoe 
(q, 27:21) or Pharaoh’s (q.v.) treatment of 
the Children of Israel (q.v.; q 2:49). Pun¬ 
ishment in hell is often qualified by an epi¬ 
thet, as in the phrase ‘adhab al-hanq. The 
Qur’an emphasizes its magnitude and seri¬ 
ousness with such phrases as ‘ adhab ‘agim 
(q, 2:7), su’a l-‘adhdbi (q 2:49), and ‘adhab 
shadid (q 3:4). Punishment is both physical 
and mental: the very common phrase 
‘adhab alim, “painful punishment” (q 2:10), 
refers to that part of infernal torment that 
affects the body, while the less common 
‘adhab muhln, “humiliating punishment” 

(q 3:178), refers to its effects on the mind 

Physical punishment affects all the senses. 
It begins with the sight of hell, the vision of 
which is a certainty ( la-tarawunnaha 1 ayna 
l-yaqini, q 102:7). “The sinners will see the 
fire and recognize that they are to fall into 
it, and they will find no oudet” (q 18:53): 
every time they try to escape, they will be 
forced back (q 32:20). The fire will roast 
their skins and then roast them anew 
(q 4:56); their garments will be of fire 
(q 22:19) or of liquid pitch (q 14:50); the 
treasure they stored up on earth will be 
heated and used to brand their foreheads, 
sides and backs (q 9:35). Their faces will be 
black (q 39:60); and “the fire will burn 
their faces, on which are grotesque grins” 

(q 23:104). They will be in chains with 
yokes around their necks (q 40:71). They 
will eat fire (q 2:174) and drink boiling wa¬ 
ter (q 6:70), which will also be poured on 
their heads, scalding their bodies inside 
and out (q 22:19-20). Drinks that are not 
hot as melted brass (q 18:29) will be bitter 
cold (q 38:57), putrid, full of pus (q 14:16), 
and, in any case, will not quench their 
thirst (q 14:17; see hot and cold). Food 
that is not fire will be the fruit of the tree 


Zaqqum, like the heads of devils (q 37:65) 
or “the corruption from the washing of 
wounds” (q 69:36); their food will choke 
them (q 73:13) but will neither nourish 
them nor remove their hunger (q 88:6-7). 
The sounds they hear will be “sighs and 
sobs” (q 11:106). 

What is worse than these physical tor¬ 
tures is the knowledge that they will never 
end. “He shall have hell: in it he shall nei¬ 
ther die nor live” (q 20:74; cf. 14:17). 

“Those who disbelieve shall have the fire of 
hell; no final sentence shall be given them 
so that they might die, nor shall its punish¬ 
ment be lightened” (q 35:36); nor can they 
claim to be wrongly condemned, for their 
tongues and limbs (q 24:24), their senses 
and their skins (q 41:20-3) will witness 
against them. “You thought that God did 
not know much of what you used to do! 

But this notion that you had has destroyed 
you, and now you are one of the lost!” 

(q 41:22-3). The mental tortures are both 
individual and communal, incorporating 
the most painful aspects of both. The sin¬ 
ners will be all alone, with no intercessor 
(q 6:94; see intercession) or defender 
(q 10:27; see protection), or even a greet- 
ing (q 38:59). “They shall have no share of 
happiness in the hereafter; God will not 
speak to them, or look at them on the day 
of resurrection, or purify them” (q 3:77). 
Indeed, they will be told, “God loathes you 
more than you loathe yourselves” (q4o:io). 

In other verses, however, sinners are 
told that they will not only be in groups, 
they will be bound together with fetters 
(q 14:49). They will curse each other 
(q 7:38), and constantly argue and blame 
each other (q 26:96-102). “They will argue 
in the fire. The weak ones will say to the 
haughty ones (see arrogance), ‘We 
were following you! Can you take on 
some of our share of the fire?’ And the 
haughty ones will say, ‘We are all in this 
together!... ’ ” (q 40:47-8). Even worse, they 
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are able to see the inhabitants of heaven 
(£ 7:44-50); they are surrounded by what 
they used to mock (0,45:33); and Satan 
himself comes to turn the knife. “God 
made you a true promise; I made you a 
promise and I broke it. I had no power 
over you except to call you, but you an¬ 
swered me; so do not blame me — blame 
yourselves!... I reject what you did in asso¬ 
ciating me with God...” (£ 14:22). 

The tortures of hell mirror the pleasures 
of heaven: foul food and disgusting drinks 
in place of delicious food and clear drinks 
in crystal goblets; garments of fire instead 
of garments of silk (q.v.); sinful compan¬ 
ions like themselves (£41:25) instead of 
beautiful and virtuous ones (see houris); 
pain, humiliation and despair instead of 
peace and joy. A short example of the par¬ 
allel rhetoric that illustrates parallel con¬ 
cepts (often at length) can be found in the 
ninth sura: “God has promised the hypo¬ 
crites (see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY), 
male and female, and the unbelievers the 
fire of hell, to remain in it forever; that is 
sufficient for them. And God has cursed 
them, and they will have a punishment of 
long duration” (£ 9:68). “God has prom¬ 
ised the believers, male and female, gar¬ 
dens below which rivers flow, to remain in 
them forever, and fine dwellings in gardens 
of paradise. And acceptance from God is 
supreme: that is the great victory” (£ 9:72). 

If hell is a mirror of heaven, is Satan in 
charge? Unlike the elaborations found in 
later literature, Satan’s connection with the 
infernal regions is rather tenuous in the 
Qur’an. As has been mentioned, he ap¬ 
pears before the sinners to taunt them 
(£ 14:22), but the only other verse that puts 
him in hell indicates that it is punishment 
for his sins. “[Iblls] said, ‘Do you see this 
man whom you [God] honored over me? 

If you postpone [my fate] until the day of 
resurrection, I will take control of his de¬ 
scendants, except for a few.’ [God] said, 


‘Go! And no matter who follows you, hell 
will be the penalty for you all — an ample 
penalty!’” (£ 17:62-3; see also £38:85). Un¬ 
til then, Satan will remain on the earth, 
making evil appear good (see good and 
evil), misleading all except God’s sincere 
servants (£ 15:31-43; also 7:11-8), and invit¬ 
ing people to the fire (£ 35:6) as he invited 
their forefathers (£ 31:21; see devil). 

Pharaoh and his hosts likewise are 
“imams (see imam) who summon to the 
fire” (£ 28:41). Over it are set nineteen 
angels (£ 74:30-1; see angel), also called 
al-zabaniya: “guardians of hell... strong 
and mighty angels” (£ 96:18; Jeffery, For 
vocab. 148). The most complete description 
is at £ 66:6: “Over it are strong, hard¬ 
hearted angels, who do not rebel against 
what God has commanded them to do: 
they do what they are ordered.” 

In a number of passages, hell itself is 
personified. It sees those who denied it 
approaching from afar (£ 25:12); it invites 
those who turn their backs on what is 
right (£70:17). “When they are thrown 
into it, they hear it draw a sobbing breath 
as it boils up, nearly bursting with rage” 

(£ 67:7-8). That the word Jahannam is 
grammatically feminine is most vivid in 
£ 50:30: “One day we shall ask hell, ‘Are 
you full?’ and she will say, ‘Are there 


Who will enter hell? 

All humans must face hell. “There is not 
one of you but that he must come to it: 
that is a sealed [commitment] that shall be 
carried out. Then we shall save the pious 
and leave the sinners in it on their knees” 

(£ 19:71-2). As al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111; 

Iky a’, iv, 658) says, “You are certain of go¬ 
ing there, but your rescue is in doubt.” The 
list of those who will remain in hell is vir¬ 
tually endless. One group may be charac¬ 
terized by their attitudes: the disbelievers 
(1 al-kafirun, £ 2:24), particularly those who 
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die in that state (£ 2:161-2), apostates 
(q, 3:86-91; see apostasy), hypocrites 
(0,4:140), idolaters (0 14:30; see idolatry 
and idolaters), wastrels ( al-musrifin, 

0 40:43), the haughty (0 7:36), those who 
go against God and his messenger (q.v.; 

0 9:63), those who make religion a game 
(0 6:70; see gambling), those who tempt 
and those who allow themselves to be 
tempted (0 57:13), and those who die in sin, 
having failed to flee to where they could 
have been virtuous (04:97). Another group 
has failed in specific ways: they have de¬ 
nied God’s signs (q.v.; o 2:39), broken the 
covenant (q.v.; 0 2:83-5), gone back to 
usury (q.v.) after God’s ban (0 2:275), de¬ 
serted in battle (0 8:16; see expeditions 
and battles) or avoided it altogether 
(0 9:49), been satisfied with the things of 
this world (0 10:7-8; 17:18), made fun of 
God’s messengers (0 18:106), failed to 
respond to God (0 13:18), or denied the 
divine origin of the Qur’an (0 74:16-26) 
or the reality of the hour of judgment 
(q, 25:11-4; see last judgment). Among 
those who commit particular sins are mur¬ 
derers (£4:29-30; see bloodshed; 
murder), including those who have killed 
their prophets (£ 3:21); persecutors of the 
believers (q, 85:10); those who consume the 
property of orphans (q.v.; £4:10) or violate 
inheritance (q.v.) laws (£ 4:12-4); those who 
claim divinity for themselves (£ 21:29); 
polytheists who build mosques (£ 9:17); and 
rumor-mongers (£ 104; see gossip), espe¬ 
cially those who slander chaste women 
(£ 24:23; see modesty; virtue; chastity). 
Hell is a certainty for some individuals: 
Cain (£ 5:27-32; see cain and abel), 
Noah’s (q.v.) and Lot’s (q.v.) wives (£ 66:10; 
see women and the £ur’an), and the 
Prophet’s uncle Abu Lahab and his wife 

(anil- 

Is hell eternal? 

Many of the damned failed while still on 
earth to appreciate that hell is real and that 


it is eternal. “They say, ‘The fire will not 
touch us except for a countable number of 
days,’ but they have deceived themselves 
with what they have made up about then- 
religion” (£ 3:24). “We shall say to those 
who have sinned, ‘Taste the punishment 
of the fire, which you used to deny!’ ” 

(£ 34:42). They think that their wealth 
(q.v.) will save them (£45:10), and they 
challenge the Prophet to bring on the 
punishment, apparently because they do 
not believe in it (£ 29:53-5). 

On the question of whether hell is eter¬ 
nal, the qur’anic verses seem clear enough: 
“Their punishment is that upon them is 
the curse of God and of his angels and of 
all humanity. They will be in it eternally 
(khalidma fiha): their punishment will not be 
lightened nor will they be given any delay” 
(£ 3:87-8). They will be given “an enduring 
penalty” {‘adhab muqim, £5:37); they will be 
in the fire “eternally, as long as the heavens 
and the earth exist, except as your lord 
wills...” (£ 11:107); no limit will be set after 
which they might die and by dying escape 
hell (£ 35:36). Yet the eternality of hell set 
up well-known problems for theologians 
such as the Mu'tazilis (q.v.), who would not 
compromise God’s uniqueness by admit¬ 
ting that another eternal entity might exist. 
Such theological disputes generated sys¬ 
tematic creeds (q.v.), virtually all of which 
contain clauses that deal with particulars of 
the hereafter. Thus, Ahmad b. Hanbal’s 
(d. 241/855-6) al-Radd ’ala l-zanadiqa wa-l- 
jahmiyya ( mAqa’idal-salaf, 100-3) accuses 
Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/745-6) of relying 
upon two verses, “He is the first and the 
last” (£ 57:3), and “Everything will be de¬ 
stroyed except his face” (£ 28:88; see face 
of god) to prove that heaven and hell are 
not eternal. Ibn Hanbal admitted that the 
heavens and the earth would pass away, 
but only because all the people had gone to 
the garden or the fire, which themselves 
were proven by numerous verses to be eter¬ 
nal. Other thinkers would not admit that 
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the eternality of garden and fire entailed 
the eternality of their inhabitants, rewards, 
and punishments. Relying upon the verse 
that says, “God does not forgive that any¬ 
thing should be associated with himself, 
but he forgives what is less than that” 

(q 4:48), the Egyptian Hanafi author al- 
Tahawi (d. 321/933) wrote in his Bayan al- 
sunna wa-l-jamd'a: “If he wills [h]e punishes 
them in the fire in proportion to their of¬ 
fense in accordance with his justice. After¬ 
wards he will withdraw them from it, in ac¬ 
cordance with his mercy... and will send 
them to the garden” (cf. Elder, Tahawi’s 
Baydn, 139). 

Innumerable texts elaborate upon the 
qur’anic data, their order and approach 
varying according to the author’s purpose. 
Al-Ghazali’s al-Qawlfisifatjahannam wa- 
ahwaliha wa-ankaliha (in Ihyd\ iv, 658-64) 
and the section on hell in Ibn Kathir’s 
(d. 774/1373) Kitdb al-Mhdya (ii, 172-358) 
conduct the believer through the infernal 
regions as (s)he will encounter them. Al- 
Ghazali construes the qur’anic names for 
hell as indicating separate parts of it, and 
he arranges them top to bottom: “Jahan- 
nam, then saqar, then laga, then al-hutama, 
then al-satr, then al-jahim, then hawiya” 

( Ihyd\ iv, 659). Among extra-qur’anic de¬ 
tails is his description of the final call: 
“Then will come the cry, ‘O Adam (see 
adam and eve), send a contingent of your 
offspring to the fire!’ And he will say, ‘How 
many, O lord?’ And he will say to him, 
‘From every thousand, 999 to the fire and 
one to the garden!’ ” (Ghazall, Burra, 158). 
Ibn Kathlr supplements the Qur’an with 
vast quantities of hadlth (see hadith and 
the qur’an), some of an authenticity he 
calls “remarkably poor” (gharib jiddan). 

Both authors describe the tortures of hell 
in disgusting detail. From the poet Abu 
l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arn and the mystic Ibn al- 
‘Arabl come further masses of detail, in¬ 
cluding pictures of Iblls as both the king of 
hell and its fettered prisoner, forerunners of 


Dante’s imprisoned Lucifer, buried in ice 
from his chest down (Asin Palacios, Islam 
and the Divine Comedy, 58, 92, and the refer¬ 
ences therein). Finally, let us not forget the 
prayers of the common people, taught to 
them by those close to God, in this case 
‘All Zayn al-‘Abidln, “I ask thee to have 
mercy on this delicate skin, this slender 
frame which cannot endure the heat of thy 
sun. How then will it endure the heat of 
thy Fire?” (from al-Sahifa al-sajjddiyya, in 
Padwick, Muslim devotions, 283). 

Rosalind W. Gwynne 
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Heresy 

Dissent from commonly accepted doctrine 
with a tendency towards sectarianism. 
Heresy, of course, only has meaning in 
light of orthodoxy, the elaboration of 
which in Islam seems to have begun as a 
traditionalist reaction to the politico- 
theological policies of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Ma’mun (r. 198/813-218/833; Lewis, 
Observations, 43 f.; Makdisi, Ibn Aqtl, 26 f.). 
As the Qur'an is the foundational text of 
Islam, it is difficult to locate a strict con¬ 
cept of heresy within the Qur’an itself. 
Nevertheless, as Muhammad is not under¬ 
stood to proclaim a new message, but 
rather is seen as the successor of previous 
prophets (see prophets and prophet- 


hood), all of whom proclaimed the same 
message, it is possible to speak of devia¬ 
tions from “right belief” (see path or 
way; hanif; religion). The qur’anic term 
that most directly conveys this concept is 
the fourth form of the verbal root l-h-d 
(o, 7:180; 16:103; 41:40; 22:25), which con¬ 
notes blasphemy (q.v.) of the names of 
God (q 7:180) and disbelief in God’s signs 
(q 41:40) or Muhammad’s message 
(q 16:103). Other qur’anic terms that con¬ 
vey the concept of deviation from true be¬ 
lief are innovation (q.v.; bid’a, Q 46:9); the 
first form of the verbal root b-gh-y, which, 
in a number of its attestations, implies in¬ 
solence or disobedience (q.v.; cf. e.g. q 2:90; 
3:83, 99; 6:164; 10:23; see gratitude and 
ingratitude); and the third form of the 
verbal root n-f-q, which denotes hypocrisy 
(see hypocrites and hypocrisy). But, as 
heresy, strictly speaking, must be defined in 
relation to orthodoxy (or vice-versa), it is 
only in the post-qur’anic period of Islamic 
history that a formal concept of heresy 
took shape. (It is noteworthy that the Ara¬ 
bic term zandaqa, often translated as 
“atheism,” which carries the sense of un¬ 
belief or “free thought,” and which came 
to designate “heresy,” is not attested in the 
Qur’an.) 

The development of the concept of 
heresy in Islam in its intellectual and 
literary expression can be seen in the 
transition from “books of refutation” 

(kutub al-radd), where religious doctrines 
(see creeds) are presented in contrastive 
format, to the progressive systematization 
of theological orthodoxy in the here- 
siographical works (i.e. literature of the 
maqaldt and the firaq; see theology and 
the qur’an), of which the oldest known 
example seems to be the work of the 
scholar of the Mu'tazilT school of Bagh¬ 
dad, Abu 1-Fadl Ja'far b. Harb al- 
Hamadhanl (d. 236/850; Laoust, Heresio- 
graphie musulmane, 160; Monnot, Islam, 
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45 £)• Already in the previous century, the 
Mu'tazilis (q.v.) had become famous for 
their attacks against ancient religions and 
their strong reactions to those with sympa¬ 
thies for non-Islamic beliefs (see belief 
and unbelief), especially the defenders of 
doctrines considered impious, such as 
those of dualists and especially of Mani- 
chaeans (van Ess, Ibn ar-Rlwandi, 5 f.; 
Stroumsa, Muslim polemics, 767-70). In the 
fourth-fifth/tenth-eleventh centuries, the 
expansion of Ash'arism marked the decline 
of Mu'tazilism, and with that develop¬ 
ment, the Manichaean spiritual center, the 
focus of doctrinal dissent in Iraq, was 
transferred from Baghdad to Samarqand 
during the caliphate of al-Muqtadir (r. 
295/908-320/932). Subsequently, the 
Ghaznavids and later the Seljuqs, violent 
defenders of the new forms of nascent 
orthodoxy, decisively reduced this per¬ 
ceived danger to Islam by rooting out sub¬ 
versive ideas. As a result of their orthodox 
rule, the need to refute doctrinal oppo¬ 
nents was no longer pressing (see debate 
and disputation; polemic and pole¬ 
mical language), and heresiography 
henceforth definitively supplanted the 
literature of refutation (Ritter, Philologika, 
34 £; Colp e, DerManichaismus, 191 £). Be¬ 
ginning with the sixth/twelfth century, 
heresiography largely lost its apologetic 
function and became an academic science 
of categorization that generated various 
encyclopaedic works on sects and heresies, 
the most outstanding example of which is 
al-Shahrastam’s treatise (for such works, 
see Vajda, Le temoignage; Monnot, 

Islam, 50-79). Apologetic or polemical lite¬ 
rature, from this point on, devoted itself 
almost exclusively to aspects of Sunni- 
Shi'l controversy (see shi'a; siii'ism and 
THE QUR’an). 

In Islam, like elsewhere, the heretic is al¬ 
ways the other, the one who offers a differ¬ 
ent exegesis of scripture and revelation. 


Heresiographical terminology became 
fixed only over many centuries. The Kha- 
rijl (see kharijTs) interpretation of the duty 
of enjoining the good ( al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf, see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; GOOD AND EVIL) 
provoked the reaction of Mu'tazilis who 
saw them as a group of rebels (Ji'a baghiya), 
i.e. viewing them in terms of the qur’anic 
root for rebellion or insolence towards God 
(b-gh-y). The ascetic of Balkh, ‘Abdallah b. 
al-Mubarak (d. 181/797), represented the 
orthodoxy of “the people of moderation” 
(ahl al-‘adl) in opposition to the deviation 
of “the people of immoderation” ( ahl al- 
baghi, cf. van Ess, tg, ii, 4og; iv, 704-6; v, 
207). As noted above, other qur’anic lan¬ 
guage used to designate religious oppo¬ 
nents or altered doctrine include hypocrisy 
(n-f-q) or blameful innovation (b-d-). The 
ImamI Shl'ites (imamiyya qafiyya) later 
known as Twelver Shl'ites (ithna 'ashariyya), 
were identified by the non-qur’anic term 
rafida (pi. rawafid, literally “those who 
throw back or refuse”), first by the Zaydl 
Shl'ites. The term may have been applied 
by the Zaydl Mu'tazill Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
(d. ca. 210/825), who reacted strongly 
against the ImamI Shl'ites of Kufa since 
they refused to recognize (i.e. threw back) 
the legitimacy of the armed revolt of 
Zaydl. It was later adopted by non-Shl'ites 
as a way to disparage the Shl'i refusal to 
recognize the legitimacy of the three first 
caliphs (Friedlaender, The heterodoxies, 

137 £). It was probably in the second/ 
eighth century, with the spread of the 
famous tradition attributed to the Prophet 
about the seventy-two (or seventy-three) 
sects, only one of which would be saved, as 
well as the diffusion of another tradition, 
which seems to complement the former, 
saying that “my community will never 
agree on error (dalal),” that the term dalala 
came to designate doctrinal error in Islam 
(see error). 

In contrast to the notion of heresy per se 
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often associated with blameful innovation 
(bid c a , pi. bida), personal and thus aimless 
aspiration (hawa \ pi. ahwa) or sacrilegious 
doubt, erroneous doctrine or heterodox 
position (shubha, pi. shubuhat), this new un¬ 
derstanding of error (dalal or dalala) consti¬ 
tuted an intermediate degree between sim¬ 
ple error (khata), that even a Muslim in 
good standing can commit (see sin, major 
and minor), and complete infidelity {kufr, 
see Dedering, Ein Kommentar, 42 f.; 
Laoust, La profession, 40, 172). At the same 
time, a new term, zandaqa, emerged in des¬ 
ignation of the doctrines and practices of 
any kind of heretic (zindlq, pi. zanadiqa) in 
reference to both non-Muslims (especially 
gnostic and gnosticizing trends) and Mus¬ 
lims (heterodox, free-thinkers, libertine 
poets, political opponents of the caliphate, 
etc.; see Vajda, Zindlqs; Kraemer, Heresy; 
Chokr, Zandaqa). Such groups stand in op¬ 
position to “orthodox Muslims,” hence¬ 
forth identified as the people of the sunna 
(q.v.) and the community (ahl al-sunna wa-l- 
jama c a), the people of consensus (ahl al- 
ijmd), conventionally called Sunnites. With 
the consolidation of Sunni orthodoxy in 
the fourth/tenth century, heresiography 
came to employ certain set titles or topoi to 
designate those considered, rightly or 
wrongly, opponents of Sunnism: batiniyya 
(Shfis, particularly Isma'ilis), qadariyya (sup¬ 
porters of free will; see freedom and 
predestination), ibahiyya (free-thinkers 
and other antinomian groups), dahriyya 
(philosophers and other supporters of the 
eternity of the universe), tanasukhiyya (be¬ 
lievers in metempsychosis) and so on 
(Freitag, Seelenwanderung; Urvoy, Les penseurs 
libres ). Similarly, scholastic and rationalist 
Shfite “orthodoxy,” increasingly elabo¬ 
rated from the second half of the fourth/ 
tenth century in the circle of al-Shaykh al- 
Mufld (d. 413/1022) in Baghdad, came to 
designate the heretics of its own ranks by 
terms like mufawwida or ghulat (gnostic and 


esoteric trends) and muqallida or hashwiyya 
(rigidly traditionalist trends). The notion 
of the commoners or masses (al- 'awamm 
as opposed to the elite, al-khawass) or the 
majority (al-akthar as opposed to the minor¬ 
ity, al-aqall), designating the non-Shl‘l Mus¬ 
lims, convey, for ShTT authors, a sense of 
support for erroneous doctrines (Amir- 
Moezzi, Le guide divin, especially 33 £). 

Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi 
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Hidden and the Hidden 

Secret or mysterious matters and objects. 
The dialectics of “revealed” and “hid¬ 
den” — of matters that can be known by 
all and matters that are known only to 
God, who at his discretion may share some 
of them with his elect (see election) — is 
an essential part of the theology of the 
Qur’an (see revelation and inspira¬ 
tion). As with other theological issues 
dealt with in the Qur’an, however, the view 
of “the hidden” reflected therein is not 
uniform. In qur’anic parlance “the hid¬ 
den” is usually termed ghayb, meaning 
“absence” — that is, a thing or things 
absent from human knowledge and con¬ 
cealed in God’s intelligence (see know¬ 
ledge and learning; intellect; igno¬ 
rance). Other terms used in the Qur’an 
for this concept derive from the roots b-t-n, 
k-n-n, s-r-r, all of which mean “to be hid¬ 
den, concealed.” Ghayb, however, is the 
term most commonly used, and it is often 
presented in the Qur’an as God’s exclusive 
domain: “With him are the keys of the un¬ 
seen (al-ghayb); none knows them but he” 

(Q. 6:59); “God will not inform you of the 
unseen” (q, 3:179); “None knows the unseen 
in the heavens and earth except God” 

(q, 27:65). But, side by side with God’s ex¬ 
clusive knowledge of the hidden there is 
another view, expressed in other verses, 
suggesting that God may occasionally con¬ 
fer some of this hidden knowledge on his 
creatures. In one verse God is depicted as 


“knower... of the unseen, and he discloses 
not his unseen to anyone” (q, 72:26), yet the 
subsequent verse already voices a reserva¬ 
tion: “save only to such a messenger (q.v.) 
as he is well-pleased with” (q 72:27). This 
means that God may share his knowledge 
with his chosen prophets (see prophets 
and prophethood). In another verse a 
specific prophet is understood as being 
party to knowledge of the hidden. God 
turns to Noah (q.v.) and says: “That is of 
the tidings of the unseen, that we reveal to 
you...” (q 11:49; £ f- 3 : 44)- The crack that 
these verses open up is extensively ex¬ 
ploited in post-qur’anic literature. It is 
obvious, however, that the tendency preva¬ 
lent in the Qur’an is the one that endows 
God with exclusive knowledge of “the hid¬ 
den.” Furthermore, several questions asso¬ 
ciated with this topic crop up in the Qur’an 
and are comprehensively developed in the 
writings of later commentators: What does 
“the hidden” include? Who among God’s 
creatures are privileged with knowledge of 
“the hidden”? Are they endowed with 
complete knowledge, equal to God’s, or 
does God retain certain knowledge exclu¬ 
sively for himself? 

The Qur’an itself hardly ever describes 
the domains subsumed under the concept 
of ghayb. At one point the “hour,” namely, 
the time of resurrection (q.v.), is presented 
as a “hidden” thing. “The hour is coming, 

I would conceal it that every soul may be 
recompensed for its labors” (q, 20:15; see 
last judgment; apocalypse; reward 
and punishment). Elsewhere the Qur’an 
itself is presented as emerging from a “hid¬ 
den book” (kitdb maknun, Q_ 56:78), an ex¬ 
pression commonly interpreted as referring 
to the umm al-kitab, “the essence,” literally 
“the mother,” of the book (q.v.), namely, 
the heavenly archetype of the Qur’an (see 
heavenly book). Again, the fact that, ex¬ 
cept for these few attempts to allude to 
the domain of “the hidden,” the Qur’an 
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conceals more than it reveals left additional 
room for exegetical speculation. In their in¬ 
terpretation of verses Q 2:2-3 a guid¬ 
ance to the godfearing who believe in the 
unseen,” in which “the unseen” or “the 
hidden” (al-ghayb) is presented as identical 
with the faith (q.v.) of the godfearing, com¬ 
mentators enumerate a list of tenets that 
are regarded as part of “the hidden.” For 
example, in various traditions cited by al- 
Tabarl (d. 310/923) it is stated that “the 
unseen” in which Muslims should believe 
includes “heaven (q.v.) and hell (q.v.), resur¬ 
rection, the day of judgment — all being 
hidden things (wa-kullu hadha ghayb ).” 

Other traditions cited by al-Tabari add to 
this list the belief in angels (see angel) and 
prophets, recompense, and the revelation 
by God of the holy scriptures (Tabari, 

Tafsir, i, 101-2). An almost identical list of 
tenets is offered by Shl'l commentators, ex¬ 
cept that they also include the belief in the 
coming of the redeemer (al-mahdi, TusI, 
Tibyan, i, 55; Tabarsi, Majma‘, i, 82 at Q 2:3; 
cf. RazI, Tafsir, ii, 27; see shi'ism and the 
qur’an). 

Common to things considered “hidden” 
is, according to some commentators, their 
concealment from the senses ( inna l-ghayba 
mayakunu ghd’iban ’an al-hassati, see e.g. 

RazI, Tcfsir, ii, 25). Furthermore, Fakhr al- 
Dln al-RazI (d. 606/1210) says that these 
things can be divided into those that can 
be discovered by means of an indication 
(ma dalla ‘alayhi dalil) from God and those 
that cannot be so discovered {ma la dalila 
’alayhi, ibid.). Relying on this dichotomy, 
claims al-RazI, one can remove the con¬ 
tradiction apparent in the verses of the 
Qur’an: those claiming God’s exclusive 
access to the world of “the hidden” refer 
to the areas that cannot be discovered by 
means of an indication from God, whereas 
those speaking of God sharing his knowl¬ 
edge of “the hidden” with some of his 


creatures refer to things that can be discov¬ 
ered in this fashion {Tafsir, ii, 27). 

This dichotomy was highlighted in the 
discussions of Qur’an commentators, par¬ 
ticularly the Shl'ls, concerning Q 31:34, 
which lists five items the knowledge of 
which is reserved to God alone: knowledge 
of the hour (of the last judgment); knowl¬ 
edge of future rainfall {wa-yunazzilu 
l-ghayth, see water); knowledge of the gen¬ 
der of the infant in the mother’s womb 
{wa-ya’lamu mafi l-arham, see birth; bio¬ 
logy AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
life); knowledge of people’s fate (q.v.; see 
also destiny) and knowledge of an indi¬ 
vidual’s place of death {wa-md tadri nafsun 
madha taksibu ghadan wa-md tadri nafsun bi- 
ayyi ardin tamutu, see death and the 
dead). Shi'l scholars often discussed the 
issue of the knowledge with which the 
imams (see imam) were endowed — a 
knowledge that was occasionally believed 
to exceed that of the prophets. On the 
basis of this verse, they distinguished be¬ 
tween two kinds of knowledge, applicable 
to two sorts of “hidden things.” In a tra¬ 
dition ascribed to the Imam Muhammad 
al-Baqir (d. ca. 114/732) it is stated that 
“there are two forms of knowledge: the 
knowledge [God] taught his angels, mes¬ 
sengers and prophets, and [the knowledge] 
he withheld and confided to no one (lam 
yutli’ ’alayhi ahadan); in this [latter form of 
knowledge] he brings into being what he 
wills {yuhdithufihi mayasha'u, cf. ‘Ayyashl, 
Tafsir, ii, 216; QummI, Basa’ir, in; MajlisI, 
Bihar, 26, 102; cf. also Kohlberg, Imam 
and community, 30). Another text defines 
the higher of these two sorts of knowl¬ 
edge — that reserved for God alone — as 
“the hidden of the hidden” ( ghayb al-ghayb, 
Ibn al-'Arabl [attr.], Tafsir, ii, 272). 

These terminological distinctions made 
by Muslim scholars, both Sunnis and 
Shl'ls, are intended to overcome the con- 
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tradictory evidence inherent in the theolo¬ 
gy of the Qur’an — between the transcen¬ 
dental God, who is remote from his world 
and its creatures, and the immanent God 
who reveals himself at least partiy to his 
believers (see belief and unbelief; god 
and his attributes). The Qur’an, being a 
divine book, is itself an example of a hid¬ 
den thing that God shares with his crea¬ 
tures; in the book, however, the dialectic 
tension between “hidden” and revealed is 
embodied. A qur’anic statement such as 
“that is of the tidings of the unseen, that 
we reveal to you,” (q, 3:44) referring to the 
miraculous birth of Jesus (q.v.), clearly in¬ 
dicates that the Qur’an incorporates top¬ 
ics belonging to the domain of “the hid¬ 
den.” This is a basic assumption, on which 
rests the qur’anic distinction between the 
inner (batin) and external (zahir) aspect 
of the divine revelation embodied in the 
Qur’an. 

A major qur’anic verse upon which this 
dichotomy — as well as the question of 
who are authorized to reveal God’s words 
in the Qur’an — is based is Q, 3:7: “It is he 
who sent down upon you the book, where¬ 
in are verses clear (ayat muhkamat) that are 
the essence of the book and others ambig¬ 
uous (q.v.; mutashabihat)... and none knows 
its interpretation, save only God. And 
those firmly rooted in knowledge (al- 
rasikhunfil-‘ilm) say: ‘We believe in it...’ ” 
Thus the Qur’an presents some of its 
verses as identical with the heavenly book, 
and therefore clear, while others are ob¬ 
scure. It should therefore come as no sur¬ 
prise that commentators used this verse as 
a basis to distinguish between “hidden” 
and “revealed.” The clear things were 
identified with those “which a person has 
no way of knowing; things the knowledge 
of which God kept to himself” ( md lam 
yakun li-ahadin ila 1 ilmihi sabilun mimma 
ista’thara llahu bi-’ilmihi diina khalqihi, Tabari, 


Tafsir, iii, 174). This list of hidden things 
includes, for example (in a tradition cited 
by al-Tabari, ibid.), “the time of the reap¬ 
pearance of Jesus son of Mary (q.v.), the 
time of sunrise and sunset (see day, times 
of), the hour (of the day of judgment), the 
end of the world and other such things un¬ 
known to anybody.” 

While Sunni and Shl'l commentators are 
unanimous as to the content of the hidden 
and revealed things to which the Qur’an 
refers, the Shl‘1 tradition is unique in its at¬ 
titude regarding the question of who are 
authorized to reveal the hidden secrets of 
the Qur’an. In answering this question the 
ShT'Ts, in particular, adopt a different read¬ 
ing of the syntax of the above-mentioned 
verse, Q 3:7. In the Shl'l tradition, the 
words “those firmly rooted in knowledge” 
(al-rasikhun fi l- 'ilm) are associated not with 
the words that follow them (“And those 
firmly rooted in knowledge say: ‘We be¬ 
lieve in it’,” wa-l-rdsikhunafil-‘ilmi yaquluna 
dmanna bihi), but with the words that pre¬ 
cede them (wa-maya'lamu ta’wilahu ilia llahu 
wa-l-rdsikhuna fi l- ‘ilmi), leading to the fol¬ 
lowing understanding of the passage: “And 
none knows its interpretation, save only 
God and those firmly rooted in knowl¬ 
edge.” These last words were, unsurpris¬ 
ingly, interpreted as referring to the imams, 
and thus another foundation was estab¬ 
lished for the idea that the imams are not 
only party to some of the hidden things 
but can also reveal secrets that God con¬ 
cealed in the Qur’an (cf. ‘Ayyashi, Tafsir, i, 
162-3; Tusi, Tibydn, iii, 399). 

Thus, the prevalent tendency in the 
Qur’an is the one according to which 
God alone knows that which is hidden 
and that which is revealed ('dlim al-ghayb 
wa l-shahada). Nevertheless, in other 
qur’anic verses a more relative view is 
reflected — namely, that God may share 
his knowledge of the hidden things with 
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the prophets and, according to the Shiis, 
also with the imams. 

Meir M. Bar-Asher 
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Hides and Fleece 

The skins and fur of animals. There is only 
one qur’anic passage referring to hides and 
fleece (q, 16:80): “God has appointed for 
you from your tents (buyut, lit. “houses”) a 
rest, and from the skins of the cattle (julud 
al-an ’am) he has appointed for you houses 
which are light for you on the day you 
strike them and the day you set them up, 
and from their wools (aswaf) and their furs 
(awbdr) and their hair (ash’dr), furnishings 
and comfort for a season.” (Only these ani¬ 
mal products will be discussed in the fol¬ 
lowing. Human skin, to which the Qur’an 
refers in connection with hell’s fire [cf. 
£>4:56; 22:20; 41:20-2; see hell; fire], will 
not be treated.) 

Among the various benefits which ani¬ 
mals yield (God has created them to be at 
the disposal of humankind; see animal 
life), the qur’anic passage just cited calls 
special attention to hides, wool, furs and 
hair of animals as examples of God’s be¬ 


neficence towards human beings. These 
materials are extremely useful for human¬ 
kind, especially for bedouins (see bedouin). 
They guaranteed a more endurable fife for 
the Arabs (q.v.) and enabled their survival 
since the absence of these materials could 
result in great hardship. The wool of 
sheep, and the fur and hair of goats and 
camels (see camel) as well as the leather 
produced from their skins (the production 
of leather was an important branch of in¬ 
dustry in the Hijaz; see pre-islamic 

ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; ECONOMICS) 

were utilized in various aspects of daily 
life, which are also cited in the Qur’an. 
They were used for producing tents (see 
tents and tent pegs), including their fin¬ 
ished borders, for weapons, especially 
shields, and for saddles, covers and other 
textile products (see instruments; mate¬ 
rial CULTURE AND THE Qur’an), as Well as 
for clothes (see clothing). Household 
utensils in the narrower sense of the word 
were also produced (e.g. hollow vessels to 
contain water). It is mainly camel, sheep 
and goat that supplied the hides, fur, wool 
and hair of qur’anic parlance. As cattle 
were primarily bred in southern Arabia 
where the soil was richer, products from 
cattle were less prevalent in the Hijaz (see 
geography). As a consequence, cowhide 
leather sandals, for example, were exported 
from the southern part of the Arabian 
peninsula northwards. 

In general, Arabic commentators on the 
Qur’an limit their remarks when discussing 
Q 16:80. Al-Taban (Tafsir, xiv, 153) explains 
buyut as tents made of leather (anta), and 
fasatit as tents made of hair and wool. 
According to al-Zamakhsharl ( KashshaJ, (ii, 
422), buyut are made of skin (adam) and 
leather. It is only Ibn Kathlr (Tafsir, iv, 509) 
who explicitly attributes wool, fur and hair 
to specific animal species: namely, to sheep, 
camels and goats. 


Herbert Eisenstein 
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Highway Robbery see theft; 

CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT 
Hijab see VEIL; BARRIER 


Hijr 

An ancient ruin in northwestern Arabia 
located approximately three hundred kilo¬ 
meters northwest of Medina (q.v.) near the 
modern settlement of Mada’in Salih. At¬ 
tested once in the Qur’an, it is associated 
in qur’anic tradition with the Thamud 
(q.v.; q 7:73-9; 15:80-4; 26:141-59), said to 
have been a godless people who inhabited 
al-Hijr (q 15:80; translated “rocky tract”), 
carving their dwellings in the surrounding 
mountain cliffs. They rejected the exhorta¬ 
tions (q.v.) of the messenger Salih (q.v.) 
who had been sent to lead them to repen¬ 
tance (see REPENTANCE and penance) and, 
as a result of their rejection, were de¬ 
stroyed by an earthquake (see punishment 
stories). 

The site is universally identified with 
Hegra, mentioned by Strabo (16.4.24), 
Pliny (6.32.156) and Stephanus of Byzan¬ 
tium (Ethnika 260, 11-2), which served as 
the southern commercial and administra¬ 
tive center of the Nabatean kingdom. It is 
situated in the middle of a plain enclosed 
by towering sandstone cliffs, and in anti¬ 
quity sat astride the lucrative caravan route 
that carried south Arabian spices north to 
the Levant. The earliest known archaeo¬ 
logical evidence at the site consists of 


seven south Arabian (Minaean) inscrip¬ 
tions carved on reused stone blocks, and 
twenty-nine LihyanI graffiti, all of which 
date broadly to the fourth and third 
centuries b.c.e. (see Arabic script; 
geography). 

In the second or early first century b.c.e., 
following the collapse of the LihyanI dy¬ 
nasty at nearby Dedan in the al-‘Ula oasis, 
al-Hijr was chosen by the Nabateans as 
their southern base of operations. The ear¬ 
liest pottery for which a date can be estab¬ 
lished that was found at the site are the dis¬ 
tinctive Nabatean painted fine wares that 
date to this period. Nabatean al-Hijr seems 
to have reached its zenith during the first 
century C.E., when as many as eighty mon¬ 
umental sepulchral edifices were carved in 
the surrounding sandstone cliffs. Units of 
the third Roman legion stationed at al- 
Hijr after the Roman annexation of the 
Nabatean kingdom in 106 c.e. attest to 
the town’s continued strategic impor¬ 
tance during the second and third cen¬ 
turies c.e. The historical record is silent 
about the demise of the Nabatean/Roman 
settlement. 

In spite of its traditional association with 
the Thamud, al-Hijr and its surroundings 
have produced very little archaeological 
evidence of their presence. Surprisingly 
few Thamudic inscriptions (about forty) 
have been found, and only one of these, a 
bilingual Nabataeo-Thamudic inscription, 
has been dated (267 c.e.). By the seventh 
century, al-Hijr apparently had become an 
abandoned ruin. According to tradition, 
Muhammad, while en route to the raid at 
Tabuk (9/631; see expeditions and 
battles), is said to have paused amidst its 
ruins, forbidding his army to drink from its 
accursed wells (see wells and springs). 
Nevertheless, al-Hijr, or Mada’in Salih, 
“the cities of Salih,” as the site later be¬ 
came known, did not cease to exist entirely. 
In the fourth/tenth century, al-Istakhri 
mentions the existence of a small village. 
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With the establishment of the Darb al- 
Hajj, Mada’in Salih became an important 
stop along the Syrian pilgrimage route, 
and with the construction of the Hijaz 
railroad, served as a refueling station. 

The modern exploration of Mada’in 
Salih commenced with C .M. Doughty’s 
visit to the site in 1877. The most complete 
description of its ruins remains the work 
published by A. Jaussen and R. Savignac in 
igog. Surveys by F. Winnett and L. Reed in 
ig62, and P. Parr in ig68, have added fur¬ 
ther knowledge of the archaeological his¬ 
tory of the site. Additional archaeological 
and epigraphic work is currently ongoing 
by the Department of Antiquities in Saudi 
Arabia. See also archaeology and the 
qur’an; epigraphy and the qur’an. 

Timothy P. Harrison 
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Hijra see 

History and the Qur’an 

Introductory remark 

This entry deals not with the Qur’an as a 
source of historical information (for which 
see Paret, Geschichtsquelle, and, for in¬ 
stance, Faruqi, Muslim historiography or 
Sherif, A guide) nor with its influence upon 
world history but with its view of history as 
can be outlined by present-day historians 
and, secondarily, with its influence upon 
the development of later Muslim historio¬ 
graphy. Although as a religious and meta¬ 
physical document, the Qur’an is not 
meant to be a work of history, it deals to an 
astonishingly large extent with events of 
the past and is imbued with a deep sense 
of history in its various dimensions. Yet, all 
its different approaches to understanding 
the world are in perfect harmony with one 
another. 

The historical terminology of the Qur’an 
is mostly not the one characteristic of later 
Muslim historiography and, obviously, not 
the one that modern thought on history 
and historiography might wish to find in it. 
For instance, the word for “story” (q-s-s), 
while not always employed in the sense of 
“history,” is the very commonly used qur- 
’anic equivalent for it, and the same applies 
to other historical terms. The distinction, 
favored by modern historians basing them¬ 
selves on research and speculative theory, 
between what might be accepted as histori¬ 
cally true and correct and what might be 
perceived as wrong or imagined data and 
theories likewise does not apply. Qur’anic 
statements about the past and the entire 
historical process were not seen as (possibly 
fictional) “stories” (Norris, Qisas elements) 
and certainly not as “myths” (Beltz, Die 
Mytheri) or the like, whatever we might 
think about them today. Even if they were 
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chosen for the particular meanings they 
seem to contain, that is, for achieving a 
definite purpose (now often called “salva¬ 
tion history”) and not just for presenting 
historical data as such, they were accepted 
as firmly established historical facts and 
seen as representing true past reality. 

Our source can be only the Qur’an itself. 
All the later information of hadlth (see 
hadith and the qur’an) and exegetical 
works [tafsir, see exegesis of the Qur’an: 
classical and medieval) is indispensable 
for any understanding of the Qur’an, and 
remains unconsciously present in the mind 
of everybody who studies the qur’anic text. 
However, the reliability of these sources as 
a guide to the language and meaning of 
many passages of the Qur’an remains far 
too uncertain to be accepted unquestion- 
ingly. In particular, the commentators’ mo¬ 
tivation for finding historical specificity in 
all contexts — the “historicization” of the 
qur’anic text in the tafsir enterprise (cf. 
Rippin, Tafsir) — is more of a hindrance 
than a help for the historian. 

The question of whether the Prophet’s 
views of the historical process underwent 
changes during his lifetime does not, it 
seems, admit of a sufficiently well-grounded 
answer (for a systematic attempt to estab¬ 
lish a chronological sequence in the 
Qur’an’s acquaintance with and views of 
biblical material, see Speyer, Erzahlungen, 
464-92 and passim). Although the informa¬ 
tion under discussion here is naturally pro¬ 
vided in greater detail by the later revela¬ 
tions (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE Qur’an), 
the underlying conceptualization of histor¬ 
ical thought is seemingly rather uniform 
and consistent throughout the Qur’an. 

The historiographical climate in the Near East of 

the sixth and seventh centuries 
The rich historical literature that existed 
among the Syriac-speaking Christians in 
the Near East was almost exclusively di¬ 


rected toward ecclesiastical history and the 
biography and martyrology of saints. Writ¬ 
ings of this nature were certainly known to 
Christians in southern Arabia and, per¬ 
haps, central Arabia, but their historical 
details, we may guess, cannot have been of 
much interest to the Prophet (see orality 
AND WRITINGS IN ARABIA; PRE-ISLAMIC 
Arabia and the qur’an). However, their 
principal purpose “to demonstrate what 
God has done for us in his grace, and what 
we in our wickedness have presumed to do 
in opposition to him” (Brock, North Meso¬ 
potamia, 52), and to teach a moral lesson 
(Witakowski, Syriac Chronicle, 171) corre¬ 
sponds well to a very prominent aspect of 
the qur’anic view of history (see ethics 
and the qur’an). Regrettably, we have no 
way of knowing how much if anything of 
this material could have been available 
to Muhammad in some form or other. 
Likewise, the Qur’an shows no specific 
acquaintance with Persian, or any other, 
historical literature. 

The traditional Arab narratives of genea¬ 
logical relationships and the storied hap¬ 
penings of the Arabian past and its “battle 
days” (1 lyydrn, the word itself occurs with 
reference to the present but not to the past 
in q 3:140), the south Arabian recollections 
of important, more recent events, the bibli¬ 
cal information from the creation of the 
world as known and discussed by Jews (see 
jews and Judaism) and Christians (see 

CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) - all this 

constituted the stuff of history as reflected 
in the Qur’an (see narratives). The prob¬ 
lem here is not the high probability of oral 
transmission (see orality) but the ques¬ 
tion of the possibility of circulation in 
some written form within the Prophet’s or¬ 
bit. A great reverence for anything written 
is obvious throughout the Qur’an. It leaves 
itself open, however, to two contradictory 
interpretations; it may indicate either 
familiarity with “books” or, less likely, their 
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virtual unavailability (see illiteracy). 

If the references to the scrolls’ (suhuf) 
of past prophets (see prophets and 
prophethood) cannot be taken to indicate 
the actual presence of such works (see 
book), if any existed, in their written form, 
the mention of “papyrus writings” (qaratis) 
in such a context (q, 6:91) is quite likely to 
show the existence of actual books, as does 
the reference to “reading” and “writing” in 
Q 29:48; “reading” them was, of course, 
mainly a process of a literate person read¬ 
ing them aloud to his listeners (see lite¬ 
racy). Of particular significance is the 
repeated and much debated reference to 
the asatir al-awwalm (q, 6:25; 8:31; 16:24; 
23:83; 25:5; 27:68; 46:17; 68:15; 83:13). It 
clearly means something like “stories of 
the ancients” and indicates the negative 
opinion held by Muhammad’s opponents 
of his revelations, in particular inasmuch 
as they dealt with past history. Asatir corre¬ 
sponds exactly to Greek historia but is con¬ 
sidered not to be identical with it etymo¬ 
logically. The word would later allow the 
reconstruction of a singular form ustura 
which, for instance, might be used in due 
course to translate something like Greek 
(heroic) myth (Aristotle, Eth. Nicom., 
nooa8, ed. Badawi, 74), but the pi. asatir as 
used in the Qur’an probably had no singu¬ 
lar and is most likely to be connected with 
the root s-t-r in the meaning of “to write.” 
Thus, it could indicate an acquaintance 
with works of historical information, but 
again, no details as to the mode of such 
acquaintance are available to us. Later tra¬ 
ditions explain the phrase as alluding to 
slander by Christians in al-Hira or to Per¬ 
sian historical mythology circulating there, 
but it would be hazardous to project them 
into the qur’anic passages (cf. Rosenthal, 
Asatir al-awwalln; see generations). 

In sum, it might be suggested with a cer¬ 
tain degree of likelihood that particular 
views of history together with the histori¬ 


ographic material supporting them existed 
in some circles in the Arabian peninsula 
and found their reflection in the Qur’an. 
This reflection was, however, of a general 
and commonplace nature, and possible 
lines of connection remain as yet con¬ 
cealed from us. 

Past, present, and future are one in the historical 
process, leading to certain views on politics and 
society 

The entire world in all its variety was cre¬ 
ated by the one creator at one particular 
moment (see cosmology; creation). It 
follows that oneness was the ideal state for 
it at all times and that to which it should 
always aspire. As the beginning was one, so 
the expected end of the world is one for 
everyone and everything. Whatever is and 
takes place in between these two definite 
points of created time, no matter how var¬ 
ied in detail, follows a set overall pattern. 
Thus the history of the past and of the fu¬ 
ture, including that of the present, is fun¬ 
damentally uniform. No distinction be¬ 
tween the three modes of time need be 
made by the observer of human history. 

The ideal oneness was constantly inter¬ 
rupted by the tendency of the evil force of 
Satan (see devil) to provoke splits among 
humanity. It proved invariably attractive to 
human beings and caused them to form 
self-contained rival groups. Thus, in the 
very center of events, there was always a 
“party of God” [hizb Allah, Q, 5:56; 58:22) 
and a “party of Satan” (1hizb al-shaytan, 

Q 58:19; cf. 35:6; see enemy). True and 
proven religious knowledge (’■ilm, bayyinat, 
see knowledge and learning) moreover, 
when it asserted itself in the world, also in¬ 
creased the tendency to form hostile asso¬ 
ciations (q, 2:253; 42:14). In fact, God had 
indeed good reasons for not wishing to in¬ 
terfere in the divisive process and thereby 
accelerate the reestablishment on earth of 
the desirable oneness of humanity (q, 5:48; 
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ii:ii8; 16:93; 42:8); under certain circum¬ 
stances, even a recourse to violence (q.v.) 
might be necessary and beneficial (q, 2:251). 
The result throughout history was constant 
fighting between contending groups. Peo¬ 
ple would kill each other and be especially 
hard on the prophets who were sent to 
them to command justice (q, 3:21; see jus¬ 
tice and injustice; murder; fighting; 
corruption). There were always at least 
two groups, believers in the true religion 
and non-believers (see belief and un¬ 
belief), who fought each other, down to 
the time of the Prophet. The battles they 
fought had varying outcomes: “those days 
(of battie) we alternate between people” 

(; wa-tilka l-ayydmu nudawiluha bayna l-nasi, 
t) 3:140), but would, it was hoped, end in 
the victory of the true religion. This de¬ 
sired final outcome was not yet achieved in 
the Prophet’s lifetime. For as there was 
constant fighting in the past, so there is 
fighting going on in the present — no mat¬ 
ter that fighting in the sacred month is a 
great sin (q 2:217; see sin, major and 
minor). The Prophet himself had to admit 
eventually that fighting would be required 
to the end of the world before the new reli¬ 
gion might fully succeed in its historical 
task of reestablishing complete unity 
(q, 4:76, 84, 90). Only at the final hour (see 
apocalypse; last judgment) is the con¬ 
test between good and evil (q.v.) among hu¬ 
man beings to be decided once and for all. 
Change can come only as an internal pro¬ 
cess with people changing themselves; ex¬ 
ternal intervention by God would be of no 
avail in this process (q, 13:11). Meanwhile, 
the splintering into groups will go on, and 
with it the fighting and the recurring de¬ 
struction of human settlements as a pun¬ 
ishment for acting against God’s plan for 
the world (q 7:4, etc.; see punishment 
stories; chastisement and punishment). 

These basic insights dominate all histori¬ 
cal development. Therefore, it is not sur- 
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prising that a great variety of terms are 
employed in the Qur’an to refer to the in¬ 
born human urge to form groups. Some 
are ordinary terms for subgroups such as 
fariq, or fawj (see parties and 

factions). It deserves notice that the ter¬ 
minology for tribal subgroups so highly 
developed in Arabian bedouin (q.v.) society 
is missing and even major tribal groups 
(qablla, sha'b, ’ashira) are mentioned very 
rarely, suggesting a general sedentary/ur¬ 
ban perspective on history (see tribes and 
clans). Other terms may have entered 
qur’anic Arabic in a foreign, possibly reli¬ 
gious context, such as hizb and even shTa 
(q.v.); while this is not fully provable, it is 
clearly true with respect to milla (Jeffery, 
For. vocab., 108 f., 190 fi, 268 f.; see foreign 
vocabulary). 

The most prominent term from the his¬ 
torical viewpoint is umma (pi. umam). The 
word was commonly used in the Semitic 
languages and no doubt existed in Arabic 
long before the Prophet’s time but in its 
qur’anic usage may have been influenced 
by religious notions (for a brief resume of 
some of the scholarly discussion, see Hum¬ 
phreys, Islamic history, 95 f.; see community 
and society in the Qur’an). It continued 
its long history throughout Islam to the 
present day, which resulted in its assuming 
shades of meaning not germane to the 
Qur’an where (in addition to other unre¬ 
lated meanings) it simply means associa¬ 
tions of humans (or jinn [q.v.]) of any size, 
preferably large but also comparatively 
small. One umma may be more numerous 
than another (q 16:92); the word may, for 
instance, indicate a minority group and, in 
the next verse, serve to gloss the foreign 
term asbat that refers to the division of the 
Israelites into twelve tribes (q, 7:159 fi; see 
children of Israel). While the number 
of umam actively making history was infi¬ 
nite, the original and desirable state was 
that of one and only one umma (<3 2:213; 
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5:48; 10:19; 11:118; 16:93; 21:92; 23:52; 42:8; 
43:33). The prophets of the past tried in 
vain to reestablish the unified community 
(umma wahida), but it must and will be rees¬ 
tablished (for an authoritative third/ninth 
century Muslim interpretation of q 2:213, 
see Gatje, The Qur’an, 92-9). The destruc¬ 
tive diverting of the flow of history caused 
by the permanent phenomenon in human 
societies of division into umam, especially 
the two irreconcilably hostile groups con¬ 
sisting of unbelievers and believers, must 
eventually come to an end. Other terms 
used for the human splintering process are 
not very different from umma and by and 
large tell the same story about such divi¬ 
sion as the driving force of history. 

Associations of any kind are usually de¬ 
fined by some kind of ideology and charac¬ 
terized by highly conservative attitudes. 
They possess an unwillingness to change, 
which even divinely appointed messengers 
(see messenger) prove unable to overcome. 
All of them “are glad with what they have” 
in the way of spiritual instruction ( kullu hiz~ 
bin bi-ma ladayhim farihuna, q 23:53; 30:32) 
and are smugly content with their activities 
past and present (q 6:108). Like the Mec¬ 
cans, they cling everywhere to their cus¬ 
tomary rituals ( mansak, q 22:34, 67; see 

MECCA; AGE OF IGNORANCE; SOUTH ARA¬ 
BIA, religion in pre-islamic). Even at 
the very end, groups, like individuals, have 
their own “book” in which their deeds are 
recorded (q 45:28; see heavenly book). 

For the political organization of society, 
this has certain consequences. The original 
oneness of humanity is founded on the fact 
that humankind had its origin in one living 
being. Almost immediately after his cre¬ 
ation, man was individuated sexually into 
man and woman, as, for instance, ex¬ 
pressed in q 4 :i: “Fear your lord who 
created you from one soul and created 
from it its mate and spread out from them 
many men and women.” Such sexual 


individuation, however, detracts from the 
historically exemplary status of human 
oneness as little as does the subsequent 
proliferation of individual human beings. 
The resulting formation of human clusters 
such as families, towns, and larger con¬ 
glomerations required direction and guid¬ 
ance in real life (see family; city). From 
God being necessarily one, it logically fol¬ 
lowed that only one individual at a time 
could serve as head of kingdom and politi¬ 
cal authority (see kings and rulers; 
politics and the Qur’an). The Qur’an 
when speaking about governance merely 
assumes this fact and has no occasion to be 
specific on this point. It was, of course, un¬ 
derstood that the selection of a king was a 
grave responsibility as exemplified by the 
case of Saul (q.v.; Talut, q 2:246 £), that a 
good ruler would rely on the advice of 
select numbers of aristocrats (naqib, mala’), 
as did Moses (q.v.; 7:155; cf. 5:12) or the 
Queen of Sheba (q.v.; q 27:29; see bilqis), 
and that a tyrannical (jabbar) ruler would 
almost automatically stir up rebellious 
activities against him as happened to Pha¬ 
raoh (q.v.) in his dealings with the Israel¬ 
ites. Against this background, all events in 
history have unfolded and taken, and then 
lost, their ephemeral place in the world. 

Past history 

a. Chronology 

The various ways of calculating eras that 
were in use in the Near East at the time did 
not leave Arabia untouched, but the extent 
and the type of dating by years practiced 
in Mecca and Medina during the Prophet’s 
lifetime are not known (see calendar), al¬ 
though the older Arabic system of the 
year’s division into months (q.v.) plays a 
prominent role and the abolition of the in¬ 
tercalary month (nasi’, q 9:37) was a far- 
reaching measure of lasting impact. The 
speed with which the hijri era (see emigra¬ 
tion) took root very soon after his death 
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adds more probability to the likelihood 
that Muhammad and his environment 
were familiar with the need for approxi¬ 
mate or precise historical dates. Inciden¬ 
tally, negative dating by counting units like 
years as desirable for the recording for past 
events was not known then and was, in 
fact, not conceptually possible before mod¬ 
ern times. The Qur’an contains no hint as 
to the existence of ta ’rikh as the term for 
chronology and, eventually, history and 
historiography. And, above all, while basic 
time reckoning as made possible by the 
creation of the sun (q.v.) and the moon 
(q.v.) was seen as a very important part of 
the established world order (q 10:5; 17:12; 
see day and night; day, times of), exact 
chronology was understandably not at the 
heart of qur’anic historical thought. How¬ 
ever, the Qur’an reveals much concern 
with chronological knowledge. As we 
would expect, this concern often finds ex¬ 
pression in connection with inherited bibli¬ 
cal and other information. 

The six days of the creation of the world 
(q 11:7; 57:4) suggested a different length 
for divine, as against human, time reckon¬ 
ing. This is echoed in the ancient equation 
of one divine day with 1,000 human 
years (q 22:47; 32:5; cf. Ps 90:4; 2 Pet 3:8; 
for the continuity of the tradition in the 
Near East, see, in particular , Jubilees 4:30, 
trans. Charles, 4m; and Witakowski, Syriac 
chronicle, 70 £). Such a supernatural day 
may also be said to equate 50,000 years for 
measuring the time that angels (see angel) 
and the spirit (q.v.; see also holy spirit) 
require to climb the ladder to God’s ma¬ 
jesty (q 70:4). From subsequent world his¬ 
tory, it was known that Noah (q.v.) achieved 
longevity and spent 950 years among his 
people (q 29:14), which, it may be noted, 
corresponds to his entire lifetime according 
to Genesis 9:29. Joseph’s (q.v.) seven-year 
cycles (q 12:47 f.) figure as a chronological 
fact as does the Israelites’ sojourn of forty 
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years in the desert (q 5:26), among further 
dates in the biography of Moses (q 26:18; 
28:27, the latter passage involving other 
biblical episodes). Muhammad seems to 
have worried about the dearth and inac¬ 
curacy of the data available to him. This 
becomes particularly clear in the discus¬ 
sion of the history of the Seven Sleepers 
(see men of the cave) where the Prophet 
had to acknowledge the lack of chrono¬ 
logical information. He worried about the 
uncertainty of the length of time they 
spent sleeping in the cave. They them¬ 
selves did not know it, and the indicated 
precise number of 309 years is also uncer¬ 
tain. In the end, it must be left to God to 
have the correct information as to the ac¬ 
curate duration of their miraculous sleep 
(q 18:11 f, 19, 25 £). For the history of the 
future so closely integrated in Muham¬ 
mad’s worldview, any dates are left, under¬ 
standably and wisely, unstated (see also 
below under “f”). 

Beyond these more or less specific data, a 
pervasive concern with relative chronology 
is transparent in the persistent use of the 
term “before” (qabl-, min qablu) to express 
relative chronology and bring some order 
into the course of events with respect to 
the sequence in which the history of divine 
revelation had unrolled. It was a conve¬ 
nient means to set the past clearly apart 
from the present. It took on a formulaic 
character and appears sometimes where it 
might as well have been left unstated, as 
when the jinn are stated to have been cre¬ 
ated before man (q 15:27). “Those who 
were before you” or “before them” distin¬ 
guishes one group from the other on the 
temporary level and at the same time sug¬ 
gests the overall unity of human history; 
both you and those before you were created 
by God (q 2:21) and received revelations 
(q 2:4; see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
The phrase is used to indicate a historical 
sequence where such sequence had been 
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disregarded in the emotional fervor of the 
context, as when, in an enumeration of the 
prophets of the past, it appears that Noah 
is stated to have been earlier than Isaac 
(q.v.) and Jacob (q.v.; q 6:84 f.), although 
in such enumerations the chronological 
sequence tends to be conspicuously disre¬ 
garded (q 50:12). It may be noted that it is 
always Noah who is defined according to 
relative time (q 51:46; 53:52; 54:9). In con¬ 
nection with Abraham (q.v.), his chrono¬ 
logical priority to the Torah (q.v.) and the 
Gospels (see gospel) that were revealed 
“after his time” (min ba‘dihi) constitutes a 
most important issue in the Qur’an’s devel¬ 
oping construction of religious history 
(q 3:65). “Before” — and occasionally 
“later” — clearly expresses the under¬ 
standing of history as something unfolding 

The frequent reference to “the first” or 
“the former” (awwalun), once also al- 
aqdamuna (q 26:76), serves the same pur¬ 
pose. “First/former” often stands alone as, 
for instance, in asatir al-awwalin, or it may 
be attached to “(fore)fathers” or “genera¬ 
tions” (qurun, note the combination with 
“before you” in q 10:13; 11:116, cf. also 
q 20:128; 28:43). These terms also by 
themselves convey the idea of some event 
or condition in past history. The awwalun 
had their written texts ( zubur, q 26:196; see 
psalms) and revealed writings ( al-suhuf 
al-ula, q 20:133; 87:18). They had their 
ways of doing things ( sunna, q 8:38; 15:13; 
18:55; 35:43) and were gifted with pre¬ 
paredness (khuluq) for their actions 
(q 26:137); this appears to be the meaning 
of sunna and khuluq here, although the con¬ 
text strongly suggests something not done 
by them but being done to them (Paret, 
Kommentar, 88). Most of what the awwalun 
did was not right. They belittled their 
prophets (q 15:10 £; 43:6 f.) and were thor¬ 
oughly misled in their attitudes (q 37:71; 


see astray; error), but the way they 
behaved is a thing of the past ( wa-mada 
mathalu l-awwalma, q 43:8; cf. also wa- 
mathalan mina lladhma khalaw min qablikum, 
q 24:34). Whether the awwalun were good 
or evil, very remote or comparatively near 
in time, the references to them serve the 
purpose of evoking the past as history to 
be noticed and remembered. Only God 
has no history in the human sense, as he is 
“the first and the last” (q 57:3). 

b. Historical memory 
The physical abstraction of a particular 
brain function for remembering the past 
appears to have been unrealized in the 
Near East and thus one cannot expect to 
find it in any form in the Qur’an. The 
common Semitic root dh-k-r which comes 
to mind first when dealing with the subject 
of memory appears in it many times, but 
it possesses various noticeably different 
meanings that do not always correspond to 
what is covered under “remembering.” 

This applies not only to Arabic but also to 
the other Semitic languages as far back as 
the earliest records we possess (cf. Schot- 
troff, “Gedenken”). In connection with “re¬ 
membering” God’s benefactions, dh-k-r is 
applied to historical events such as those 
that happened to Noah or the Israelites 
and Pharaoh (q 2:47 f., 122; 7:69, 74); in 
this context, dh-k-r is basically remember¬ 
ing the past, although the hortatory impli¬ 
cations of such remembrance are also 
clearly present. Giving thought and heed¬ 
ing is, indeed, the prime connotation of 
the root in the Qur’an and also applies to 
the reciprocal remembrance between God 
and human beings (q 2:200, 152), which is 
considered desirable. Where the fifth con¬ 
jugation of dh-k-r occurs (q 2:269; 3:7, etc.), 
for instance, commentators feel compelled, 
and with good reason, somehow to detect a 
combination of more than one connota- 
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tion. Thus for instance, al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923; Tafsir, iii, 61, ad q 2:269) has “being 
exhorted... and thus remembering.” Not 
having the commentators’ luxury of expo¬ 
sition by paraphrase, modern translators 
waver and show uncertainty in their choice 
of terms. Many opt for something like 
“take warning.” Arberry offers a coura¬ 
geous or, perhaps, foolhardy example of 
sticking throughout to plain “remember,” 
as he also does in connection with the 
occurrences of the noun tadhkira (e.g. 

Q, 69:12). On the other hand, to give one 
more arbitrarily chosen example, Mah¬ 
moud M. Ayoub ( The Qur’an, i, 268; ii, 20) 
opts for “reflect” (in a 2:269) and “remem¬ 
ber” (in q 3:7), 

Although no unambiguous testimony to 
the role of memory in the occupation with 
history thus appears to exist in the Qur’an, 
we are justified in reaching the conclusion 
that the application of memory to the past 
was sensed to be a positive activity that was 
highly recommendable and constantly to 
be practiced. It is a great help in maintain¬ 
ing concern with historical events that 
should not be forgotten and strongly stimu¬ 
lates such concern. According to the sparse 
available evidence, however, it was not felt 
to be, and was not, a separate force of its 
own in the historical consciousness of the 
Qur’an. 

c. Biblical history 

To assess the Qur’an’s historical under¬ 
standing of information found in the Bible 
as well as in later Jewish or Christian elab¬ 
oration, it is always necessary as a first step 
to identify and compare the source com¬ 
mon to them and the Qur’an. While Chris¬ 
tian material would definitely derive from 
Christian sources, the material from the 
Hebrew Bible could, of course, have also 
been transmitted through Christian inter¬ 
mediaries. This question has not been fully 


settled to the satisfaction of all (cf. Rosen¬ 
thal, in Torrey, The Jewish foundation, intro¬ 
duction) and possibly can only be decided, 
if at all, on a case by case basis. 

The biblical information is often desig¬ 
nated by Arabic roots in ordinary usage 
such as n-b-’ (from which is derived naba\ 
“information”), which may indicate report¬ 
ing on past and contemporary (q 15:49-51) 
as well as future happenings (q 22:72), or 
the slightly more specialized q-s-s (from 
whence qissa, qasas, “narration,”) which is 
also occasionally found combined with 
n-b-’{Q 7 ;I01 ; 11:100, 120; 20:99). Words 
that in later historiography were funda¬ 
mental occur very sparely. Iladith (lit. 
“event,” “happening”) thus may refer to 
the “story of Moses” (q 20:9), parallel to 
naba’of Moses (q 28:2 f.) or Abraham 
(q 26:69, cf. 51:24); the plural ahddith indi¬ 
cates that what happened to past nations 
made their history a warning example 
(q 23:44; 34:19). Khabar (pi. akhbar, lit. 
“tidings”), where it occurs, can hardly 
be understood as historical information 

(a 9:94; 99:4)- 

Significantly, the true and real character 
of such historical information is repeatedly 
stressed. As the divine revelation received 
by Muhammad is described as truthful (bi- 
l-haqq, q 5:48), thus the reports on the story 
of the sons of Adam (see adam and eve; 
cain and abel), of Jesus (q.v.), and of the 
Seven Sleepers are marked as “true” ( al- 
haqq; q 3:62; bi-l-haqq, 5:27; 18:13), and the 
creation of the heavens and the earth by a 
wise and knowledgeable (khabir) deity is a 
reality (bi-l-haqq, q 6:73). Stories such as 
those of Joseph and Moses in his dealings 
with Pharaoh are not freely invented fic¬ 
tion (hadithanyuftara) but a lesson ( c ibra) 
from history for those capable of under¬ 
standing and those fearful of what might 
happen to them in the future (q 12:111; 
79:15-26). 
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The Qur’an offers a long and coherent 
narrative only for Joseph (in £ 12) and, to a 
lesser degree, the Seven Sleepers (in q 18). 
Its view of the consecutive unfolding and 
total expanse of biblical history has to be 
reconstructed from numerous, mostly brief 
passages scattered throughout it. Speyer 
(Erzahlungen) has shown how such a recon¬ 
struction can be successfully accomplished 
and lead to a coherent picture of the rela¬ 
tionship of the Qur’an with the biblical 
tradition: History and time begin with the 
creation of the world and its inhabitants 
living on earth as well as the majestic bod¬ 
ies in the heavens; Satan, the fallen angel, 
simultaneously introduces the element of 
temptation and evil that was destined to 
pervade the entire future course of history. 
The totality of these activities establishes 
the existence and power of an almighty 
God giving history a lasting metaphysical 
imprint. What comes thereafter and con¬ 
tinues throughout the ages, takes place on 
the human level. It is perceived as a seam¬ 
less lesson in ethics and moral behavior, 
which is exemplified by the actions of Cain 
and Abel; the break with the past under 
Noah; and the powerful influences exerted 
by the patriarchs, first and foremost among 
them Abraham whose life, among many 
other important events, includes the in¬ 
structive happenings surrounding Lot (q.v.) 
and his family. 

The widening stage of history is illus¬ 
trated by Joseph and glorified by the events 
that took place under Moses. The latter’s 
attempts to set history on its right course 
are marred by such spectacular aberrations 
of man as the worship of the golden calf 
(see calf of gold) and the excessive accu¬ 
mulation of wealth by Korah (q.v.; Qarun), 
which expose the ever-present danger of 
materialistic corruption. The imperatives 
facing royal leadership become tangible in 
the person of David (q.v.) and, with partic¬ 


ular force, in the rule of Solomon (q.v.). All 
these events, and many minor episodes 
concerning other figures from the Bible, 
are widely separated in time but held 
together by an unbroken chain of divine 
messengers as the agents chosen to attempt 
to straighten the course of history with 
their unchanging message. That message 
would have saved the world long ago, if it 
had only been accepted and not violently 
rejected by humanity at successive stages. 
The singular suggestion is once made that 
the procession of ever new messengers fol¬ 
lowing one another in irregularly spaced 
succession might have been halted at some 
time (q 40:34), but it was branded as totally 
unreal and untrue. Rather, sporadic peri¬ 
ods without messengers (sing, fatra, q 5:19) 
might have occurred. The divine revelation 
does not deal with the history of all of the 
messengers (q 4:164) as only God knows it 
all (q 14:9). From the times of the Hebrew 
Bible, however, the prophetic succession 
continued uninterruptedly to the time of 
Jesus (q.v.) whose history illustrated a 
higher level of religious impact upon 
human thought and behavior. Narratives 
surrounding his birth and childhood bring 
the figure of his mother Mary (q.v.) to 
prominence and presage her importance 
as a model for female emulation. And 
Christian virtue as a factor in history 
found another expression in the tale of 
the Seven Sleepers, which was cherished 
throughout the Near East. Miracles (see 
miracle) were accepted as true historical 
occurrences throughout this long period 
but with the clear implication that they 
were the preserve of the messengerial suc¬ 
cession that reached its final conclusion 
with the prophet Muhammad. 

Since this world history is viewed from 
the Arabian peninsula, it is not surprising 
that a certain tendency to center it on that 
region as closely as possible is discernible. 
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An example would be the apparent place¬ 
ment in Arabia of Mount al-Judl where 
Noah’s ark came to rest when the flood re¬ 
ceded (q 11:44; see jt'Di); at least, there is 
no indication to the contrary which would 
locate the mountain outside of it. There 
also is no sense that the story of the Seven 
Sleepers unfolded anywhere far from Ara¬ 
bia. On the other hand, the role of Egypt 
(q.v.) as located in a rather distant part of 
the world is taken for granted. And the in¬ 
clusion of a geographical end of the earth 
in journeys reported in sura 18 under the 
names of Moses and the “two-horned” 
Dhu 1-Qarnayn (who presumably can be 
identified with Alexander the Great; see 
Alexander) appears to hint at an aware¬ 
ness of global history. It fits the Qur’an’s 
general picture of the way the world was 
created and of the oneness of humankind. 
The history of the past is claimed to be a 
global phenomenon since those remote 
days known through Judaism and 
Christianity. 

d. Pre-Islamic Arabian history 
The means to assess the Qur’an’s adapta¬ 
tion of Jewish and Christian history are 
available to us in the Bible but a corrective 
is almost entirely lacking for a critical un¬ 
derstanding of pre-Islamic Arabian history 
as mirrored in the Qur’an. Occasional 
references in ancient Arabic poetry (see 
poetry and poets) can be adduced in this 
connection to offer some corroboration. 
Archaeology in central and northern 
Arabia is far from the point where it could 
furnish secure and helpful data for the elu¬ 
cidation of qur’anic statements, which, 
however, may anyway turn out to be be¬ 
yond confirmation by archaeological evi¬ 
dence (see ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 

qur’an). 

Over the centuries, south Arabian high 
civilization, which by the time of Muham¬ 


mad also included significant contributions 
from Jews and Christians, had extended its 
influence to central Arabia. South Arabia’s 
close ties with Ethiopia (see Abyssinia) just 
across a sea strait brought another part of 
the world within the ken of the Prophet’s 
environment. While certain terms in the 
Qur’an indisputably reflect these ties, his¬ 
torical reminiscences, as far as we can tell, 
are scarce. The quite detailed story of the 
Queen of Sheba (see Lassner, Demonizing 
the queen ) did not come directly from south 
Arabia but is based upon the biblical tradi¬ 
tion. The names of Saba’ (q 34:15) and 
Tubba‘ (q.v.; Q 44:37; 50:14) are mentioned 
in close connection with Solomon and 
other persons and events of ancient bibli¬ 
cal times. In the case of Saba’, however, 
flooding that resulted from (the breaking 
of) the dam (sayl al-’arim Q 34:16 [the latter 
a south Arabian word]; see al-'arim), is 
mentioned as the cause of a devastating 
catastrophe that befell the Sabaeans and 
there can be no doubt that this was a refer¬ 
ence to an actual event that had taken 
place in the Yemen (q.v.) in recent memory. 
It has been suggested (Muller, Marib) that 
among several similar problems with the 
dam, the one referred to in the Qur’an 
“occurred only at the beginning of the sev¬ 
enth century.” If correct, this would put 
the event in the lifetime of Muhammad 
(see “d” below) and thus be something 
rather singular in the cycle of reported 
divine warnings from the past. On the 
other hand, the event connected with an 
elephant in sura 105, can, it seems, safely 
be connected to sixth-century southern 
Arabia, but it should be noted that the text 
of the Qur’an does not give any clear hint 
as to location or date and furnishes no ex¬ 
planatory details to confirm the historical 
context (see abraha; people of the 
elephant). Thus it is not surprising that 
even in this case, an attempt has been 


made to reinterpret it completely and 
divorce it from south Arabia (see De 
Premare, Les elephants). 

Much more prominent are events men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, and no doubt viewed 
as historical, concerning seemingly more 
northern peoples and areas of the Arabian 
peninsula that we are not able to locate 
precisely. The historical reality of some of 
these has been doubted, sometimes even to 
the extent of suggesting, without convinc¬ 
ing proof, that the names of Arabic proph¬ 
ets such as Salih (q.v.) and Hud (q.v.) were 
free inventions. The historicity of the 
Thamud (q.v.), however, is well attested, 
and assuming that the ashab al-hijr (q 15:80) 
are to be equated with them, they were 
presumably known as located around al- 
Hijr in northern Arabia (see hijr). The ‘Ad 
(q.v.) and “Iram (q.v.) of the columns” 

(q, 89:7) have so far remained historically 
less tangible. Many other figures that popu¬ 
late the qur’anic references to Arabia (e.g. 
ashab al-rass, see people of the ditch; 
ashab al-ayka, see people of the thicket) 
totally escape identification. In the Qur’an, 
their usual association with biblical figures 
would suggest a location in time of rather 
remote antiquity; nevertheless, they some¬ 
how give the impression of being close to 
Muhammad’s Arabian environment. 

However great our ignorance of details, 
it is obvious that the qur’anic vision of his¬ 
tory has fully succeeded in flawlessly incor¬ 
porating its post-biblical Arabian phase 
into the large picture of a succession of 
prophets and their rejection that was al¬ 
ways accompanied by devastating occur¬ 
rences. It is possible that attempts in this 
direction had already been made by Ara¬ 
bian residents belonging to earlier religious 
groups, but it seems more likely that this 
construction of an unbroken flow of his¬ 
tory from the earliest past down to the 
present time as well as the place of Mu¬ 


hammad was particular to the historical 
vision of the Qur’an. 

e. Contemporary history 
Muhammad saw himself as a crucial fig¬ 
ure in world history and, like the biblical 
prophets, keenly felt his responsibility to be 
an observer and arbiter of his society. The 
Qur’an therefore deals remarkably much 
with events concerning him personally 
and, to a very small extent, with historical 
happenings in more remote regions that 
took place in his time. Most contemporary 
events, however, are presented, as was ap¬ 
propriate in the context, in a form that, at 
least for us, is cryptic and makes their his¬ 
torical import hard to evaluate. The useful¬ 
ness of these references for modern histori¬ 
ans in reconstructing the actual biography 
of the Prophet is limited (see sir a and the 
qur’an). They have been correctly de¬ 
scribed as “obscure allusions” (Sellheim, 
Prophet, 38) and the possibility of accurate 
historical evaluation is now generally ap¬ 
proached with a skepticism that differs 
only in degree, as is made clear, for in¬ 
stance, by the works of Schoeler (Charak- 
ter und Authentie) and Rubin (The eye of the 
beholder). 

Apart from the somewhat uncertain 
assumption that events to the south of 
Mecca and Medina (q.v.) on which the 
Qur’an commented were contemporary 
(see “c” above), a larger historical context 
is mentioned expressly only in sura 30. 
Divine support for the nascent community 
of Muslims is said to be expected from the 
Byzantines (q.v.; al-Rum) gaining victory 
after their previous defeat. The unnamed 
enemy can safely be identified as the Per¬ 
sians, but another vocalization of the Ara¬ 
bic text could easily yield the opposite 
meaning that the Byzantines’ victory was 
followed by their later defeat. Either mean¬ 
ing could be fitted in the historical context 
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as it is known to us; the greater likelihood, 
however, is on the side of the former alter¬ 
native (Paret, Kommentar, 388). Be this as it 
may, the passage is a precious testimony to 
an awareness of events in the larger world 
outside Arabia and their integration in the 
Qur'an’s historical consciousness. 

Beyond allusions to events, references are 
found to a few individuals by name such as 
Zayd (q 33:37) and Muhammad himself 
(q, 47:2; 48:29) or by supposedly transpar¬ 
ent nicknames as Abu Lahab and his wife 
(q iii:i, 4). The qur’anic attestations of the 
names of certain localities, such as Mecca 
(also Umm al-qura or “this place”), Medina 
(Yathrib), and the battle (yawm) at Hunayn 
(q.v.; q 9:25 f.) are significant as giving a 
feel for the historical environment. De¬ 
scriptions of contemporary warfare (e.g. 
q 47:4, 35; see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; 
war) contribute further to clarifying the 
situation in which contemporary events 
took place. Past events serve frequently as a 
foil for what happens among Muhammad’s 
contemporaries, who unfortunately used 
the behavior of their forefathers as an ex¬ 
cuse for their own misdeeds (q 7:28; cf. also 
22:42 C); and certain individuals of the 
past such as Abraham and Moses are held 
up to them as guides and examples (imam, 
uswa), again with a conspicuous lack of 
success (q 2:104; 11:17; 33:21; 60:4, 6). The 
proper or improper conduct exhibited by 
women of the past such as the wives of 
Noah, Lot, and Pharaoh as well as Mary, 
the daughter of 'Imran (q.v.; q 66:12), is 
understood as being valid for the present 
(see women and the quR’AN). All of it sig¬ 
nificantly illuminates the extension of past 
world history to the present. 

f. The history of the future 
The predictability of the future course of 
history is an urgent concern for Muham¬ 
mad. Indeed, it is the true core of his 
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divine vocation. Full historical conscious¬ 
ness must take account of the future as it 
does of the past, although the succession of 
divine messengers has come to an end once 
and for all with the prophet Muhammad. 

There will be a day of judgment and an 
end to the world as hitherto known. To be¬ 
lieve in it is equivalent to the belief in God 
(q 2:8, 62; see faith; eschatology). As 
G od created the world, he will surely bring 
it back (q 21:104) after the end, the implica¬ 
tion being that this will be in another form 
of incarnation and inspiritization in har¬ 
mony with the known features of the after- 
fife. The events that will take place at the 
end are described colorfully and dramatic¬ 
ally, but no date of any kind is given. The 
end of the world has its “definite term” 

(ajal musamma). It may be near (q 33:63), 
but only God has knowledge about when it 
will occur (q 7:187; 79:42-46). A definite 
term, in fact, exists for everything in the 
world (q 14:10; 46:3). But on the last day, 
the sinners do not know how long they had 
stayed in their graves (q 20:102 f.; 30:55 £; 
see death and the dead), nor do those 
who were saved know with certainty the 
length of their stay on earth (q 23:112 f.). 
The time for the condemned to spend in 
hell (q.v.) may be described merely as 
“long years” ( ahqab , q 78:23), but, in gen¬ 
eral, a root indicating long lasting or eter¬ 
nal sojourn (kh-l-d, see eternity) is used 
to describe the final destination of human 
beings after resurrection (q.v.) in either 
paradise (q.v.) or hell (e.g. q 2:39, 81 £; see 
reward and punishment; destiny). 

The Qur’an’s historical vision and its influence on 

Muslim historiography 

It would seem futile to attempt establishing 
a connection between the techniques of 
Muslim historiography and the Qur’an, 
and this has not been seriously considered 
(Cahen, L’historiographie arabe, 133, 140). 


Th e forms of Muslim historical writing 
which largely determined its character did 
not have their model in the Qur’an. Even 
the question of how its view of history might 
have exercised a lasting influence on later 
historiography and, perhaps, given it its 
“interpretative framework” is rarely asked 
(Humphreys, Qur’anic myth, 274). The 
powerful historical consciousness embed¬ 
ded in the Qur’an, however, continued to 
live on and made itself felt throughout the 
work of Muslim historians. Since the 
Qur’an places an unmistakable emphasis 
on history and the historical process in 
describing and recommending to humans 
their necessary and appropriate behavior 
in the world, it is a fair assumption that the 
very fact of historiography becoming a 
conspicuous part of all Muslim intellectual 
activity had its origin or, at least, its ever¬ 
present stimulus, in the Qur’an. Islam has 
been rightly deemed a historical religion 
and one inherently favorable to the study 
of history in all its aspects. 

For the pre-Islamic history from the cre¬ 
ation of the world to the time of Muham¬ 
mad the information presented in the 
Qur’an inspired the contemplation of 
world history and offered suggestions as to 
how it might be pursued (Busse, Arabische 
Historiographie, 269) and remained basic 
for later historiography. It was elaborated 
in considerable length, and for the most 
part freely until more information from 
outside sources became available in the 
course of time. Universal history from the 
beginning to the present became a favored 
kind of historical writing, which at times 
was expanded to include the history of the 
future. One example, however, of Muslim 
historiography that goes against this trend 
towards the writing of universal history is 
the Tajarib al-umam of the fourth/tenth- 
century Miskawayh. This work deserves 
mention for its explicit rejection and 


omission of pre-Islamic history (and the 
Prophet’s biography), a rejection which is 
basically incompatible with the critical 
spirit of the true historian (Rosenthal, His¬ 
tory, 141 £). Miskawayh’s approach was 
evidently formed under the influence of 
intellectual developments that by his time 
had firmly established themselves in Mus¬ 
lim civilization but as a rule were unable 
to supplant the qur’anic tradition of world 
history. 

An unintended result of the qur’anic 
view of history has derived from its origi¬ 
nal Arabia-centrism that came through 
rather undiluted by the wider outlook (see 
above under “c”). In combination with 
other factors, it contributed to viewing 
Islam and understanding its history as fun¬ 
damentally unaffected by the larger world, 
and it tended to limit the principal concern 
of later historians to the history of the 
Muslim world. The treatment of any pre- 
Islamic history not within the Qur’an’s 
field of vision remained severely restricted. 
During Islamic times, non-Muslim history 
entered the historians’ purview only to a 
small extent, and mainly inasmuch as it 
had direct bearing on the Muslim condi¬ 
tion. However, since Islam expanded over 
a large part of the world, the scope of his¬ 
torical productivity did not fail to expand 

The Qur’an taught the importance, for 
better or worse, of the individual as the 
principal human agent in history. That 
helped to prepare the soil for the tremen¬ 
dous growth of biography, one of the glo¬ 
ries of Muslim historiography. An indis¬ 
pensable catalyst in this process was the 
desire to find an explanation for historical 
and autobiographical allusions and to re¬ 
construct the biography of the Prophet as 
the model for all humanity and the source 
of the rapidly developing religion. All of 
this naturally required recourse to relent- 
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less interpretation of the text and an accu¬ 
mulation of additional material that could 
be accomplished only with the help of the 
scholarly disciplines that became known as 
tqfsir and hadlth. Nothing, however, con¬ 
tributed more and in more diverse ways to 
arousing a lasting interest in history than 
biography, and it clearly provided the ear¬ 
liest products of historical writing in Ara¬ 
bic, before further concerns took over to 
make biography still more essential as a 
subject of historiography. 

The admission of miraculous happenings 
into the historical process may be consid¬ 
ered a minor result of the qur’anic view of 
history. That it remained sporadic and re¬ 
stricted to certain items, is remarkable 
mainly if compared to Christian histori¬ 
ography. Other concepts that lived on and 
could not be entirely discarded by later his¬ 
torians, for instance, were the possibility of 
a different time scale for remote historical 
events and of longevity in human beings. 
Longevity was suggested by Noah’s life 
span (see above under “a”); nothing, how¬ 
ever, is said about longevity in connection 
with the sage of the past named Luqman 
(q.v.; Q_ 31:12 f.; cf. Heller and Stillman, 
Lukman). At any rate, the belief in the 
historical existence of extraordinarily long- 
lived individuals soon ceased to be of inter¬ 
est to historians and became more of a lit¬ 
erary subject. 

While the Qur’an set such lines of 
thought and provided some basic material 
for the labors of future historians, without 
doubt the most profound impact of the 
qur’anic view of history has been its stress 
on history as an example or lesson (’ibra), 
most clearly stated at the end of Q, 12 
“Joseph” (Surat Yusuf; q 12:111). Historical 
information is not only educational but it is 
also consummate wisdom ( muzdajarun hik- 
matun balighatun, q 54:4-5); no distinction in 
this respect can be made between past and 
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contemporary history (q 59:2). The useful¬ 
ness of history and the need to learn from 
it constitute a persistent theme of all Mus¬ 
lim historians. The recognition of history 
as an infallible guide to how human beings 
ought, or ought not, to behave and act jus¬ 
tifies and legitimizes their work. They gen¬ 
erally assume that the preoccupation with 
history has no other acceptable purpose 
and useful effect. ‘Ibar, as the plural of ‘ibra, 
may eventually appear in the titles of his¬ 
torical works such as al-Dhahabl’s (d. 748/ 
1348) al- ‘ Ibarft khabar man ghabar (“The les¬ 
sons of the reports of those who have 
passed away”), a strictly annalistic history 
from Muhammad to the time of the au¬ 
thor. Significandy, the more systematic¬ 
ally conceived history of Ibn Khaldun 
(732-808/1332-1406) bears the overarching 
title of Kitab al-Tbar (“Book of lessons”). 
The occupation with history and histori¬ 
ography as providing lessons for life and 
actions must be reckoned among the im¬ 
portant gifts of the Qur’an to the intellec¬ 
tual development of Islam. 

Franz Rosenthal 
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Hizb Allah/Shaytan see parties and 


Holy Land see sanctity and the 

SACRED; JERUSALEM 

Holy Places see sanctity and the 
sacred; house, domestic and divine 

Holy Spirit 

An agency of divine action or communica¬ 
tion. The Arabic phrase ruh al-qudus, as it 
appears in the Qur’an, is regularly inter¬ 
preted by translators to mean the ‘holy 
spirit,’ or the ‘spirit of holiness.’ The 
phrase occurs four times in the Qur’an. In 
three of the four occurrences the text says 
that God “strengthened” (ayyadna.hu) Jesus 
(q.v.), son of Mary (q.v.), by the holy spirit 
(q, 2:87, 253; 5:110); in the fourth instance 
the holy spirit is identified as the one who 
has brought down the truth (q.v.) from God 
to his prophet (q 16:102). This apparent 
personal identity of the holy spirit in the 
latter passage has prompted some Muslim 
commentators to identify the holy spirit 
by whom God ‘strengthened’Jesus with 
Gabriel (q.v.), the traditional, angelic 
bearer of God’s messages in the scriptures 
(see book; scripture and the qur’an). 
For others the holy spirit in these passages 
is said to be identical with the created spirit 
from God, identified elsewhere in the 
Qur’an as the agency by which God enliv¬ 
ened Adam (e.g. Q 15:29; see adam and 
eve), made Mary pregnant with Jesus 
(q, 21:91), and inspired the angels (see 
angel) and the prophets (e.g. Q, 17:85; see 
prophets and prophethood). To empha¬ 
size the created nature of this gift of God’s 
beneficence, and in an effort to avoid theo¬ 
logical misunderstanding, some modern 
interpreters of the Qur’an prefer to trans¬ 
late the phrase ruh al-qudus not with the 
usual ‘holy spirit,’ but with periphrastic 
expressions such as ‘God’s holy bounty,’ 
or even ‘the blessed word of God.’ 


FACTIONS 
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Philologically the Arabic phrase ruh al- 
qudus is cognate with the Syriac expression 
ruha d-qudsha, used in Christian Aramaic 
texts as the name of the third person of 
the Christian Trinity (q.v.): Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit (see foreign vocabu¬ 
lary). On the assumption that the purpose 
of the revelation in the Qur’an is at least in 
part to correct what it presents as the ex¬ 
cesses in the religious claims of the earlier 
People of the Book (q.v.; cf. e.g. q 4:171), 
and further assuming that Christian doc¬ 
trines in their Syriac expression historically 
lay within the purview of the Qur’an, one 
might see a corrective, even a polemical in¬ 
tent in the Qur’an’s use of the phrase ruh 
al-qudus in the three passages cited above in 
which the text says that God ‘strengthened’ 
Jesus with the holy spirit (see polemic and 

POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; SYRIAC AND THE 

Qur’an). Correlatively, the fourth text 
(q 16:102) implicitly claims a comparable 
role for the holy spirit in the prophetic 
career of Muhammad, i.e. to bring the 
truth from God to him. 

In the light of these considerations, it 
seems particularly apt to render ruh al-qudus 
as ‘holy spirit,’ assuming that in fact the 
Qur’an intends to speak in these four pas¬ 
sages of the same Holy Spirit as the one of 
whom the Christians speak. In these pas¬ 
sages, as well as in other places in the sa¬ 
cred text, however, the Qur’an’s intention 
may be seen to be at least partially correc¬ 
tive, and critical of the deifying language 
used by the earlier People of the Book in 
regard to the Holy Spirit. 

In one particularly significant passage the 
Qur’an says that Jesus, son of Mary, is 
himself a “spirit” (q.v.; ruhun) from God 
(q 4:171). According to a number of Mus¬ 
lim commentators this identification de¬ 
rives from the fact that, according to the 
Qur’an’s teaching, Mary became pregnant 
with Jesus, not by means of any human in¬ 
tervention, but miraculously, by reason of 


the fact that God ‘breathed’ of his spirit 
into her (q 21:91). Jesus, so conceived, and 
as a ‘spirit’ from God, is nevertheless, ac¬ 
cording to the Qur’an, like Adam, a crea¬ 
ture (cf. q 3:59; see creation). Here, too, 
the Qur’an’s critique of current Christian 
teaching is apparent. 

There are at least another sixteen places 
in the Qur’an where the “spirit” (ruh) is 
mentioned without the qualification deriv¬ 
ing from its association with the noun 
“holiness” (al-qudus), in the sense of Holy 
Spirit. From a consideration of these pas¬ 
sages one acquires a fuller understanding 
of the Islamic conception of God’s spirit as 
a created agency by means of which God 
communicates with angels and men. In five 
instances the text speaks of the ‘spirit’ in 
conjunction with God’s “bidding” (amr), 
suggesting that the spirit comes at God’s 
bidding (cf. e.g. q 17:85) upon whomever 
he wills of his servant creatures to bring a 
warning (q.v.) to humankind (cf. e.g. 
q 40:15). The angels play a role in bringing 
down the spirit at God’s bidding (cf. 
q 16:2). The spirit and the angels are pres¬ 
ent together, always ready to do God’s bid¬ 
ding (q 70:4; 78:38), and they were there on 
the Night of Power (q.v.; q 97:4). A ‘spirit’ 
from God is parallel with “his word” (kali- 
matuhu) in Jesus, son of Mary (q 4:171; see 
word of god). In the case of Muham¬ 
mad, the Qur’an says that it was “the faith¬ 
ful spirit” (al-ruh al-amin) that was bringing 
the revelation down onto his heart (q.v.) so 
that he would become one of those to 
bring a warning (q 26:192-4) from God to 
humankind. The characterization of the 
spirit as ‘faithful’ here highlights its crea- 
turely status in the qur’anic view. Finally, 
from this same perspective, when God sent 
his spirit to Mary, the Qur’an says that it 
appeared to her in the form of a well- 
formed man (q 19:17). 

Since the Qur’an often mentions the 
spirit in connection with the angels, some 
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Muslim commentators have speculated 
that the spirit is itself angelic in nature; 
others have wondered if the spirit is not 
the very content of the divine revelation. 

A number of western, scholarly discussions 
of the role of the spirit in the Qur’an call 
attention to the numerous verbal parallels 
in the discourse one can find between what 
is said of the spirit in the Qur’an and what 
is said of the spirit of God in the Bible and 
in extra-biblical, Jewish and Christian liter¬ 
ature, especially in Aramaic/Syriac texts. 
These references in turn call attention to 
the high level of intertextuallity to be dis¬ 
cerned in what the Qur’an says of the 
spirit, which consequently heighten the 
reader’s awareness of the interreligious 
dimension of the Qur’an’s intention, au¬ 
thoritatively to critique the doctrines of 
the earlier communities of the People of 
the Book about God’s spirit. 

Sidney H. Griffith 
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Holy War see jihad; expeditions and 

BATTLES 


Homosexuality 

Sexual attraction towards one of the same 
sex. References to homosexuality in the 
Qur’an are few and oblique, and have been 
subject to considerable controversy in the 
exegetical and legal traditions. The subject 


is most directly addressed in the context of 
the story of the prophet Lot (q.v.), in which 
the men of his people are reproached for 
pursuing sexual behavior with men instead 
of women; such acts are labeled an abomi¬ 
nation. Some commentators have found 
another condemnation of homosexual ac¬ 
tivity in two difficult verses (q_ 4:15-6) more 
usually interpreted as referring to hetero¬ 
sexual fornication (see adultery and 
fornication). In addition, the youths who 
are described as cupbearers (see cups and 
vessels) in paradise (q.v.) have occasionally 
been understood as providing homosexual 
pleasures for its male denizens. 

The people of Lot 

The qur’anic accounts of the visit of God’s 
messengers to Lot, the inhabitants’ de¬ 
mand for (sexual) access to them, and the 
subsequent destruction of the city by a rain 
of fire (see punishment stories) conform 
in the aggregate rather closely to the nar¬ 
rative in Genesis 18:16-19:29. Only once is 
it said explicitly that the men of the city 
“solicited his guests of him” (cj 54:37, 
rawaduhu ‘an dayfihi, a phrase paralleling 
that employed at Q, 12:23 for the attempted 
seduction of Joseph [q.v.]), but in four 
other passages (q, 7:81; 27:55; cf. 26:165-6; 
29:29) they are accused more generally of 
“coming with lust (shahwa)” to men (or 
males) instead of women (or their wives), 
an abomination (fahisha) said to be unpre¬ 
cedented in the history of the world 
(q, 7:80; 29:28). Among the later exegetes 
and authors in the “stories of the proph¬ 
ets” genre, who augmented the story with 
many vivid details, there was general 
agreement that the sin alluded to was anal 
intercourse between males; but neither the 
Qur’an nor a series of more explicit but 
poorly attested prophetic hadith allowed 
jurisprudents to reach any consensus on 
either its severity or the appropriate pen- 
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alty for those who committed it, determi¬ 
nations of the latter ranging from purely 
discretionary punishment (ta’fir) to death 
(see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; LAW 
AND THE QUR’AN). 

Quran 4:15-6 

The first of these two verses specifies that 
women found guilty of “abomination” 
(jahisha) are to be confined in their houses 
until death or until God “provides a way 
for them”; the second verse prescribes for 
“two” (grammatically, either two men or a 
man and a woman) who commit the same 
offense an unspecified “chastisement” 
(ddhuhumd), unless they repent. Most exe- 
getes believe that both verses refer to illicit 
heterosexual relations (find) and resolve 
the grammatical and logical complications 
in various ways; a minority view, however, 
first attributed to the Mu'tazili (see mu'ta- 
zilis) exegete Abu Muslim al-Isfaham 
(d. 322/934), would understand them as 
condemning, respectively, female and male 
homosexual relations. Mentioned only to 
be rejected throughout the medieval litera¬ 
ture, this view has enjoyed more favor in 
modern times, notably in the works of 
Rashid Rida (1865-1935) and Sayyid Qutb 
(1906-66). 

The youths of paradise 
Qur’anic descriptions of paradise refer 
twice to “immortal boys” ( wildan mukhal- 
ladun, q 56:17; 76:19) and once to “young 
men” ( ghilman, <4 52:24) as attending the 
blessed as cupbearers. The exegetical liter¬ 
ature never imputes a homosexual function 
to these figures, but literary works occa¬ 
sionally do so, mostly humorously, and 
some later legal texts discuss it seriously, 
usually drawing an analogy with the wine 
(see intoxicants) they serve — permitted 
in paradise although forbidden in this 
world — as well as with the less ambiguous 


female houris (q.v.; see also sex and 
sexuality; gender). 

Everett K. Rowson 
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Honesty see virtues and vices; lie 


Honey 

Sweet viscous material produced by bees 
out of the nectar of flowers. Honey f'asal) 
appears only once in the Qur’an (q 47:15), 
in a description of paradise (q.v.) through 
which run rivers of the purest water (q.v.), 
milk (q.v.), wine (see intoxicants) and 
honey. Additionally, in a second passage 
(q, 16:69, Surat al-Nahl, “The Bee”), God 
inspired the bee to build homes in the 
mountains and trees and to feed on every 
kind of fruit, for from its belly would come 
a syrup of varied hues, “a cure for 
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humankind” (see animal life; food and 
drink; illness and health). 

In the hadith literature (see hadith 
and the cjur’an), one account from the 
Prophet recorded by Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855), states that the celestial river of 
honey emerges from a sea of honey as each 
of the other rivers flows forth from a sea of 
its own kind (Musnad, xv, 112-3, no. 19935; 
see cosmology); in another account, these 
rivers are said to spring from a mountain 
of musk. Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1372) stresses 
the unimaginable purity of the rivers, for 
the honey river does not come from the 
bellies of bees, nor the river of wine from 
grapes that must be trodden on by the feet 
of man. Honey also appears in an “other¬ 
worldly” context in traditions on the ascen¬ 
sion (q.v.) of the Prophet into the seven 
heavens (see heaven and sky); al-Bukhan 
(d. 256/870) preserves the account from 
Anas b. Malik (d. 179/795) that Muham¬ 
mad was offered three cups, one each of 
milk, honey and wine and he selected the 
first to drink. He was then told that he had 
chosen the sound path for himself and his 
people (Bukhari, Sahih, iv, 33). 

The allusion to honey in the second qur- 
’anic passage became well known in sub¬ 
sequent Arabic literature owing to its 
stated power to cure. For example, in the 
digest of 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Habib (d. 238/ 
853), which combines both prophetic and 
Galenic medical features, a number of 
cures using honey are mentioned. He cites 
one saying attributed to the Prophet that 
“there is no better remedy for people than 
cupping and drinking honey.” Ibn Habib 
also includes the famous “medical” tradi¬ 
tion in which a man seeks the Prophet’s 
advice for his son’s strong stomach pains. 
Three times the man attempts to give his 
son honey to drink without success until 
the Prophet observes that the problem is 
with the boy’s stomach, not the cure, for 
honey is one of God’s remedies (cf. 


Bukhari, Sahih, iv, 51; Taban, TqfsTr, xiv, 141 
ad Q, 16:69). Ibn Kathlr uses this tradition 
in his own commentary to correct the view 
of al-Tabari (d. 310/923) that the phrase 
“a cure for humankind” refers to the Qur¬ 
’an; it is strictly true, concedes Ibn Kathlr, 
that the Qur’an is a cure (see Q 17:82 “We 
reveal of the Qur’an that which is a heal¬ 
ing and mercy for believers”) but in 
Q 16:69, the reference is clearly to honey 
(Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir. iv, 501-2 ad Q, 16:69). Ibn 
Maja cites the tradition that the Prophet 
once said, “You have two cures, in honey 
and the Qur’an” ( Sunan, ii, 1142, no. 3452). 
The same traditionist preserves the Proph¬ 
et’s view that no great affliction will befall 
anyone who takes honey three mornings 
every month. In al-Bukharl’s chapter on 
medical traditions, the dish talbina, made of 
cereal, honey and milk, was said by the 
Prophet to soothe a sick person’s heart 
[Sahih, iv, 52); A’isha (see ‘a’isha bint abi 
bakr) thought it a disagreeable food, but 
nevertheless useful. A’isha is also the 
source of information on a Yemeni honey 
based beverage, bit', which was evidently 
alcoholic, as the Prophet decreed that 
“every inebriating drink is forbidden.” 

In both the prophetic and Galenic divi¬ 
sions of the Islamic medical tradition, 
honey’s medicinal value is fully acknowl¬ 
edged. The partially preserved medical 
work on dietetics of Muhammad b. 

Ahmad al-Tamlml (d. late fourth/tenth 
century) contains an interesting section on 
honey and sugar, the former sweetening 
substance known in the Middle East from 
antiquity. Honey is said to have greater 
merits as a drug than as nourishment, is 
hot and dry in the second degree, and at¬ 
tains its best quality as spring-honey pro¬ 
duced from absinthe or wormwood which 
most effectively clears obstructions in the 
liver and kidney (Marin and Waines, The 
balanced way). The later work on prophe¬ 
tic medicine by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
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(d. 774/1372) reflects the essentials of the 
Galenic data with the addition of prophe¬ 
tic traditions and the advice that wild 
honey is better than domestic honey, a 
view based directly upon (4 16:69 {ad-Eibb 
al-nabawi, 71-4, 286-7). In the medieval 
culinary tradition, honey was used in main 
dishes of meat and vegetable — often to 
offset the acidity of vinegar — in sweets 
together with sugar, and in well known 
“home remedies” such as stomachic 
(jawarish), the electuary (ma‘jun) and the 
classical oxymel or sakanjabin (see also 

MEDICINE AND THE QUR’AN). 

David Waines 
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Honey of Paradise see honey; 

PARADISE 


Honor 

Esteem due or paid to worth; manifesta¬ 
tion of respect, or the good reputation 
which merits such respect. Several Arabic 
terms convey or assume this key qur’anic 
concept. The root ’~z~Z may denote the 
honor that ensues from the possession of 
power and strength; thus God is al-'Aztz 
(e.g. Q. 36:5) as is Joseph’s (q.v.) patron in 
Egypt (q.v.; Q 12:30). The root k-r-m may 


imply an honor expressed by generosity 
(see gift-giving; virtues and vices), so 
that Q, 17:70, karramnd bam adam, may be 
translated as “We have honored Adam’s 
(see adam and eve) progeny.” God’s pro¬ 
vision (rizq) and reward (ajr) are often 
kaiim (cf. q 89:15; see blessing), signifying 
generosity and implying honor to both 
giver and recipient. The Qur’an itself is 
kanm (q 56:77) as were the dwellings of 
the Egyptians ( rnaqdrn kanm, Q 44:26). The 
participle mukram is best translated as 
“honored,” as at Q 36:27: “God has set 
me among the mukramin,” and Q 51:24, 
which applies the same word to Abra¬ 
ham’s (q.v.) guests. A third root is w-fy, 
with the primary sense of “fulfillment,” 
the fourth derived form of which may be 
rendered as “honoring” in such phrases as 
“he who honors his pledge” ( man awjd bi- 
‘ahdihi, Q 3:76; cf. 2:40; see oaths and 
promises; covenant; breaking trusts 
and contracts). Hebrew parallels are 
scarce — Arabic cognates of the root 
k-b-d (cf. Exod 20:12) do not connote 
honor — the most significant exception 
being s-d-q, whose resonance of “faithful¬ 
ness” and “righteousness” (cf. fdaqa in the 
Hebrew Bible) appears in the Qur’an. The 
roots '-r-d, h-s-b and sh-r-f have early attes¬ 
tations, but are not used in the Qur’an in 
this sense. Finally, the concept of honoring 
one’s parents (q.v.) is conveyed through the 
triliteral root h-s-n (ihsan ), Q 2:83; 4:36; 
6:151; 46:15) or b-r-r (“dutiful,” Q 19:14, 32; 
see family; kinship). 

The Qur’an’s engagement with a tribal 
nomadic context (see tribes and clans; 
nomads) deeply infused with honor codes 
is reflected in a simultaneous affirmation 
and interrogation of pagan Arab concepts 
(see pre-islamic Arabia and the 
qur’an). Al-A‘sha, a contemporary of the 
Prophet, supplied in his panegyric to the 
sixth-centuryJewish-Arab poet al- 
Samaw’al a catalogue of honor-virtues 
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with clear qur’anic parallels. The hero’s 
father was “the most faithful of them in 
keeping his promise” (awjahum ‘ahdan), de¬ 
fended those to whom he had given protec¬ 
tion (q.v.), was as generous as a rain-cloud, 
and would not sell his honor (makruma) to 
acquire dishonor {far, Jones, Early Arabic 
poetry, 158, 161, 163). This honor-code is de¬ 
fined in terms of individual virtues which 
the Qur’an partially accepts. Rejected, 
however, are forms of boastful extrava¬ 
gance (tabdhir; see Izutsu, Structure, 69; cf. 

Q, 17:26; see boast), and ritual revenge 
(Stetkevych, Ritha’; abolished by qisas and 
forgiveness, q 42:40; see blood money; 
retaliation). Collective, tribal honor (e.g. 
Mufaddaliyyat, 613, 636) is implicitly criti¬ 
cized (a 49:13). 

The Qur’an identifies a sense of false 
honor as an obstacle to faith (q.v.); loyalty 
to ancestral ways and gods (see idols and 
images) is clearly figured as a sense of mis¬ 
placed honor (Goldziher, Muslim studies, i, 
18-g; see south arabia, religion in 
pre-islamic). Q, 25:60 condemns pagans 
who refuse to prostrate to God (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; BOWING AND 

prostration); the Quraysh (q.v.) elders 
who expected an exemption from this duty 
are presumably among those condemned 
(Tottoli, Muslim attitudes, 17, 19-20). Like¬ 
wise, “ 'izza takes [a mundjiq — a hypocrite; 
see hypocrites and hypocrisy] into sin” 
when summoned to piety (q.v.; q 2:206; cf. 
Tabari, Tafsir, iv, 245). 

In sum, it may be said that while ac¬ 
knowledging some virtues, the Qur’an 
effects a revolution in Arab mores by re¬ 
defining honor as a heroic, self-denying 
loyalty to God (q 49:13; see islam) and to 
the believers (q 3:140; Bravmann, Spirit¬ 
ual background, 69; see belief and un¬ 
belief), rather than to the tribe (see 
ethics and the quR’AN; brother and 
brotherhood), 

Timothy Winter 
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Hoopoe see ANIMAL LIFE 

Hope 

Desire or expectation of obtaining what is 
desired; also trust that a promise or event 
will come to pass. In the Qur’an, the term 
is represented in Arabic by the following 
roots: r-j-w (twenty-six times), t-m-’ (twelve 
times) and ‘-m-l (two times). The sense of 
the term, of course, varies with the con¬ 
text. For example, the root ’-m-l is used 
both in the sense of a delusional hope in 
opposition to the will of God (q 15:3) and 
in the sense of the hope of reward to be 
had from the performance of good deeds 
(q.v.; q 18:46). T-m-‘ is used diversely, as 
hope for forgiveness (q.v.; q 26:51, 82), the 
desire to be admitted to paradise (q.v.; 
q7:46; 70:38; cf. q 5:84, where the desire is 
to be placed among the good people, al- 
qawm al-salihm), as a longing for God 
alongside the fear (q.v.) of God ( khawfan 
wa-tama’an, q 7:56; 30:24; 32:16; this com¬ 
plex is most likely meant as a fear of God’s 
punishment and longing for his reward in 
the life to come; cf. q 17:57), but also as a 
deviant hope (e.g. the hope of slandering 
the wives of the Prophet [q.v.], q 33:32). 
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The richest dimensions of the semantic 
field of hope are found in r-j-w in its con¬ 
veyance of the deep longing of the human 
heart (q.v.) for God’s mercy (q.v.; e.g. 

£ 71 : 13 ) and support in time of trial (q.v.; 
e.g. Q, 4 : 104 ). This can also mean longing 
for God’s reward for a life spent in pursuit 
of good deeds (q, 18 : 110 ; see reward and 
punishment) and, of course, the eschato¬ 
logical encounter with the living God at 
the end of time (q, 29 : 5 ; see eschato¬ 
logy). In all of this, one cannot underesti¬ 
mate the qur’anic insistence on hope in 
God’s mercy ( 0 , 39 : 9 ; 2 : 218 ) and justice (e.g. 
0 , 60 : 6 ; see justice and injustice) at the 
end of time (see last judgment). It is in 
this sense that the believer’s relation with 
God (see belief and unbelief), i.e. salva¬ 
tion (q.v.), can be expressed as intimately 
linked with, if not actually dependent 
upon, one’s hope in the almighty (q. 10 : 7 ). 

It is in this connection that those who de¬ 
mand other than what God bestows upon 
them, i.e. who do not accept God’s ways 
but try to advance their own agenda, are 
considered bereft of hope in any final en¬ 
counter with God (c> 10:15; 25:21; cf. 45:14). 
More specifically, there are those who be¬ 
lieve in no final day of reckoning or resur¬ 
rection (q.v.) at all (q, 25:40; 78:27). Thus, 
Shu'ayb (q.v.) urges the people of Midian 
(q.v.) to have hope, i.e. to believe, in the fi¬ 
nal day ( wa-rju l-yawma l-akhira, Q, 29:36). 

It is, then, an orientation of hope, not as a 
general longing for God, but as an expecta¬ 
tion of final judgment, that determines 
one’s moral character in this life (see 
ethics and the qur’an). Indeed, the con¬ 
nection is made explicitly at Q 35:29 be¬ 
tween the pious life and the expectation of 
prosperity (tijara, literally “commerce”). 

In sum, the qur’anic conception of hope 
is very much the essence of both faith (q.v.) 
and the moral order. Hope means mes¬ 
sianic aspirations, in the sense of hope in 
the final reign of God, but also the expec¬ 
tation of a daily moral order. It is in that 


sense that hope is used to define the char¬ 
acter of Abraham (q.v.), the archetype of 
Muslim belief (see hanif): “There was in¬ 
deed in them [i.e. Abraham and those who 
were with him] an excellent model for you 
to follow, for those whose hope is in God 
and the last day...” (q, 60:6; cf. 71:13 where 
it is Noah [q.v.] whose people are warned 
about their failure to have hope). This as¬ 
sociation of the prophetic model (see 
prophets and prophethood) and hope 
culminates, for the Muslim believer, in the 
prophet Muhammad (q.v.): “You have in¬ 
deed in the messenger [q.v.] of God an ex¬ 
cellent model for those who hope in God 
and the final day and who remember God” 
(a 33:2!)- 

Sheila McDonough 
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Hospitality and Courtesy 

Conventions of generosity, favor and re¬ 
spect to be observed while receiving and 
entertaining guests or in social relations in 
general. Although the Qur’an places a 
great deal of stress on the need to be chari¬ 
table to the poor (see poverty and the 
poor; almsgiving), the enormous empha¬ 
sis on hospitality in Islamic culture seems 
to be derived from pre-Islamic Arab values 
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(see arabs; pre-islamic Arabia and the 
qur’an) and draws its greatest validation in 
hadlth (see hadith and the qur’an), 
where it is seen as an integral part of faith 
(q.v.). The practice of courtesy is enjoined 
in the Qur’an and has received full elabo¬ 
ration in the Sufi tradition as a method of 
purification as well as a way of life (see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN). 

Hospitality in the Qur’an and hadith 
The offering of hospitality was deeply 
rooted in the value structure of Arab soci¬ 
ety before Islam and continues to be im¬ 
portant in Muslim society. The concept of 
“manliness” (muruwwa), as an emblem of 
one’s sense of honor (q.v.) was embodied in 
a constellation of values that denoted the 
highest ethical standards of pre-Islamic 
Arab society and especially included lavish 
generosity and hospitality. The harshness 
of the desert environment and the serious 
risk of bodily harm encountered when 
traveling without the protection (q.v.) of 
one’s tribe (see tribes and clans; clients 
and clientage) were mitigated by the 
common courtesy of offering any traveler 
hospitality for at least three days. It is evi¬ 
dent from even a cursory reading of the 
Qur’an that stinginess, hoarding and ignor¬ 
ing the needs of the poor were considered 
major moral flaws (q 69:34; 74:44; 89:18; 
107:1-7; see ethics and the qur’an; evil 
deeds; orphans). The Qur’an speaks re¬ 
peatedly of the need to be generous and to 
give charity (where the root is n-f-q or s-d-q, 
Q 2:215, 274, 280; 13:22; 22:35; 35:29; 57:7; 
58:12; 76:8; 90:14-6), preferably in secret 
(q 2:271; 4:38; see modesty). Finally, in the 
Medinan period (see chronology and 
the qur’an) the institution of almsgiving 
(q.v.; zakat) guaranteed some provision for 
the poor and wayfarers (q 2:273; 9:60). 
Feeding a poor person is also offered as a 
means of expiation for failing to observe 
religious obligations (q 2:184, 196; 5:89, 95; 


58:4) and providing food for the poor be¬ 
came an integral part of the observance of 
the major Muslim feast days (see festivals 
and commemorative days), the breaking 
of the Ramadan (q.v.) fast (Bukhari, Sahih, 
318-20; see fasting) and the sacrifice (q.v.) 
during the pilgrimage (q.v.; Q 22:28). 

The Qur’an has little to say about the 
broader practice of hospitality — inviting 
and providing for the needs of guests — or 
the elaborate practices of courtesy for 
which Muslim societies are often famous. 
This gap is largely filled by hadlth and the 
sayings of eminent early Muslims, who ex¬ 
tolled the offering of hospitality and the 
practice of courtesy, making them integral 
parts of the religion. When asked about 
“the best part of Islam,” the Prophet is 
said to have replied, “Offering food and 
extending the greeting of peace ftut’im al- 
ta'am wa-taqra’al-salam) to those you know 
and those you do not know” (Bukhari, 
Sahih, 16, no. 12). Asked about the meaning 
of a “righteous pilgrimage” (hajj mabrur), 
he replied, “Offering food and speaking 
kindly” ( it’am al-ta’am wa-tib al-kalam; Gha¬ 
zall, Ihya’, ii, 16). The Prophet is quoted as 
saying, “The angels do not cease to pray 
for blessings on any one of you as long as 
his table is laid out, until it is taken up” 
(Ghazall, Ihya’, ii, 11; see angel). Among 
the many sayings of pious early Muslims is 
one from the Prophet’s grandson, al-Hasan 
(d. 49/669-70): “A man will have to give an 
account for every expenditure he makes for 
himself, his parents, and those in his 
charge, except what he spends on food for 
his brothers, for God is too shy to ask 
about that.” Although the Qur’an stipu¬ 
lates that God has determined the fife-span 
of each individual, Ja'far b. Muhammad 
assures us that God does not count the 
time one is at table with his “brothers,” 
so one should prolong such gatherings 
(Ghazall, Ihya ’ ii, 11; see brother and 
brotherhood). 
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The book on eating in al-Ghazali’s (d. 
505/1 hi) encyclopaedic work, Ihya’ ‘ulum 
al-dm, “Revival of the religious sciences” 
(trans. Bousquet, 109-13), contains a large 
number of hadlths and sayings (akhbdr) 
that encourage hospitality and provide 
guidelines for all aspects of this etiquette: 
issuing invitations, accepting invitations, 
the manner of eating and ending the gath¬ 
ering. It is noteworthy that al-Ghazall’s 
work, though Sufi in orientation, devotes 
far more space to the virtues of offering 
food and the etiquette of offering and re¬ 
ceiving it, than to the virtues of fasting, a 
practice often associated with Sufism. In¬ 
deed, al-Ghazali says that one should not 
refuse an invitation to eat because one is 
fasting, and that one’s reward for making a 
brother happy by accepting hospitality will 
be greater than the reward obtained by 
fasting (Ihya’, ii, 18). Typical among the 
many hadiths he cites are these: “There is 
no good in one who does not offer hospi¬ 
tality” {Ihya’, ii, 16); “among the things 
which expiate sins and increase in rank are 
offering food and praying at night while 
people are sleeping” (ibid.). A person 
should not deliberately show up at a per¬ 
son’s house at meal time, but if he is of¬ 
fered food and senses that the host really 
does want him to eat, he should stay. If, 
however, he senses that the host is offering 
food out of a sense of obligation, despite 
his reluctance, the visitor should not eat 
(Ghazali, Ihya,’, ii, 12). The host obtains a 
spiritual reward through hospitality, and it 
became the practice of the early Muslims 
to be hospitable. Indeed, al-Ghazall says, if 
the owner of the house is absent but you 
are sure he would be happy if you ate, go 
ahead and eat, for that is the way of the 
pious ancestors {Ihya’, ii, 13). 

A host should not burden himself by go¬ 
ing into debt in order to offer food to his 
guests (Ghazali, Ihya’, ii, 14) — although in 
fact many do exactly that, so ingrained is 


the offering of hospitality in cultural mo¬ 
res. A hagiographic account of Shaykh 
Ahmad Ridwan of Egypt (d. 1387/1967) 
says: “The people knew no one equal to 
him in generosity in his day... He gave like 
one who has no fear of poverty, from all 
the wealth, food or clothing that God gave 
him” (Ridwan, Nafahat, 12). This reflects a 
description of the Prophet himself, whose 
generosity to even the most rude and de¬ 
manding nomads (q.v.) prompted one man 
to urge his tribesmen to become Muslims: 
“For Muhammad gives like one who has 
no fear of poverty” (Muslim, Sahih, 1242, 
no. 5728). 

There are stipulations concerning the 
type of person to whom hospitality should 
be extended. A person should invite only 
righteous people to share his food: “Feed¬ 
ing a pious man strengthens him for obedi¬ 
ence, but feeding a depraved man strength¬ 
ens him for depravity,” while a hadlth 
relates that it is wicked to invite only the 
rich (Ghazali, Ihya’, ii, 17). Conversely, ac¬ 
ceptance of an invitation should not take 
into account the wealth of the host. Al- 
Ghazali tells us that al-Hasan once greeted 
some people who were eating scraps in the 
road, and they invited him to join them. 

He agreed, in order not to be proud (see 
arrogance), and later returned the cour¬ 
tesy by inviting them to a fine meal (ibid.). 
Al-Ghazall’s injunctions on eating and 
drinking include so many prayers and rules 
of etiquette that meals are literally trans¬ 
formed into religious rituals. 

Hospitality in Sufi life 

Drawing upon qur’anic concepts of God’s 
generosity, early Sufis cultivated an attitude 
of absolute dependence on God and an ex¬ 
pectation that he would provide for all 
their needs; in consequence, they often re¬ 
frained from asking others for food. They 
were also deeply suspicious that food of¬ 
fered by others could be “doubtful,” that is, 
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obtained through possibly illicit means or 
paid for with money earned in a dubious 
fashion (see economics). Al-Hujwlrl (d. 
465/1072) and al-Ghazah cautioned that a 
Sufi should never accept the food of a rich 
man (Hujwln, Kashf, 349; Ghazali, Ihya, ii, 
16-7, 18-9). Muhammad Ahmad Ridwan, 
father of the previously-mentioned Ahmad 
Ridwan, demonstrated the continuity of 
this early attitude when he refused to go to 
the homes of government officials and de¬ 
clined to accept invitations to eat, caution¬ 
ing that “most food these days is doubtful” 
(Ridwan, al-Nafaha, 104). In contrast, the 
giving of hospitality became an integral 
part of Sufi practice. Al-Hujwln details the 
regulations for residents of a Sufi convent 
(khanqah) and requirements of offering hos¬ 
pitality to traveling Sufis and, for the trav¬ 
eler, of receiving such hospitality ( Kashf, 
341-7). In the Sufi gatherings of modern 
Egypt, centers for devotion, spiritual re¬ 
treats, and hospitality, the importance of 
offering food to travelers is reflected in the 
enormous concrete tables that are some¬ 
times built into the very floors and are able 
to accommodate one hundred diners at a 
single sitting (Hoffman, Sufism, 154, 259, 
263). 

Al-Qushayn (d. 465/1072) tells the story 
of a young man who was fasting and re¬ 
fused to break his fast to eat with Abu 
Yazld al-Bistaml (d. 261/874) and two 
other shaykhs, although they promised him 
the spiritual reward of a month’s or a 
year’s fasting for the blessing of sharing 
this meal with them. The young man’s 
failure to obey the desires of his spiritual 
superiors caused him to fall out of God’s 
favor, become a thief, and lose his hand 
(Qushayn, Risala, 259, trans. Gramlich, 
459-60; see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH¬ 
MENT). This anecdote is intended to warn 
disciples of the dangers of disobedience to 
shaykhs but it also reflects the notion that 
food offered by a saint carries the saint’s 


blessing (baraka) and should not be refused. 

Hospitality is one of the most important 
aspects of the celebration of saints’ days 
(mawlid) in modern Egypt. Many devotees 
of the family of the Prophet (q.v.; ahl al- 
bayt, which in Egyptian understanding in¬ 
cludes most of the hundreds or thousands 
of saints buried in Egypt) set up hospitality 
stations (khidma, pi. khidam, -at) in large 
canopied tents or simply on a cloth spread 
out on the sidewalk or in rented rooms in 
schools or other public buildings (Hoff¬ 
man, Sufism, 111-2, 115-6). Visitors are in¬ 
vited to receive at least a drink and, often, 
a meal as well. Such gifts, called najha, a 
term which means both “gift” and “fra¬ 
grance,” convey the baraka of the saint and 
may not be refused. Many poor people 
gravitate to the mawlid to take advantage of 
the charity, but the wealthy likewise eat, in 
order to receive the saint’s baraka, regard¬ 
less of whether one is hungry or not. 

The meaning of food offering is inter¬ 
preted according to the social context. 
When a shaykh offers food, he is offering 
his own baraka, and a blessing (q.v.) is con¬ 
veyed to the person who eats it. A devoted 
follower of a shaykh may even wish to eat 
the shaykh’s leftovers or drink from his 
cup. When a shaykh accepts an invitation 
to eat at someone’s home, he brings baraka 
to the house when he enters, and he hon¬ 
ors the host by partaking of his food. Hier¬ 
archy and submission are expressed not by 
the mere act of offering food, but by the 
dispensation and reception of blessing. 

Courtesy and etiquette (adab) 

The Qur’an frequently enjoins the practice 
of courtesy: in speech — offering greetings 
(q, 6:54; 24:61), returning greetings with 
equal or greater courtesy (q, 4:86), using 
gentle words (q, 17:53; 35:10), returning evil 
with good (q 23:96; 41:34), arguing with 
opponents in a pleasant manner (q 16:125; 
29:46; see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION), 
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quiet speech (q 31:19); modest behavior 
(q 24:30-31; see modesty); respect for pri¬ 
vacy (q 24:27); kindness to parents (q.v.; 
a 2:83; 4:36; 6:151; 17:23; 46:15); and, in 
general, observing social conventions for 
politeness and moral rectitude (al-ma c ruf, 
e.g. q 3:104; see good deeds; virtues and 
vices). As important as the giving of char¬ 
ity is in the Qur’an, “kind words and for¬ 
giveness (q.v.) are better than charity fol¬ 
lowed by injury” (q 2:263). 

Given the fact that many pages of hadlth 
are devoted to adab and most of al- 
Ghazall’s four-volume Ihyd ’ is conceived as 
an elaboration on the etiquette to be ob¬ 
served by a pious Muslim, little more can 
be done here than to emphasize its impor¬ 
tance and centrality in Muslim life. The 
Qur’an describes the servants of the Mer¬ 
ciful (see mercy) as those who walk lightly 
on the earth and return the speech of the 
ignorant with greetings of peace (q 25:63; 
see ignorance). Hadlths concerning the 
importance of good manners are abund¬ 
ant. Among the virtues extolled here are 
generosity (Bukhari, Sahib, 1294, 1321), 
modesty (Bukhari, op. cit., ig, 1309), kind¬ 
ness to parents (Bukhan, op. cit., 1283-5) 
and to children (q.v.; Muslim, Sahih, 

1243-4), honoring one’s guests (Bukhari, 
Sahih, 1312), avoiding harmful words and 
glances, and treating others in a manner in 
which one would like to be treated 
(Bukhari, Sahih, 17, no. 13). To these al- 
Ghazall adds the virtue of silence and the 
danger of much talking. Good manners 
are of the very essence of faith, and much 
literature is devoted to elaborating on their 
importance. 

Etiquette reached full elaboration in Sufi 
literature. The Kitab al-Futuwwa by al- 
Sulami (d. 412/1021) is a Sufi manual of 
etiquette that consists mainly of wise in¬ 
junctions and short anecdotes illustrating 
the importance of altruism, generosity, and 
sensitivity to others. Relationships in the 


Sufi orders are governed by a lofty code of 
ethics and a standard of courtesy that are 
essential to traveling the spiritual path. 

One must observe proper etiquette with 
God, with one’s shaykh, with one’s fellow- 
disciples, with the entire Muslim com¬ 
munity, and with non-Muslims. Al- 
Qushayri supplies a number of sayings 
emphasizing the centrality of adab to faith 
(Risala, 220). Etiquette is intimately con¬ 
nected with morality (akhlaq) in Sufi writ¬ 
ings, and the Prophet’s wife (see wives of 
the prophet), ‘A’isha (see ‘a’isha bint 
abi bakr), is quoted as saying, “His morals 
were the Qur’an.” The Qur’an also com¬ 
mends Muhammad as having an excellent 
character (q 68:4) and, according to one 
hadlth, Muhammad said, “I was sent only 
to perfect morality” (Malatawi, Sufiyya, i, 
93-4). Shaykh Ahmad Ridwan said, “The 
people of God’s presence are humble 
and speak softly, unlike the people of the 
world” (Ridwan, al-Nafaha, 55). 

Valerie J. Hoffman 
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Hostages 

Persons given or kept as a pledge, as for the 
fulfillment of a treaty (see oaths and 
promises; contracts and alliances). 
Hostages and hostage-taking in the twen¬ 
tieth-century meaning of those words do 
not occur in the Qur’an nor in Islamic law 
in its classical handbook form (see law 
and the qur’an). The closest qur’anic at¬ 
testation of the concept is the triliteral root 
r-h-n ( rahm , 0,52:21; rahina, 74:38; rihan, 

0 2:283), whence also the modern standard 
Arabic word for “hostages,” raha’in. But the 
qur’anic usage (lit. “circumscribed”) con¬ 
notes personal accountability or responsi¬ 
bility for one’s actions, not the taking of 
another human being as insurance for the 
fulfillment of a promise: “every man is a 
pledge (rahm) for what he has earned” 

(0 52:21; cf. 74:38, “every soul is a pledge 
for what it has earned”); “if you are on a 
journey and cannot find a scribe, then a 
contracted pledge (rihanun maqbudatun) 
[should suffice]” (0 2:283). The lack of 
qur’anic approval and hence the dubious 
legality of hostage-holding (see captives) 
may have contributed to the rather limited 
use of this practice even by religiously in¬ 
spired terrorists who otherwise would not 
hesitate to resort to violence (see fighting; 
war; expeditions and battles; jihad). 

In the contemporary period hostage tak¬ 
ing has not been justified with arguments 
derived from the Qur’an but has been seen 
as a practical necessity, which would make 
difficult or perhaps even impossible the 


free passage of persons, especially tourists, 
foreign experts and foreign diplomats. 
When it is impossible for tourists, experts 
and diplomats to travel freely in the Mus¬ 
lim world, this does, of course, have serious 
economic consequences for the countries 
involved. It could certainly contribute to 
the weakening of those governments and 
regimes that the religious activists see as 
their enemies. To defeat a weakened enemy 
is expected to cost less Muslim blood (see 
bloodshed). The hostages themselves 
have, of course, committed no crime for 
which they could be punished by deten¬ 
tion, sometimes under threat of death. 
According to some, their seizure could, 
nevertheless, be justified by practical con¬ 
siderations because indirectly it contributes 
to saving Muslim blood that otherwise 
might have been spilled in future battles 
against the enemies of Islam. 

Ayatollah Khomeini of Iran and the Shi 1 ! 
Lebanese leader Husayn al-MusawI have 
not explicitly condemned hostage-taking, 
and such lack of condemnation is often 
understood as approval. On the other 
hand, a number of Lebanese clerics have 
condemned it as not in conformity with 
Islamic law. Even clerics who for practical 
reasons were ready to see hostage-taking as 
unfortunate but necessary, hesitated, which 
must at times have embarrassed hostage- 
holders who professed to be willing to die 
and to kill for the total and precise applica¬ 
tion of the laws of Islam. Nevertheless, 
hostages in Lebanon in the eighties of the 
twentieth century were usually freed only 
when it served Iran’s purposes, and not on 
religious legal grounds. Similarly, political, 
rather than religious, reasons have often 
been behind the release (or non-release) of 
hostages within Iran itself, as well as in the 
Philipines, the Yemen and other parts of 
the Islamic world, regardless of whether 
the party holding the hostages is a recog¬ 
nized government or an opposition group. 
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See also politics and the qur’an; vio¬ 
lence; TOLERANCE AND COMPULSION. 

Johannes J. G. Jansen 
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Hot and Cold 

Having, or characterized by, a high or low 
temperature. Hot and cold are two pri¬ 
mary qualities that have a contrastive dis¬ 
tribution in the Qur’an, hot being asso¬ 
ciated with pain and discomfort, cold 
(generally) with comfort and relief. In most 
of its attestations, hot is expressed by harr 
and harur. It indicates pain in both this 
world and the one to come. A verse illus¬ 
trating both aspects is q 9:81. God warns 
those reluctant to join the expedition (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES) to attack 
Tabuk, “They said, ‘Do not set out in the 
[mid-summer] heat.’ Reply, ‘The fire (q.v.) 
of hell (q.v.) is a more violent heat!’ Were 
they only to understand.” 

The heat of the sun (q.v.) is oppressive. 
God has given humankind protection 
against it, both by a natural phenomenon, 
shade (zilal), and by the product of their 
own industry, the clothing (q.v.; sarabil ) 
they wear (q 16:81). Such protection 
against heat is presented as an example of 
the richness and diversity of divine gifts: 
sight as opposed to blindness (see vision 
and blindness), light (q.v.) to darkness 
(q.v.), shade as opposed to heat (harm), and 
life (q.v.) to death (q 35:19-22; see death 


and the dead). In the world to come, heat 
in various specific forms is among the 
pains of hell (see reward and punish¬ 
ment). The damned will be burnt in a 
scorching ( hamiya, q 88:4; 101:11) fire, given 
boiling ( aniya, q 88:5) water, or scalding 
(hamvm, q 6:70; 10:4; and passim) water to 
drink, or they have to endure the searing 
flame of hell {sa’vr, q 31:21 and passim). 

The gold (q.v.) and silver hoarded by the 
wicked will be heated (yuhma) in the fire of 
hell, and used to brand them (q 9:35). 
Those of the left hand (see left hand and 
right hand), i.e. those against whom 
judgment (q.v.) has been given, are exposed 
to the burning Samum wind and scalding 
water (q 56:41-2), whereas those in heaven 
(q.v.) give thanks that they have been pre¬ 
served from “the pain of the Samum” 

(q 52:27; see last judgment). 

Cold in the general sense is attested by 
the word bard — although in every case 
cited coolness is the appropriate connota¬ 
tion of the word — and band, cooling 
thing. Coolness brings relief from heat and 
pain, and is a source of comfort. Thus in 
hell, there is “no cooling (band) or agree¬ 
able thing” (q 56:44). In it “the damned 
shall taste boiling water and putrid fluid, 
but no coolness (bard) and no drink” 

(q 78:24). When Abraham (q.v.) is thrown 
into the fire, God addresses the flames, 
“Fire, be cool (hum bardan) and peaceable 
to Abraham” (q 21:69). When Job (q.v.) has 
been put to the test, and the time for relief 
has come, he is told to scuff the earth with 
his foot, and a spring appears, “it is cooling 
(barid), it is drink” (q 38:42; see wells and 
springs; springs and fountains). While 
there are specific associations with cold 
that may be deadly, e.g. sarsar, “an icy 
wind,” such as destroyed the people of ‘Ad, 
(q.v.; q 41:16; 69:6; 54:19) or unpleasant 
barad, “hail” (q 24:43), and although cloth¬ 
ing from the fur and skin of animals ( dif j 
q 16:5) is by implication a protection 
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against cold and chill (see hides and 
fleece), the overall message throughout 
the Qur’an is that cold-coolness is desirable 
and brings solace, whereas hot-heat implies 
discomfort, and is an instrument of pun¬ 
ishment. At this scriptural level there is no 
obvious association of hot and cold with 
the pathology of disease (see illness and 
health), although there is a hadith (see 
hadith and the qur’an) that makes this 
connection: “Fever is vapor of hell; extin¬ 
guish it with water!” (q.v.; Burgel, Secular 
and religious features, 57). 

Anthony Hearle Johns 
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Hour, The see eschatology; last 
judgment; apocalypse; time 

Houris 

A feminine adjective for a white skinned 
woman (sing. hawra’, pi. hur, Lane, ii, 666) 
denoting the virgins of paradise (q.v.). The 
singular is not attested in the Qur’an, but 
the plural form (hur) occurs four times 
(ft 44:54; 52:20; 55:72; 56:22), three of 
which appear in connection with the adjec¬ 
tive ‘in (sing. fern, ‘ayna’, masc. a'yari) mean¬ 
ing wide-eyed with a deep black pupil 
(Lane, v, 2218; and cf. Kiinstlinger, Namen 
und Freuden, 629-30). In three other verses 
(ft 37:48-9; 38:52; 55:5 6 ) the paradise vir¬ 
gins are described as qdsirat al-tarfi, “of 
modest gaze” (Lane, vii, 2533). In all seven 
verses the paradise virgins are promised as 
a reward for God-fearing believers (see 

BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; REWARD AND 


punishment) and sincere servants of God 
(cf. as well Q 2:25; 3:15; 4:57; 55 : 34 - 37 ; all 
Medinan suras). 

Possible origins of the idea 
The possible origin of the idea of paradise 
virgins has been the focus of a number of 
studies. Berthels (Die Jungfraun, 263 f.; 
Jeffery, For vocab., 119) believes it is a bor¬ 
rowing of the Zoroastrian teaching about 
the Daena and the good deeds, whereas 
Andrae {Mohammed, 69 f.) suggests a direct 
borrowing from the Syriac Church Father, 
St. Ephrem (Beck, Chrisdiche Parallel, 

404 f., however, argues that Andrae has mis¬ 
understood St. Ephrem’s text. See, more 
recently, Beck, Les houris and C. Luxen- 
berg, Syro-aramaische Lesart, 221-41. The last- 
named work draws upon comparative phi¬ 
lology to suggest a Syriac origin for the 
phrase and a meaning of “white grape,” 
the eschatalogical fruit par excellence.). 
Some scholars propose a Pahlavi or an 
Aramaic origin (Jeffery, For. vocab., 119 f.). 

Houris in the Qur’an 

The paradise virgins are mentioned during 
the description of the pleasures of para¬ 
dise: the believers are seated on couches 
lined with silk (q.v.) brocade, wearing fine 
garments (silk and embroidery), eating 
fruits and drinking wine (see intoxicants; 
MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE Qur’an). 

In two occasions the verb “to wed” is 
used — “and we shall wed them [i.e. the 
God-fearing believers] unto fair ones (bi- 
hurin ‘min)” (q 44:54, 52:20; and cf. 2:25, 
3:15, 4:57). Of the paradise virgins, it is 
said that “neither man nor jinn (q.v.) has 
touched them” (q 55:56; where lamyatmith- 
hunna literally means “still not deflowered”; 
cf. Q 56:35-8; hereto, Tabari, Tafsir, xxvii, 
106 fi); they are like hidden pearls (q 56:23) 
or hidden eggs (q 37:49). Al-Tabari (d. 
310/923; Tafsir, xxiii, 37) reports that Ibn 
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Zayd believes ostrich eggs are meant here 
concluding that their color is a yellowish 
white; other exegetes believe that pearls are 
intended (cf. Ibn Kathlr, Sifa, 103). The 
exegete Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/722; 
Tabari, Tafsir, xxvii, 102; Ibn Kathlr, Sifa, 
no f.) explains the allusion to a yellowish 
hue by asserting that the paradise virgins 
are created from saffron. A tradition attrib¬ 
uted to Ibn 'Abbas (d. ca. 67/686) men¬ 
tions that the houris are formed from four 
substances: musk, camphor, ambergris and 
saffron (Macdonald, Islamic eschatology, 
353> 37 1 )- 0,5572 describes the paradise 
virgins as closely guarded in pavilions 
(Tabari, Tafsir, xxvii, 92-3; Ibn Habib, Wasf 
16 f.; Ibn Kathlr, Sifa, 102; cf. Macdonald, 
Islamic eschatology, 353-5, 371-2). 

Houris in tradition 

Islamic tradition has detailed quite sensu¬ 
ous and fanciful descriptions of the para¬ 
dise virgins and of the pleasures in para¬ 
dise (Ibn Habib, Wasf 16; Muhasibl, 
Tawahhum 139, 158 f., 166, 177; Ibn Kathlr, 
Sifa, 96-8, 102-17, 152-9; Ibn Qayyim, Heidi, 
i, 341-92; ii, 2-7; Wensinck, Concordance, i, 
526; Saleh, Vie future, 38-41; Rosenthal, 
Reflections). The houris are mainly re¬ 
served for the pious (see piety) who have 
abstained from the pleasures of life (see 
abstinence), for those who have con¬ 
trolled their wrath (see anger), and for 
martyrs (see martyr). Each believer is 
promised two, seventy-two, five hundred, 
or even eight thousand houris. Traditional 
sources state that the houris are forever at 
the age of thirty-three and will always re¬ 
tain their virginity; all unpleasant physical 
functions of the body are non-existent in 
paradise (see menstruation). Mystical 
exegetical traditions understood the para¬ 
dise virgins as metaphoric symbols (Ibn 
'Ata', JVusus, 154; Ibn 'Arabl, Tafsir, ii, 268, 
284 f., 290 £; see sufism and the qur'an). 


Critical thinkers and rationalist exegetes 
have been bothered by the idea of these 
paradisiacal pleasures and have sought an 
intellectual explanation (cf. Rosenthal, 
Reflections, 249 f.; for the position of mod¬ 
ern exegetes, see Saleh, Vie future, 122-36; 
see exegesis of the qur’an: early mod¬ 
ern and contemporary). As early as the 
first part of the second/eighth century the 
promise of the paradise virgins was con¬ 
nected to the motivation for holy war 
(Jarrar, Masari' al-‘ushshaq, 37-9): a 
martyr-to-be sees the houris in a vision 
and they invite him to their world. These 
traditions developed mainly within the cir¬ 
cles of ascetic warriors and were trans¬ 
formed into popular narratives that share a 
common theme. The two facets of this 
theme are: death/paradise virgins or eros/ 
death. Eros manifests itself as sexual love 
which strives for ultimate and permanent 
unification. Multiple religious traditions 
attest to the human longing to fulfill a de¬ 
sire for passionate love through reunion 
with “the sacred,” to give these desires an 
eternal realization which transcends death, 
and allows the positive energy of eros to 
negate death (Jarrar, Martyrdom, 97-9, 

103 £). The motif of the paradise virgins 
coupled with martyrdom during holy war 
or jihad (q.v.) appears as well in medieval 
historical narratives and recurs in modern 
Islamic literature on jihad, especially in 
inspirational pamphlets, in the testimonies 
of martyrs and in commemorations from 
Iran and the Gaza Strip in Palestine (Jar¬ 
rar, Martyrdom, 104-6). 

Maher Jarrar 
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House, Domestic and Divine 

Structure for human occupation; also an 
edifice dedicated to God. The house (bayt, 
dar, sakan, ghurfa, ma’wa, mathwa, maskin) is a 
key symbol in Islam. Its semantic field ex¬ 
tends from ordinary dwellings and kin 
groups (see kinship; family), to palaces, 
mosques and shrines, regions of the world 
and realms in the hereafter (see eschato¬ 
logy). Drawing upon the heritage of 
house symbolism developed in the ancient 
Near Eastern civilizations and the Bible, 
the Qur’an established the basic lexicon for 
Muslim domestic space and its meanings 
and it has served as a first-order instrument 
for transforming ordinary human dwell¬ 
ings into sacred places (see sanctity and 
the sacred; sacred precincts). 


Domestic space in the Qur’an 
Four primary Arabic words are used to 
designate domestic space in the Qur’an: 
bayt (pi. buyut), dar (pi. diyar), sakan and 
ghurfa. There are three additional terms 
derived from other verbal roots: ma’wa, 
“shelter, refuge,” (from awa), mathwa, 
“dwelling” (from thawa), and maskin, 
“dwelling” (from sakana). Together, these 
terms occur in the Qur’an 164 times, 
mainly in the Medinan suras, but they 
also occur in about one-third of the Mec¬ 
can suras (see chronology and the 
qur’an). In addition, there are a few refer¬ 
ences to palaces (sarh and qasr, pi. qusur). 
Other terms that connote the idea of 
dwelling are forms of the verb bawwa’a, “to 
provide accommodations” and mustaqarr, 
“resting place” or “dwelling.” ( Manzil, 
which can mean “house” in Arabic, does 
not occur in the Qur’an, though its plural 
[manazil] occurs twice to describe phases of 
the moon [q.v.].) 

Bayt is used in fifteen instances to denote 
the house of God, which is described vari¬ 
ously as “the first house,” “the ancient 
house,” “the sacred house,” the “forbidden 
house,” “the frequented house” and “my 
(God’s) house.” Only once, however, is it 
identified explicitly with the Ka'ba (q.v.; 

Q 5:97) and twice with the “sacred 
mosque” (q 5:2; 8:34-5). Indeed, the 
Qur’an uses the term bayt more frequently 
to designate a holy place than either the 
name Ka'ba or the term commonly trans¬ 
lated as “mosque” (q.v.; masjid). In several 
important instances, it finks God’s house 
with the figure of Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim)/ 
It is “the first house created for the peo¬ 
ple,” containing Abraham’s place ( maqam, 

Q. 3:96-7). It is a place that was purified and 
dedicated for ritual purposes, particularly 
pilgrimage (q.v.; hajj) rites, by Abraham 
and his son (see ishmael; Isaac), who peti¬ 
tioned God to make them his submitters 
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(muslimin) and to make their progeny into a 
submitting community ( umma muslima, see 
Q 2:125-8). This story about the origin of 
the shrine and its rites probably first served 
as a claim by Muhammad and his follow¬ 
ers to the haram area in Mecca after the 
emigration (q.v., hijra) in 622 c.e. — a 
claim contested by their Meccan oppo¬ 
nents (see opposition to muhammad). The 
existence of this opposition is expressed in 
the Qur’an itself, which in its polemics 
promises a place in hell (q.v.) for disbeliev¬ 
ers (see belief and unbelief) and those 
who would debar the pious from the sacred 
mosque area (see Q 8:34-6). 

The existence of ordinary human dwell¬ 
ings and even their furnishings (see furni¬ 
ture and furnishings) is attributed to 
God’s creative actions: “God made a 
dwelling place (sakan) for you from among 
your homes (buyut). He made homes for 
you from animal skins (see hides and 
fleece; animal life), so you will find 
them light when you travel and when you 
camp. [He made] furnishings and conve¬ 
niences [for you] out of their wool, fur, and 
hair for a time... Thus does he bring his 
grace (q.v.) upon you to completion so that 
you submit” ( tuslimun , Q 16:80-3). On the 
other hand, the Qur’an states that God ab¬ 
stained from creating for people luxurious 
houses with silver roofs (suquf, sing, saqf), 
stairways (ma’arij), doors (abwab), beds 
(surur) and gold (q.v.) ornaments ( zvMiruf, 
see ORNAMENT AND ILLUMINATION), lest 
everyone become too worldly and disbe¬ 
lieve in God (q 43:33-5; see material 

CULTURE AND THE Qur’an). 

The qur’anic conception of the creation 
of human domestic space is congruent 
with a wider set of discourses about the 
sacred histories of the ancestors and the 
fates of their houses (see geography; 
fate). In these narratives (q.v.), having 
houses and wealth (q.v.) is not always a sign 


of blessing nor is lacking them a sign of 
divine ire. The crux of the matter rests on 
people’s belief and their moral comport¬ 
ment (see ethics and the qur’an). The 
peoples of c Ad (q.v.), Thamud (q.v.), Sheba 
(q.v.) and Midian (q.v.) all had houses and 
prospered until they rejected God and his 
messengers or committed evil (see mes¬ 
senger; good and evil). Consequendy, 
they were each destroyed and their houses 
abandoned or ruined (for example, 

& 7 : 74-9; 27H5-52; 46:21-5; 34:15-6; 7:85-92; 
see punishment stories). In one instance 
God brings the house roof (saqf) down 
upon the heads of plotters (q 16:26). In 
such accounts the Qur’an implies that a 
similar fate awaits unbelievers in Muham¬ 
mad’s own time, a threat that became a 
reality for unbelieving People of the Book 
(q.v.) mentioned in Q 59:2-4, whom most 
commentators identify with the Banu 
Nadir (q.v.), a Jewish clan forced out of 
Medina (q.v.) in 4/626 (see jews and 
Judaism; expeditions and battles). 

Believers, on the other hand, enjoy 
divine blessings at home, as indicated in 
Q 16:80-3. Situations may arise, however, 
when they should be prepared to give up 
their homes and possessions and emigrate. 
Emigration, too, has its rewards as stated 
in q 4:100: “Whoever emigrates in God’s 
way (see path or way) will find many a 
road and open opportunity in the land. 
Whoever leaves his house (bayt), emigrating 
to God and his messenger, and then death 
overtakes him, his reward is incumbent 
upon God.” 

There are several rules in the Qur’an 
that are concerned with the houses of 
God, ordinary believers and the Prophet 
(see wives of the prophet). Occurring 
only in Medinan suras, these rules com¬ 
monly invoke distinctions between belief 
and disbelief and concepts of purity and 
impurity (q.v.), but they constitute neither a 
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detailed architectural code nor a rabbinic 
system of ritual prescriptions. Rules per¬ 
taining to ritual actions conducted at God’s 
sacred house (q 2:125-7, 196-203; 5:2; 

22:26; see RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN) also 
include a prescription for pilgrimage itself: 
“God requires people to perform a hajj to 
the house if they are able to do so. If any¬ 
one disbelieves, God can do without his 
creations” (q 3:97). Rules pertaining to 
Muslim homes in general treat matters of 
everyday social life as religious practices; 
ideas about God, right and wrong, purity, 
and blessing are conjoined to statements 
concerning visitation, eating and saluta¬ 
tions (see q 24:27-9, 61; see hospitality 
and courtesy; social interactions). 
Believers, for example, should obtain per¬ 
mission to enter a house and greet its in¬ 
habitants or they should leave if so told. 
This is of greater purity (azka) for them. 
They are encouraged, however, to enter 
unoccupied dwellings (q 24:27-9). These 
prescriptions for visitation occur together 
with statements about adultery (see adult¬ 
ery and fornication), covering the body 
(see modesty) and marriage (see marriage 
and divorce), which suggests that Mu¬ 
hammad and his followers recognized a 
linkage between the house, the body and 
sexual relations (see sex and sexual¬ 
ity) — all were immured by ritual taboos, 
not unlike God’s sacred house (see also 
q 4:22). In divorce cases, the Qur’an states 
that the woman shall remain in her house 
or where her husband resides for a pre¬ 
scribed period to see whether she is with 
child unless she is guilty of adultery. She 
shall neither be evicted nor leave the house 
during this time. These are said to be 
“God’s limits” (hudud Allah, see boundaries 
and precepts). Those who transgress 
them do wrong against themselves (q 65:1, 
6), implying an unfortunate destiny in the 
hereafter. 


About one-third of the house terms in 
the Qur’an are used to describe the abodes 
of the blessed and the damned in the here¬ 
after. Paradise (q.v.) is called “the house” 
(al-ddr) and also “house of residence” (dar 
al-muqdm), “house of permanence” (dar al- 
qarar), “house of the god-fearing” (dar al- 
muttaqin), “the final house” (al-ddr al-akhira), 
and “house of peace” (dar al-salam). That 
paradise is conceived to be an actual home 
for the blessed is conveyed by passages such 
as those in q 13:20-4, which describes fam¬ 
ilies living in the paradisaical gardens 
(see garden) being visited by angels (see 
angel), who come through their doors and 
bless them. Individual dwellings in para¬ 
dise are referred to by terms such as “shel¬ 
ter” (ma’wa), “lofty apartment” (ghurfa), 
“dwelling” (maskin) and simply “house” 
(bayt). Wrongdoers, on the other hand, are 
consigned to hell (q.v.), which is also called 
“the evil house” (su’ al-ddr), “the house of 
perdition” (dar al-bawar) and “the house of 
eternity” (dar al-khuld). More frequently (in 
twenty-nine instances), the Qur’an uses 
terms for “shelter” (ma’wa) and “dwelling” 
(mathwa) for their abode. This is evident in 
verses such as q 3:151: “We shall cast terror 
into the hearts (see heart) of those who 
have denied God by associating partners 
with him.... Their shelter (ma’wa) shall be 
the fire (q.v.). How bad is the dwelling 
(mathwa) of the wrongdoers!” 

Lastly, the Qur’an preserves traces of an¬ 
cient Near Eastern cosmologies, wherein 
the created world was conceived as a large 
palace (see cosmology). It is said to have a 
heavenly ceiling (samk or saqf) raised by 
God, held up by invisible pillars, beneath 
which stretches an earthly carpet (bisat) 
upon which his creatures roam (see q 13:2; 
21:32; 71:19; 79:28; see HEAVEN AND SKY). 
These notions, however, are not elaborated 
as a mythic narrative as they are in ancient 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian texts. 
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Hadith literature (see hadith and the 
Qur’an} continued to build on the founda¬ 
tion of many of the domestic discourses 
that had been set forth in the Qur’an. It 
used the same Arabic terms and added 
manzil to them. Hadlth elaborated upon 
the idea of the human dwelling as a sacred 
enclave, provided more details on how to 
perform pilgrimage to the house of God in 
Mecca and furnished more particulars 
about the dwellings of the blessed in para¬ 
dise. The grave itself was described in one 
tradition as a house (bayt) of exile, loneli¬ 
ness and maggots (Tirmidhi, SahTh, 26) but 
the qur’anic practice of using domestic 
terms in describing hell was discontinued. 

The Qur’an in domestic space 
The Qur’an is of central importance as an 
instrument used by Muslims to sanctify 
their homes (see everyday life). Hadlths 
speak of the benefits that accrue to the 
dwelling and its inhabitants when particu¬ 
lar verses, chapters or even the whole text 
is recited. Al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892) relates 
hadlths stating that Satan (see devil) and 
other malevolent beings will not approach 
houses where Surat al-Baqara (q 2 “The 
Cow”) and the Throne Verse (q 2:255) are 
recited (Tirmidhi, Sahih, Thawab al-Qur’dn, 
3). Al-Suyutt (d. 911/1505) cites a hadith 
from Anas b. Malik (d. 91-3/710-2) that as¬ 
serts “good fortune increases in the house 
where the Qur’an is recited and decreases 
where it is not” ( Itqan, ii, 193). The Proph¬ 
et’s wife, ‘A’isha (see ‘a’isha bint abi 
bakr), is reported to have said that houses 
where it is recited appear to the people of 
heaven as stars do to the people of earth 
(SuyutI, Itqan, i, 137). In cultural practice, 
passages from the Qur’an are recited dur¬ 
ing house foundation rituals or when a new 
dwelling is occupied. Householders may 
arrange to have a complete recitation of 
the Qur’an (q.v.; khatma) performed at 


home when someone dies or on other un¬ 
usual occasions. In modern times, families 
switch on the radio to the Qur’an station 
or play a cassette recording of qur’anic 
recitation to make the day a propitious one 
or to sooth the soul of an ailing family 
member. 

The use of qur’anic inscriptions in Mus¬ 
lim homes has become perhaps as ubiqui¬ 
tous as it ever was in mosques (see epi¬ 
graphy). The houses and palaces of medi¬ 
eval and Ottoman Cairo, which were until 
recently the best-preserved in the Muslim 
world, contain bands of Qur’an inscrip¬ 
tions and poetry in their reception areas 
and great halls. The Throne Verse was the 
most widely used as was Surat al-Ikhlas 
(q 112, “Sincerity”) and the basmala (q.v.). 
Today, even in common homes, it is not 
unusual to find the basmala or the exhorta¬ 
tion “Enter it securely, in peace!” (q 15:46) 
written over thresholds. The latter phrase 
affirms the symbolic relationship between 
the home and paradise, an idea that was 
used in earlier Islamic monumental archi¬ 
tecture. Sitting room walls, where guests 
are received, are often decorated with in¬ 
dividual verses or a framed poster of the 
entire text of the Qur’an in miniature. A 
widespread practice among Muslims today 
is to place a finely rendered copy of the 
printed Qur’an on a stand or in a velvet 
box for display in the guest room or living 

The most highly developed use of the 
written Qur’an in the sanctification of 
Muslim domestic space has emerged in 
Egypt and adjacent regions, where colorful 
murals (see iconoclasm) consisting of 
complexes of epigraphs, depictions of the 
Ka'ba in Mecca and the Prophet’s mosque 
in Medina, human and animal figures, 
boats, trains and airplanes are painted on 
the houses of Muslims who have per¬ 
formed the hajj. This practice is attested as 
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early as the sixteenth century. Mural epi¬ 
graphs commonly include verses dealing 
with the hajj itself (q 3:96-7; 22:27) but they 
can also be stock qur’anic phrases concern¬ 
ing God and the prophet Muhammad that 
have entered popular speech such as the 
basmala, praise for God (q 1:2) and his 
Prophet (q 33:56) and statements invoking 
divine blessing and protection (e.g. Q 2:172; 
3:160; 11:56, 88; 27:40; 48:1; 49:13). Thus, 
the Qur’an participates in the transforma¬ 
tion of the Egyptian pilgrim’s house into a 
sacred place and helps articulate his or her 
individual experience in terms of powerful 
Islamic beliefs and symbols. 

Juan Eduardo Campo 
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Hud 

The first of the five Arabian prophets of 
the Qur’an (for the other Arabian proph¬ 
ets, see salih; abraham; shu'ayb; 
muhammad), from whom the eleventh sura 
of the Qur’an takes its name. His tale oc¬ 
curs four times in the Qur’an, with only 
minor variations: Q 7:65-72, 11:50-60, 
26:123-40, 46:21-6. In these narratives 
(q.v.), Hud is explicitly called a messenger 


(q.v.; rasul ), whom God has sent to the peo¬ 
ple of ‘Ad (q.v.), who are portrayed as poly¬ 
theists (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 

Hud persists in his faith despite his compa¬ 
triots’ accusations that he is a liar (min al- 
kadhibma) and a fool (Ji sajahatin, Q 7:66), 
and their refusal to forsake their idols (see 
idols and images) when he had no “clear 
proof” for his claim (q 11:53). Hud warns 
his people that if they do not heed his mes¬ 
sage, God will replace them with another 
people ( qawm , Q 11:57). Q. 11:52, the peo¬ 
ple are promised bounteous rains in return 
for their repentance (see repentance and 
penance), and in £ 11:55, it is implied that 
the people of ‘Ad “contrived” against Had. 
God, however, rescues Hud and those who 
followed him, destroying those who denied 
him (q 11:58-9). In Q 46:24-5, the agent of 
the destruction of ‘Ad is described as a 
wind borne by clouds (see air and wind). 

Early Islamic exegetes (see exegesis of 
the qur’an: classical and medieval) 
are more forthcoming with details about 
‘Ad and “many-columned Iram” (q.v.), the 
city associated with 'Ad, than they are 
about Had himself. Nevertheless, the exe¬ 
getes do discuss his supposed name and 
genealogy, and also elaborate upon the 
qur’anic account of the fate of his people: 
in addition to a drought, they are said to 
have suffered from “barrenness of wombs” 
(Tabari, Tafsir, xii, 58; Ibn al-Jawzi, fad, iv, 
117; Qurpibl, Jami c , ix, 51). (For one mod¬ 
ern Western scholar’s theory, see Horovitz, 
Jewish proper names, 29: “Perhaps the name 
‘Had’ is an invention on the part of Mo¬ 
hammed, who, then, while looking for a 
name of the Warner of the ‘Ad which 
should be in accord with names like ‘Lat’ 
and ‘Nah,’ may have made ‘Had’ out of 
‘Yahad.’) Both al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1035) 
and al-KisaT, the unknown author of the 
“tales of the prophets” (Qisas al-anbiya), 
provide some important details about him, 
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such as his pre-ordained birth, his early 
worship of one God, the content of his 
preaching to his fellow ‘Adites, and even 
the names of some of his converts. If, as is 
usually assumed, such “tales of the proph¬ 
ets” reflect popular belief (in addition to 
their reliance upon exegetical material), 
then these narratives might indicate how 
most historical Muslims would have under¬ 
stood the allusive qur’anic accounts about 
Hud. 

In al-KisaT [Tales, 109-17), Hud is de¬ 
picted as an ardent monotheist from the 
very beginning, surrounded by resolute 
‘Adite polytheists. He was only rarely able 
to convince a few of his countrymen of his 
message. Ultimately, after years of such 
opposition, Hud called upon God to 
punish the 'Adites for their wickedness. 
God responded by causing a four-year 
drought in 'Ad, whereupon the king of 
‘Ad — as was the custom — sent a 
delegation of seven notables, including a 
follower of Hud named Marthad, to 
Mecca (q.v.) to ask God for release from 
their suffering (cf. Tabari, TafsTr, viii, 219). 
After a period of prolonged distraction by 
the hospitality of the pagan king of 
Mecca, the delegation made its way to the 
sanctuary but was refused entrance. In 
response to the pleas of the Muslim 
Marthad, God sent three clouds: one red, 
one white, one black. The last of these 
contained an angel who oversaw the 
“barren wind,” which would be the final 
agent of ‘Ad’s destruction. God com¬ 
manded the leader of the delegation to 
choose one of the clouds to be sent to ‘Ad. 
Thinking it laden with rain, the leader 
chose the black cloud, which unleashed its 
destruction upon the land of ‘Ad and all 
who dwelt there, save the followers of 
Hud. Al-Kisa’i ends his account by noting 
that Hud and his followers fled the 
destruction of ‘Ad to Yemen, where Hud 


died and was buried in the Hadramawt. 
Al-Tha‘labi [Qisas, 60-5) adds some detail 
to this general account. In his (and al- 
Tabari’s; see Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 231-44) 
version, it is a drought of three years that 
affects the ‘Adites, who are described as 
giants and Amalekites; Hud is in fact im¬ 
prisoned by the king of Mecca at the re¬ 
quest of his compatriots, though he es¬ 
capes; and another Muslim follower of 
Hud is named at Mecca: Luqman ibn 'Ad. 
Al-Tha‘labl also provides an alternate ver¬ 
sion of the petition at Mecca involving 
varying requests from the ‘Adite delegation 
(who boastfully request the same fate as 
that of their countrymen), Marthad (who 
requests goodness and righteousness) and 
Luqman (q.v.; who requests a long fife). 

The tomb of Hud has long been an im¬ 
portant pilgrimage site in Yemen, located 
at the mouth of the Barhut. The tomb and 
the pilgrimage practices associated with it 
are described in detail by medieval visitors 
like al-HarawI as well as modern authori¬ 
ties like Landberg [Etudes, 432-83) and Ser¬ 
jeant (Hud). The prominence of the shrine 
in Yemen did not, however, prevent Mus¬ 
lims from claiming other locations for the 
tomb of Hud, as in Mecca (Harawl, 
Isharat), Damascus (Raba‘1, Fada’il, 34-5) or 
somewhere in Palestine (Tha'labi, Qisas; 

see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 
geography). 

Paul M. Cobb 
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Hudaybiya 

A location on the road from Jedda to 
Mecca (q.v.) just outside the sacred terri¬ 
tory. Here Muhammad stopped while 
attempting to perform the pilgrimage (q.v.) 
in 6/628 and, through the agency of 
TJthman, negotiated a truce with the tribe 
of Quraysh (q.v.) which would allow the 
Prophet and his followers to perform the 
pilgrimage the following year. This truce 
became known as the Pact of Hudaybiya. 
For further details, see muhammad; expe¬ 
ditions and battles; treaties and 

ALLIANCES. 

Andrew Rippin 

Hudud see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS 

Hue of God see baptism 

Human Being see community and 
society in the qur’an; ethics and the 
qur’an; politics and the qur’an; social 
interactions; religion; social 

SCIENCES AND THE QUR’AN; GENDER; 
feminism; patriarchy; family; kinship; 

TRIBES AND CLANS; FREEDOM AND 

predestination; fate; destiny 

Humor 

That which pertains, or appeals, to the 
sense of the ludicrous, absurdly incongru¬ 
ous or comic. Humor in its relation to the 


qur’anic revelation involves two major as¬ 
pects: first, whether there is any humor in 
the Qur’an and, if so, how it is constituted; 
secondly, whether the Qur’an occurs in or 
forms the object of indigenous Islamic joc¬ 
ular literature (see literature and the 
qur’an). 

The issue of humor in the Qur’an per¬ 
tains to the general discussion of whether 
scripture can contain humor. In the Islamic 
case, the issue moreover implies the ques¬ 
tion of whether God has a sense of humor 
(see anthropomorphism; god and his 
attributes). Considering God’s omnipo¬ 
tence, any dogmatic dispute regarding his 
general capacity to experience and express 
humor appears irrelevant and, in fact, an¬ 
thropomorphic imagery as attested in the 
hadith has elaborated this trait of God’s 
nature without clinging to strict dogmatic 
restraints (Gimaret, Dieu a I’image, 265-79; 
see hadith and the qur’an). No extensive 
treatment of the subject exists, but a sen¬ 
sitive reading of the qur’anic text reveals 
passages which are not devoid of certain 
humorous elements. Mustansir Mir has 
attempted to show “that the Qur’an does 
not regard humor as a contraband item” 
(Mir, Humor, 181). Discussing a number of 
instances, Mir argues that humor in the 
Qur’an is used to convey a religious insight 
or to elucidate a theological teaching and 
mainly serves the purposes of characteriza¬ 
tion. The example Mir discusses in most 
detail is the episode of Moses (q.v.) being 
called to prophethood and his inability to 
understand the implication of this act: 
When God asks about his staff (see rod), 
he gives a straightforward answer attempt¬ 
ing to be exhaustive about the uses of his 
staff, while failing to recognize that God is 
about to reveal to him a miracle (q.v.; 

Q 20:17-21). Relying on the general defini¬ 
tion of humor as the jocular resolution of 
conflicts, the contrast between the sup¬ 
posed and the real implied in this episode 
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might be understood to contain humor. In 
a similar vein, Mir discusses a number of 
passages (q 7:43; 9:127; 18:60-4, 65-82; 19:3; 
20:18; 33:20; 37:91-2; 47:2o; 74:18-25; 
86:75-83), ultimately extracting the humor¬ 
ous techniques of irony, satire, anticlimax 
and circumlocution (see form and 

STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN; LANGUAGE OF 

the qur’an; rhetoric of the qur’an). 

Given the dominant presence of the 
Qur’an in the everyday life (q.v.) of the 
Islamic community, it is not surprising to 
see that it partakes in a humorous outlook 
on life as depicted in a large number of 
jocular texts (Marzolph, Arabia ridens, ii, 

350, s.v. Koran). Stupid people are seen to 
“correct mistakes” in the qur’anic text, to 
quote verses not verbatim but with equiva¬ 
lent wording or corresponding meaning as 
well as to suggest beautiful poetry (see 
poetry and poets) deserving inclusion in 
the Qur’an (see polemic and polemical 
language; opposition to muhammad). 
The misspelling of specific words often 
generates drastic humor, such as when the 
jester Ibn al-Jassas in an anecdote quoted 
in al-Abi’s Nathr al-durr (vii, 389) recites 
Q 3:192 misreading akhzaytahu, “you have 
annihilated him for good,” as akhraytahu, 
understood as “you [God] make him con¬ 
tinuously defecate.” Often, qur’anic verses 
are quoted in humorous contexts (such as 
by the stereotype tufaylT), and a number of 
texts expose jocular solutions to the dog¬ 
matic controversy of whether the Qur’an 
should be regarded as eternal or created 
(makhluq, see createdness of the qur¬ 
’an). Several anecdotes are of an almost 
blasphemous character (see blasphemy), 
such as the erroneous naming of Q 89 
(Surat al-Fajr, “The Dawn”) as sural al-farj 
(i.e. female pudendum, Tawhldi, Basa’ir, iv, 
91) or the islamicized version of an anec¬ 
dote already known from the post-classical 
Greek Philogelos (no. 9), which culminates 
in the punch-line that Q 112:1 should not be 


recited because “it killed my donkey, so it 
probably is even more lethal for humans!” 
(Ibn al-Jawzi, Hamqa, 147). Even the latter 
instances, however, aim at exposing foolish 
belief or behavior rather than ridiculing 
the revelation itself. At the same time, they 
document that the use of qur’anic verse in 
a jocular context in medieval Islamic litera¬ 
ture was permitted with a high degree of 
tolerance. See also laughter. 

Ulrich Marzolph 
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Hunayn 

Name of a deep, irregular valley, one day’s 
journey from Mecca on the road to al- 
Ta’if, where the Muslims fought a battle in 
Shawwal 8/January 630, just a few weeks 
after the conquest of Mecca (see expe¬ 
ditions and battles). The victory of 
yawm Hunayn, the “battie of Hunayn,” is 
pre-sented in q 9:25-7 (cf. Tabari, Tafsir. 
xiv, 178-88, ad Q 9:25) as a reminder that 
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victory (q.v.) can only come from God, for 
despite their large number, the Muslims 
were quickly routed by the enemy, until 
their panicked retreat was transformed into 
a successful rally by divine intervention. 

Early Muslim historians agree that the 
battle of Hunayn was precipitated by the 
clans of Hawazin and Thaqlf, who were 
associated with the city of al-Ta’if, Mecca’s 
(q.v.) chief rival for trade in the region (see 
TRIBES AND CLANS; ECONOMICS; GEOGRA¬ 
PHY). Fearing that al-Ta’if was next to be 
conquered by the Muslims, the clans de¬ 
cided to launch a pre-emptive strike 
against the Prophet, who marched out to 
meet them with 2,000 Meccans and 10,000 
Helpers ( ansar. see emigrants and help¬ 
ers). Some of the Meccans who had re¬ 
cently submitted to Muslim rule are said to 
have been willing to fight to preserve the 
primacy of Quraysh (q.v.) rather than out 
of loyalty to the Prophet. 

Upon arrival at the valley of Hunayn, the 
Muslims were ambushed and panic en¬ 
sued. The Qur’an, using the plural form, 
says, “then you turned back in retreat” 

(;thumma wallaytum mudbirina, Q 9:25). Vari¬ 
ous reports stress that the Prophet himself 
did not retreat, but rather, stood firm, with 
only a few supporters by his side. The de¬ 
finitive moment in the Muslim rally came 
when “God sent his calm ( saklna see 
Sechina) upon his messenger and the be¬ 
lievers” (0,9:26). The Prophet dismounted 
from his white mule and declared in con¬ 
cise rajaz (see literary structures of 
the qur’an), “I am the Prophet, I do not 
lie; I am the son of ‘Abd al-Muttalib.” Sur¬ 
prisingly, there is relatively little explana¬ 
tion of the “invisible forces” which God 
sent to defeat the enemy, although a few re¬ 
ports indicate that these were angels (see 
angel). It is also reported that the Prophet 
threw a handful of dust or pebbles towards 
the enemy, which confused or blinded their 


The Muslims collected an enormous 
booty (q.v.) when the opposing army fled: 
6,000 women and children, and thousands 
of animals. Jurists find a legal precedent in 
the Prophet’s order that men not touch 
female captives (q.v.) until they had com¬ 
pleted a menstrual period (see menstrua¬ 
tion) or delivered a baby (see law and 
the qur’an). After an unsuccessful siege of 
al-Ta’if, the Prophet turned back towards 
Mecca, accepted allegiance from a delega¬ 
tion from Hawazin and returned all their 
captives. The rest of the booty was divided 
among the Muslim fighters, including 
some recent converts from Quraysh whose 
hearts (see heart) the Prophet wanted 
“reconciled” to Islam (q 9:60). Some of the 
Helpers resented these distributions, sug¬ 
gesting that the Prophet had inclined to¬ 
wards his own people. Hearing this, the 
Prophet declared his affinity for the Help¬ 
ers in a speech that moved them to tears, 
then returned with them to Medina (q.v.), 
by-passing Mecca and leaving authority 
over the upcoming pilgrimage (q.v.; hajj) to 
a delegate. 

Ingrid Mattson 
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Hunting and Fishing 

Pursuing and killing animals of the earth 
(q.v.) and water (q.v.), respectively, for the 
purpose of nourishment, profit and/or 
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sport. There are only a few qur’anic occur¬ 
rences denoting hunting and fishing (sayd), 
all of which are found in £ 5 (Surat al- 
Ma’ida, “The Repast”). The aim of the 
creation (q.v.) of animals by God is primar¬ 
ily their usefulness for humankind (see 
animal life). As a consequence, it is prin¬ 
cipally permitted to kill and eat them or to 
use animal products (see hides and 
fleece) if these animals and their pro¬ 
ducts are clean (halal); indeed, they belong 
to the good things ( tayyibal , cf. £> 2:172; 
7 :l 57i 23:54 

Concerning hunting, the Qur’an expli¬ 
citly prohibits the killing of game when a 
Muslim is in a state of consecration 
(a 5:95; cf. a 5:96) and it declares game 
thus acquired as unacceptable (0,5:1; see 
forbidden; prohibited degrees; law 
and the qur’an)- Additionally, penalties 
are stipulated for intentional killing during 
a state of consecration: an offering must be 
delivered and expiation for this transgres¬ 
sion may be the feeding of poor people or 
the equivalent in fasting (q.v.; a 5:95; see 
almsgiving; boundaries and precepts). 
Only in this context does the Qur’an speak 
about penalties and compensations for 
nonobservance of legal regulations in con¬ 
nection with the use of animals. The be¬ 
liever (see belief and unbelief) is warned 
about encountering game while in a state 
of consecration; this is a severe test for hu¬ 
mankind (cf. a 5 : 94)- Once a Muslim is not 
in a state of consecration, however, hunt¬ 
ing is expressly permitted (a 5:2). The 
Qur’an has no further statements concern¬ 
ing hunting. No reference is made to hunt¬ 
ing methods, the specific animals used to 
assist people in hunting, nor to the type of 
game pursued. The hunting of game by 
means of carnivorous hunting animals 
(the Qur’an uses the lexeme jawarih; in the 
Arabic literature of the Middle Ages, this 
lexeme is usually limited to designate hunt¬ 
ing birds only) is, according to the Qur’an, 


equal to ritual slaughtering (see consecra¬ 
tion of animals): “And if you teach any 
beasts of prey, training them as dogs and 
teaching them part of what God has 
taught you, then eat of what they catch on 
your account; make mention of the name 
of Allah over it” (q, 5:4). 

Contrary to game on land, aquatic ani¬ 
mals and their consumption are permitted 
during a Muslim’s state of consecration. 
Fishing is allowed (0 5:96; cf. Q, 16:14; 

35:12, containing the allowance to eat food 
from both fresh and salt water). In spite of 
this general permission, the consumption 
of fish in the western part of the Arabian 
peninsula has remained an uncommon 
practice because fish are sparse in the inte¬ 
rior of Arabia. Ancient Arabian poetry sel¬ 
dom refers to fish and, in qur’anic times, 
Muslims were not yet familiar with the 
most common edible species of fish. In 
many regions of the Arab world the bias 
against fishing has persisted. The Qur’an 
does not give prescriptions for fishing, al¬ 
though explicit reference is made to pearls 
and coral (q.v.), both animal products of 
the sea that are considered to be benefits 
from God (q, 55:22; see blessing). Unlike 
the absence of any qur’anic mention of the 
individuals engaged in fishing for nourish¬ 
ment or profit, there is a qur’anic reference 
to a pearl fisher (ghawwds): although these 
pearl fishers are not humans, but devils 
diving for Solomon (q.v.; Q, 38:37, cf. 

(j 21:82), this profession must have been 
well-known in qur’anic times. 

Herbert Eisenstein 
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Hypocrites and Hypocrisy 

Those who feign to be what they are not; 
the act or practice of such people. “Hypo¬ 
crites” is the word generally used to trans¬ 
late the qur’anic term munafiqun, the active 
participle of the third form of the root 
n-f-q. Its verbal noun, nifaq, is usually trans¬ 
lated as “hypocrisy,” even though this does 
not cover the full range of meanings con¬ 
veyed by the Arabic term as used in the 
Qur’an. The hypocrites are considered 
half-hearted believers who outwardly pro¬ 
fess Islam while their hearts (see heart) 
harbor doubt or even unbelief (see belief 
and unbelief; faith). Therefore, they 
are — at best — not fully committed to 
the Prophet and his community (see com¬ 
munity AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN), and 
may deliberately harm the interests of the 
Muslims. The etymology of nifaq and 
munafiqun is disputed, but they are often as¬ 
sociated with the nouns nafaq, which means 
tunnel, and nufaqa and ndfiqd’, i.e. the bur¬ 
row of a rat or a jerboa. This connotation 
of hiding underground and undermining is 
very apt, since this is precisely what the 
munafiqun are accused of, especially in post- 
qur’anic usage. According to Serjeant (The 
Sunnah jami‘ah, 11 £), however, the original 
meaning of the term munafiq was the one 
obliged to pay the nafaqa, a kind of tax (see 
taxation) exacted from all members of 


the umma in Medina (q.v.), including the 
Jews, at times of war (q.v.). Those who 
were reluctant to pay the nafaqa came to be 
regarded as uncommitted to the cause (see 
path or way), and hence as hypocrites. 
Apart from nifaq, the Qur’an mentions an¬ 
other, minor, form of hypocrisy, called nyd‘ 
(or, alternatively, rid), which connotes an 
ostentatious display of piety (q.v.; <4 2:264; 
4:38; 8:47; see Deladriere, RiyaJ, 

The concepts of nifaq and munafiq (iin), as 
well as various verbal forms of n-f-q, are 
mentioned in thirty verses, viz. q 3:167; 
4:61, 88, 138, 140, 142, 145; 6:35; 8:49; 9:64, 
67. 68, 73, 77, 97, 101; 29:11; 33:1, 12, 24, 48, 
60, 73; 48:6; 57:13; 59:11; 63:1, 7, 8; 66:9. 
q 63 is even entitled Surat al-Munafiqun. 
Moreover, the insincere believers are fre- 
quendy discussed without explicit use of 
this terminology. Thus q 2:8-20 is consid¬ 
ered by most commentators (see exegesis 
OF THE qUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL; 
EXEGESIS OF THE qUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 
and contemporary), e.g. al-Tabari (d. 
310/923), al-TusI (d. 460/1067), al-Tabarsi 
(d. 518/1153), al-Zamakhshari (d. 583/ 
1144), al-RazI (d. 606/1210), al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671/1272), Ibn Kathlr (d. 774 A 373 ), 
Jalalayn, al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505), Sayyid 
Qutb (d. 1966), al-Tabataba c i (d. 1982), to 
be a description of the hypocrites, though 
some (e.g. Muhammad ‘Abduh) take it to 
refer to the Jews (see jews and Judaism) of 
Medina, who were their allies. Since this is 
apparently the first reference to the hypo¬ 
crites, many exegetes use this opportunity 
to expound their views on the issue and to 
define the phenomenon (see e.g. the 
lengthy expose in RazI, Tafsir, ad loc.). 
Others reserve this for their discussion of 
q 63 (e.g. Tabataba'l, Mizan, xix, 287-90). 

Other apparent references to the hypo¬ 
crites are q 3:118-20, 152-8, 176-9; 8:49-55; 
9:107-10. (For a complete list and discussion 
of these passages, see MaydanI, Zflhirat al- 
nifaq.) Traditionally, all passages referring 
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to the hypocrites have been considered 
Medinan (see chronology and the 
Qur’an), both by Muslim commentators 
and by modern scholars. Accordingly both 
groups identify them as the Muslim oppo¬ 
nents of Muhammad in Medina, those 
who only half-heartedly accepted him and 
his message, and did so for worldly gain 
and in order to safeguard their position in 
the community, which they would other¬ 
wise have lost. When their expectations 
were not met, they turned against Muham¬ 
mad (see opposition to mdhammad). Ac¬ 
cording to Fazlur Rahman (Major themes, 
160-1), however, hypocrisy was a feature al¬ 
ready present among Muhammad’s adher¬ 
ents in Mecca: contrary to the commonly 
held view, he believes that q 22:53-4, 
29:1-10, and 74:31 date from the period be¬ 
fore the emigration (q.v.; hijra) from Mecca 
to Medina. In Rahman’s view, the hypo¬ 
crites of Mecca were weak and fickle- 
minded people who succumbed to the 
pressure exerted by their pagan relatives 
and townsmen to abandon Islam. The ac¬ 
cepted opinion, however, is that the term 
hypocrites did not include Muslims from 
Mecca, since they were all sincere and had 
no wealth or power to gain from joining 
Muhammad (see Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, i, 47). 

The Qur’an does not mention any 
names, but a long list of Muslim hypocrites 
and their Jewish patrons and allies may be 
found in the biography of the Prophet 
(. sira, Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 351-63; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume 242-7; see sira and the 
qur’an). Here, the undisputed leader of 
the Medinan dissenters is identified as 
‘Abdallah b. Ubayy b. Salul (see Watt, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ubayy), whose political ambitions 
were thwarted by the arrival of Muham¬ 
mad (see the account in Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 
411-3; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume 277-9). Ibn 
Ubayy was not only thought to have been 
involved in the slanderous accusations (ap¬ 
parently alluded to in q 24:23-6) that al¬ 


most ruined the reputation of the Proph¬ 
et’s wife ‘A’isha (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 731-40; 

Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume 493-9; see ‘a’isha 
bint abi bakr; gossip; wives of the 
prophet), he also sided with the Jews of 
Medina and the Meccan opponents of 
Muhammad. According to the sira litera¬ 
ture, Ibn Ubayy promised to come to the 
aid of the Jews of Nadir (q.v.) if Muham¬ 
mad were to confront them, but he subse¬ 
quently abandoned them in their hour of 
need. Q 59:11-2 is taken as a reference to 
this (see Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 652-5; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume 437 £). 

The hypocrites are described in the 
Qur’an as follows: they pretend to believe 
in God’s revelations but turn to the false 
deities they were ordered to abjure (see 
idols and images). When invited by 
Muhammad to accept God and his mes¬ 
senger (q.v.), they turn away from him with 
aversion. But God knows what is in their 
hearts. They should be opposed and ad¬ 
monished (q 4:60-3). For them will be a 
painful doom (see reward and punish¬ 
ment). They seek to lead the believers 
astray (q.v.). They attempt to beguile God, 
but it is he who will beguile them. They 
perform their prayer (q.v.) languidly and 
more in order to be seen by others than to 
worship God. They will go to hell (q.v.), 
along with the unbelievers, and will be in 
the deepest fire (q.v.), except those of them 
who repent and make amends, for the re- 
pentent will be counted among the believ¬ 
ers and will be rewarded by God 
(q 4:140-6). Their true feelings become 
apparent when they are called upon to 
fight and defend the community: they 
make up all kinds of excuses in order to 
avoid participation in warfare (q 3:166-8; 
see fighting; expeditions and battles). 
This enables God to distinguish the true 
believers from the lukewarm ones. They 
look impressive and sound sincere, but they 
are like decorated blocks of wood. 
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Although a number of verses (viz. 

Q 3:167; 4:143) suggest that the hypocrites 
occupy an intermediary position between 
believers and unbelievers, they are often 
condemned together with the declared un¬ 
believers. The Prophet and/or the Mus¬ 
lims are admonished to avoid both these 
groups which are headed for the same 
punishment, or to fight them (e.g. Q 9:68, 
73; 66:9). Hypocritical men and women 
alike are cursed by God and will eternally 
taste the fire of hell, since all of them are 
transgressors, enjoining the wrong and 
forbidding the right, and being stingy 
(ft 9:67-8; 3373; 48:6; and cf. 57:13; see 

GOOD AND EVIL; ETHICS AND THE Qur’an). 
They converted only because they expect¬ 
ed that God would enrich them (q 9:74), 
but turned against Muhammad at the first 
sign of adversity (q 29:10-1). In their dis¬ 
appointment, they call Muhammad’s 
promises a delusion (q 33:12; 8:49). 

The hypocrites are sometimes called 
“those in whose hearts is a disease” (see 
illness and health). At times these terms 
appear together (as in <4 33:12, 60), though 
often only the second epithet is mentioned; 
in such cases, many take the verse in ques¬ 
tion as an additional reference to the hypo¬ 
crites (s eejalalayn on q 2:10; 5:52; 9:125; 
33:32; 47:20). The hypocrites do not be¬ 
lieve, yet they are afraid that Muhammad 
will receive a revelation (see revelation 
and inspiration) concerning them, in 
which their true feelings will be uncovered 
(q 9:64). Although most verses featuring 
hypocrites appear to refer to the waverers 
and backsliders among the tribes of 
Medina, some specifically mention “the 
wandering Arabs (q.v.),” i.e. the Bedouin 
(q.v.) of the surrounding desert. Of them 
it is said that they are harder in disbelief 
and hypocrisy, and more likely to be igno¬ 
rant of the limits revealed by God 
(ft 9 : 97- IOI )‘ 


The testimony of hadith 
The hadith collections contain numerous 
traditions concerning the munafiqun that 
condemn them in no uncertain terms (for 
an inventory see Wensinck, Concordance, iii, 
523-7; id., Handbook, 171; see hadith and 
the qur’an). The Sahihs of al-Bukharl and 
Muslim each contain a section on the char¬ 
acteristics of the hypocrites, but the most 
rewarding source is Sifat al-munafiq by al- 
Firyabl, which contains a large collection 
of logia attributed to the Prophet, his 
Companions and the subsequent genera¬ 
tion (see companions of the prophet). 
The hypocrites are compared with sheep 
going astray, joining first one flock, then 
another. The Prophet warned that they 
would be the worst plague to hit his com¬ 
munity after his death. Various frequently 
cited traditions describe the characteristics 
of the hypocrite, e.g. “when he speaks, he 
lies (see lie); when he makes a contract, 
he deceives (see breaking trusts and 
contracts); when he promises, he fails 
to fulfill his promise (see oaths and 
promises), and when he litigates, he is dis¬ 
honest.” Among the authorities quoted by 
al-Firyabi, al-Hasan al-Basrl takes pride of 
place. Al-Hasan is known to have held the 
view that the grave sinner is neither a be¬ 
liever nor an unbeliever but something in 
between, a hypocrite. The Mu'tazila (see 
mu'tazilis) developed this teaching of the 
intermediate position of the sinner, replac¬ 
ing the term munafiq with fasiq. (On the 
views of al-Hasan and his student ‘Amr b. 
‘Ubayd, see van Ess, tg, ii, 256 f., 263; v, 
141 fi, 148, 174.) 

The status of the hypocrites in this world and 

the next 

Even though the Qur’an seems to be quite 
explicit on the fate of the hypocrites in the 
hellfire of the hereafter, this did not pre¬ 
vent (mostly sectarian) theologians from 
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discussing this matter. After all, strictly 
speaking, the hypocrites are not unbeliev¬ 
ers, since, unlike the latter, they do pro¬ 
nounce the witness to faith (q.v.; shahada ) 
and observe the precepts of Islam, even if 
this is not backed up by belief in their 
hearts. For this reason, some theologians 
were prepared to make allowances for 
them and to accord them the status of be¬ 
lievers, not only in this world, but also in 
the afterlife (see Ash'arl, Maqalat, 141; 
Baghdadi, Farq, g). 

As for the hypocrites’ status in the present 
world, since outwardly they behave as true 
Muslims, it is difficult to tell them apart 
from the believers and to treat them differ- 
endy. As long as they keep their views to 
themselves and do not abandon the pre¬ 
cepts of Islam, they are to enjoy their full 
rights as Muslims: they inherit from Mus¬ 
lims (see inheritance), may marry Mus¬ 
lim women (see marriage and divorce), 
share in the booty (q.v.) captured on mili¬ 
tary campaigns, and are entitled to a Mus¬ 
lim funeral (see death and the dead). 

The moment they display their true colors, 
however, they should be invited to repent 
(see repentance and penance), and 
failure to do so may result in the death 
penalty (see Qurtubl, Jdmi’, i, 194; Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, i, 48 f.; van Ess, tg, v, i4g; 

See CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 

“Hypocrites” as a pejorative term for one’s 

opponents 

Using the term hypocrite soon became a 
convenient way of denouncing one’s oppo¬ 
nents and discrediting them. Thus the 
Shlfs in general (see shi'ism and the 
qur’an), and the Isma'llls in particular, are 
called munafiqun by Sunni authors, often in 
combination with an additional pejorative 
epithet, such as zanadiqa (heretics, free¬ 
thinkers; see heresy), kafirun (unbelievers), 
mushrikun (polytheists; see polytheism and 


atheism) or malahida (heretics; e.g. Ibn 
Taymiyya, Majmu‘ al-fatawa, xxvii, 525). All 
those who disagree with the ahl al-hadith, 
too, are termed hypocrites. Of course ev¬ 
ery group calls its own opponents hypo¬ 
crites, and the taxonomy varies between 
Sunnis and Shl'ls. Thus the Rawafid, who 
deny the legitimacy of the first three 
rightly-guided (rashidun) caliphs (see 
caliph), are called hypocrites by the 
Sunnis, while they in turn apply this name 
to the ones who deprived ‘All of his rights 
(Van Ess, tg, i, 308; v, 98; see 'alI b. abT 

In modern times, too, various groups 
have been branded as munafiqun, even if 
they did not necessarily pretend to be Mus¬ 
lims. Thus the Freemasons, the Rotary 
Club, the Lions, the Communists and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses — strange bedfellows, 
to say the least — are denounced by a 
modern Muslim commentator as hypo¬ 
crites who are intent on destroying religion 
and society from within (MaydanI, gahirat 
al-nifaq, ii, 631-75). They are said to take 
their orders from “the Jews.” Sayyid Qutb 
talks about the importance of tracing the 
hypocrites in society so as to put a stop to 
their destructive activities. He, too, men¬ 
tions a Jewish connection, and counts the 
Communists among the modern-day 
munafiqun, clearly indicating the politico- 
historical contextualizing of the word (see 

CONTEMPORARY CRITICAL PRACTICES AND 

the qur’an). 

“Hypocrites” are held responsible for 
every disaster that has befallen the Muslim 
community since the death of the Prophet 
and that has struck at its cohesion, from 
the creation of sects and the incorporation 
of Jewish and Christian practices to the re¬ 
conquest of al-Andalus. They are de¬ 
scribed as a fifth column whose purpose is 
to undermine Islam and Muslim society, 
often at the orders of some foreign power. 
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An example of such paranoia is the claim 
of an unnamed Pakistani official that the 
success of the Spanish Christians — aided 
by hypocrites — in getting rid of the Mus¬ 
lims of al-Andalus inspired the govern¬ 
ment of India to send a fact-finding mis¬ 
sion to Spain in order to find out how 
India can deal with its Muslim neighbor 
(see Maydani, gahirat al-nifaq, i, 21 f.). 

Camilla P. Adang 
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Ibadis see kharijis 

Iblls 

The devil, mentioned by name eleven 
times in the Qur'an. Given its form, the 
word is likely a corruption of the Greek 
diabolos used in Christian writing to denote 
the adversary of humans, a sense which 
continues in the Qur’an. For further dis¬ 
cussion, see devil. 

Andrew Rippin 
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Iconoclasm 

Opposition to the religious use of images. 
The term “iconoclasm,” which literally 
means “image breaking,” became a reli¬ 
gious and socio-political movement in the 
eighth and ninth century c.e. The Byzan¬ 


tine empire (see Byzantines) under the 
pretext of its opposition to icons turned 
officially against many forms of spirituality, 
including the cults of saints and monasti- 
cism, for more than a century (726-843 
g.e.; see monasticism and monks). Inas¬ 
much as opposition to icons had been ex¬ 
pressed long before the rise of Islam, any 
relationship between Byzantine icono¬ 
clasm and the Qur'an must be seen as 
peripheral and coincidental, albeit cross- 
cultural. 

On the evidence of its artistic history 
Islam may be called aniconic rather than 
iconoclastic (Grabar, Islam and icono¬ 
clasm, 51). It has opposed the creation of 
naturalistic-representational art, and has 
criticized the images themselves as irrele¬ 
vant objects, unable to capture reality, and 
as temptations away from the requirements 
of a good life, rather than as evil per se 
(see good and evil). In no way does the 
Qur’an argue about icons, in the doctrinal 
sense in which Byzantine theologians like 
Leontius of Neapolis (ca. 590-ca. 650 c.e.) 
and John of Damascus (ca. 655-ca. 749 
c.e.) engaged themselves. The Qur’an is 
preoccupied with the unbelief of pre- 
Islamic Arabs and their worship of and 
attachment to pagan deities and their idols 
(see belief and unbelief; polytheism 
and atheism; idols and images; 
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IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; SOUTH ARABIA, 

religion in pre-islamic). Deities are false 
gods (ft 21:52-4, 57) and idols (ft 53:19-20 
regarding al-Lat, al-TJzza and Manat; 
ft 71:23 regarding Wadd, Suwa‘, Yaghuth, 
Ya'uq, and Nasr [the gods of the people of 
Noah, q.v.]; ft 16:36 and 39:17 regarding 
al-taghut, or “false gods”). No distinction is 
made in the Qur’an between a prototype 
and an image, a distinction made by By¬ 
zantine iconophiles in difference to the em¬ 
peror Constantine V Copronymus (741-75 
g.e.), who, with his fellow iconoclasts, 
equated the icon of Christ with Christ 
himself and for this they rejected his icon. 
Equally, if God is the one and only God, 
all other deities are false and idols simply 
represent this falsehood (ft 21:52; 25:3). 
Byzantine iconophiles, too, distinguished 
icons from idols, applying the latter only to 
pagan gods (cf. the definition of the second 
Council of Nicaea in Sahas, Icon and logos, 
149-50). There would therefore seem to be 
a convergence here between iconophile 
and qur’anic thought. 

Deities and idols are themselves created 
beings (ft 25:3); thus, making and worship¬ 
ping idols constitute acts of shirk in two 
ways: by worshipping (the Qur’an makes 
no distinction between worship [q.v.] and 
veneration, ft 21:52) created things or be¬ 
ings, and by presuming to create them — a 
prerogative of God alone, “Who created 
the heavens and the earth in truth” (ft 6:73; 
see creation). The Qur’an — with a most 
telling rhetorical question — stifles the 
potential claim to creativity by any artist: 
“Do you worship that which you have 
carved out... when God has created you 
and what you make?” (ft 37:96). Idol or 
image making compromises the uniqueness 
and unity (tawhld) of God who is “the cre¬ 
ator, the shaper out of nothing, the fash¬ 
ioner ( musawwir. ft 59:24; see god and his 
attributes). Those who worship idols be¬ 
come attached (’akif) and “are given up” 
to them (ft 7:138; 21:52; 26:71). If, indeed, 


there are four forces of Muslim social 
ethos — moralism, populism, factualism, 
historialism — which operate against im¬ 
ages (Hodgson, Islam and image, 228-9), 
the Qur’an seems to support all four (see 
community and society in the qur'an; 
ethics and the Qur’an). The Qur’an 
leads then to the rejection of “the pollution 
of the idols” and “any word of falsehood” 
(ft 22:30; see lie). An interesting modifica¬ 
tion is the assertion that Abraham (q.v.) 
destroyed his kin’s idols, but he left one 
“that haply they might have recourse to it” 
(ft 21:58). Similarly, an understanding of 
the human need for tangible manifesta¬ 
tions may have played some role in 
Muhammad’s own concession to the inter¬ 
cession of the “daughters of Allah” for the 
sake of his Meccan compatriots, implied in 
the so-called “satanic verses (q.v.)” of the 
Qur’an (ft 53:19-20 and 22:52). 

If the Qur’an knows anything about By¬ 
zantine iconoclasm and the theological 
thinking that goes with it, this is nowhere 
immediately evident. A possible, albeit cur¬ 
sory, reference to the Christian devotion to 
icons may be found in ft 25:1-3. This is a 
praise to God “who... has chosen no son 
[a possible reference to the Christian belief 
in Jesus (q.v.) as the Son of God] nor has 
he any partner in the sovereignty... Yet 
they [the Christians?] choose beside him 
other gods who create nothing..possess 
not hurt nor profit for themselves, and pos¬ 
sess not death nor life, nor power to raise 
the dead” (ft 25:1-3) — a possible inference 
to populist Christian beliefs about the 
powers of icons (see Christians and 
Christianity). 

In response to the clear qur’anic insis¬ 
tence that Jesus as a true prophet was not 
crucified (ft 4:157; see crucifixion; 
prophets and prophethood), Muslims 
reject the cross and its veneration. In 
I0 3"4/72i Caliph Yazid II (r. 101-5/720-4) 
decreed its destruction from all churches 
under his rule (Theophanes, i, 401-2). By 
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coincidence or imitation and only a short 
while later (108-9/726) emperor Leo III the 
Isaurian (717-41 c.e.) issued the first decree 
against icons. No wonder that the ninth- 
century iconophile chronographer Theo- 
phanes (i, 405:1; 406:25) branded him 
and till other iconoclasts as “Saracene- 
minded.” Driven by dynamic monarchic 
ideas, iconoclasts aimed to bring Christian 
practice in line with its monotheistic- 
Semitic background. Paulicians, Jews and 
Muslims appear, fictitiously or historically, 
as actively involved in the iconoclastic 
movement, particularly during the first 
phase (726-87 c.e.). Modern Byzantinists 
may be divided on the issue of degree and 
nature of the Islamic involvement in By¬ 
zantine iconoclasm, but they hardly deny 
the fact of its existence. The opposite has 
also been suggested (Becker, Christlische 
Polemik), namely that Byzantine icono¬ 
clasm influenced Muslim attitudes towards 
icons. Byzantine sources point to a Jewish 
influence on Yazld and his followers. Evi¬ 
dence has shown (Schick, Christian communi¬ 
ties) that his edict gave the pretext not only 
to Jews and Muslims, but also to iconoclast 
Christians in the lands conquered by the 
Arabs, to destroy mosaics and icons. A 
curious historical irony remains, however, 
that the “iconoclast” Muslim world early 
on provided a haven for the most ardent 
Byzantine iconophiles to fight their impe¬ 
rial adversaries with impunity behind the 
security of Muslim borders (Sahas, John of 
Damascus, 12). Muslim sources, interested 
mostly in matters of Byzantine-Arab bor¬ 
der warfare (see expeditions and bat¬ 
tles), bypass iconoclasm as an internal 
and “idolatrous” affair of Byzantium. 

DanielJ. Sahas 
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Idolatry and Idolaters 

Worship of a created thing as a god; those 
who engage in such worship. The Arabic 
root used most frequently in the Qur'an in 
words and expressions suggestive of the 
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idea of idolatry is sh-r-k. That root com¬ 
monly appears in Arabic in various words 
connected with the idea of “sharing, par¬ 
ticipating, associating,” etc., and the basic 
level of meaning is often appropriate, too, 
in qur’anic passages. For example, the 
noun shirk seems to mean something like 
“partnership” or “portion” in “do they 
[those upon whom you call beside God] 
have any shirk in the heavens?” (q 35:40; 
46:4; see heaven and sky). The root has 
come to be connected with the idea of 
idolatry since, from the monotheist point of 
view, one of the things the idolater does is 
to “associate” other things (supernatural 
beings, ideas, people, institutions, as well as 
natural or man-made objects) with God as 
objects of worship (q.v.) or sources of 
power. The word shirk is used in that sense 
at q 31:13: “Do not associate anything 
with God (la tushrik bi-llahi) for shirk is a 
grave evil.” 

Words and expressions involving use of 
the root sh-r-k are relatively frequent in the 
Qur’an, generally in passages directed 
against opponents accused of associating 
others with God as objects of worship 
and prayers. Shirk itself occurs five times 
(Q. 3 I:I 3; 34:22; 35:14, 40; 46:4); shank and 
its plural shuraka’, usually referring to those 
beings which the opponents (see opposi¬ 
tion to muhammad) are accused of asso¬ 
ciating with God, forty times; the fourth 
verbal form ashraka in various tenses, 
moods and persons, usually referring to the 
act of associating something with God, 
seventy-one times; and its active participle 
mushrik, in its singular and plural, mascu¬ 
line and feminine, forms, forty-nine times. 
In English versions of the Qur’an, Arabic 
words and phrases referring to those who 
commit shirk, such as al-mushrikiin or 
alladhina ashraku, are often understood or 
translated as “the idolaters.” However, 
partly because shirk and idolatry are not se¬ 
mantic equivalents, the former may fre¬ 


quently also be translated by other terms, 
particularly “polytheism” (see polytheism 
and atheism). The mushrik acts as if there 
were divine beings other than God and 
may, therefore, be viewed as a polytheist as 
much as an idolater. 

Outside the Qur’an shirk is often used in a 
sense pardy or wholly equivalent to that of 
“idolatry.” Modern Arabic, however, regu¬ 
larly uses instead words or phrases such as 
ibadat al-asndm or al-wathaniyya, which, 
building upon one or the other of the two 
most common Arabic words for “idol” 
(sanam and wathan), are more parallel se¬ 
mantically to the English word and its 
equivalent in other European languages. 
Although both sanam and wathan occur in 
the Qur’an, no expression based on them 
appears there to indicate the abstract idea 
of “idolatry.” Another qur’anic term that 
conveys the idea of something other than 
God being worshiped is tamathil, lit. “like¬ 
nesses,” as in q 21:52, where it designates 
the objects of Abraham’s [q.v.] father’s 
worship (cf. q 34:13, where the same word 
is used in reference to objects that the jinn 
[q.v.] create for Solomon [q.v.]). The word 
andad (“peers” or “equals”) is also impor¬ 
tant in the way in which the charge of idol¬ 
atry or polytheism is made against the 
mushrikun in the Qur’an (q 2:22, 165; 14:30; 
34:33; 39:8; 41:9). It often functions as a 
parallel to shuraka’. The opponents are at¬ 
tacked for setting up andad before or other 
than God (duna llahi). Compare, for exam¬ 
ple, q 39:8, which tells us that the oppo¬ 
nents turn to God when they are distressed 
but forget him once he has responded to 
them and accept “equals” (andad) with 
him, with q 29:61-5 (see below) which 
makes the same charge in different terms 
and accuses the opponents of shirk. 

In the Qur’an, therefore, the opponents 
to whom pejorative reference is made by 
expressions such as al-mushrikun are accused 
of “associating” other beings with God as 
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objects of worship and prayer. That is the 
essence of shirk in the Qur’an: it is not that 
the mushrik is unaware of God as the cre¬ 
ator and controller of the cosmos or that 
he believes that God is simply one of a 
number of beings with equal or equivalent 
powers, but rather that in his behavior and 
attitudes he proceeds as if other beings, 
supernatural or perhaps sometimes hu¬ 
man, have powers which a true monotheist 
would recognize as belonging to God 
alone. Sometimes, for example, the mush¬ 
rikun are accused of expecting that beings 
such as angels (see angel) will intercede 
for them with God at the last judgment 
(q.v.) and that their intercession (q.v.) will 
succeed (e.g. Q, 16:86, 18:52; 41:47). In the 
Qur’an it is denied that such intercession 
will avail unless God permits it: the reli¬ 
ance which the mushrikun place on these 
mediators will in fact lead to their damna¬ 
tion because by relying on them they are 
failing to be true monotheists. 

Shirk in the Qur’an, therefore, may be 
understood as an equivalent of idolatry in 
a partial and extended sense of that latter 
term that, at a basic level, implies the wor¬ 
ship of, and attribution of power to, a con¬ 
crete and inanimate object. Although 
Muslim tradition and, following it, much 
modern scholarship, regard as idolaters in 
that more basic sense, too, the mushrikun 
who are attacked in the Qur’an, it is at 
least questionable whether that view is jus¬ 
tified. The Qur’an itself says little which 
would unambiguously justify the conclu¬ 
sion that the mushrikun used idols (statues or 
other sorts of images) to represent the be¬ 
ings that they are accused of associating 
with God. It is mainly the accusation that 
they treat things not divine as if they 
were — the charge that they associate 
other things with God — that lies behind 
the translation of mushrik as “idolater” as 
far as the Qur’an is concerned. 

The charge of “idolatry” in this sense 


(and probably in any sense) may be an ele¬ 
ment of inter-religious polemic (see pole¬ 
mic and polemical language). Polemi¬ 
cally, the basic meaning of idolatry has 
been extended to cover diverse beliefs and 
practices viewed as erroneous, such as, for 
example, the use of icons and images as 
devotional aids or the view that angels and 
saints can intercede with God on behalf of 
the believer. Those who have been accused 
of idolatry because of their acceptance of 
such practices and views would deny that 
they were idolaters and, from the view¬ 
point of an observer not personally in¬ 
volved in the polemic, may be justified in 
offering such a denial. What looks like idol¬ 
atry to one party seems like perfectly good 
monotheism to the other. 

In Islam the charge of shirk is used po¬ 
lemically in the same way as that of the 
accusation of idolatry in branches of 
monotheism which use European lan¬ 
guages, it being directed at other monothe¬ 
ists, often other Muslims, as often as at 
people who could legitimately be seen as 
idolaters in any real sense. That polemical 
sense of shirk should be borne in mind 
when considering the qur’anic usage. 

It is true that the Qur’an itself sometimes 
goes beyond accusing the mushrikun of act¬ 
ing like idolaters and polytheists and im¬ 
plies that they were so in the literal and 
basic sense. That may be understood as the 
polemical tactic of omitting comparative 
particles and phrases and of using lan¬ 
guage which portrays the opponents as re¬ 
ally worshipping a plurality of gods and as 
being connected with idol worship. They 
are accused, for instance, of associating 
other gods with God (e.g. £ 6:22; 10:28) 
and of calling upon their associates “be¬ 
fore” or “other than” God (e.g. Q 10:66; 
16:86). As for their being connected with 
idols, it is notable that the words used to 
suggest the idea of “idol” tend to be tdghut 
and jibt rather than the common Arabic 
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(plurals) awthan or asnam. In pre-Islamic 
monotheist usage the former pair of words 
had acquired connotations of idolatry by 
extension from more literal and basic 
meanings (see idols and images). 

It is, however, in the traditional literature 
outside the Qur’an (exegetical works [tafsir] 
but also the traditional material on the life 
of the Prophet and accounts of pre-Islamic 
Arabia) that the mushrikun of the Qur’an 
have come to be portrayed more consis¬ 
tently as idolaters in the basic sense of the 
term. In the traditional material the idea, 
which we often receive in the Qur’an, that 
the mushrikun were fundamentally imperfect 
monotheists who allowed themselves to be 
misled into associating the worship of 
other beings with that of God, recedes. 
Instead they are presented much more as 
idolaters in a very literal and crude sense. 
The qur’anic mushrikun are depicted in 
extra-qur’anic tradition as the Meccan and 
other Arab contemporaries of the Prophet 
whose religion consisted of worshipping 
idols and a multiplicity of gods. For exam¬ 
ple, Q_ 29:61-5 is a passage that accuses the 
opponents, although they will admit that 
God is the creator of the heavens and the 
earth and the source of the earth’s fertility 
(see creation; cosmology), and although 
they will call upon God for protection (q.v.) 
in times of danger upon the sea, of lapsing 
into shirk in normal circumstances. It is a 
passage that contrasts shirk not really with 
mere monotheism (tawhid) but with true, 
pure monotheism (ikhlas). The passage 
does not explicitly refer to idols or to a be¬ 
lief in a plurality of gods as features of the 
opponents’ religious ideas and behavior, 
but simply contrasts their theoretical and 
occasional ikhlas with their practical and 
normal shirk. 

In a gloss of this passage offered by al- 
Tabarl (d. 310/923) in his Qur’an com¬ 
mentary, however, we find a much more 
explicit identification of the opponents as 


worshippers of idols and gods other than 
God. Adapting Q 39:3, al-Tabari tells us 
that these opponents think that by wor¬ 
shipping gods other than God they can 
achieve a closeness and a nearness to God 
(yahsabuna annahum li- ibadatihim al-aliha 
duna llahiyanaluna \inda llahi zulfatan wa- 
qurbatan); when travelling on the sea they 
do not call for help from their gods and 
those whom they regard as equals of God 
(alihatahum wa-andadahum); but, once God 
has brought them safely back to land, they 
associate a partner (shank) with him in 
their acts of worship and pray to their gods 
and idols (dliha wa-awthan) together with 
him as lords (see lord).. 

The shirk attacked in the Qur’an is thus 
portrayed as a literal and explicit idolatry 
and polytheism (’ibadat al-awthan wa-l- 
aliha). That particular gloss does not tell us 
precisely who these polytheists and idola¬ 
ters were but in others, al-Tabari and other 
traditional scholars frequently make it 
clear that the Qur’an is referring to the 
idolaters and polytheists among the Mec¬ 
cans and other Arab contemporaries of 
Muhammad. An example of this type of 
identification, to be found in the traditional 
biographical literature on the life of the 
Prophet as well as in the tafsir literature, 
explains an obscure practice attacked in 
t) 6:136. That verse tells us that the oppo¬ 
nents divide a part of their agricultural 
produce between God and their “associ¬ 
ates” (.shuraka) but when they make the di¬ 
vision they do so unfairly, favoring the “as¬ 
sociates” at the expense of God. In a story 
that is intended to elucidate the verse and 
which uses some of the same terminology, 
a report in the Sira of Ibn Ishaq tells us 
that it concerns the tribe of Khawlan and 
an idol of theirs called TJmyanis (the read¬ 
ing of the name is uncertain). When 
Khawlan apportioned their “tithes” be¬ 
tween God and TJmyanis they would favor 
the idol so that if any of the share destined 
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for the idol fell into that intended for God 
they would retrieve it and make sure that 
the idol received it; but if any intended for 
God fell into the portion of the idol, they 
would let it remain there and the idol 
would thus receive what was really God’s. 
In this and similar stories the obscure 
qur’anic shuraka’ are identified as idols and 
the allusive and ambiguous qur’anic verse 
is explained as referring to the Age of 
Ignorance (q .v.'Jahiliyya) as it was tradition¬ 
ally understood. 

Traditional Islamic literature of various 
genres contains numerous such stories and 
elucidation. Sometimes they clearly relate 
to qur’anic passages, sometimes they do 
not seem to have any relationship to a par¬ 
ticular passage but could nevertheless be 
understood as exegetical in a very broad 
sense in that, taken as a whole, they illus¬ 
trate and substantiate the traditional view 
that the mushrikun of the Qur’an were the 
idolatrous and polytheistic Arabs (q.v.) of 
the Hijaz and other parts of Arabia in the 
time of Muhammad (see south Arabia, 
religion in pre-islamic). In such mate¬ 
rial shirk becomes equivalent to idolatry in 
its basic sense, not just a concept that over¬ 
laps with it and covers some of its exten¬ 
sions. In a report about the Prophet’s 
destruction of idols in the vicinity of the 
Ka'ba (q.v.) at the time of his conquest of 
Mecca (q.v.), for example, we are told that 
Satan called out in woe, despairing that the 
people of that place would ever again pur- 

Whole works came to be composed of 
such material illustrating and elucidating 
the religion of the idolatrous Arabs, the 
best known being the Kitdb al-Asnam “Book 
of Idols” attributed to Hisham b. al-Kalbl 
(d. 206/821). Where shirk in the Qur’an can 
be understood as a partial equivalent of 
“idolatry” in some of the polemical senses 
of the English word, the traditional litera¬ 
ture shows us that the mushrikun were idola¬ 


ters and polytheists of a crude and literal 
kind and thus makes shirk a parallel to 
“idolatry” in its most basic sense. 

In Islam the word shirk has sometimes 
been used with reference to the religion of 
peoples who, from the monotheist point of 
view, might be regarded as idolaters in a 
literal sense — for instance, Hindus or 
adherents of African religions. More fre- 
quendy, however, it has maintained the 
polemical tone which it has in the Qur’an, 
for example when one group of Muslims 
accuses another of shirk on account of be¬ 
liefs or practices which it considers incom¬ 
patible with pure monotheism or when the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity (q.v.) is 
described as shirk (see Christians and 
Christianity). 

Modern scholarship has generally ac¬ 
cepted the image conveyed by the tradition 
of the qur’anic mushrikun as idolaters in a 
literal sense, and it has used the traditional 
material as a source of information about 
the religious ideas and practices which the 
Qur’an was attacking. Some scholars, how¬ 
ever, have been impressed by the difference 
in tone between the qur’anic material per¬ 
taining to shirk and the mushrikun on the one 
hand and that of the extra-qur’anic mate¬ 
rial on the other, and have sought to ac¬ 
count for it in various ways. For example, 
D.B. Macdonald (Allah) wrote: “The reli¬ 
gion of Mecca in Muhammad’s time was 
far from simple idolatry. It resembled much 
more a form of the Christian faith, in 
which saints and angels have come to stand 
between the worshippers and God.” The 
relationship between the qur’anic and the 
extra-qur’anic material is complicated, 
however, by the fact that the latter, along¬ 
side its representation of the mushrikun as 
Arab idolaters in the crude and basic sense, 
also presents some material which reports 
monotheist ideas and practices among the 
pre-Islamic Arabs. For example, we are 
told that there were individuals known as 
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hamfi (see hanif) who had abandoned idol¬ 
atry and turned to monotheism and that 
even the pagan Arabs maintained certain 
practices (such as the talbiya, the repeated 
invocation made by pilgrims as they enter 
the state of ritual purity) which were fun¬ 
damentally monotheistic but had been 
corrupted by idolatrous and polytheistic 
accretions. Generally, these elements of 
monotheism are explained in the tradition 
as survivals of the pure monotheism that 
had been brought to Arabia in the remote 
past by Abraham (Ibrahim). Over time this 
monotheism had been corrupted by idola¬ 
try but elements of it still survived in the 
time of the prophet Muhammad, whose 
task it was to restore it and cleanse it of the 
idolatrous accretions. 

Most frequently, academic scholarship 
has sought to harmonize all this possibly 
inconsistent material by applying to it evo¬ 
lutionary theories of religion and suggest¬ 
ing that in the time of Muhammad the 
Arabs were evolving out of a polytheistic 
and idolatrous stage of religion into a 
monotheistic one. In this scheme the 
career of the Prophet and the birth of 
Islam are seen as the culmination of a 
process which had been taking place for 
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Idols and Images 

Physical representations — usually of dei¬ 
ties or supernatural powers; also, any false 
god. Various words in the Qur’an are un¬ 
derstood by the commentators (see exe¬ 
gesis of the qur’an: classical and 
medieval), sometimes not unanimously, as 
referring to, or in some way connected 
with, such representations. The most obvi¬ 
ous are two of the most common Arabic 
words for idols, awthan (sing, wathari) and 
asnam (sing, sanam ), both of which occur in 
the Qur’an only in their plural forms. The 
words taghut zn&jibt are often understood 
to refer to idols in general or to a particular 
idol, sometimes in other ways, and a simi¬ 
lar uncertainty surrounds the words nusub 
and ansab. Tamathil, “likenesses,” (pi. of 
timthal ), at one of its two occurrences 
seems to be similar in meaning to asnam 
and is often translated as “images.” In ad¬ 
dition, there are a few references to things 
which might be regarded as particular 
idols or images. The root s-w-r, associated 
with the idea of shape, form and image, 
occurs most frequently in connection with 
God’s fashioning of human beings (see 
BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
life; creation) and not with idols or the 
representation of existing things. 

Awthan (q 22:30; 29:17, 25) and asnam 
(ft 6: 741 7 :l 3 8 ; I 4 : 351 21:57; 26:71) appear 
nearly always in stories about past peoples, 
for example, in reports about Abraham’s 
(q.v.) dealings with his father and his peo¬ 
ple. Both words clearly designate idols, and 
the latter is probably cognate with Hebrew 
selem. Q 7:138, which concerns the Children 
of Israel (q.v.) after their escape from Pha¬ 
raoh (q.v.), also illustrates a blurring of the 
distinction between idol and god: seeing 
that the people of the land to which they 
had come cleaved to their asnam, the Israel¬ 
ites demand of Moses (q.v.) that he make 
them a god (ildh) like the gods of the peo¬ 


ple. There seems to be only one passage 
where awthan appears with reference to the 
contemporary situation addressed by the 
Qur’an. Q 22:30 commands the reader or 
hearer to avoid “the filth of idols and the 
words of falsehood” {al-rijs min al-awthan 
[wa-]... qawl al~zur, see lie). To what, ex¬ 
actly, this phrase refers is not clear. Tradi¬ 
tional commentators tend to gloss al-rijs 
min al-awthan simply as “idolatry,” al- 
Tabarl (d. 310/923; TafsTr, xvii, 112) supply¬ 
ing ‘ibadat al-awthan. They do recognize, 
however, a grammatical oddity in that the 
phrase is not a simple genitive construction 
(idafa. see grammar and the qur’an) like 
the succeeding qawl al~zur. The context 
and comparison with other similar pas¬ 
sages may suggest an aspect of dietary 
regulations. 

Attempts by the traditional scholars to 
define wathan and sanam more precisely and 
to establish a difference in significance be¬ 
tween those two words, and between them 
and words such as timthal, are unconvincing 
and frequently contradictory. Tamathil oc¬ 
curs at Q 21:52 and 34:13. The former is 
part of the story of Abraham’s destruction 
of the idols of his people, and tamathil here 
seems to be an alternative for asnam and 
aliha, both of which occur elsewhere in the 
story (cf. Q 21:59, 57; 26:71). In Q 34:13, 
however, it seems to have a more positive 
or at least neutral significance, appearing 
in a list of things which were made for 
Solomon (q.v.) by the jinn (q.v.): “Whatever 
he wished of large halls, images, deep 
dishes, and steady cooking pots” (ma 
yasha’u min mahariba wa-tamathila wa-jijanin 
kal-jawabi wa-qudurin rasiydtin). Outside the 
Qur’an, tamathil often seems to represent 
three dimensional images, for example in 
the phrase tamathil wa-suwar, where the lat¬ 
ter noun refers to pictures or two dimen¬ 
sional images. 

These more explicit and common words 
for idols and images in Arabic are rare in 


those qur’anic passages which charge the 
contemporary opponents (see opposition 
to muhammad) labeled as al-mushrikun 
with the sin of shirk (see polytheism and 
atheism; belief and unbelief), a concept 
which has many points of contact with that 
of idolatry (see idolatry and idolaters). 
Instead, when addressing the contempo¬ 
rary situation the qur’anic polemic against 
“idolatry” (shirk) sometimes uses the less 
well known and more ambiguous words 
taghut and jibt. We are commanded to shun 
the taghut and to serve God (q 16:36; cf. 
39:17); the disbelievers are friends of the 
taghut and fight in their way (q 2:257; 4:76); 
there are some who claim that what they 
believe has been revealed to the Prophet 
and to previous prophets (see prophets 
and prophethood; hypocrites and 
hypocrisy) but nevertheless desire to be 
brought to judgment to the taghut (q 4:60); 
and those who have received “a part of the 
book (q.v.)” nevertheless believe in al-jibt 
wa-l-tdghut and claim to be on a more cor¬ 
rect path than those who believe (q 4:51; 

Both taghut and jibt (the latter is a hapax 
legommon. occurring only at q 4:51 where it 
is found in conjunction with taghut ) are var¬ 
iously understood by the traditional com¬ 
mentators but tend to be connected with 
idolatry. In addition to being explained as 
referring to idols generically or to a partic¬ 
ular idol or idols, these terms are some¬ 
times understood as places such as temples 
where idols are to be found. Some, on the 
other hand, see them as referring to such 
things as soothsayers (q.v.), sorcerers (see 
magic, prohibition of) or satans (see 
devil). It seems clear that to some extent 
the words and concepts were puzzling to 
the commentators but that the associa¬ 
tion of them with the general idea of 
idolatry — or with features of the Age of 
Ignorance (q .v.;jahilijya) connected with 


idolatry — was not merely speculative. 

Modern scholarship has suggested and 
illustrated various ways in which taghut and 
jibt may be derived from or related to simi¬ 
lar words used in connection with the idea 
of idolatry in pre-Islamic Semitic lan¬ 
guages (see foreign vocabulary). It 
seems likely, for example, that the former is 
related to the Aramaic t‘wt, associated with 
the idea of error or wandering from the 
right path and used in the Jerusalem Tal¬ 
mud and Midrash Rabba with connota¬ 
tions of idolatry or the worship of gods 
other than God. Jibt has been linked with 
Ethiopic and even Greek vocabulary used 
in biblical passages referring to idols, 
images and false gods. The qur’anic use 
of these two words, therefore, seems to 
continue earlier monotheistic usage and 
significance. 

Nusub (q 5:3; 70:43) and ansdb (q 5:90), 
connected with the verb nasaba (to erect, 
set up), are similarly explained in a variety 
of ways but with a tendency to be associ¬ 
ated with idols. At q 5:3 the phrase “what 
has been slaughtered on the nusub ” is part 
of a list of types of meat which are pro¬ 
hibited (see forbidden; prohibited 
degrees). Commentators disagree on 
whether nusub is a singular or a plural 
form, and they offer a variety of interpre¬ 
tations, including idol or altar of an idol. 

At q 70:43 (the unbelievers, on the day of 
resurrection, will rush from their graves to 
the nusub), the same ductus is sometimes 
read as nasb although nusub is the accepted 
reading. Again it is sometimes interpreted 
to mean idol but sometimes in a more neu¬ 
tral way as “an object at which one aims.” 
At q 5:90 the ansdb are listed together with 
wine (see intoxicants), the game of 
chance called al-maysir (see gambling), and 
divining arrows (see foretelling) as “filth 
of the work of Satan.” Some see ansdb as 
the plural of nusub and synonymous with 
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asnam, others attempt to distinguish be¬ 
tween the two while still connecting numb 
with idolatrous behavior. 

Formations from the same root occur in 
several Semitic languages, with meanings 
such as pillar, monument, statue, image 
and perhaps altar. For example, the “pillar 
of salt” into which Lot’s (q.v.) wife was 
changed in Genesis 19:26 is neslb melah in 
the Flebrew, although forms with initial m 
are more common ( massebah, m-n-s-b-t, m-s- 
b-\ etc.). Outside the Qur’an, in traditional 
accounts of pre-Islamic Arab idolatry (see 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC), 
nusub often seems to be understood as 
“idol” or “god.” Stories tell how the Arabs 
would select a stone and set it up as a nusub 
which would be worshipped. The ansab al- 
haram, however, are understood as stones 
marking the boundary of the sacred terri¬ 
tory enclosing the Meccan sanctuary (see 
ka'ba: megca; pre-islamic arabia and 
the qur’an), stones said to have been 
erected by Abraham. 

There are a few passages which refer by 
name to entities that may be understood as 
idols, and are often so understood in the 
traditional literature, although they are not 
referred to in the Qur’an by any of the 
words designating “idol.” The golden calf 
(see calf of gold) is simply mentioned as 
“the calf” in the Qur’an, although in com¬ 
mentary it is often identified as an idol or 
god. The five gods of the people of Noah 
(q.v.; Q 71:23; Wadd, Suwa‘, Yaghuth, 

Ya'uq and Nasr) are mentioned in the 
Qur’an as “gods” while the extra-qur’anic 
tradition counts them as idols. They are 
included in the lists provided by the tradi¬ 
tion of idols of the Age of Ignorance 
(jdhiliyya), and information is supplied 
about their sites in Arabia, the tribes asso¬ 
ciated with them, and, sometimes, their 
forms. Names closely related to those of 
Wadd and Nasr are to be found in pre- 


Islamic epigraphy and literature while 
possible attestations of the other three are 
rarer and more questionable. 

The three names al-Lat, al-'Uzza and 
Manat, which occur at Q 53:19-20 and 
widely in extra-qur’anic tradition, notably 
in the different versions of the satanic 
verses (q.v.) story, are understood by Mus¬ 
lim tradition to be those of three idols or 
goddesses worshipped by the Meccans and 
other Arabs, and the traditional material 
provides details of their sites, the tribes as¬ 
sociated with their cults, and stories about 
their destruction with the coming of Islam. 
The Qur’an itself gives little if any infor¬ 
mation about them, not identifying them 
as idols or deities but rather insisting that 
they are mere names. It refers to them in a 
passage which is concerned with denying 
that God has daughters (other passages 
accuse the mushrikun of regarding the an¬ 
gels [see angel] as female offspring of 
God), refutes the idea that the angels will 
intercede for the opponents, and insists 
that it is those who do not believe in the 
next world who have given the angels fe¬ 
male names. The relationship between this 
qur’anic passage and the treatment of the 
three “idols” in the tradition is problema¬ 
tic. There is quite copious attestation in 
epigraphy and non-Muslim literature of 
names similar to those given in the 
Qur’an and Muslim tradition. See also 
ICONOCLASM. 

Gerald R. Hawting 
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Idris 

A qur’anic prophet (see prophets and 
prophethood) blessed with the virtues of 
piety (q.v.) and patience (see trust and 
patience). There is no doubt that his 
uniqueness is the result of his ascent to a 
high station by the hand of God (q 19:56-7; 
21:85). Muslim tradition claims that he as¬ 
cended to heaven while still alive and there 
he was awarded eternal life and a perma¬ 
nent home in the fourth heaven, although 
some traditions place him in the sixth 
heaven (see heaven and sky). Indeed, the 
prophet Muhammad meets him in heaven 
during his nocturnal journey (isra j see 
ascension). Other traditions, however, 


maintain that Idris was put to death in 
heaven. Muslim commentators and mod¬ 
ern scholars are united in the opinion that 
the name Idris originates from a language 
other than Arabic (see foreign vocab¬ 
ulary). And, assuming that the identifica¬ 
tion of his original name would reveal 
more about this enigmatic figure, genera¬ 
tions of scholars have offered many expla¬ 
nations about the origins of his name. 

Muslim tradition has identified Idris with 
the biblical figure Enoch ben Jared, about 
whom it was said that “God took him” 

(1 Gen 5:24). At the same time, Idris was also 
identified with Hermes Trismegistus, the 
central character in the hermetic writings 
composed in the second or third century 
c.e., and with the planet Mercury. Yet, ac¬ 
cording to Muslim tradition, Idris was an 
antediluvian figure; God sent him to strug¬ 
gle with the giant children of Cain ( jaba- 
bira, see cain and abel) who had sinned, 
and his importance to humanity is that he 
succeeded in saving human knowledge (see 
knowledge and learning) and science 
(see science and the qur’an) during the 
flood and transmitting it to subsequent 
generations. Other traditions equated him 
with the prophet Elijah (q.v.); but this is the 
result of the confusion surrounding Enoch 
and Elijah in the period prior to Islam be¬ 
cause of narratives asserting that they had 
both ascended to heaven. 

Muslim tradition claimed that Idris was 
an initiator in many areas. Most of them 
maintain that he was the first prophet to be 
given thirty tablets (suhuf, sing, sahifa), and 
the first to write with a stylus (qalam) and 
on a sahifa (see instruments). He was also 
the first astrologer, the first to weave cloth 
and the first to wear clothes (see cloth¬ 
ing); before him, people had used only 
animal skins for clothing (see hides and 
fleece). His war against the children of 
Cain was the first jihad (q.v.). There are 
traditions that even describe his image, 
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portraying him as a tall, fat man with a 
white mole. 

With respect to the roles attributed to 
Idris by Muslim tradition, there is indeed a 
strong similarity between him and the fig¬ 
ures with which he was identified. Hermes 
Trismegistus is, in effect, the incarnation of 
Thoth, the Egyptian god, the messenger 
and scribe of the gods. At the same time, 
some of the apocalyptic writings (see 
apocalypse) gave Enoch eternal life in 
heaven based on the biblical account that 
God took him up to himself. During his so¬ 
journ in heaven, Enoch acquired the se¬ 
crets of creation (q.v.), learned what would 
happen in the world in the future and the 
secret of the solar calendar (q.v.). He was 
the first to transmit heavenly knowledge to 
human beings. According to the Jewish 
book Ben Sira, Enoch was a “symbol of 
knowledge for all generations” (Ben Sira 
44:16). Enoch’s primacy also derives from 
his Hebrew name which means “initia¬ 
tion.” With respect to the planet Mercury, 
the parallel between Hermes and Mercury 
is an ancient one. The Jewish Aggada iden¬ 
tified Mercury with the sun’s scribe (bt 
Shabbat i56:a). Enoch who, according to 
the Bible, lived to an age equal to the num¬ 
ber of days in a solar year and who trans¬ 
mitted the secrets of the solar calendar to 
humankind, was also a scribe in the garden 
of Eden (Jubilees 4:23). 

Despite the strong connection between 
Idris, Enoch, Mercury, and Hermes Tris¬ 
megistus from the point of view of their 
common roles in human history, there is a 
great dissimilarity among their names. 
Generations of scholars have attempted to 
discover the origins of the name “Idris” 
both within and beyond apocryphal and 
hermetic literature. Casanova and Torrey 
maintained that the origin of the name 
Idris is from Ezra (q.v.) — which entered 
Islam in the Greek version of the name, 
Esdras — who also enjoyed a status of dis¬ 


tinction in the apocalyptic literature. Al¬ 
bright claimed that Idris is a corruption of 
the last two syllables of Poimandres, the 
most important work of hermetic litera¬ 
ture. Recently, Gil suggested that Idris is a 
corruption of the name Hermes, a name 
that reached the Arabs in the form of 
hirmis. 

It may be possible, however, to discover 
the missing link between the name Idris 
and Enoch by means of the Qumran 
scrolls. These scrolls are based on the pre¬ 
viously extant Enoch literature and ex¬ 
cerpts of this apocalyptic literature in 
Hebrew and Aramaic were found in the 
twentieth century in caves in the Judean 
Desert. The Damascus Covenant scroll 
mentions a character called the “inter¬ 
preter of the Torah” (doresh ha-Torah), 
whose name describes his occupation. The 
“interpreter” is identified with the “legisla¬ 
tor” (mehoqeq) and this links him to Enoch 
of the apocalyptic literature, who brought 
the secrets of the heavens to human be¬ 
ings. The connection between Hermes, 
whose name means “interpretation” 
(hermeneia), and doresh is clear. In the 
Damascus Covenant scroll, the “inter¬ 
preter of the Torah” is also identified with 
“the star,” the name used to refer to Mer¬ 
cury, although its full name in Hebrew is 
“the sun star.” In view of the etymological 
connection between doresh and Idris, and 
the similarity of their roles and those of 
Hermes Trismegistus and the planet Mer¬ 
cury, it is possible that the figure of the “in¬ 
terpreter of the Torah” contains the solu¬ 
tion to the origin of the name Idris. 
Apparendy, the apocalyptic literature of 
Enoch penetrated Islam in the era of the 
Prophet by means of the Manichaeans. 
Fragments of this literature which were 
discovered in the Qumran caves are the 
basis of Mani’s Book of giants. After the 
death of Muhammad, the Shl'tes made 
extensive use of the apocalyptic literature 
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of Enoch and of Enoch himself, as well as 
the other antediluvian figures (see shi'ism 
and the qur’an). In later periods, her¬ 
metic literature was widely utilized by 
Muslim science. The many facets of Idris 
may thus be explained since, from the 
outset, Islam shaped the image of Idris 
under the influence of this earlier eclectic 
literature. 

Yoram Erder 
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Tfrlt 

Mentioned once in the Qur’an as desig¬ 
nation of a jinn (q.v.), the word 'ifnt (pi. 
‘ajant) gave rise to numerous interpre¬ 
tations. In the qur’anic version of the story 
about Solomon (q.v.) and the Queen of 
Sheba (see bilqIs), the former asks for 
somebody to fetch him the Queen’s throne, 
whereupon an ■ ifnt of the jinn offers to 
bring it even before Solomon can rise 


from his place (q 27:39). The duty is not 
given to him, however, but to somebody 
who is endowed with the knowledge of the 
scripture (see book; scripture and the 
qur’an) and still surpasses the ‘ ifnt in 
swiftness (q 27:40). 

As just stated, the word ‘ifnt is attested 
only once in the Qur’an and is not found 
in Arabic poetry. Instead of ‘ifnt, several 
variants are recorded, especially 'ijriya and 
’ifr (Qurtubl, Jdmi \ xiii, 203; Alusi, Ruh. 
xxi, 197). Arabic philologists in general as¬ 
sign the word to the root c -f-r. They explain 
it to mean either “strong, powerful, effec¬ 
tive,” or “cunning, wicked, impudent, evil, 
rebellious” or a combination of both of 
these notions. Al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 
1144; Kashshaf ) connects the word to the 
basic meaning of the root ‘-f-r, “dust,” by 
explaining ‘ifnt as “the wicked, abominable 
one who casts his fellow into the dust” (cf. 
also Lisdn al-Arab, iv, 586). Western philolo¬ 
gists speculated about a foreign origin of 
the word. Jeffery ( For. vocab., 215; see for¬ 
eign vocabulary) follows them in claim¬ 
ing that the word may be derived from 
Pahlevi afritan “create,” but this etymology 
is highly improbable and does not corre¬ 
spond to the broader cultural or linguistic 
context of the Arabic usage of the word. 
Instead, Fischer (Miszellen, 871-5) estab¬ 
lished an Arabic origin to be most likely by 
adducing several parallel Arabic word 
forms, thus confirming the Arabic philo¬ 
logists’ assignation of the word to the 
root 'fr. 

The exact qur’anic meaning of ’ifnt is 
difficult to establish. Ideas about ‘ajant in 
folklore may have caused the majority of 
translators to take ‘ifnt in q 27:39 as the 
proper name of a specific class of the jinn 
and to render the passage simply as “an 
‘Ifnt of the Jinn(s)” or the like. This prac¬ 
tice stands in marked contrast to the schol¬ 
arly Islamic tradition which considers ‘ifnt 
to be a descriptive adjective used in q 27:39 


to designate a special quality of the men¬ 
tioned jinn. None of the classical scholarly 
treatises about jinn (al-Shibll, al-Suyutl, 
al-Halabl), nor even al-Damln’s Hayat al- 
hayawan, mentions the ‘ajarit as a distinct 
species of jinn, nor can such a notion be 
deduced from a famous passage in al-Jahiz 
(Hayawan, i, 291), where a tradition is 
quoted according to which a jinn will be 
called 'ifrit if he is stronger than a jinn that 
is called marid. Only in writings that reflect 
popular belief do we find this notion of 
‘ifrit as a distinct category of jinn. So we 
are told in al-Ibshlhi’s Mustatraf{ ii, 545-7; 

Fr. trans. ii, 325-32) that the ‘ajarit form a 
special kind of the demons ( shayatm, see 
devil) and are dangerous for their habit of 
preying upon women. This is only one ex¬ 
ample of a great range of beliefs in various 
kinds of demons and spirits of the dead, 
beliefs which are still com-mon throughout 
the Arab world and which have come to be 
called by the qur’anic word ‘ifrit. 

Thomas Bauer 
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Ignorance 

Lack of knowledge (see knowledge and 
learning). The words ignorance, igno¬ 
rant, etc., usually translate Arabic words 
derived from the root j-h-l, which appear 
twenty-four times in the Qur’an. One of 
these words, jahiliyya, is discussed in the 
article age of ignorance. The present 
article discusses the others and also briefly 
considers other roots that convey ideas re¬ 
lated to ignorance. 

The classical Arabic dictionaries define 
j-h-l mainly in contrast to '-l-m, knowledge, 
but Goldziher, Izutsu and others have ar¬ 
gued that in pre-Islamic literature /-/!-/ al¬ 
most always refers to excessive and often 
fierce behavior rooted in pride (q.v.) and 
honor (q.v.). The pre-Islamic poet ‘Amr b. 
Kulthum, for example, killed the king of 
Hira when the latter’s mother insulted his 
mother and sang, “Let no one act fiercely 
(yajhalna) against us, for we shall be fiercer 
than the fierce (fa-najhala fawqa jahli 
l-jahilmaj’ (Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf, iii, 99). 
J-h-l here contrasts not with ‘-l-m, knowl¬ 
edge, but with h-l-m, the quality of self- 
control arising from a sense of strength. 
The highest virtue involved a proper bal¬ 
ance betweenjaA/ and hilm and, while hilm 
was usually preferable, jahl had its place. 
The poet sings: “Although I be in need of 
hilm, of jahl I am at times in greater need” 
(Stetkevych, Muhammad, 8). 

In the Qur’an one can see three differ¬ 
ences from the pre-Islamic concept of jahl. 
It loses all positive moral value and be¬ 
comes an excessive and willful resistance to 
the truth (see belief and unbelief). It is 


never specifically contrasted to hilm and, in 
fact, has no clear and consistent antonym. 
It comes in some cases to mean simple lack 
of knowledge in contrast to ’ilm, a usage 
quite rare in the earlier period. The pas¬ 
sages that come closest to expressing the 
j-h-l/h-l-m contrast are probably q 25:63 
and 28:55. In the former the servants of 
God are described as “those who walk the 
earth modestly (or humbly, hawnan, see 
modesty) and who, when the insolent 
(jahiluna) address them, say ‘peace.’” Al- 
Zamakhsharf (d. 538/1144) illustrates jahi- 
luna with the verse from ‘Amr b. Kulthum 
quoted above. Many of al-Tabari’s (d. 
310/923) sources gloss hawn as hilm and al- 
Zamakhsharl describes “peace” in q 28:55 
as “a word of hilm ” ( Kashshaf, iii, 185). 

J-h-l appears as willful excess in 
<4 27:54-5, where Lot (q.v.; Lut) asks his 
neighbors, “Do you commit indecency (see 
homosexuality) with your eyes open?... 
Indeed, you are a people given to excess 
(tajhaluna).” Likewise in the stories of Noah 
(q.v.; Nuh, Q, 11:29), Hud (q.v.; q 46:23) and 
Moses (q.v. Musa, q 2:67; 7:138) the root 
refers to a forceful resistance to the proph¬ 
et’s message (see prophets and prophet- 
hood). This resistance may be maintained 
in the face of overwhelming evidence, as in 
q 6:111: “If we sent angels (see angel) to 
them and the dead (see death and the 
dead) spoke... they would not have faith 
(q.v.), unless God willed, but most of them 
are given to jahl (yajhaluna).” In these 
usages, j-h-l seems close to kufr (active rejec¬ 
tion of faith) though the roots appear to¬ 
gether only once (q 48:26); it is more often 
connected with idolatry (q 7:138, 197-9; 
39:64; 46:22-3; see idolatry and idola¬ 
ters) and at least once with gulm (injus¬ 
tice, q 33:72; see justice and injustice). 
Although often the context does not clearly 
dictate whether j-h-l means excessiveness 
or simple ignorance, in some places it cer¬ 


tainly means the latter. A good example is 
q 49:6: “If a corrupt person brings you 
news, check it, lest you harm people in 
ignorance (bi-jahalatin) and then regret it.” 
Elsewhere such ignorance is the occasion 
for repentance (see repentance and 
penance) and (divine) forgiveness (q.v.; 
q 4:17; 6:54; 16:119; possibly q 11:46; 12:89). 
In these cases, as in the others, the moral 
concern is central (see ethics and the 
qUR’AN; VIRTUES AND VICES). 

Thus, from its connotations in the pre- 
Islamic period to those in the Qur’an there 
is some degree of shift in the meaning of 
j-h-l from excessive behavior toward simple 
ignorance. The hadlth (see hadith and 
the quR’AN) carry this further, since there 
j-h-l appears more often in the latter than 
the former meaning, at least judging by the 
listings in Wensinck’s Concordance. Probably 
the shift in meaning was associated partly 
with the infrequency of h-l-m in the Qur’an 
(it appears only four times as a human 
characteristic), but is more likely due to the 
centrality of '-l-m both in the Qur’an and 
in classical Islamic culture. J-h-l could be 
seen first as causing or resulting from lack 
of knowledge and then as coming to refer 
primarily to this absence of ‘ilm. This con¬ 
nection is suggested by a hadlth describing 
the signs of the last hour (see apocalypse; 
last judgment): “‘Ilm will vanish, jahl 
will prevail, wine (see intoxicants) will 
be drunk and people will fornicate (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) Openly” 

(Bukhari, Sahih, K. ‘Ilm, 22). The older 
meaning is still alive in some contexts, as 
is indicated by some contemporary usages 
oljahiliyya (see age of ignorance). 

Other roots which convey something like 
the idea of ignorance are gh-f-l, n-k-r, and 
£-n-n. Gh-f-l is unawareness or negligence 
and may refer to innocent unawareness, as 
when people have not yet received a divine 
message (q 6:131, 156; 7:172; 12:3; see 
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book; messenger). More often, though, it 
involves culpable negligence of the unseen 
world (q 30:7; see hidden and the hid¬ 
den), the day of judgment (q 21:97; 50:22) 
or the signs (q.v.; ayat ) of God (q 7:146). 
This may result from active denial 
(q 7:146), from desires Ihawa, q 18:28) or 
from satisfaction with worldly life (q 30:7). 
It may be a manifestation of kufr (q 21:97) 
or a sign that God has sealed people’s 
hearts (q 16:108; see heart). JV-k-r conveys 
the idea of not knowing something and 
thus finding it strange and repugnant. 
Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim), for example, 
finds his visitors munkarun, strange and sus¬ 
picious (q 15:62; 51:25). The root most 
commonly appears in the form munkar, 
unrecognized and morally wrong, usually 
contrasted to ma'rufi recognized and right 
(see good and evil). Elsewhere it con¬ 
notes unheard of and terrible actions, in¬ 
cluding divine punishments, (e.g. q 18:74; 
22:44; see PUNISHMENT stories; chas¬ 
tisement and punishment). In several 
passages it refers to the rejection of God’s 
blessing (q.v.) or revelation (see revela¬ 
tion and inspiration), e.g. “They recog¬ 
nize (ya ■rijuna) the blessing of God, then 
deny it (yunkirunaha) and most of them are 
kafirs” (q 16:83; of- 40:81 etc.). Z~ n ~ n con¬ 
veys the notion of guesswork as opposed to 
certainty. In a number of passages it refers 
to a correct opinion (e.g. q 17:102; 72:12), 
but more often to a wrong and often ill- 
conceived opinion about God or God’s ac¬ 
tions. It is often contrasted with knowledge 
( ! ilm, e.g. q 2:78; 4:157) and sometimes with 
truth ( haqq; q 53:28), and is associated with 
idolatry {shirk, q 10:36) and unbelief ( kufr, 
q 38:27), and at least once vnthjdhiliyya 
(q 3:154). It characterizes those who will¬ 
fully reject the truth in favor of their own 
opinions. 

All of these terms show that, in the 
Qur’an, ignorance is usually something 


more dynamic and dangerous than mere 
lack of knowledge and nearly always has 
moral implications which are of central 
concern. 

William E. Shepard 
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Ihram see pilgrimage 

I'jaz see INIMITABILITY 

Ilaf 

An infinitive of the Arabic root ’-l-f which 
has been explained in various ways by 
Muslim commentators of the Qur’an as 
well as by modern scholars. It occurs in 
one qur’anic chapter (q 106:1-2), where it is 
annexed to the name Quraysh (q.v.), and is 
associated with the “journey of the winter 
and the summer” (see caravan). 

Most of the exegetical explanations are 
based on the view that ilaf Quraysh de¬ 
scribes the manner in which the Meccan 
people of Quraysh conducted the winter 
and the summer journey. They revolve 
around the basic range of meanings of the 
root ‘-If which are “to resort habitually (to 
a place),” or “to become familiar (with a 
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thing),” or “take pleasure (with a thing or 
a person).” Accordingly, ilaf Quraysh was 
explained as denoting the keeping of 
Quraysh to their journeys or their prepara¬ 
tions for that purpose. Ilaf (also ilaf and ilf) 
was also understood in the sense of “pro¬ 
tection,” i.e. of traveling with the guaran¬ 
tee of safety, and eventually became one of 
the names for the grants of security which 
the leaders of Quraysh (the sons of ‘Abd 
Manaf) reportedly obtained from the 
kings of the Byzantines (q.v.), the Persians, 
the Abyssinians (see abyssinia) and the 
Yemenis (see Yemen) — a grant of security 
which enabled them to conduct their jour¬ 
neys safely. Alternatively, it was explained 
that the security the Quraysh enjoyed in 
their journeys originated in their holy sta¬ 
tus as a people of God who dwelt in the 
sacred territory (haram) of Mecca, near 
the Ka'ba (q.v.; see geography). Ilaf hen: 
signifies protection (q.v.) granted by God, 
and this notion is supported by the variant 
reading ilaf, an infinitive of the fourth 
form, which denotes God’s habituation of 
Quraysh to their journeys. The perception 
of the term ilaf in the sense of divine pro¬ 
tection goes well with the subsequent 
verses (q 106:3-4) i n which the Quraysh are 
commanded to worship “the lord of this 
house (see house, domestic and divine) 
who has fed them against hunger (see 
famine) and secured them from fear (q.v.).” 
In this manner the worship (q.v.) of God 
emerges as a token of gratitude for the ilaf 
which God has granted Quraysh (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). The SCOpe 
of the divine benefaction (see blessing; 
grace) inherent in the term ilaf was also 
expanded to the position of Mecca as a 
center of pilgrimage (q.v.) and trade (see 
economics), from which the Quraysh 
were said to have benefited apart from the 
profits made abroad during their winter 
and summer journeys (see pre-islamic 
Arabia and the qur’an). Muslim exegetes 


(see exegesis of the qur’an: classical 
and medieval) explained further that, 
thanks to Mecca’s central position, the Qu¬ 
raysh could even afford to stay in Mecca 
and forego their journeys. These interpre¬ 
tations of ilaf are evidendy marked by the 
urge to elevate Mecca to the rank of a uni¬ 
versal center. 

The preposition li by which ilaf Quraysh is 
preceded has been explained in accor¬ 
dance with the above interpretations. It has 
been taken to denote wonder (“wonder ye 
at the ilaf of Quraysh”) or as indicating 
cause or purpose (see grammar and the 
qur’an). In the latter sense the li is relevant 
to the notion of divine benevolence, and 
has been linked to the subsequent verses of 
the sura (“for the ilaf of Quraysh... so let 
them worship, etc.”). Since this sura was 
once considered part of Q 105 “The Ele¬ 
phant” (Surat al-Ffl), the li — as indicating 
cause or purpose — has also been con¬ 
nected with the destruction of the People 
of the Elephant (q.v.; see also abraha) and 
both chapters were taken to revolve around 
the idea of divine mercy (q.v.): “(God has 
destroyed the People of the Elephant) for 
the sake of the ilaf of Quraysh.” The li was 
also explained as denoting a command 
and, in this case, the form ilaf was replaced 
in a variant reading (see readings of the 
qur’an) by a verbal form: li-ya’laf or li- 
ta’laf This reading probably takes verses 1 
and 2 to denote: “Let the Quraysh keep to 
(the worship of God) just as they used to 
keep to the winter and summer journey.” 
Thus, the message of the term ilaf has be¬ 
come purely religious: persistence in the 
worship of God. 

Uri Rubin 
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Illegitimacy 

The state of having been unlawfully con¬ 
ceived. Although references to adultery 
(see ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) with 
clear legal bearings are frequent in the 
Qur’an (see law and the Qur’an), and 
the ability to determine the paternity of a 
child is a major social concern of the 
Qur’an (see community and society in 
the qur’an; family; kinship; inherit¬ 
ance) — as exemplified by the parameters 
for a woman’s “waiting period” for remar¬ 
riage after divorce and widowhood (see 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; WIDOW) -there 

is no unequivocal reference to illegitimacy 
in the sense of children (q.v.) conceived 
out of wedlock. One qur’anic reference is 
the term zanim (q 68:13), meaning “one 
adopted among a people to whom he does 
not belong, base, ignoble, mean, son of an 
adulteress” (cf. Lane). In the commentaries 
and translations of Q 68:13 the term zanim 
is normally interpreted as “baseborn, igno¬ 
ble, mean” and only rarely as “son of an 
adulteress.” 

Al-Tabari (d. 310/923), in his commen¬ 
tary on q 68:13 ( Tafsir, ad loc.), quotes a 
hadith (see hadith and the qur’an) ac¬ 
cording to which the Prophet is asked 
about the meaning of the terms ■utull and 
zanim in q 68:13. The Prophet is said to 
have explained al- c utull al-zanim as “shame¬ 
less, imprudent” (al-Jahish) and as ‘Ignoble, 
evil” (al-la’im), but not as an illegitimate 
child (see Wensinck, Concordance, ii, 345). 
The commentators also mention, however, 
the possible meaning “one whose father is 
not known and whose mother is a prosti¬ 
tute” (cf. Tabari, Tafsir; Jalalayn; Qurtubi, 
Jami 1 ad Q 68:13). In any case, zanim as 


“son of an adulteress,” i.e. an illegitimate 
child, remains one of several possible inter¬ 
pretations. Even if zanim refers to an illegit¬ 
imate child in this verse, the term is also 
used disparagingly for a person of bad 
character with no associated legal context. 

There are only a few sayings of the 
Prophet on illegitimacy that could have 
legal and theological bearings. Al-Qurtubl 
(d. 671/1272; Jami', on q 68:13) quotes a 
hadith according to which an increase in 
the number of illegitimate children is 
considered to be an omen of God’s pun¬ 
ishment (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH¬ 
MENT), as well as another tradition accord¬ 
ing to which the child of an adulterous 
union does not enter paradise (q.v.), and so 
forth (see also Wensinck, Concordance, v, 

147). Al-Tabari ( Tafsir, ad Q 68:13) gives 
another synonym for zanim, i.e. da % the 
plural form of which (ad’iya) also occurs 
once in the Qur’an (q 33:4-5); da‘i is usually 
interpreted as an adoptive child or a child 
without known parentage (cf. Lane). 

Owing to the lack of clear reference to ille¬ 
gitimacy in the Qur’an, the subsequent 
legal arguments concerning an illegitimate 
child (normally called walad al-zina or 
“child of adultery”) do not seem to be 
derived directly from the Qur’an (see 
Snouck Hurgronje, Rechtstoestand; id., 
Toelichting; Juynboll, Handbuch, 195 £). 

Irene Schneider 
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Illiteracy 

The inability to read or write any lan¬ 
guage. This inability puts a person at a dis¬ 
advantage and is regarded as a defect in 
societies where culture transmission and 
human communication occurs through 
writing (Meagher, Illiteracy, 1766b). In con¬ 
sidering the situation in Arabia at the time 
of the prophet Muhammad (d. 632 C.E.), 
however, quite different categories have to 
be applied: the common cultural and his¬ 
torical property of the tribes (see tribes 
and clans) — their knowledge, crystal¬ 
lized in Arabic poetry, genealogies, and 
stories of tribal battles — was retained 
almost exclusively in memory and trans¬ 
mitted orally (see orality and writings 
in Arabia). Writing and literacy (q.v.) 
played a minor role, even though the “art 
of writing” was already known among the 
Arabs and used, for example, by tradesmen 
and in cities. Yet the early Arabic sources 
on the history of Islam do provide some 
evidence that Muhammad, especially as a 
statesman in Medina (q.v.), used scribes to 
correspond with the tribes. Likewise, 
though infrequently rather than constantly, 
he probably had them write down parts of 
the qur’anic revelation (see revelation 
and inspiration) he had received. These 
would have been on separate pages, not yet 
in one single book (cf. the widespread 
hadith, according to which the Prophet 
dictated, amla ‘alayhi , qur’anic verses to 
Zayd b. Thabit, who is well known in the 
Islamic tradition for the significant role he 
later played in the recension of the Qur¬ 
’an; Bukhari, Sahih, no. 2832, 4592; see also 
Hamidullah, Sahifah Hammam, 12-3; see 

COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN). 


Whether or not the Prophet was able to 
read or write cannot be established from 
these historical-biographical references. 
The qur’anic evidence in this respect is 
also equivocal and unclear. There is, on 
the one hand, the divine declaration in 
Q 29:47-8: “We have sent down to you the 
book (q.v.; kitab).. . Not before this did you 
recite any book, or inscribe it with your 
right hand, for then those who follow false¬ 
hood would have doubted.” This would 
seem to indicate that Muhammad did not 
read or write any scripture “before” he re¬ 
ceived the revelation. On the other hand, 

Q 25:5 points to attempts made by “unbe¬ 
lievers” (here polytheist Meccans; see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) to discredit 
Muhammad by claiming that he was not 
receiving a divine revelation but simply 
“writings of the ancients” {asatir al-awwalin, 
see generations; history and the 
qur’an) which he had written down or 
which he had had written down (iktatabaha) 
and which were dictated to him (tumid 
'alayhi) at dawn and in the early evening 
(see informants). It is notable, even if this 
sentence refers to the opponents of the 
Prophet (see opposition to muhammad), 
that the medieval commentators (see exe¬ 
gesis of the qur’an: classical and 
medieval) understand asatir al-awwalin 
(which occurs nine times in the Qur’an) to 
mean “writings” or “stories (taken from 
writings),” explaining them as “narratives 
that they (i.e., the ancients) used to write 
down in their books” (Tabari, Tafsir, ix, 
366). 

This understanding is supported by the 
derivation of the plural form asatir from 
the Arabic singular satr, “line” (alternative 
plural forms astur, astar and sutur, cf. Lisan 
al-Arab, iv, 363); or the Semitic form s-t-r, 
“to write” (cf. Sprenger, Leben und, Lehre, ii, 
395; Noldeke, gq, i, 16, n. 4; Fuck, Das 
Problem, 6); but also from the singular 
ustur, an allegedly Himyaritic loan-word, 
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which suggests “something written” 
(maktub) or even a “book” (cf. Suyuti, Itqdn, 
ii, 380, no. 2466, on the authority of Ibn 
‘Abbas). Some other scholars of that time 
explain asatir instead as a plural of the sin¬ 
gular ustura, “tale, story” (e.g .Jalalayn ad 
<4 25:5). Iktataba seems to have two mean¬ 
ings, “to write down” (synonymous with 
istansakha, Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, vi, 157; and 
with intansakha, Jalalayn ad Q 25:5; cf. Lisan 
al- ‘Arab, i, 698; likewise Paret’s translation, 
“die er sich aufgeschrieben hat”), but also, 
in a possibly secondary meaning, “to ask 
somebody to write down” (cf. Lisan al- 
‘Arab, i, 698). Some translations refer to the 
latter meaning: “[which] he has caused to 
be written” (Yusuf ‘All), “he has got [these 
tales] written” (Shakir) or “he has had writ¬ 
ten down” (Arberry). The phrase tumid 
‘alayhi seems to be unattested in Arabic in 
pre-Islamic times and may have been first 
used in the Qur'an (cf. Lisan al- Arab, xv, 
291). Many medieval commentators ex¬ 
plain it as “[writings or tales] were read to 
him” (with tumid in the meaning of tuqra ’ u; 
cf Tabari, Tafsir, ix, 366; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, 
vi, 158); others add “... in order to memo¬ 
rize them” ( li-yahfazaha, in Jalalayn ad 
0. 25:5; hattd tuhfaza, Qurtubl ,Jdmi‘, xiii, 4) 
or “this means that they were written down 
for him while he was illiterate (ummi)” 
(RazI, Tafsir, xxiii, 51). Relying on this ex¬ 
planation, some modern scholars translate 
it as “they were dictated before him” 

(Yusuf ‘All) or “read out to him” (Shakir), 
“they are recited to him” (Arberry). Never¬ 
theless, the older philological material as 
evident in hadith (see hadith and the 
qur’an) clearly indicates that amla ‘ala at 
that time just meant “to dictate to a 
writer.” The Prophet, for example, “dic¬ 
tated” to Zayd b. Thabit; a transmitter 
reports that, in the middle of the first/ 
seventh century or even before, he wrote 
with his own hand a hadith of the Prophet, 
which a Companion of the Prophet (see 


companions of the prophet) had “dic¬ 
tated” to him (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, no. 
6478); and apparendy in the year 146/763, 
a juridical decision was fixed in writing by 
imla\ “dictation” (Danmi, Hunan, ii, 62, no. 
2igo; see furthermore Lisan al-Arab, xv, 
291). Some scholars translate accordingly 
“they were dictated to him” (Pickthall), “sie 
werden... ihm diktiert” (Paret). 

In fact, it is above all the term ummi — a 
favored qur’anic epithet for the 
Prophet — which plays for Muslims a key 
role in designating Muhammad’s (il-)lite- 
racy. Muslim consensus tends in modern 
times to perceive ummi as merely meaning 
“unable to read and to write,” i.e. “unlet¬ 
tered,” and it seems that this understand¬ 
ing of the word was popular already in the 
Middle Ages. As one can imagine, a ren¬ 
dering like this is not only significant for 
the comprehension of the self-understand¬ 
ing of the prophet Muhammad but is of 
central theological importance, as well. 

The core meaning — as well as the actual 
etymology — of ummi is problematic. This 
has caused both (medieval) Muslim and 
non-Muslim scholars to offer a range of 
interpretations without, however, actually 
solving the problem. In western publica¬ 
tions, the widespread comprehension of 
ummi as “illiterate” is particularly contro¬ 
versial. Nonetheless, there are also some 
attempts by contemporary Muslim scholars 
to alter the image of an “illiterate” Prophet 
of Islam by emphasizing further possible 
meanings of the qur’anic ummi (see for ex¬ 
ample, al-Baghdadi, Ummi prophet). 

In the following it will become clear that 
the term ummi must be understood in the 
context of two other qur'anic expressions, 
umma, “people, nation (of the Arabs, q.v.)” 
(see Haarmann, Glaubensvolk, 175), 
though it seems that ummi is not a direct 
derivative of umma; and, secondly, 
ummiyyun, the plural of ummi. (The more 
specific meaning of umma in the religious 
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sense of “community [of the Muslims],” or 
the “not ethnically defined people of 
God,” only became important during 
Muhammad’s time in Medina; for this 
usage, see community and society in 
the qur’an.) Furthermore, in qur’anic 
usage, umrrd and ummiyyun do not represent 
a single meaning but a spectrum of ideas 
covering distinct but intimately connected 
sub-meanings. These include such signifi¬ 
cations as anyone belonging to a people, 
viz. the Arabs (i.e. a people not having a 
scripture); anyone not having a scripture 
(i.e. not reading [it]); anyone not reading a 
scripture (i.e. not being taught or educated 
[by something or somebody]). This means 
that only the particular context can pre¬ 
cisely determine which aspect of the se¬ 
mantic field is to be preferred. Finally, a 
philological-historical examination of the 
terms does not confirm the traditional in¬ 
terpretation of umml, which focuses simply 
on “illiteracy.” Rather, this interpretation 
reflects a post-qur’anic approach that 
seems to have evolved in some circles of 
Muslim learning not before the first half of 
the second/eighth century (cf. Goldfeld, 
The illiterate prophet, 58) and that has 
been further shaped under the influence of 
Muslim apologists. 

Medieval Muslim commentators on umml 
The term umml occurs twice in the Qur’an 
as an attribute of the Prophet, “I shall pre¬ 
scribe it for... those who follow the mes¬ 
senger (q.v.), the umml Prophet, whom they 
find described written down with them in 
the Torah (q.v.) and the Gospel (q.v.)” 

(q 7:157); “Believe then in God, and in his 
messenger, the umml Prophet” (q 7:158). 
Noldeke (eg, i, 158-60) considers these 
two verses to be possibly Medinan inser¬ 
tions into the otherwise Meccan sura (see 

CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; FORM AND 

structure of the qur’an). In Medinan 
suras, the plural form ummiyyun occurs sig¬ 


nifying and characterizing two different 
groups of people, Arabs who have not 
been given the book (q 3:20, 75; 62:2) and 
certain Jews (i.e. “those not knowing the 
book,” q 2:78; see jews and Judaism). 

Medieval Muslim commentators “are of 
different opinions” (Taban, Tafslr, iii, 316) 
concerning the meaning of umml and its 
plural ummiyyun. They basically present the 
following three explanations, of which the 
first is generally given priority: (a) Umml is 
derived from umma, which means “people, 
nation (of the Arabs).” In pre-Islamic 
times, umma particularly signified or was 
even used synonymously for the “Arab peo¬ 
ple” (see e.g. Tabari, Tafslr, xxii, 88, ad 
Q 62:2), implying the secondary meanings 
of either “not being able to read or write” 
(i.e. “unlettered, illiterate, belonging to the 
common people”) or “not having a holy 
scripture” (and so “not reading [it];” see 
scripture and the qur’an). That is to 
say, on the one hand, the Arabs prior to 
Islam, in the time of inexperience and 
ignorance ( jahiliyya, see age of ignor¬ 
ance) concerning the one God, were a 
people (umma) who “did not write nor 
read” (Qurtubl, Jdmi', vii, 299; Shawkam, 
Tafslr, ii, 252 — both on q 7:157): “We are 
an umml nation, we do not write and do not 
count,” according to a widespread saying 
of the Prophet. The Arabs were “un¬ 
learned” in terms of the use of script; they 
were an umma ummiyya, a nation which was 
still in the original state of birth ( c ala asl 
wiladatiha), who had not learned writing or 
reading; and so the Prophet was umml, i.e. 
“he did not use to write, read and count” 
(SijistanT, Nufia, 112; Qurtubl ,Jami\ vii, 
298). On the other hand, the Arabs were 
“untaught” in terms of religion, they were 
mushrikun, “pagans, heathens (see poly- 

THEIM AND ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, 

religion in pre-islamic),” not having a 
holy book (Tabari, Tafslr, iii, 214; Jalalayn; 
Razi, Tafslr, vii, 227-228; also Zayd, Tafslr, 
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106 [all four on q 3:20]; Shawkam, TafsTr, i, 
354, ad Q. 3:75). Occasionally ummi is ren¬ 
dered as “illiterate” without any explana¬ 
tion. (b) The term is connected with umm 
al-qurd (q 6:92; 42:7), “the mother of cit¬ 
ies,” an epithet for Mecca (q.v.) and thus 
indicates the “one originating from 
Mecca,” i.e. Muhammad (see, for instance, 
Qurtubi, Jdmi‘, vii, 299, ad q 7:157). Al- 
Baghdadi (Ummi prophet, 40) states, “It is 
clear, that to say that Muhammad being 
‘Ummi’ means he was illiterate and not 
from Mecca, ‘Umm-al-Qura,’ is falsity and 
clear blasphemy, and that those who repeat 
such an interpretation defy, without logical 
or divine proof, God’s Divine Wisdom in 
choosing his best creation and most sub¬ 
lime invention to guide mankind.” Gener¬ 
ally speaking, this kind of explanation also 
focuses on the ethnic aspect of the ques¬ 
tion, since the inhabitants of Mecca were 
Arabs (see also geography), (c) Ummi can 
be derived from umm, “mother,” indicating 
a person “in an original state,” as pure, 
natural and untouched as when delivered 
by the mother (e.g. RazI, Tafsir, viii, 109, ad 
q 3:75; ShawkanI, Fath, ii, 252, ad q 7:157). 
This would incorporate, metaphorically 
speaking, the meanings of “uneducated, 
untaught or illiterate,” an understanding 
which seems to project onto early Islam 
certain Sufi categories prevalent at the 
time of the commentators (Schimmel, 
Mystical dimension, 26, 218; see sufism and 
THE qUR’AN). 

In explaining the qur’anic ummi as indi¬ 
cating the Prophet’s illiteracy, medieval 
commentators maintain that the term orig¬ 
inally included two meanings: firstly, the 
inability to read and write in general and, 
secondly, the inexperience or ignorance 
(q.v.) of the kitdb as a sacred [written] re¬ 
vealed text. Nevertheless, they do focus 
exclusively on “illiterate,” possibly because 
Muhammad, after he had received the 
qur’anic revelation (e.g. q 29:47) and had 


become the Prophet, could no longer be 
regarded as ummi in the second sense. 

Once established and accepted as a tenet 
of the faith (q.v.), Muhammad’s illiteracy 
has never been understood by Muslims in 
a derogatory sense. In fact, it has been 
taken as a particularly convincing sign of 
the genuineness of his prophethood, one 
which makes him distinctive from all previ¬ 
ous prophets. As al-Tabari (d. 310/923; 
Tafsir, vi, 83, ad q 7:157) explains, “there 
is no messenger of God known to be 
characterized in this way — I mean by 
ummi — except our prophet Muhammad” 
God had sent him as his messenger at a 
time when he did not write or read from a 
book, i.e. when he was unable to read any 
previously revealed scripture (q 29:48). 
Muhammad was chosen by God while in 
this “natural condition” in order to pass 
on to the Arabs and all humankind the 
Qur’an, for Muslims the unadulterated 
and final revelation. Al-Razi (d. 606/1210) 
formulates this idea in an exemplary way: 

If he [Muhammad] had mastered writing 
and reading, he possibly would have been 
suspected of having studied the books of 
the ancients. Hence, he would have ac¬ 
quired all these branches of knowledge 
( c ulum) through this reading (mutala'a). So, 
when he passed on this mighty Qur’an, 
which includes so many fields of knowl¬ 
edge, without having had any learning and 
reading (minghayr ta‘allum wa-ld mutala’a), 
this was one of the miracles (mujizdt) [of 
his prophethood].... God provided him 
with all the knowledge of the ancestors 
and of later generations (‘ulum al-awwalin 
wa-l-dkhiiin), gave him from among the 
branches of knowledge and truths, that 
which none of the human beings before 
him had ever achieved. In spite of this 
mighty power of mind and understanding, 
God made him [in the condition of] not 
having learned how to write, [a matter] 
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which can be easily learned [even] by peo¬ 
ple with the least mind and understanding 
(RazI, Tafslr, xv, 23, ad Q, 7:157). [Muham¬ 
mad was] a man, who had not learned 
from a master (ustadh), and who had not 
studied any book or attended any lecture of 
a scholar, because Mecca was not a place 
of scholars, and the messenger of God was 
not absent from Mecca for a long period of 
time, which would make it possible to 
claim that he learned [so] many sciences 
during that absence. God did open for him 
the gate of knowledge (see knowledge 
and learning) and realization [of his 
prophethood], even though [he was un¬ 
lettered] ...” (ibid., xv, 29, ad Q,7:158). 

Thus, the quality of the Prophet as being 
ummi, “illiterate,” became a central feature 
of religiosity in Islam. In a manner similar 
to Christianity, where God reveals himself 
through Christ, “the word made flesh,” 
and where the virginity of Mary is re¬ 
quired to produce an immaculate vessel for 
the divine word, so God reveals himself in 
Islam through the word of the Qur'an (see 
word of god). And the Prophet of Islam 
“had to be a vessel that was unpolluted by 
‘intellectual’ knowledge of word and script 
so that he could carry the trust in perfect 
purity” (Schimmel, Mystical dimension, 26-7). 

Ummi explained by Islamicists 
Non-Muslim specialists in the field also 
stress the derivation of ummi from umma. 
Although their arguments differ, they all 
agree in rejecting the meaning of “illiter¬ 
ate.” One can summarize three points of 
view: (a) With umma in the sense of “peo¬ 
ple, nation [of the Arabs],” its derivatives 
ummi and ummiyyun would signify some¬ 
body “belonging to the Arab umma, some¬ 
one of Arab origin,” or simply “an Arab” 
(e.g. Wensinck, Muhammed, 172; Nallino, 
Raccolta di scritti, 60-5). (b) On the basis of 
historical and etymological arguments, 


ummi is understood as meaning “untaught” 
(equivalent to Aramaic/Syriac 'dlmaya; He¬ 
brew goylm), “unlearned” in opposition to 
“learned, educated” (e.g. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed; Th. Khoury, Der Koran, ii, 30; 
Rubin, Eye, 24; Arberry translates “of the 
common folk,” which may reflect both 
meanings). It is also regarded as compara¬ 
ble with the talmudic 'am ha- 'ares, an ex¬ 
pression used by the Jews to indicate the 
“people” who are ignorant of the scrip¬ 
tures or who are not sufficiently well-versed 
therein, i.e. “laymen” or “people not 
knowing [the scriptures]” (e.g. Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schriften; Ahrens, Christliches im 
Qoran). (c) Noldeke ( gq, i, 14) draws atten¬ 
tion to the fact that ummi and ummiyyun oc¬ 
cur in the Qur’an always as counterparts of 
ahl al-kitab, “the People of the Book (q.v.),” 
“people who possess a holy scripture, who 
know it, who are well-versed therein.” This 
observation has led others to conclude that 
if the meaning of “untaught, uneducated” 
were applied in stricdy religious terms, i.e. 
“not having received a revelation,” or “not 
being thoroughly familiar with it,” ummi 
would mean “layman” or “heathen”; see 
for instance Sprenger, Leben und Lehre, ii, 
401-2; Horovitz, ku, 51-3; id., Jewish pro¬ 
per names, 46-7; Buhl and Schaeder, Das 
Leben, 131),. 

Philological, historical and theological dimensions 
Muslim and western scholars alike stress 
the philological and historical significance 
of deriving ummi from umma (cf. also Lane, 
i, 92). According to this approach, ummi 
and ummiyyun are affiliated nouns ( nisbas ) of 
umma. Umma, in turn, stands for any group 
united by a common belief, common era or 
common place; every individual identified 
by this nisba is part of this entity and is ex¬ 
pected to share its general features (Ibn 
Qutayba, Ta’wll, 74-5). Umma refers in this 
context also to “a group who summon to 
the good” ( ummatunyad'una ila l-khayri, 
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q 3:104), which is explained asjama’at al- 
‘ulama’... ay mu’allimun, “a group of schol¬ 
ars... i.e. teachers.” 

Most medieval scholars base their expla¬ 
nations on probably accurate historical 
knowledge that the Arabs did not read or 
write, though they abstain from any further 
philological clarification. In fact, it is the 
actual meaning of umma as evident from 
the Qur'an, and the elucidation of the 
word’s development within the framework 
of the Semitic languages, which provide 
the following important insights. 

Umma occurs frequently in the Qur’an 
and it indicates four different groupings: (a) 
Mainly a collectivity, thus an entire com¬ 
munity, people joined together by linguistic 
and/or political ties, an aggregate of tribes 
or parts of tribes (see especially Nallino, 
Raccolta di scritti). This is shown by the fact 
that prophets were sent to different ummas 
(cf. q 6:108; 10:47; i 6:36, 84, 89; all third 
Meccan period); some of them believed, 
others did not (q 16:36). (b) That which is 
united by the same belief, the original 
umma wahida of humankind (q 10:19, third 
Meccan); God could have made human¬ 
kind an umma wahida, if he had wanted to 
do so (see q 43:33, second Meccan period; 
q 42:8, third Meccan period; q 5:48, Medi- 
nan period); a religiously defined unit, i.e. 
the sum of beliefs accepted by people 
(q 43:22, 23, second Meccan period, refer¬ 
ring here to the paganism of Mecca). This 
can be combined with q 21:92-3; 23:52-3 
(second Meccan period), where the identity 
of the Islamic umma in contrast to the 
ummas of earlier prophets seems to be es¬ 
tablished. (c) A group of individuals who 
break off from a people or from all hu¬ 
mankind (q 3:104, no, Medinan). (d) Other 
meanings are, for instance, an entity of a 
species or an entire genus of animals 
(1 umam, q 6:38, third Meccan period); a 
space of time, a meaning probably con¬ 
nected to the duration of an umma, a gen¬ 


eration of people (q ii: 8; 12:45, third 
Meccan period); as well as an odd refer¬ 
ence in which the word umma is applied 
solely to Abraham (q.v.; q 16:120, third 
Meccan period). 

As shown throughout, the qur’anic usage 
of umma never indicates “common folk, 
unlearned people” as opposed to “learned 
people, scholars.” This observation is sup¬ 
ported, firstly, by the qur’anic notion that 
each umma has its messenger ( rasul, q 10:47; 
16:36; also 13:38; 16:63; c f- 8, 35:24, all third 
Meccan period), and each age its sacred 
book (q 13:38, end of the third Meccan pe¬ 
riod). Only the Arabs were deprived of 
revelation (q 36:6; 43:20-1, second Meccan 
period), so God chose a messenger from 
among them (q 3:164, third Meccan pe¬ 
riod). Muhammad became the Warner 
(q.v.) in plain Arabic speech (q 26:194, 195, 
second Meccan period), to whom the “Ara¬ 
bic Qur’an” was revealed (q 20:113; 43:3, 
second Meccan period; q 12:2; 39:29; 41:2; 
42:5, third Meccan period; see Arabic 
language). This is further confirmed by 
expressions such as Qur’an mubln (q 15:1, 
second Meccan period), kitab mubin (q 26:2; 
27:1; 43:2; 44:2, second Meccan period; 
q 12:1; 28:2, third Meccan period; cf. 
q 5:19, Medinan period), ay at bayyinat (e.g. 
q 22:16; 29:49; 57:9, Meccan) and deriva¬ 
tives of fussila, “to be divided into particu¬ 
lar sections,” a term that points to the pro¬ 
cess of the revelation of the Qur’an. The 
Arabs became an umma, a people with a sa¬ 
cred text in their own language in which 
they were obliged to believe (e.g. q 26:198, 
199, second Meccan period). 

This understanding is also confirmed by 
the Semitic context of the word. Umma, 
and its derivative ummi, comes from proto- 
Semitic umma (Aramaic umm'tha; Hebrew 
umma; see Paret, Umma; Horovitz, Proper 
names, 46-7). To signify all other peoples in 
contrast to the people of Israel, the Israel¬ 
ites used ummot ha- ’olam, “the peoples of 
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the world.” (The phrase is not found in the 
Torah [q.v.], but often in the Midrash, 
which increasingly circulated during the 
third and fourth centuries C.E., a time 
which is important for the development of 
Old Arabic.) In Hebrew, umma signified a 
“nation of Gentiles,” non-Jews — a notion 
implying “peoples who did not have a 
scripture and did not therefore read [it].” 

According to Horovitz’s citation of the 
Safa inscription, it seems that the word 
umma found its way into Arabic at a rela¬ 
tively early period (see Paret, Umma; 
Horovitz, Proper names, 46-7). Presumably, 
the idea implied in the word was carried 
into Old Arabic as well. It is important to 
note that the Jewish designation of attrib¬ 
uting the plural of umma to “other people,” 
i.e. non-Jews, seems to have been extended 
in medieval Islam by Muslims to non- 
Muslims. This is shown by authors of the 
eighth/fourteenth and ninth/fifteenth cen¬ 
turies such as Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya and 
al-Qalqashandl who designate in this way 
the “opponents of Islam” who are divided 
into umam, or the “the nations of infidel¬ 
ity,” umam al-kufr (cf. also Haarmann, 
Glaubensvolk, 178). The philological obser¬ 
vation that in Old Arabic ummi as a nisba, 
at least in its plural form ummiyyun, was 
also used to designate “non-Jews,” is dis¬ 
tinctly supported by historical information 
reported by Companions of the Prophet 
quoted in exegetical works. According to 
these accounts, shordy before Islam and 
during the lifetime of Muhammad, Arabic 
speakingjews called the Arabs ummiyyun, 
either because “the Arabs did not have a 
religion” that was based on a written re¬ 
vealed text or because the Arabs “had giv¬ 
en up their old [polytheist] belief for an¬ 
other, i.e. Islam” (see e.g. RazI, Tafsir, viii, 
108-9, ad a an¬ 
other quotations of early authorities 
confirm that the emphasis of the umma 
derivatives — ummi and ummiyyun — was in 


early times primarily on the meaning of 
“belonging to people not having a scrip¬ 
ture” and “belonging to a nation [of Gen¬ 
tiles],” though implying, in a secondary 
sense, “not having or not reading a re¬ 
vealed book.” Al-Qurtubi states that “The 
term ummiyyun refers to all Arabs, i.e. those 
who did write and those who did not; [they 
were indicated thus] since they were not 
People of the Book” i jami , xviii, 91, ad 
Q 62:2; according to Ibn 'Abbas). Further, 
“with ummiyyun the Arabs are intended, i.e. 
both among those who used to master 
writing and those who did not, [they were 
called in this way] since they were not 
“People of the Book,” [even though] 
ummiyyun originally means “those who do 
not write and who do not read written 
material” (ibid., xviii, 91, ad Q 62:2). Ear¬ 
lier, al-Tabari had made a similar asser¬ 
tion: “Muhammad’s people were named 
ummiyyun since no book had been revealed 
to them. A Prophet from among the 
ummiyyun was sent to them’ means that... 
Muhammad was [an?] ummi since he arose 
from among the Arabs” ( Tafsir, xii, 89, ad 
Q, 62:2, on the authority of Ibn Zayd). 

If these and similar explanations quoted 
in exegetical works are applied to the rele¬ 
vant qur’anic passages, “Arabs not having a 
book” are therein clearly distinguished 
from peoples previously having received a 
written revelation: “And say to those who 
have been given the book and to the um¬ 
miyyun: ‘Have you surrendered?’” (q, 3:20); 
"... they [i.e. some Jews] say: ‘There is no 
way over us as to the ummiyyun.'' They [the 
Jews] speak falsehood against God and 
knowingly” (q_ 3:75); “It is he who has 
raised up from among the ummiyyun a mes¬ 
senger from among them, to recite his 
signs to them and to purify them, and to 
teach them the book and the wisdom, even 
though before that they were in manifest 
error (q.v.)...” (q, 62:2). In Q 2:78 only a 
group of Jews is characterized by the term 
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and the perspective has changed. Accord¬ 
ingly, the term emphasizes the secondary 
meaning of not “reading” the holy scrip¬ 
ture: “And there are some among them 
[the Jews] that are ummiyyun not knowing 
the book, but knowing only fancies and 
mere conjectures.” 

Observations like these have led Wen- 
sinck ( Muslim creed, 6; also Muhammed, 

192) to draw attention to the apostle Paul 
writing to the Romans: “I speak to you 
Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the apostle of 
the Gentiles” (Romans 11:13) and to distin¬ 
guish Muhammad in a similar way as “the 
Arabian Prophet of the Gentiles, speaking 
to the Gentiles to whom no Apostle had 
ever been sent before.” It is, however, more 
important to note that al-nabl al-umml, if 
understood in the way shown here, can 
contribute essentially to the understanding 
of the early history of Muhammad’s 
prophethood, since it stresses both the 
“origin” (national-Arab) and the “original¬ 
ity” of the Prophet of Islam — who was 
not influenced, taught or pre-educated by 
(reading) any previous sacred scripture. 
Thus, it is the ummi messenger from among 
the ummiyyun, i.e. the Arabs not having yet 
a divine scripture or reading it, whom Jews 
and Christians find “written down with 
them in their Torah and in the Gospel” 

(Q. 7 :i 57)> ar 'd who is sent to be “a Warner 
to the world” (q 25:1, Meccan) and the 
messenger of God “to all people” (q 7:158, 
possibly Medinan). 

Within a more general framework, one 
should also bear in mind that the Qur’an 
expressly calls Jews and Christians ahl al- 
kitab, “People of the Book.” This term im¬ 
plies the notion of designating people who 
had previously received a divine revelation 
in a written form (e.g. “We gave to Moses 
[q.v.] the book,” Q 2:87) and, by this, of 
distinguishing them from Muslims. On the 
other hand, Muhammad “teaches” from a 
single universal “book,” the original kitab 


which is preserved in heaven (q 62:2; see 

HEAVENLY BOOK; HEAVEN AND SKY), 

through admonitions (see exhortations) 
in “speech (q.v.) form” and “recitation” 

(the literal meaning of qur’an). It is this 
orally dominated setting forth of the divine 
revelation to the public (see orality), 
which highlights the distinctiveness of Is¬ 
lam and its Prophet as being different from 
previous religions and prophets, i.e. both 
the complex nature of the qur’anic charac¬ 
terization of Muhammad as ummi and the 
way in which Muslims have traditionally 
interpreted the term. This perspective 
might also clarify the emphasis which has 
always been laid in Islam on the believers’ 
individual experience of listening to or 
“reciting” the Qur’an aloud (see recita¬ 
tion of the qur’an). 

Sebastian Gunther 
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'Illiyyun 

A term occurring twice in the Qur’an 
(q 83:19 and 18) that Western scholars have 
considered to be derived from the Hebrew 
'elyon, “the highest” (Paret, ‘Illiyyun). Many 


medieval and post-medieval Muslim com¬ 
mentators understand the term to connote 
the inscribed book where the deeds of the 
pious are listed (see record of human 
actions; heavenly book; preserved 
tablet). All the early commentaries, how¬ 
ever, appear to interpret 'illiyyun as the 
name of a place high in heaven (see 
heaven and sky). Suggestions about the 
specifics of where or what it is include: 
paradise (q.v.), up on high, the fourth 
heaven, the seventh heaven, above the 
seventh heaven, the heaven near God, the 
right leg of the throne (see throne of 
god), the highest place where the spirits of 
the believers are, (near) sidrat al-muntaha, 
“the lote tree on the boundary” (q 53:14). 

In his Tafsvr, al-Tabari (d. 310/923) con¬ 
cludes, as does the lexicographer al-Azhari, 
that the word is in the plural, because its 
meaning is higher than high; the book of 
the deeds of the pious is in the highest 
place, of which God alone knows the 
boundaries, which are not limited to the 
seventh heaven. 

The earlier commentators (see exegesis 
of the qur’an: classical and medieval) 
apparendy interpret the question asked in 
Q 83:19: “and do you realize what ‘ illiyyun 
is?” as rhetorical or as an exclamatory re¬ 
mark (see rhetoric of the qur’an; 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN). Al-Qurtubl 
(d. 671/1272; Jami) ad loc.) states explicidy 
that it is said that kitab marqum, “an in¬ 
scribed book (q.v.),” of Q 83:20 is not the 
explanation of ‘illiyyun. Most later com¬ 
mentators, like al-Razi (d. 6o6/i2io;7a/hVi 
and al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144; Kash- 
shaf ), however, understand Q 83:20 to 
explain the previous verse, and believe 
‘illiyyun to be the diwan in which the deeds 
of the pious are recorded. Al-Baydawi 
(d. ca. 716/1316; Anwar) and Jalalayn men¬ 
tion both possibilities. In modern times 
both interpretations are found (see exege¬ 
sis of the qur’an: early modern and 
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contemporary). The early lexicographers 
al-Khalll and al-Azhari define it as the plu¬ 
ral of ‘illiyy, the place in the seventh heaven 
to which the spirits of the believers are 
raised (see belief and unbelief; resur¬ 
rection; soul). The occurrence of the 
term in the canonical hadlth (see hadith 
and the qur’an) is in accordance with the 
opinion of the early commentators. 

In sum, it may be concluded that ‘illiyyun 
certainly is related to the Hebrew ‘ elyon and 
probably even derived from it, but the 
Hebrew word also may simply mean “up¬ 
permost, highest” and does not necessarily 
refer to heavenly realms or creatures. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting that at least 
once (Qurtubi,Jsm r ) ‘illiyyun is explained 
as referring to the highest assembly of 
angels (q 38:69; see angel). 
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Illness and Health 

States of physical ailment and soundness. 
Marad is sometimes used in the Qur’an to 
convey the literal meaning of physical ill¬ 
ness, while at other times, it is used in a 


metaphorical sense. For the literal mean¬ 
ing, the verbal form marida occurs only 
once with the first person pronoun — the 
speaker is the prophet Abraham (q.v.) — as 
its grammatical subject (q 26:80). This 
verse attracted much attention from qur- 
’anic commentators because its apparent 
meaning contradicts the dominant doc¬ 
trine of God’s omnipotence (see power 
and impotence). Although the Qur’an 
teaches that everything, bad or good, hap¬ 
pens according to God’s decree and will, 
commentators on the Qur’an (see exegesis 
of the qur’an: classical and medieval) 
were reluctant to ascribe to God human 
misfortunes like illness. In addition to the 
aforementioned verbal form, the active 
participle marid occurs five times (q 2:184, 
185, 196; 24:61; 48:17), as does its plural 
form mardd (q 4:43, 102; 5:6; 9:91; 73:20). 
The context always indues the qur’anic 
prescription to relieve sick people of cer¬ 
tain religiously imposed constraints (i.e. 
fasting, q.v.), which they should otherwise 
observe. 

The Qur’an puts more emphasis on 
moral illness than on physical sickness (see 
ethics and the qur’an). The verbal noun 
marad. is mentioned in the Qur’an thirteen 
times referring to both disbelief ( kufr, see 
belief and unbelief) and hypocrisy ( nifaq; 
see hypocrites and hypocrisy), as a dis¬ 
ease (marad) in the hearts (see heart) of 
the disbelievers and the hypocrites. While 
the disease of disbelief (kufr) could be 
cured, hypocrisy (nifaq) is incurable be¬ 
cause the hypocrites (munafiqun) pretend to 
be Muslim while they hide kufr in their 
hearts. The munafiqun are, according to the 
Qur’an, born with an incurable sickness in 
their hearts which God has increased and 
they will be harshly punished in the after- 
fife because of their bad conduct (q 2:10; 
see evil deeds). In many places, the Qur¬ 
’an refers to itself as cure (shifa) to the 
diseases of the hearts: “O humankind! 
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There has come to you an exhortation 
{maw’iiatun, see exhortations) from your 
lord, and a cure (shifa’un) for what is in the 
hearts (sudur). For the believers, it is guid¬ 
ance (huda) and mercy (rahma )” (q 10:57). 
“But for those in whose hearts (qulub) is a 
disease, it increases their illness” (q 9:125). 
The metaphor of marad is, indeed, “one of 
the most important elements in the seman¬ 
tic constitution of nifa’” (Izutsu, Concepts, 
182). Deafness and blindness (of the heart) 
are two other metaphors that present, in a 
very vivid style, the symptoms of such a 
disease: “For those who do not believe 
[in the Qur'an], there is deafness in their 
ears (q.v.) and it is blindness for them” 

(o, 41:44; see HEARING AND DEAFNESS; 
VISION AND blindness; seeing and 
hearing). 

As a result of the qur’anic emphasis on 
the moral and ethical diseases, Muslim 
theologians and jurists have paid consider¬ 
able attention to the matter of human in¬ 
tention (q.v.; niyya). Al-Bukharl (d. 256/870) 
opens his Sahib, with the hadith, quoted in 
all the canonical collections, “Deeds are 
only judged by intention” (innama l-a c mal 
bi-l-niyydt) . While some theologians include 
deeds (afal) in their definitions of faith 
(q.v.; man), others consider faith to be a 
matter of heartfelt belief (tasdiq) only (cf. 
Ash'arl, Maqalat, i, 225-34). Sufism has gen¬ 
erated a great deal of literature about the 
divine position of the spiritually healthy 
human heart; it is considered “God’s 
throne inside man” (Ibn ‘Arabl, Tadbirat, 
120-32; see sufism and the qur’an). Al- 
Ghazall (d. 505/1 in) devotes a part of his 
Ihya to explaining the wonders f'ajd’ib) of 
the heart and how to clean and purify it, 
so that it will be ready to receive divine 
knowledge (see knowledge and learn¬ 
ing) directly from God. 

Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd 
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Illumination see ornament and 
illumination 

Ilyas see Elijah 

Images see idols and images 


Imam 

A term (pi. a’imma ) used in the Qur’an to 
mean the following: symbol, leader, model, 
ideal example, revelation, guide, archetype, 
and foremost. It appears in the Qur’an 
seven times in the singular and five times 
in the plural form. The term imam has 
been interpreted and applied in various 
ways in Islamic history up to contemporary 
times and has been significant in shaping 
the politico-religious dimension of the 
Muslim Weltanschauung. 

The Qur’an’s symbolic reference to the 
appointment of Abraham (q.v.) as an imam 
(leader) of humanity in Q 2:124 counsels 
that religious submission to the belief in 
the one unseen God — Islamic monothe¬ 
ism — is borne out of various trials (see 
trial) in life resulting in the attainment of 
religious and moral integrity (see belief 
and unbelief; ethics and the qur’an). 
q 46:12 and 11:17 refer to the revelations 
(see revelation and inspiration) re¬ 
ceived by Moses (q.v.) and Muhammad as 
imam — books (see book) of religious 
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guidance — while £ 36:12 uses the word 
imam to refer to the record of the deeds of 
every individual (see record of human 
actions), these deeds having consequences 
for the nature of life after death (see 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; FREEDOM AND 

predestination). At the personal level, 
the Qur’an urges all Muslims to pray for 
themselves and their families to become 
imam in faith — foremost in God-con¬ 
sciousness or piety (q.v.). Attainment of 
piety is seen as a sign of becoming an 
imam. The above mentioned usages of the 
term imam characterize the main features 
of religious experience in Islam. The fol¬ 
lowing two sets of qur’anic verses, Q, 21:73; 
28:5; 32:24 on the one hand and q 9:12; 
28:41 on the other, distinguish between two 
types of imam(s) in relation to rehgio-social 
leadership — the imams (a’imma) of guid¬ 
ance (hidaya) — religiously guided leaders 
who promote religious belief and right¬ 
eousness, and the imams of unbelief (kufi) 
and the fire (q.v.; al-naf) — immoral and 
unjust leaders who spread corruption (q.v.) 
on earth, rejecting belief in God and 
thereby drawing humanity to hellfire (see 
hell). The Qur’an cites the opposition of 
the prophets Lot (q.v.; Lut) and Shu'ayb 
(q.v.) as representing the distinction be¬ 
tween a’imma of kufr and al-nar and a’imma 
of hidaya. 

q 17:71 refers to the history of imams 
among Adam’s (see ad am and eve) pro¬ 
geny. God raised prophets and righteous 
leaders among various groups of people 
who were charged with the task of convey¬ 
ing and upholding the message of mono¬ 
theism. These figures will on the last day 
(see apocalypse; last judgment) bear 
witness to the good deeds (q.v.) and sins 
(see sin, major and minor) committed by 
their communities in relation to the moral- 
theological aspects of monotheism (see 
also evil deeds; good and evil). The 


qur’anic archetype of the imam as an ex¬ 
emplary religious-social-political leader, as 
presented in the narrative of the prophet 
Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim), acquired a vari¬ 
ety of meanings over time and has been 
applied eclectically by Muslims in their po¬ 
litical and religious lives, with many sects 
or groups asserting the qur’anic legitimacy 
of their derived politico-theological inter¬ 
pretations. 

The Kharijls (q.v.), the first sect of Islam, 
with its insistence upon the principles of 
human equality and the application of 
qur’anic justice, called for the free election 
of a just and religiously steadfast Imam, to 
be chosen regardless of his tribal and racial 
background. Currently, the Ibadiyya of 
Oman and North Africa are the only sur¬ 
viving Kharijl sub-sect with a continuing 
tradition of an elected Imam. The Shl'a 
(see shi'ism AND THE qur'an) reject the 
politico-religious leadership status of the 
first three caliphs of Islam, recognizing 
instead ‘All b. Abi Talib (q.v.) as the first 
Imam, whose religious charisma and politi¬ 
cal leadership is transmitted genealogically. 
His descendants have the sole legitimate 
claim to the office of the imamate. For the 
Shi'a, the Imam is endowed with the inner 
(batini') meaning of the Qur’an which was 
transmitted by Muhammad to ‘All and 
Fatima (q.v.), his son-in-law and daughter, 
respectively, and from them to his blood 
descendants. For the Nizarf sect of the 
Isma'lli Shl'a, the current Aga Khan is the 
forty-ninth manifest/living (hadir) Imam. 
He is regarded by them as a personification 
of the Qur’an. The Musta'li branch of the 
Isma'lli Shl'a look upon their “guide” (dd‘i 
mutlaq) as being the sole representative and 
religious teacher of their community since 
Imam al-Tayyib went into concealment 
(ghayba) in 524/1130. The Ithna ‘Ashari 
Shl'a, the “Twelvers,” the majority of 
whom reside in Iran, Iraq and Lebanon, 
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revere the twelve descendants of Fatima 
and 'All up to Imam Muhammad al- 
Mahdl, who went into concealment (ghay- 
bah) in 260/874, as the only infallible inter¬ 
preters of the Qur’an. Since then, the 
Twelver Shl'is have looked upon their reli¬ 
gious scholars, mujtahids and ayatullahs, as 
religious leaders in lieu of the Imam until 
his return. For the Kharijls and the Shl'is, 
Imams hold both religious and political 
power simultaneously. They know the in¬ 
ner meaning of the Qur’an, lead the Mus¬ 
lim community and interpret and apply 
Islamic law (see law and the qur’an; 

POLITICS AND THE Qur’an). 

Sunni Muslims, as proponents of the 
social-religious principle of the followers 
of the tradition of the Prophet and com¬ 
munity ( ahl al-sunna wa-l-jamd'a, see sunna), 
do not believe the Imam to be divine in 
status. For them, the term constitutes an 
archetypal reference to the personalities of 
the prophets Abraham and Muhammad in 
their capacity as model prophets and 
statesmen, both representing unwavering 
adherence to the principle of monotheism 
and integrated religious, moral, social, and 
political leadership. Sunni Muslims confer 
the title “Imam” separately upon the 
prayer leader in the mosque, and use it as 
an honorific title for just political leaders 
and accomplished scholars of the Islamic 
religious sciences. 

Imtiyaz Yusuf 
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Iman see faith; belief and unbelief 

Immortality see eschatology; 
resurrection; eternity; paradise; 
hell and hellfire; fire; garden; 


Immunity 

Release of or exemption from a duty. 
Bara’a, a derivative of the Arabic root b-r-\ 
is attested twice in the Qur’an where it de¬ 
notes the idea of immunity. In q 54:43, it 
occurs in the sense of immunity or absolu¬ 
tion. There, the rhetorical question arises: 
“Or [do you think] the sacred books ( al- 
zubur, see book; psalms) have given you 
immunity [from chastisement, see chas¬ 
tisement and punishment]!” The major 
commentaries (see exegesis of the 
qur’an: classical and medieval) main¬ 
tain that this verse admonishes the pagans 
of Mecca (q.v.), reminding them that they 
fare no better than earlier generations (q.v.) 
of more prominent pagans who have per¬ 
ished. The reference is to the generations 
of Noah (q.v.), Salih (q.v.) and Pharaoh 
(q.v.; TabarsI, Majma’, vi, 78; Abu Hayyan, 
Bahr, viii, 182). This is also the meaning 
given to the verse by Blachere [Le Coran, 
v, 1076). 
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Bard’a also occurs in the opening verse of 
sura g, commonly entitled Surat al-Tawba 
(“Repentance”) but also known under 
other names, notably, Surat al-Bara’a. “A 
declaration of immunity from God and his 
messenger (q.v.), to those of the pagans 
with whom you have contracted mutual 
alliances.” The interpretation of the first 
verse of this late Medinan sura has given 
rise to some difficulties. The traditional in¬ 
terpretation upheld by the most authorita¬ 
tive commentators including al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923), al-TabarsI (d. 518/1123), al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), Ibn al-Jawzi 
(d. 597/1200), and al-RazI (d. 606/1210) 
explains this bara’a on the basis of the sub¬ 
sequent verses according to which God 
and his Prophet will be unbound (ban’) in 
regard to unbelievers (see belief and 
unbelief; polytheism and atheism; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), who broke the 
truce they had made with the Prophet (see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; BREAKING 
trusts and contracts). The breaking of 
the truce by the Prophet warranted a justi¬ 
fication and the commentaries go to some 
length to explain the conditions where this 
is permissible (Tabari, Tafsir, xiv, 95-6; 
Razi, Tafsir, iv, 392-4; Ibn al-Jawzi, fad. iii, 
388-92; see Rubin, Study, 27-32). In the 
context of the Qur'an, bara’a thus also 
means the breaking of ties, dissociation 
and disconnection. 

Another meaning for bard’a is that of ex- 
communication. This theme was devel¬ 
oped by several groups of Kharijls (q.v.) 
who repudiated those who, according to 
them, did not deserve the title of Muslim; 
the Ajarida excluded (bard’a) children from 
Islam until they grew and became believ¬ 
ers, while the Azariqa excluded the quiet- 
ists and those who recognized taqiyya (see 
dissimulation). In Shi‘i doctrine (see 
SHihsM and the qur’an), al-wilaya — at¬ 
taching oneself to the imams — also en¬ 
tails bard’a, the mental dissociation from 


the imams’ enemies (Goldziher, Introduction, 
181-2; see imam). In legal terminology 
bara’at al-dhimma denotes freedom from any 
legal obligation. In classical Muslim ad¬ 
ministration, it is a receipt given by the 
treasurer (khazin) to the taxpayer. Bara’a 
has also been employed to denote written 
documents such as a license, certificate and 
diploma. In Morocco, bard’a was a letter 
addressed to the community announcing 
an important event or sent for the purpose 
of exhorting or admonishing. The night of 
the bard’a describes a religious festival in 
the night of mid-Sha'ban. 

Nadia Maria El-Cheikh 
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Impeccability 

Not being liable to sin (see sin, major and 
minor), immunity from fault and error 
(q.v.). In Islamic theology, the single Arabic 
term, ‘isma, connotes both impeccability 
and the closely related notion of infallibil¬ 
ity (not being liable to err). It refers, in the 
primary instance, to the prophets (see 
prophets and prophethood) and to the 
question of whether they are free from sin 
or not. Although neither the term nor the 
concept appear as such in the Qur’an, the 
doctrine of impeccability is crucial, ac¬ 
cording to most theologians (see theo¬ 
logy and the qur’an), if only to ensure 
that the prophets could not have been able 
to lie (q.v.) when they asserted the fact of 
God’s revelation (see revelation and 
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inspiration) to them and that they trans¬ 
mitted its text and message perfectiy. 

In fact, however, the sins of the prophets 
are more or less freely attested in the 
Qur'an and hadlth (see hadith and the 
Qur'an), if understood literally, and the 
earlier Muslims apparendy admitted as 
much. Later the Shi'a (see shi'ism and the 
qur’an), in their attempt to assert the ab¬ 
solute authority of their imams (see imam), 
developed the doctrine of c isma and argued 
that the imams were ma'sum, incapable of 
error and sin. One early Shl'l theologian 
even claimed that the imams had to be im¬ 
peccable and infallible, despite the Prophet 
himself having been liable to a degree of 
sin as recognized and admitted by the Qur¬ 
’an. In response to any given lapse of the 
Prophet, God, who was in constant com¬ 
munication with him, could immediately 
initiate corrective action by means of reve¬ 
lation. The imams, being only generally 
and not specifically guided by God, must 
not be capable of any error at all. 

Later doctrine of the mainstream Shi'a, 
however, holds that the prophets are also 
immune to sin and error. In a similar man¬ 
ner with respect to the prophets (but not 
the imams), the Mu'tazila (see mu'tazilis) 
maintained the impeccability of the proph¬ 
ets. Other groups as well, including the 
Sunnis, generally tend to insist that the 
prophets were free of sin, particularly of 
grave sins. Nearly all Muslims deny that 
any of the prophets could have ever been a 
polytheist or have worshipped idols (see 
idols and images) — a sin that, according 
to the Qur’an itself, God will never forgive 
(see polytheism and atheism; idolatry 
and idolaters). In regard to other lesser 
sins and errors, however, there are prob¬ 
lems engendered by explicit references in 
the Qur’an (e.g. Q 48:2, for Muhammad) 
which, if taken literally, must mean that, 
previous to the advent of their respective 
missions, if not afterward, at least some of 


the prophets were guilty of sin. Thus, for 
the Hanballs and other literalists, such sins 
are a reality and are not to be dismissed. 
Broadly speaking, however, Muslims follow 
the principle that, if such texts are subject 
to various interpretations, then, with re¬ 
spect to the prophets, only the best may 
be ascribed to them. Sin consists in oppos¬ 
ing God and his commandments (q.v.) and 
in the consequent alienation from him. 
Hence, any act undertaken with the delib¬ 
erate intent of contravening God’s law (see 
boundaries and precepts; law and the 
qur’an) constitutes a serious and possibly 
grave sin. But an inadvertent lapse done in 
a moment of forgetfulness or simple negli¬ 
gence does not denote sin. By means of 
such reasoning, it is possible to attribute 
the best even to Adam — a prophet (see 
adam and eve) — and thereby to save him 
from having committed an act of oppos¬ 
ing God’s explicit order (as is, however, 
quite apparently admitted in q 20:121; see 
astray; fall of man). Clearly, then, it is 
critical to identify the degree of sin or pos¬ 
sible sin in each instance and the problem 
is not readily solved by simply eliminating 
the capacity for sin from the prophets in 
and of themselves, since, if they are not 
able to sin by the very nature of their be¬ 
ing, they will also not be deserving of re¬ 
ward (see reward and punishment; 
freedom and predestination). Impecca¬ 
bility (the 'isma ) of a prophet is therefore 
not an inherent quality, but rather a gift or 
a kindness (lutf) bestowed on him by God. 

Perhaps the most frequently discussed 
case from the Qur’an is that of Joseph 
(q.v.), a case which also displays a fuE range 
of the possible interpretations and nuances 
in respect to his ability to commit a sin and 
his having been saved from it. In q 12:24, 
Joseph is said to have been sexuaEy propo¬ 
sitioned by the wife of his adopted master. 
The text states fairly clearly that “she cov¬ 
eted him and he coveted her.” The verb 
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denoting the desire of each is the same and 
thus, if her transgression is undeniably sin¬ 
ful, about which almost all authorities 
agree, then his must be likewise. The sin in 
this case is complicated by the aspect of in¬ 
tention (q.v.) and motive. For Joseph actu¬ 
ally to covet her sexually may be regarded 
as a sin in and of itself. The verse, however, 
continues immediately with the phrase “if 
he had not seen the proof of his lord,” and 
hence the whole passage may be construed 
in such a way that Joseph would have cov¬ 
eted her (i.e. that as a human being he was 
naturally susceptible to sexual desire for an 
attractive woman; see sex and sexuality; 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) but that 
God’s sign intervened, precluding any im¬ 
pulse in that direction and thus preventing 
him from committing the sin it involved. 
The question was, however, frequently 
debated and there were those who “ad¬ 
vanced” God’s intervention and those who 
“delayed” it. Accordingly, depending on 
exactly how one understands Joseph’s per¬ 
ception of God’s timely proof, it is possible 
to exempt him from all taint of sin or, con¬ 
versely, to allow that he came close to it, 
some commentators even claiming that he 
was stopped just as he began to remove 
his trousers and engage in the forbidden 

What is less obvious is the implication 
that Joseph was not infallible with regard 
to his knowledge of what he should and 
should not do (see knowledge and 
learning; ignorance). If he were per¬ 
fectly infallible, he would not have needed 
God’s reminder when the situation re¬ 
quired it. A better example of this kind of 
infallibility, or lack thereof, is that of Moses 
(q.v.) when God conversed with him 
(t) 7:143) and Moses said to God, “Show 
yourself to me so that I may observe you.” 
Here God, of course, rebuked Moses for 
asking, implying rather forcefully that God 
cannot be seen (see seeing and hearing; 


GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; FACE OF GOD; 
antrhopomorphism). For those authori¬ 
ties who accept the doctrine of the impos¬ 
sibility of actually seeing God because he is 
utterly immaterial and non-corporeal, that 
Moses would make such a request, if the 
passage is to be construed literally, must 
indicate his lack of infallibility. Accord¬ 
ingly, on his own, Moses would have been 
quite fallible in respect to his understand¬ 
ing and perception of religion and reli¬ 
gious doctrine — an interpretation that is 
fraught with doctrinal difficulties and is 
generally avoided. 

Paul E. Walker 
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Impotence 

Weakness, inability to exert power. Impo¬ 
tence characterizes all entities in the Qur¬ 
’an except God. Countless formulas ex¬ 
press the twin concepts of weakness of the 
creature (d-’-f,f-q-r) and strength (q-d-r) or 
self-sufficiency (gh-n-y) of the creator (see 
creation). Passages on the “stages of life” 
(e.g. Q, 22:5; see biology as the creation 
and stages of life) portray the utter de¬ 
pendence of human beings upon God. 

False gods are absolutely impotent, while 
the relative power of humans, jinn (q.v.) 
and angels (see angel) depends upon har¬ 
mony with God’s will. False gods are idols 
(Q. 37 : 951 see idols and images) or only 
names (q, 53:23). “O people!... Those to 
whom you pray besides God will never be 
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able to create a fly, even if they all worked 
together on it! And if the fly took some¬ 
thing away from them, they could not get it 
back!” (q 22:73). Even when the “deity” 
wrongly worshiped is a prophet (see jesus; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), he has no 
power of his own. “Say: ‘Who has any 
power at all over God if he wished to de¬ 
stroy the messiah (al-masih) the son of 
Mary (q.v.), and his mother, and whoever is 
on the earth altogether?’...” (q 5:17). 

People and nations assume that their 
power is real; in fact, it is illusory and, 
without faith (q.v.; imari), their deeds are 
vain and their doom certain. “Do they not 
see how many of those before them we 
destroyed — generations (q.v.) whom we 
empowered in the earth as we have not 
empowered you?” (q 6:6; see punishment 
stories; reward and punishment). 

Pagan fatalism is not a true perception of 
human impotence but a denial of God’s 
power (see fate; destiny; time). “There is 
nothing but our life in this world. We die, 
and we live, and we shall never be resur¬ 
rected!” (q 23:37; see resurrection). Hu¬ 
mans judge God by their own impotence: 
“Does the human being not see that we 
created him from sperm?... Yet he com¬ 
pares other things to us... He says, ‘Who 
can revive bones that have rotted?’ Say, 

‘He will revive them who created them the 
first time!... ’ ” (q 36:77-9; see death and 
the dead). “The Jews have said, ‘God’s 
hand is tied.’ Their hands (q.v.) are tied 
and they are cursed for having said so! 
Rather, his hands are spread wide, dis¬ 
tributing bounty (see blessing) as he 
wishes...” (q 5:64; see jews and Judaism). 
Often God emphasizes human weakness 
with a challenge: “Do you see the water 
(q.v.) that you drink? Did you bring it down 
from the rain-cloud or did we?” (q 56:68-9; 
see cosmology). Believers may wield the 
power of God, as at Badr (q.v.; q 3:123), or 
lose it and realize their own impotence, as 


at Uhud (q 3:152-5; see expeditions and 
battles). The stories of vanished nations 
(see history and the quR’AN; geogra¬ 
phy) prove, however, that even prophets 
are powerless to change some people (see 
prophets and prophethood). Without 
divine support, Muhammad himself might 
have yielded a bit to his adversaries 
(q 17:74; see opposition to muhammad). 

An enduring theological dilemma arose 
from efforts to reconcile human impotence 
with human responsibility for sin (see sin, 
major and minor). “As for those who re¬ 
fuse to believe, it is the same to them 
whether you warn them or do not warn 
them (see warner): they will not believe. 
God has sealed their hearts (see heart) 
and their hearing (see ears; hearing and 
deafness), and over their eyes (q.v.) is a 
veil; and they shall have a great penalty” 

(q 2:6-7; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; SEEING 

and hearing). “God does not place a 
burden upon a soul greater than it can 
bear...” (q 2:286). The limits on human 
power are most fully discussed in the works 
on predestination and free will, al-qadd’ 
wa-l-qadar (see freedom and predestina¬ 
tion; ETHICS AND THE quR’AN). 

Rosalind W. Gwynne 
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‘Imran 

The father of Mary (q.v.), mother of Jesus 
(q.v.). ‘Imran is attested three times in the 
Qur’an and Al ‘Imran is the title of the 
third sura. The name occurs incidentally in 
two passages of the narrative sections (see 
narratives) which deal with the story of 
Mary and her mother, passages in which 
“the wife of ‘Imran” (q 3:35) and “Mary, 
‘Imran’s daughter” (q 66:12) are men¬ 
tioned. The third passage, from which the 
title of the third sura is taken, mentions 
“the family of ‘Imran” (q 3:33) which God 
chose — along with Adam (see adam and 
eve), Noah (q.v.) and the family of Abra¬ 
ham (q.v.) — above all beings. The domi¬ 
nant exegetical trend understands the 
expression “the family of ‘Imran” as an 
allusion to Mary and Jesus, to whom long 
passages are dedicated in the rest of the 
sura. A variant interpretation is, on the 
other hand, adopted by one of the first 
exegetes, Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/ 
767), according to whom “the family of 
‘Imran” of q 3:33 refers instead to the fam¬ 
ily of Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.; Tafsir, i, 
271). This difference of opinion derives 
from the fact that in later Muslim tradi¬ 
tions, the same name, ‘Imran, is also attrib¬ 
uted to the father of Moses and Aaron, the 
biblical ‘Amram. The source of the confu¬ 
sion between these two characters and 
their families might be traced to the Qur¬ 
’an, where, parallelling a Christian ten¬ 
dency to utilize earlier biblical figures as 
“types” for later ones, Mary (Ar. Maryam) 
and Maryam, the sister of Moses, seem to 
coincide (cf. q 19:28, the verse in which 
the mother of Jesus is addressed as the sis¬ 
ter of Aaron). 

Traditions, hadiths (see hadith and the 
quR’AN) and “stories of the prophets” (qisas 
al-anbiya) legends do not contain relevant 
material about either of the two ‘Imrans. 
The exegetes (see exegesis of the quR- 


’an: classical and medieval) explain 
that the two ‘Imrans are two different peo¬ 
ple, separated by a long period of time, 
one thousand and eight hundred years 
according to certain sources (Razi, Tafsir, 
viii, 24). The father of Moses and Aaron 
is called 'Imran b. Yashar or ‘Imran b. 
Qahith and is a figure about whom little is 
revealed, especially if compared to the 
numerous traditions that describe Moses 
and the other members of his family. As 
far as the father of Mary, called ‘Imran b. 
Mathan/Matan, is concerned, it is only 
noted that he died before the birth of 
Mary. 

Roberto Tottoli 
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Indifference 

Apathy; lack of interest or enthusiasm. In 
his translation of the Qur’an, ‘A. Yusuf 
‘All uses the word “indifference” only once, 
in q 80:37. Of seven Arabic words poten¬ 
tially translatable as “indifference” (Bad¬ 
ger, Lexicon ), none occurs in the Qur’an 
meaning precisely “indifference.” The con¬ 
cept is, however, an important component 
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of the qur’anic teaching about unbelief 
(kufr, see belief and unbelief). The basic 
meaning of kufr is “ ‘to ignore knowingly 
the benefits... one has received,’ and 
thence, ‘to be unthankful’ ” (Izutsu, Con¬ 
cepts, 119-20; see ignorance; gratitude 
and ingratitude). One meaning of kufr 
then is indifference to the bounty and 
blessing (q.v.) of God: “If you are grateful, 
I will add more (favors) unto you; but if 
you show ingratitude (kafartum), truly my 
punishment is terrible indeed” (q 14:7); 
“Will they then believe in vain things, and 
be ungrateful (yakfwrun) for God’s favors?” 
(q, 16:72). Whether contrasted with thank¬ 
fulness or belief, kufr represents indiffer¬ 
ence to God’s gifts (see gift giving) and 
favor (see grace). 

Unbelief involves indifference to God’s 
authority as sovereign over the day of 
judgment (see last judgment). Taqwa, 
derived from a root meaning “to guard 
(against),” or “to shield (from),” is the rev¬ 
erent awareness of the danger of unbelief 
and disobeying God (see fear; piety). Its 
opposite would be indifference to God’s 
power (see power and impotence) and 
sovereignty (q.v.), leading to false security 
about the final judgment and the life to 
come (see eschatology). “O mankind! 
heed (ittaqu) your lord and fear a day when 
no father can avail aught for his son, nor a 
son avail aught for his father...” (q 31:33). 
The people of Moses (q.v.; Musa) showed 
indifference to evidence he brought of the 
one God; the result was idolatry (q 2:92; 
see idolatry and idolaters). Others 
remained indifferent to the obvious testi¬ 
mony the ruins of civilizations provided to 
the destruction disobedience (q.v.) causes 
(q, 6:5-11; see geography; punishment 
stories). The people of ‘Ad (q.v.) reacted 
with indifference to the message of Hud 
(q.v.): “It is the same to us whether you 
admonish us or... not. [...] We are not 


the ones to receive pains and penalties” 

(q 26:136-8; see reward and punish¬ 
ment; chastisement and punishment). 
The worst kind of indifference is a heart 
(q.v.) which is veiled (q 41:3-5; 17:45-6), 
sealed (q 2:6-7; 9:93), locked (q 47:24), 
rusted (q 83:14), blind (q 22:46), and rock- 
hard: “Thenceforth were your hearts 
hardened: they became like a rock and 
even worse. [...] For among rocks there 
are some from which rivers gush forth; 
others when split asunder send forth 
water.” (q 2:74; cf. Ansari, Qur’anic foun¬ 
dation, 93). 

God warns the messenger Muhammad 
against grieving over such people: “It is 
equal to them whether you pray for their 
forgiveness or not; God will not forgive 
them” (q 63:6; see also q 2:6; see inter¬ 
cession). Indifference to the plight of such 
people is warranted. Shu'avb (q.v.) acts 
correctly in saying to his people, “I gave 
you good counsel, but how shall I lament 
(asa) over a people who refuse to believe?” 
(q 7:93). Noah (q.v.; Nuh) had to practice 
enlightened indifference toward his own 
son (q 11:45-7). God commanded Moses, 
“Lament not (fa-la ta’sa) over the rebellious 
people” ( al-qawm al-jasiqm, q 5:26). And the 
prophet Muhammad was warned that he 
should not sorrow (q 3:176; 5:41), lament 
(q 5:68), be overwhelmed (q 6:35), or kill 
himself with mourning (q 18:6; 26:3) over 
his disbelieving people. 

A.H. Mathias Zahniser 
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Infanticide 

The murder of an infant. As referred to in 
the Qur'an, infanticide (wa’d) connotes the 
act of burying alive, and it means the kill¬ 
ing of an unwanted infant, usually a girl, 
by the simple expedient of burying her 
soon after birth. The termination of the 
life of a helpless child (see children) is 
condemned in Islamic law as prohibited 
and inexcusable (see prohibited degrees; 
law and the qur’an), and in passages re¬ 
ferring to infanticide, the Qur’an affirms 
the sanctity of fife. 

Female infanticide was common enough 
among the pre-Islamic Arabs to be as¬ 
signed a specific term, wa’d (see pre- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'An). Two 
dramatic passages in the Qur'an refer to 
this act: “They give daughters to God 
(glory be to him), but they themselves 
would have what they desire. When the 
birth of a girl is announced to one of 
them, his face grows dark and he is filled 
with inward gloom. Because of the bad 
news he hides himself from men: should he 
keep her with disgrace or bury her under 
the dust? How ill they judge” (q 16:57-8); 
“When the infant girl, buried alive, is 
asked for what crime she was slain... Then 
each soul shall know what it has done” 

(q 81:8-9, 14). Five other verses refer to in¬ 
fanticide (q 6:137,140,151; 17:31; 60:12). 
Two verses, Q 6:151 and 17:31, delineate 
poverty (see poverty and the poor) as a 
reason for infanticide, declare that God 
will provide for the needy families (narzu- 
quhum), and state that killing children is for¬ 
bidden: “You shall not kill your children 
for fear of want. We will provide for them 
and for you. To kill them is a great sin” 

(q I7 : 3t; see sin, major and minor). 
Hadith writings echo the qur’anic verses in 
reaffirming that infanticide is a sin (see 

HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). 


Other cultures, notably that of Carthage, 
utilized infanticide for ritual purposes and 
often sacrificed sons. Greeks and Romans 
used infanticide as a form of birth control 
and, as in pre-Islamic Arabia, primarily 
disposed of infant girls. Daughters were 
deemed more expendable than sons for so¬ 
cial and economic reasons (see economics; 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE Qur’an). 
Society assigned women less social prestige 
than men (see social relations; women 
and the qur’an; gender; patriarchy), 
and they were considered an economic 
drain, not an asset to families. Both parents 
evidently participated in infanticide, for the 
Qur'an condemned not only fathers but 
also women for killing children (q 60:12). 

In the development of Islamic law (jiqh), 
the prohibition against infanticide became 
a juridical foundation for opinions on 
abortion (q.v.) and contraception (see also 
birth control). Many jurists consider 
abortion, the killing of the fetus while still 
in the womb, the equivalent of infanticide 
and thereby prohibit it. While most jurists 
judged that contraception was permissible, 
Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), basing his ruling 
on a hadith to the same effect, decided that 
contraception ('azl) was “hidden infanti¬ 
cide” (al-wa’d al-khafi) and thereby prohib¬ 
ited. Al-Ghazali (d. 505/1 in) sets forth the 
distinctions among the three acts very 
clearly: “All that [that is, abstaining from 
marriage altogether, abstaining from inti¬ 
mate relations after marriage, or avoiding 
emission after penetration] is not the same 
as abortion or the burying of girls alive. 
These two things, in effect, constitute a 
crime against an already existing person, 
and that also has stages. The first stage of 
existence is that the sperm should lodge in 
the uterus, merge with the fluid of the 
woman, and become thus receptive to life; 
interfering with this process constitutes a 
crime ( jinaya , see sin and crime). If it 
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develops into a clot (see blood and blood 
clot) and a little plump of flesh then the 
crime becomes more serious. If the spirit 
(q.v.) is breathed into it and the created be¬ 
ing takes form, then the crime [of abor¬ 
tion] becomes more serious still. The crime 
is most serious after the fetus is born alive” 
[Ihya‘, ii, 47 [Bk. iq. On marriage, chap. 3, 
sect. 10], trans. Farah, Marriage and sexuality, 
109-10, cited in Giladi, Children, 109-10; 
see also biology as the creation and 
stages of life; birth). Many contem¬ 
porary Muslims feel that the injunction 
not to kill your children for fear of want 
inveighs against limiting family size 
through contraception for financial rea¬ 
sons, or, on a state level, for concerns of 
economic development. 

Some scholars consider the qur’anic pro¬ 
hibition of female infanticide to be the key 
aspect of the prophet Muhammad’s at¬ 
tempts to raise the status of women. Con¬ 
temporary feminist interpretation of the 
Qur’an have underscored the significance 
of this prohibition in defining a new Is¬ 
lamic ethic (see feminism and the qur’an) 
from the perspective of this new moral 
vision. The passages in suras 16 and 81 that 
clarified that infanticide was not tolerated 
provided divine confirmation for the asser¬ 
tion that God valued the fife of a female 
like that of a male. 

Donna Lee Bowen 
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Informants 

According to Muhammad’s detractors, the 
people who provided Muhammad with the 
knowledge that he said came from God. 
The question of whether Muhammad re¬ 
lied on informants bears upon discussions 
surrounding the origin of the Qur’an. 
Many of the qur’anic narratives (q.v.) must 
not have sounded new to the Meccan op¬ 
ponents of Muhammad (see opposition 
to muhammad), and they used to say, 
gibing at him: “ ‘This is nothing but false¬ 
hood he has forged, and other folk have 
helped him to it...’. They say: ‘Fairy-tales 
(or, probably better: writings, asatlr. pi. of 
ustura, from satara, “to write”: see Horo- 
vitz, ku, 69-70) of the ancients (see 
generations) that he has written down, so 
that they are recited to him at dawn and in 
the evening’” (q, 25:4-5). But the classical 
place where the question of the informants 
is treated in the qur’anic commentaries is 
Q, 16:103: “And we know very well that they 
say: ‘Only a mortal is teaching him.’ The 
speech of him at whom they hint is barba¬ 
rous; and this is Arabic speech (see Arabic 
language), manifest.” The other places in 
the Qur’an which provide occasion for the 
exegetes to treat this subject are the afore¬ 
mentioned £> 25:4-5, as well as Q, 26:195; 
41:14, 44 (Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” 

§ 15*9* 23> 25)- 

The framework and the common features of the 

narratives on the informants 
All the narratives addressing this issue dis¬ 
cuss the background of these informants, 
and maintain that they belonged to the 
class of the “deprived” or “have-nots,” be¬ 
ing servants or slaves (see servant; slaves 
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and slavery), non-Arabs, Jews (see jews 
and Judaism) or Christians (see Chris¬ 
tians and Christianity). Some of them 
are said to have possessed books (see 
book), to have read them (see literacy), 
sometimes to have read the Torah (q.v.) 
and/or the Gospel (q.v.). Sometimes they 
are said to have been blacksmiths or sword 
sharpeners. The Qurayshl (see quraysh) 
opponents of Muhammad said that these 
informants taught him or that they taught 
Khadija (q.v.), who, in turn, taught 
Muhammad. 

According to the renowned exegete 
Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), “There 
was a servant of ‘Amir b. al-Hadraml al- 
Qurashi. He was a Jew, not an Arab [or 
spoke bad Arabic, ajami, see arabs], he 
spoke Greek [or Aramaic], and his name 
was Abu Fukayha Yasar. As the Qurayshls 
saw the Prophet speaking with him, they 
said: ‘Indeed, he is being taught by Abu 
Fukayha Yasar”’ (Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 487; 
Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” § 12). Or “[...] 
the Apostle used often to sit at al-Marwa at 
the booth of a young Christian called Jabr, 
slave of the Banu 1-Hadrami, and they 
used to say: ‘The one who teaches 
Muhammad most of what he brings is 
Jabr the Christian, slave of the Banu 
1-Hadrami’” (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 260; Guil¬ 
laume, Life, 180; Gilliot, Les “informa¬ 
teurs,” § 13). Or, “according to Talha b. 
‘Ami [al-Hadrami, d. 152/769], Khadija 
used to see frequently Khayr (or Jabr?), 
and the Qurayshls said that a slave of the 
Banu 1-Hadrami taught her and that she 
taught Muhammad, so the verse [i.e. 

£ 16:103] was revealed” (Tha'labi, Kashf, 
part 1, f. 260' ult- 26o v , 1. 1-2; for the entire 
account, see Hud b. Muhakkam, Tafsir, ii, 
201, ad £ 25:4, according to al-Hasan al- 
Basn and Muhammad b. al-Sa‘ib al-Kalbl; 
RazI, Tafsir, xxiv, 50-1; TabarsI, Tafsir, 
xviii, 87-8; Suhayli, Ta c rif, 173; Muir, Life 
of Mahomet, ii, 122-5). 


The names of these servant/slave infor¬ 
mants vary, but this could be due, in some 
cases, to copyists’ mistakes. Some of these 
names are as follows: ‘Addas, Abu Fukayha 
Yasar (Nabt), Bal'am (but also Abu May- 
sara), Jabr (but also Khayr or Khabar), 
Ya'ish (but also ‘A’ish), ‘Abis, ‘Ans, ‘Abbas, 
Yuhannas (Suyuti, Mufhamat, 64, according 
to Qatada: a slave of Ibn al-Hadraml; but 
Tha'labi, Kashf, part 2, 6g v , 1. 9-10, accord¬ 
ing to al-Hasan al-Basn: ‘Ubayd b. al- 
Hadraml al-Habashi [?] the seer, which 
could mean an Ethiopian slave and seer of 
Ibn al-Hadraml; but Baghawl, Tafsir, iii, 
361, following Tha'labi, has: the seer 
‘Ubayd b. al-Khidr al-Habashi), Mikhyas, 
Miqyas, then Yusr, but also al-Yusr or Abu 
1-Yusr, and finally Ibn Qammata, or Ibn 
Qimta, etc. (Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” 

§ 32-52). It should be noted that most of 
these names are not semantically neutral 
but imply servitude, e.g. ‘Addas, Yasar, 
Ya'ish, Yusr (for ‘Addas, see Gilliot, Les 
“informateurs,” 104, n. 132). 

The apologetic features of these narratives 
The early Islamic community and the clas¬ 
sical sources have transformed these stories 
into apologetic motifs for the new predica¬ 
tion. The Qur’an itself does not name 
these informants and does not reject the 
existence of these men with whom the 
Prophet was in contact. The qur’anic argu¬ 
ment is based on the alleged “clarity” or 
“purity” of the qur’anic Arabic (see inimi- 
tability; language of the qur’an). But 
the Islamic tradition has developed the 
supposed “circumstances of the revelation 
(see occasions of revelation)” of 
Q 16:103, and the other related verses (see 
above). So, when Muhammad went to 
Ta’if to seek help from the Thaqlf against 
his own tribe, ‘Utba and Shayba of the 
Banu Rabl'a (from the Banu ‘Abd al- 
Shams, a tribe with close blood ties to 
Muhammad; see kinship; tribes and 
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clans), moved by compassion for him, sent 
‘Addas, their young Christian slave from 
Nineveh, to him with a bunch of grapes. 
When the Prophet said to him that Nine¬ 
veh is “the town of the righteous man 
Jonah (q.v.), the son of Matta [in the Bible 
Amittai],” continuing, “He is my brother. 
He was a prophet, and I am a prophet,” 
‘Addas “bent down before the messenger 
of God, kissing his head, hands, and feet” 
(Tabari, Ta’nkh, i, 1201-2; id., History, vi, 

117; Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 280-1; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 193; Ibn al-jawzl, Wafa’, i, 

213-4; Zurqani, Shark, ii, 54-6; Nuwayri, 
Nihaya, xvi, 281; Gilliot, Les “informa- 
teurs,” § 32). In this instance, the process 
has been reversed, and the priority of 
Muhammad’s knowledge is emphasized: 
Muhammad is not taught by the Christian 
slave; rather, the slave confirms, through 
his own knowledge, what Muhammad 
already knows (from revelation; see reve¬ 
lation and inspiration; prophets and 
prophethood). 

Another related type of apologetic narra¬ 
tive is what we have called elsewhere “the 
topos Holy! Holy!,” which is relevant not 
only to the hermit Bahlra (see below) and 
to Khadlja’s cousin, Waraqa b. Nawfal, but 
also to ‘Addas (Rubin, The eye, 50-2, 103-12; 
Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” § 27-31). Ac¬ 
cording to al-Waqidl (d. 207/823), Khadlja 
went to Waraqa to ask him about the angel 
Gabriel (q.v.) and he told her that he was 
“the great Namus [Greek nomos] of God.” 
Then she visited ‘Addas, who said: “Holy! 
Holy! How can it be that Gabriel is men¬ 
tioned in that country whose inhabitants 
are idolaters? Gabriel is the great Namus 
of God and he never went to anybody save 
a prophet” (Baladhurl, Ansab, i, in, no. 211 
cited in Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” § 27, 
30; cf. Suhayli, Rawd, i, 215; Sprenger, Aus 
Briefen, 413-4). 

Some of these servants or slaves are also 
said to have been beaten by their masters 


because they praised Muhammad or con¬ 
verted to Islam. This happened to Jabr, 
who was a Jewish (or Christian) slave of the 
Banu ‘Abd al-Dar. When, prior to the 
Prophet’s emigration (q.v.) to Medina (q.v.), 
he heard Muhammad reciting the chapter 
on Joseph (q.v.; Surat Yusuf, q 12), he rec¬ 
ognized elements he knew from his own re¬ 
ligion and secretly became a Muslim. 

When the Meccans were informed by Ibn 
Abl Sarh of Jabr’s conversion, his masters 
tortured him in order to make him confess 
that he had supplied that information to 
Muhammad. After the conquest of Mecca 
(see expeditions and battles; Mecca), 
Muhammad ransomed Jabr and emanci¬ 
pated him (Waqidl, Maghazi, 865-6; Gilliot, 
Les “informateurs,” § 40. On Ibn Abi 
Sarh, linked in a “brothering” to ‘Amir b. 
Luway, who is often identified with the 
“renegade” scribe of Muhammad, see 
Taban, Tafsir, xi, 533-5, no. 13555-6, ad 
t) 6:93; Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” 88 
n. 37; id., Poete ou prophete?, § 123). 

The case of the hermit/monk of Basra (Bostra) 
The Islamic sources contain many varia¬ 
tions on the theme of “Muhammad’s en¬ 
counter with representatives of non- 
Islamic religions who recognize him as a 
future prophet” (Crone, Meccan trade, 219; 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta nkh-sira, i, 335 £). As we 
have seen, some of the informant slaves fall 
into this category, and so it is with the her¬ 
mit Bahira (Aram. Bekhira, i.e. “the Elect”) 
of Busra (Bostra) in Syria (for a summary, 
see Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs, 
258 f.; Fahd, Divination, 82). The versions 
differ according to the transmitters; it is re¬ 
lated that in his ninth, twelfth (the age of 
Jesus among the doctors; Luke 2: 42-9) or 
twenty-fifth/sixth year, Muhammad was 
taken by his uncle Abu Talib — in some 
versions accompanied by Abu Bakr and his 
client Bilal — on a caravan journey, during 
which they encountered this monk (Ibn 
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Ishaq-Guillaume, 79-81; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
i, 153-4; Tabari, Ta’nkh, i, 1123-5; id., His¬ 
tory, vi, 43-6; BayhaqI, Dala’il, ii, 24-8, ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Ishaq; Abu Nu'aym, Dala’il, 
168-9; Mas'udl, Muruj, no. 150 [called by 
the Christians Sirjis/Sirjls; ZurqanI, Shark, 
i, 362-3]; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh-sTra, i, 6-10; 

Ibn al-Jawzi, Wafa’, i, 131-3; Abu 1-Fida’, 
Mukhtasar, i, 172 [who does not speak of the 
encounter with the monk in the passages 
on the “second journey” with Maysara]; 
Nuwayn, Nihaya, xvi, 90-3; Salihi, Subul, ii, 
140-2; Harawl, Guide, 43; Boulainvilliers, 

Vie de Mahomed, 202-7). Bahlra is also listed 
among those who were awaiting the com¬ 
ing of Muhammad (McAuliffe, Qur’anic, 
106-9). 

In some versions the monk is named 
Nastur/Nastura (Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh-sira, i, 
273, journey with Abu Talib and Maysara; 
Mas'udl, Tanbih, 305; Suhayli, Rawd, i, 

211-2, saying that Nastur is different from 
Bahlra and that Muhammad was sent to 
Syria by Khadija with her servant May¬ 
sara; Halabi, Sira, i, 216 f., “the second 
journey”; NuwayrI, Nihaya, xvi, 95-7). 
Sometimes, generally in the oldest ver¬ 
sions, the monk/hermit is nameless (Muqa- 
til, Tafsir, i, 112: the monk mentioned to 
Muhammad by Salman al-FarisI; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, i, 153; Tirmidhi, Smart, 50 ,Mana- 
qib, v, 590-1, no. 3620; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’nkh- 
sira, i, 1-5, 344; Dhahabl, Ta’rTkh, 55-7, 
criticizing this tradition attributed to Abu 
Musa al-Ash‘arl), in an unnamed place 
(Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, i, 120); in others, an 
unnamed Jewish Rabbi of Tayma’ (Ibn 
Shihab, Maghazi, 40; ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 
Musannaf, v, 318, without declaration of 
prophecy; cf. Suhayli, Rawd, i, 205-6, 
according to al-Zuhrl. It should be noted 
that this ancient recital is more sober than 

In nearly all of the versions (for refer¬ 
ences, see Rubin, Eye, 50-2), Muhammad 
“is recognized as a future prophet on the 


basis that he is an orphan, that his eyes 
are red, that he sits under a certain tree, 
or because of a combination of these” 
(Crone, Meccan trade, 219-20). It is not im¬ 
possible that the journey or journeys of 
Muhammad to Syria were invented so that 
this “miraculous event” could take place 
(this seems to be Crone’s opinion). But 
here, unlike in the accounts of the slave in¬ 
formants, the Islamic sources do not say 
that the opponents of Muhammad accused 
him of borrowing parts of his message 
from the monk; the point of these stories is 
to prove that the “People of the Book 
(q.v.)” “had known of Muhammad’s com¬ 
ing beforehand” (Wensinck, Muhammad and 
the Jews, 39). This is the reason why Nastur 
(named by the Christians Sergius/Sarjls; 
by others Felix, the son of Jonah, nick¬ 
named Bohaira; see Ganier, Vie de Mahomet, 
121-2, 127-8, this time two monks, Bohaira 
and Nestor) is associated with ‘Addas in the 
topos “Holy! Holy” (Suhayli, Rawd, i, 116; 
Sprenger, Aus Briefen, 413-4; Gilliot, Les 
“informateurs,” § 27). 

Whereas in the Muslim tradition, Bahlra 
(Nastur, etc.) became one of the guarantors 
of Muhammad’s prophecy, he was seen in 
the Christian polemic against Islam, both 
in Arabic and in Greek, as a heretical 
monk who taught Muhammad. According 
to ‘Abd al-Maslh al-Kindi, he was a Nes- 
torian (Tartar, Dialogue, 107-8, Arabic text; 
Muir, The apology, 23), while, according to 
others, he was a Jacobite or an Arian (for 
the entire account, see Abel, Bahlra). 

The informants and their role in the constitution of 

the Qur’an in the Meccan period 
The motif of the “informant slaves” devel¬ 
oped among those of the exegetes of the 
second half of the second/eighth century 
who were interested in the “circumstances 
of revelation” and who had a good knowl¬ 
edge of the literature concerning the 
Prophet’s life. These included Muhammad 
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b. al-Sa'ib al-Kalbi (d. 146/763), Muqatil b. 
Sulayman (d. 150/767), but also, before 
them, Muhammad b. Ka'b al-QurazI 
(d. 118/736 or 120/737; Gilliot, Les “infor- 
mateurs,” § 11) and Isma'll b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Suddl (d. 128/745; ibid., § 10). 
Although this theme is less common 
among those exegetes interested in pro¬ 
phetic biography in a more narrow sense, 
they sometimes dealt with it, e.g. Sulayman 
b. Tarkhan al-Taymi (d. 143/760) and Ibn 
Ishaq, (d. 150/767) and, before them, by al- 
Zuhn (d. 124/742; ibid., § 9, 29, 34, 57, 59). 
On the other hand, the topos “Holy! 

Holy!” and the usual accounts on ‘Addas 
seem to have interested them considerably. 

The Qur’an, by its mention of someone 
who, according to the accusations of the 
Qurayshis, had instructed Muhammad, 
prompted the earlier exegetes to investigate 
this problem. Even if, considering the mul¬ 
tiplicity of the variants, some of the names 
of these “informant slaves” were quite ob¬ 
viously made up, there is no reason to 
think that the exegetes should have in¬ 
vented everything, given that the basic 
theme does not place Muhammad in a 
particularly favorable tight. He may have 
received information from these “down¬ 
trodden” who, in the tight of their social 
position, would have been more wilting to 
talk with him than with the Qurayshl elite. 
As the land of Arabia was not “a closed 
box” (Smith, Events in Arabia, 467), there 
is nothing surprising in the suggestion that 
Muhammad may have had contact with 
people from outside of his immediate 
milieu (see also foreign vocabulary). 
There is no reason a priori to doubt that 
Muhammad could have spoken with slaves, 
or Christians or others. 

It should be noted that when scraps of 
memories or scattered information are 
integrated, the knowledge is reformulated 
again. As for the theme of the informants, 
it has been reshaped within an apologetic 


discourse. The doors had to be “bolted” in 
order to assert the “absolute novelty” of 
the new revelation. Muhammad had to 
face the accusation of being instructed by 
one individual (q 16:103), or by others. The 
answer to the accusation was that it could 
not be so since the person in question 
spoke bad Arabic, or even a foreign lan¬ 
guage, whereas the Qur’an was said to be 
revealed in “clear” or “pure” Arabic. Fur¬ 
thermore, written sources provided by 
informants could not have instructed 
Muhammad because he was thought to be 
illiterate (see illiteracy). These argu¬ 
ments, it seems, did not impress his con¬ 
temporaries and countrymen, at least in 
the period before they came to accept his 
message. 

All these traditions, despite their variants, 
have the following points in common: the 
informants were foreign; they were of low 
birth, slaves or freed men; some of them 
are said to have carried on the craft of 
blacksmith or sword sharpener; they could 
read, they had “books,” they read the 
Torah or the Gospel or both; they had con¬ 
tact with the Prophet. Some accounts say 
that he took his message from them; others 
say that these people had been instructed 
by him. 

All these accounts, in spite of their differ¬ 
ences, are steeped in an initiatory atmo¬ 
sphere. This is interesting to note, espe¬ 
cially in view of the connection between 
reading books and the trade practiced by 
some of them — working with metal. The 
word used for this work, qayn, is related to 
Hebrew, Syriac and Ethiopic words of the 
same root letters referring to singing and 
funerary waiting (qayn/qayna). There is, it 
seems, in different cultures, a relation be¬ 
tween the craft of the blacksmith, the 
occult, dance and poetry (Etiade, Forgerons 
et alchimistes, 83 f.; Luting, Archaische 
Metallgewinnung, 133-48). 

The initiatory atmosphere is strength- 
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ened by a tradition related by al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923), who introduces a connection 
between these narratives and the theme 
of the seven readings ( al-ahruf al-sab ‘a, 
Tabari, Tafsir, xiv, 179,11. 15-21, ad 
Q 16:103; Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” § 9). 
Apparently, this last account has no con¬ 
nection with the others. However, these 
accounts have to do with the “originality” 
of the Muhammadan revelation. To put 
the Prophet in contact with followers of 
another religion, who, moreover, were for¬ 
eigners, who knew other languages, read 
the holy scripture and carried on a craft 
near to the demiurgic function of the poet, 
the great enemy of the prophet of Islam 
(see poets and poetry; soothsayers), 
was also an occasion to expose the Qur’an 
to criticism. And that is what happened; 
the commentators tried to neutralize that 
effect because they could not ignore the 
traditions which were circulating on this 
subject in the framework of the “circum¬ 
stances of revelation.” Ultimately, all these 
accounts are used in an apologetic view 
whose climax is the topos “Holy! Holy!.” 
The same ‘Addas — it does not matter 
whether he is the same or another, or 
whether the tradition has been invented or 
not — whom the Qurayshis suspected to 
have instructed Muhammad, recognizes 
him as a prophet. 

The accusations against Muhammad 
have been summed up by one of his great¬ 
est opponents, al-Nadr b. al-Harith: “This 
Qur’an is naught but lies that Muhammad 
himself has forged.... Those who help him 
are ‘Addas, a slave of Huwaytib b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Uzza, Yasar, a servant of ‘Amir b. al- 
Hadraml, andjabr who was a Jew, and 
then became a Muslim. [...] This Qur’an 
is only a tale (hadith) of the ancients, like 
the tales of Rustam and Isfandiyar. These 
three are teaching Muhammad at the 
dawn and in the evening” (cf. Q, 25:4-5; 
Muqatil, Tafsir, iii, 226-7; Ibn Ishaq- 


Guillaume, 135-6; Tabari, Tafsir, xviii, 182, 
ad Q, 25:5; Tha'labl, Kashf part 2, f. 6g v , 

1. 9-15; Nuwayri, Nihaya, xvi, 220, 271; 
Gilliot, Muhammad, 23-4, 25-6). The study 
of the reports about the informants leads 
to the conclusion that we cannot exclude 
the possibility that whole sections of the 
Meccan Qur’an could contain elements 
originally established by, or within, a group 
of “God’s seekers,” in the milieu of the 
“deprived” or “have-nots” who possessed 
either biblical, post-biblical (see Luxen- 
berg, Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran ) or 
other information. People like Waraqa b. 
Nawfal and Khadija may also have partici¬ 
pated in that common enterprise under the 
direction of Muhammad or another indi¬ 
vidual. 

Claude Gilliot 
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Ingratitude see gratitude and 

INGRATITUDE 

Inheritance 

Rules for the division of wealth (q.v.) 
among the heirs of a deceased Muslim 
man or woman. 

Traditional Islamic perspective 
Traditional Islamic sources indicate that 
the intergenerational transmission of prop¬ 
erty by means of a last will and testament 
(wasiyya) was a common procedure prior to 
the rise of Islam and during the Meccan 
period (see pre-islamic Arabia and the 
qur’an). 

The emigration (q.v.; hijra ) to Medina 
(q.v.) in 1/622 necessitated certain changes 
in the existing inheritance rules. By migrat¬ 
ing to Medina, the Emigrants ( muhajirun, 
see emigrants and helpers) effectively 
cut themselves off from their non-believing 
relatives in Mecca. For this reason, Mu¬ 
hammad instituted a pact of brotherhood 
between the Emigrants and the Helpers 
lansar, see brother and brotherhood). 
According to this arrangement, Emigrants 
might no longer inherit from their relatives 
in Mecca, but they could inherit from 
Helpers in Medina and vice-versa (see 
Q 8:72). This arrangement was subsequ¬ 
ently abrogated by Q 8:75 and Q 33:6 (see 
abrogation). 

Pronouncements on inheritance, in the 
form of divine revelation and prophetic 
sunna (q.v.), were issued on numerous oc¬ 
casions during the Medinan period. In the 
early Medinan period (fi awwal al-islam), 
six verses regulating aspects of testamen¬ 
tary succession were revealed to Muham¬ 
mad (for convenience, hereinafter “the 
bequest verses”). Q 2:180 enjoins a person 
contemplating death to leave a bequest for 
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parents (q.v.) and relatives (see kinship); 
q 2:181 holds anyone who alters a last will 
and testament accountable to God; Q 2:182 
encourages the reconciliation of parties 
who disagree about the provisions of a 
will; q 2:240 permits a testator to stipulate 
that his widow (q.v.; see also marriage 
and divorce) is entitled to a maximum of 
one year’s maintenance, on the condition 
that she remains in her deceased husband’s 
home; and Q 5:106-7 establish that a last 
will and testament, to be valid, must be 
drawn up or dictated in the presence of 
two witnesses (see witnessing and testi¬ 
fying). Under this regime, a person con¬ 
templating death continued to enjoy sub¬ 
stantial freedom to determine who his 
or her heirs would be and how much they 
would inherit. 

Following the battle of Uhud in 3/625 
(see expeditions and battles), Muham¬ 
mad received a second series of revelations 
establishing compulsory rules for the divi¬ 
sion of property. Of several narratives cir¬ 
culated to explain the occasion for the rev¬ 
elation of these verses [asbdb al-nuzul, see 
occasions of revelation), the following 
is illustrative: The widow of Aws b. Thabit 
al-Ansarl, who died at Uhud, complained 
to the Prophet that the deceased’s two pa¬ 
ternal cousins unjusdy had deprived her 
and her daughters of their inheritance. 
Muhammad dismissed the woman “so that 
[he] might see what God would introduce” 
(Wahidl, Asbdb, 137-8). Shortly thereafter 
three verses were revealed: Q 4:7 affirmed 
the inheritance rights of both men and 
women (“To men a share of what parents 
and kindred leave and to women a share of 
what parents and kindred leave, whether 
small or large, a fixed share”; see women 
and the qur’an). q 4:11-2 specified, inter 
alia, the exact fractional shares to which 
daughter(s), parent(s), sibling(s), and a hus¬ 
band or wife are entided: 


God commands you concerning your chil¬ 
dren (q.v.): a male is entitled to the share of 
two females. If they are females above two, 
then they are entided to two-thirds of what 
he leaves. If there is one, then she is enti¬ 
tled to half. Each one of his parents is end- 
tied to one-sixth of what he leaves, if he 
has a child. But if he does not have a child, 
and his parents are his heirs, then his 
mother is entitled to one-third. If he has 
brothers, then his mother is entitled to one- 
sixth, after any legacy he bequeaths, or 
debt. Your fathers and your sons, you know 
not which of them is closer to you in use¬ 
fulness. A commandment from God. God 
is knowing, wise (q 4:11). You are entitled 
to half of what your wives leave, if they do 
not have a child. But if they have a child, 
then you are entitled to one-fourth of what 
they leave, after any legacy they bequeath 
or debt. They are entitled to one-fourth of 
what you leave, if you do not have a child. 
But if you have a child, then they are enti¬ 
tled to one-eighth of what you leave, after 
any legacy you bequeath, or debt (q 4:12a). 
If a man — or a woman — dies leaving 
neither parent nor child (yurathu kalalatan), 
and he [sic] has a brother or sister, each 
one of them is entitled to one-sixth. If they 
are more than that, then they are partners 
with respect to one-third, after any legacy 
that is bequeathed, or debt, without injury. 
A commandment from God. God is know¬ 
ing, forbearing (q 4:12b). 

This legislation subsequently was supple¬ 
mented by Q 4:176: 

When they ask you for a decision, say: God 
decrees for you regarding the person who 
dies leaving neither parent nor child (al- 
kalala): If a man dies without a child, and 
he has a sister, then she is entitled to half of 
what he leaves. He is her heir if she does 
not have a child. If they (f.) are two, then 
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they are entitled to two-thirds of what he 
leaves. If they are brothers and sisters, then 
a male is entitled to the share of two fe¬ 
males. God makes clear for you [lest] you 
go astray. God is all-knowing. 

Whereas Q 4:12b awards siblings a maxi¬ 
mum of one-third of the estate, Q 4:176 
awards siblings anywhere from fifty percent 
of the estate to the entire estate. The ap¬ 
parent contradiction was harmonized by 
the Qur’an commentators, who taught that 
the siblings mentioned in q 4:12 are in fact 
uterine siblings, whereas the siblings men¬ 
tioned in q 4:176 are consanguine and/or 
germane siblings. The qualification of the 
siblings in the latter verse as consanguine 
and/or germane siblings is supported by a 
variant reading ( qira’a, see readings of 
the qur’an) attributed to Ubayy b. Ka‘b 
and Sa'd b. Abl Waqqas (Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, i, 486; Nisaburl, Tafsir, iv, 200). In 
order for this explanation to work, it was 
important to establish that Q 4:176 was re¬ 
vealed subsequent to Q 4:12b; it is perhaps 
to this end that some commentators teach 
that Q 4:176 was the very last verse re¬ 
vealed to Muhammad (QurtubijJami) vi, 
28; Baydawl, Anwar, i, 245). 

Q 4:11, 12 and 176 are traditionally re¬ 
ferred to as “the inheritance verses” (ayat 
al-mirath); together, they form the core of 
the ‘ilm al-fara’id. or “science of the shares,” 
which imposes compulsory rules for the 
division of property. Certain redundancies 
in, and apparent inconsistencies between, 
the bequest verses and the inheritance 
verses were clarified by Muhammad dur¬ 
ing the last two years of his life. It is related 
that, following the conquest of Mecca in 
8/630, Muhammad made a visit to the 
Companion (see companions of the 
prophet) Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas, who was 
sick and believed that he was about to die. 
When Sa'd asked the Prophet if he might 
bequeath his entire estate, Muhammad re¬ 


sponded, “a bequest may not exceed one- 
third” ( al-wasiyyafi l-thulth, Bukhari, Sahih, 
ii, 186; cf. Muslim, SahTh, iii, 1250-3 [nos. 
5-10]). This pronouncement strikes a 
balance between the compulsory and 
voluntary aspects of the ilm al-fara’id: a 
minimum of two-thirds of any estate is 
distributed among the heirs in accordance 
with the inheritance verses; a maximum of 
one-third may be used, at the discretion of 
a person contemplating death, for be¬ 
quests. But might a parent or spouse re¬ 
ceive a bequest of up to one-third of the 
estate in addition to the fractional share 
specified in q 4:11-2? Apparently not, for 
Muhammad is reported to have said on the 
occasion of his Farewell Pilgrimage (q.v.) in 
10/632, “No bequest to an heir (la wasiyya 
li-warith),” i.e. a person contemplating 
death may not leave a bequest for anyone 
who will receive a fractional share of the 
estate as specified in the inheritance verses 
(Ibn Hisham, Sira, 970). Since the time of 
al-Shafi‘i (d. 204/820), Muslim jurists have 
regarded this prophetic dictum as an indi¬ 
cator that the inheritance verses had abro¬ 
gated the bequest verses (Shafi'i, al-Risala, 

69. Par. 398). 

The qur’anic inheritance legislation was 
supplemented by additional narrative re¬ 
ports ( ahadith, see had fra and the qur’an) 
attributed to the Prophet and his Compan¬ 
ions, e.g. a Muslim cannot inherit from an 
unbeliever (see belief and unbelief) and 
vice versa; a person who deliberately kills 
another may not inherit from him or her 
(see bloodshed; murder); a slave may not 
inherit from his or her master (see slaves 
and slavery); the illegitimate children of 
a couple whose paternity have been dis¬ 
puted by the procedure known as Wan have 
no legal claim on the estates of their father 
and his relations (see illegitimacy); the 
patron and the manumitted slave inherit 
from one another, etc. (see clients and 
clientage). 
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During the first Islamic century, Muslim 
scholars worked out the details of the ‘ilm 
al-fara’id. The earliest extant treatise on the 
subject is that of Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/ 
778) (Raddatz, Friiislamisches Erbrecht, 
26-78). The general principles of what be¬ 
came the Sunni law of inheritance (see 
law and the qur’an) are as follows: 

There are two classes of heirs, “sharers” 
(ahl al-fara’id) and agnates (‘asaba). The 
sharers are those persons for whom the 
Qur’an specifies a fractional share of the 
estate (one or more daughters, a father, 
mother, or spouse — and, in the absence 
of children, one or more siblings). The 
agnates are persons related to the de¬ 
ceased exclusively through male links (see 
patriarchy), arranged in a series of hier¬ 
archical classes, with a member of a higher 
class totally excluding any and all members 
of a lower class from entering the inheri¬ 
tance. Within each class, a person nearer in 
degree of relationship to the deceased ex¬ 
cludes all others in a more remote degree, 
e.g. a son excludes a grandson. The ag¬ 
nates are called upon to inherit in the fol¬ 
lowing order: 1. The male descendants of 
the deceased in the male line, a nearer ex¬ 
cluding the more distant relatives from the 
succession; 2. the nearest male relative in 
the ascending male line with the provision 
that the father, but not the grandfather 
(and more remote ascendants) of the de¬ 
ceased inherits before his brothers; 3. the 
nearest male relative in the male line 
among the descendants of the father: first 
the full brother, then the half brother on 
the father’s side, then the descendants 
of the full brother, then those of the half 
brother on the father’s side; 4. the nearest 
male relative in the male line among the 
descendants of the grandfather; 5. The 
mawla, i.e. the patron (or patroness), if the 
deceased was a freedman, and then his 

The division of an estate proceeds in two 


stages: the qualifying sharers take their 
qur’anic entitlements; then the closest sur¬ 
viving agnate inherits whatever remains. 
For example, suppose that a man dies, leav¬ 
ing a wife, son and two brothers. The wife 
inherits 1/8 of the estate as a sharer. The 
son inherits the remaining 7/8 of the estate 
as the closest surviving agnate, totally ex¬ 
cluding the brothers from the inheritance 
(although they might receive a bequest of 
up to one-third of the estate because they 
do not qualify as sharers, i.e. legal heirs). If, 
in addition to a wife, son and two brothers, 
the deceased also leaves a daughter, the son 
transforms his sister into a residuary heir 
(‘asaba bi-ghayriha): he inherits 7/12 of the 
estate and she inherits 7/24, after the wife 
takes her 1/8. In theory, the person con¬ 
templating death is powerless to affect the 
relative entitlement of the heirs; he or she 
may not, for example, stipulate that the 
bulk of the estate will devolve upon a son, 
daughter, wife or sibling. 

The ImamI Shi'ls (see shi'ism and the 
qur’an), however, reject the systematic re¬ 
siduary entitlement of the ‘asaba as main¬ 
tained by the Sunnis. Instead of a principle 
of male agnatic succession, they rely on a 
criterion of nearness of relationship 
(qaraba) that applies equally to males and 
females and to both agnatic and uterine re¬ 
lations of the deceased. Their system gives 
priority in inheritance to an inner family 
(q.v.) consisting of the children, parents 
and siblings of the deceased, together with 
the spouse. These close relatives are re¬ 
garded as the “roots” through whom are 
linked to the deceased the “branches” of 
the outer family, who stand next in priority 
in inheritance. No “branch” is excluded on 
the grounds of non-agnatic relationship to 
the deceased; every “root” is capable of 
transmitting its right of inheritance to its 
“branch” (Kimber, Qur’anic law, 292, 322). 
The essential difference between Sunni 
and Shl'T law is expressed in a saying 
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attributed to Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), 
“The estate belongs to the nearest relation, 
and any [remoter] male agnate can eat 
dirt” (ibid., 322; also cited in Coulson, 
Succession, 108). 

The ‘ilm al-fara'id is justifiably renowned 
for its mathematical complexity. “Learn 
the laws of inheritance,” Muhammad is 
reported to have said, “and teach them to 
the people; for they are one-half of useful 
knowledge (see knowledge and learn¬ 
ing).” According to another version of this 
report, the Prophet said, “The laws of 
inheritance constitute one-half of all 
knowledge and are the first [discipline] to 
be forgotten” (BayhaqI, Sunan, vi, 208-9). 

Pious Muslims who devoted their atten¬ 
tion to the text of the Qur’an during the 
first century of Islam encountered a num¬ 
ber of cases in which the application of 
one qur’anic rule yielded a result that 
seemingly was at variance with another. 
Thus, Q. 4:11 announces that “a male is 
entitled to a share of two females,” a 
phrase which the early commentators (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
medieval) understood as a general princi¬ 
ple applying to all males and females of 
the same class and degree of relationship 
to the deceased (e.g. sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters, mothers and fathers). 
This principle is contradicted, however, in 
the case of a childless man who dies leav¬ 
ing his wife and both parents: (J 4:11 as¬ 
signs one-third of the estate to the mother 
(“if he does not have a child, and his par¬ 
ents are his heirs, then his mother is enti¬ 
tled to one-third”); and q 4:12b assigns 
one-fourth of the estate to the widow 
(“they are entided to one-fourth of what 
you leave, if you do not have a child”); 
this leaves five-twelfths of the estate for 
the father, who inherits as the closest sur¬ 
viving agnate. Clearly, the father’s share is 
not twice as much as the mother’s. The 
principle is again violated — even more 


severely — if a childless woman dies leav¬ 
ing her husband and both parents: Q, 4:11 
again assigns one-third of the estate to the 
mother; q 4:12b assigns half of the estate 
to the husband (“you are entitied to half of 
what your wives leave, if they do not have 
a child”); this leaves one-sixth of the estate 
for the father, who inherits as the closest 
surviving agnate. Here the mother’s share 
(one-third) is twice as large as the father’s 
(one-sixth), turning on its head the qur’anic 
rule that a male is entitled to the share of 
two females. 

The problem reportedly was identified by 
Muhammad’s Companions. With regard to 
the second case, Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652-3) 
is said to have exclaimed, “God never saw 
me give preference to a mother over a fa¬ 
ther!” (Raddatz, Friiislamisches Erbrecht, 
37). According to Ibn Mas'ud the case was 
first resolved by the second caliph (q.v.), 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634-44), 
who, when asked about a childless man 
who died leaving a wife and both parents, 
replied, “The wife is entided to one-fourth, 
the mother is entided to one-third of what 
remains [viz. one-fourth], and the father is 
entided to whatever is left [viz. one-half]” 
(Ibn Shu'ba, Sunan, iii, 12-3, pt. 1, [nos. 

6-8]; BayhaqI, Sunan, vi, 228, 11 . 4-6). Here, 
‘Umar preserves the principle that a male 
is entitled to the share of two females (the 
father inherits half, the mother one- 
fourth) by interpolating the qur’anic phrase 
that awards a share of the estate to the 
mother as if it reads “one-third of what 
remains ” — which it does not. But the prin¬ 
ciple was saved at the expense of the ex¬ 
plicit wording of the qur’anic specification 
that the mother in this case should inherit 
one-third of the estate. The solution to the 
case in which a woman dies leaving her 
husband and both parents was resolved in 
an analogous manner, and is attributed 
variously to ‘All (d. 40/661; see ‘alt b. abI 
talib), al-Harith al-A‘war (d. 64/684), and 
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Zayd b. Thabit (d. 45/665). But these two 
cases commonly are known as the ‘umariy- 
yatan, roughly, the two cases solved by 

A different problem arose in certain cases 
in which a person dies leaving a particular 
constellation of heirs, all of whom are 
sharers, and yet, when their fractional 
shares of the estate are calculated, the re¬ 
sulting sum exceeds one hundred percent 
of the estate. Suppose, for example, that a 
man dies leaving two daughters, both par¬ 
ents, and a wife. All six persons qualify as 
sharers, but the sum of the shares specified 
in the Qur’an (2/3 for the daughters, 1/6 
for the father, 1/6 for the mother, and 1/8 
for the wife) equals 27/24 of the estate. 

The problem reportedly was recognized 
and resolved during the caliphate of 
‘Umar, either by ‘Umar himself, by Zayd b. 
Thabit, or by ‘All. According to one re¬ 
port, ‘All was interrupted while delivering 
a sermon by someone who asked him how 
the estate should be divided in the case of 
a man who died leaving his father, mother, 
two daughters and a wife. Without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, ‘All responded, “The 
wife’s one-eighth becomes one-ninth” (Ibn 
Shu'ba, Sunan, iii, ig, pt. 1 [no. 34]; Bay- 
haqi, Sunan, vi, 253,11. 4-5). In fact, the 
solution was to reduce the share of each 
heir on a pro rata basis in order to bring the 
sum total of the shares to one. In the pre¬ 
sent case, the shares become 16/27 (f° r the 
two daughters), 4/27 (father), 4/27 (mother) 
and 3/27 (wife), totaling one hundred per¬ 
cent (27/27). Although this procedure, 
known as ‘awl or proportional reduction, 
solved a mathematical conundrum, it cre¬ 
ated a hermeneutic problem, for the result 
of reducing the share of each heir on a 
proportional basis is that no heir receives 
the exact fractional share specified in the 
Qur’an. The solution was contested. Late 
in his life, Ibn 'Abbas (d. 68/687-8) is re¬ 
ported to have remarked, “Do you think 


that the one who counted the innumerable 
sands of Arabia did not count one-half, 
one-half, and one-third? When both halves 
are gone, where is the place for the one- 
third?” (BayhaqI, Sunan, vi, 253,11. 7-19). 

Western perspectives 

Since the end of the nineteenth century, 
Western scholars have accepted the gen¬ 
eral outlines of the traditional Sunni ac¬ 
count of the formation of the ‘ibn al-fara’id. 
W. Robertson Smith, W. Margais and 
G.-H. Bousquet developed what has been 
called “the superimposition theory:” In 
pre-Islamic Arabia, the right to inherit was 
limited to the 'asaba or male agnates. The 
Qur’an modified the tribal customary law 
of pre-Islamic Arabia (see tribes and 
clans) by superimposing upon it a new 
class of legal heirs, the ahl al-fara’id, mostly 
females; the ‘asaba still inherit, but now 
only after the claims of the qur’anic heirs 
have been satisfied. These two heteroge¬ 
neous elements were fused together to 
form the ‘ilm al-fara’id.. The dual basis of 
the system accounts for its mathematical 
complexity. 

The superimposition theory has recently 
been challenged. In fact, the Islamic 
sources suggest that the Muslim commu¬ 
nity’s understanding of the qur’anic inheri¬ 
tance legislation was the subject of contro¬ 
versy during the lifetime of Muhammad 
and in the years immediately following his 
death. At the center of this controversy 
stands the figure of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
and the word kalala, which occurs only 
twice in the Qur’an, once in q 4:12b and 
again in 4:176 (see above). The commenta¬ 
tors traditionally explain the meaning of 
this word as “a person who dies leaving 
neither parent nor child” or as “those who 
inherit from the deceased, with the excep¬ 
tion of parent and child.” In his discussion 
of the first qur’anic appearance of al- 
kalala, in q 4:12b, al-Tabari (d. 310/923; 
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Jdmi\ iv, 283-6) provides a seemingly ex¬ 
haustive treatment of its meaning in sup¬ 
port of what had become the traditional 
understanding. Only when he comes to the 
second occurrence of the word kalala, in 
<2 4:176, does al-Tabari cite a series of 
vivid and colorful but little-known hadlths 
which point to early confusion regarding 
the reading (qira‘a) of Q, 4:12b and to a 
mystery surrounding the meaning of kalala: 
On several occasions while the Prophet 
was still alive, ‘Umar reportedly queried 
him about the meaning of kalala without 
receiving a satisfactory answer. On one 
occasion ‘Umar said that he would rather 
know the meaning of kalala than possess 
the equivalent of the poll-tax of the for¬ 
tresses of the Byzantine empire (see taxa¬ 
tion). After becoming caliph, ‘Umar deliv¬ 
ered a sermon in the mosque in Medina in 
which he announced his intention to issue 
a decree about this word and suggested 
that when he did, women would whisper 
about it in their private quarters; but he 
was dissuaded from fulfilling his promise by 
the sudden appearance of a snake, which 
he interpreted as a sign of divine interven¬ 
tion. Shortly before his own demise, ‘Umar 
is reported to have said, “If I live, I will is¬ 
sue a decree about it [viz. kalala ] so that no 
one who recites the Qur’an will disagree 
about it.” As he lay dying from a wound 
inflicted by an assassin, ‘Umar reportedly 
demanded that his companions bring him 
a document that he had written about 
kalala; when they complied with his re¬ 
quest, he erased the document — “And no 
one knew what he had written thereon” 
(Tabari, Tafsir, vi, 43-4). 

These narratives, which probably were 
put into circulation toward the end of the 
first century A.H., point to early uncer¬ 
tainty regarding the meaning of kalala. 
Taking these narratives as his starting- 
point, D. Powers ( Studies, 21-86, 143-88) 
has proposed three significant departures 


from the traditional understanding of the 
qur’anic inheritance verses. First, Q, 4:12b is 
traditionally read, .. wa-in kdna rajulun 
yurathu kalalatan aw imra’tun..” and is un¬ 
derstood as awarding a small fractional 
share of the estate to uterine siblings (see 
above). In place of the traditional reading, 
Powers has proposed: “wa-in kdna rajulun 
yurithu kalalatan aw imra’tan..” and he ar¬ 
gues that the word kalala originally signi¬ 
fied a female in-law, as its Semitic cognates 
do. Understood in this manner, the begin¬ 
ning of Q 4:12b would signify, “If a man 
designates a daughter in-law or wife as 
heir.” If one accepts this line of argument, 
then q 4:12b can be understood as award¬ 
ing a small fractional share of the estate, 
not to exceed one-third, to one or more 
siblings (of any type) who have been disin¬ 
herited in favor of a daughter in-law or wife, 
i.e. a female who is not related to the de¬ 
ceased by ties of blood. (This provision 
may be compared to the actio ad supplendam 
legitimam instituted by Justinian a century 
prior to the revelation of the Qur’an.) 
Second, Powers argues that the award of 
a fractional share to a surviving spouse in 
Q, 4:12a was originally intended to apply 
only in the exceptional case of a wife 
who had received no dowery (see bride¬ 
wealth), but that the exception was trans¬ 
formed into a rule during the generation 
following the death of the Prophet in con¬ 
nection with a general shift in focus from 
heirs to shares (compare Novella 53.6 of Jus¬ 
tinian’s code). Third, he argues that the be¬ 
quest verses remained in force throughout 
the lifetime of Muhammad and for at least 
a quarter of a century after his death, at 
which time the shift in the understanding 
of the two halves of Q, 4:12 made it appear 
as if the bequest verses were incompatible 
with the newly emerging understanding of 
the inheritance verses. Muslim commenta¬ 
tors harmonized the relationship between 
the bequest and inheritance verses by in- 
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yoking the doctrine of abrogation, ostensi¬ 
bly the sign of a change in the divine will, 
in reality the sign of changed perceptions 
of the meaning of the divine word. 

The thesis advanced by Powers eliminates 
many of the mathematical complexities as¬ 
sociated with the : ilm al-fara’id. Clearly, it is 
the share awarded to the surviving spouse 
that creates all of the above-mentioned 
mathematical problems: in cases of ‘ awl or 
over-subscription, the removal of the share 
awarded to the surviving spouse has the 
effect of reducing the total size of the 
shares to one hundred percent; similarly, in 
the ; umariyyatdn, the removal of the surviv¬ 
ing spouse from the equation has the effect 
of restoring the respective shares of the 
father and mother so that they inherit in 
a ratio of 2:1. 

Powers calls this earlier stage in the un¬ 
derstanding of the qur’anic inheritance 
legislation “the proto-Islamic law of inheri¬ 
tance.” Proto-Islamic law appears as a 
more or less complete system of inheri¬ 
tance that was intended to replace rather 
than modify the tribal customary law of 
pre-Islamic Arabia. Certain key features of 
proto-Islamic law bear a striking resem¬ 
blance to the inheritance rules of Near 
Eastern provincial law and Roman law (see 
above; cf. Mundy, The family, 27-33; 

Crone, Roman, provincial and Islamic law): All 
three of these systems allow a testator to 
nominate a single heir of his or her choice; 
in the absence of a will, simple rules of 
intestacy take effect. 

Another revisionist approach to the 
qur’anic inheritance legislation recendy 
has been advanced by R. Kimber (Qur¬ 
’anic law). Taking as his starting-point the 
equivocality of the inheritance verses, 
Kimber proposes an alternative interpreta¬ 
tion of the syntax and meaning of Q 4:12b. 
Like Powers, he regards the qur’anic in¬ 
heritance law as a complete system, but 
whereas Powers sees the qur’anic legisla¬ 


tion as a modified version of Near Eastern 
provincial law, and traditional Islamic 
sources sees it as a reform of Arabian cus¬ 
tomary law, Kimber sees it as a reform of 
Jewish inheritance law. He also argues that 
Shl'T inheritance law is closer to the origi¬ 
nal qur’anic system than Sunni inheritance 
law. For Kimber, the bequest verses and 
the inheritance verses, as originally under¬ 
stood, were not manifestations of two sepa¬ 
rate processes (testate succession and intes¬ 
tacy), but a means and ends to the same 
process, the disposal of an estate by last 
will and testament in accordance with the 
will of God. In the bequest verses, the tes¬ 
tator is reminded in general terms of 
God’s requirements; in the inheritance 
verses, these requirements are laid down in 
detail. The shift in emphasis from personal 
obligation to divine prescription proved so 
successful that it became practically unnec¬ 
essary for Muslims to leave a last will and 
testament. In order for his explanation to 
work, however, Kimber must decree that 
(J 4:176 had in fact abrogated 4:12b, a 
view which no Muslim scholar has ever 
advanced. 

The Islamic inheritance system 
During the first centuries of Islamic his¬ 
tory, Muslims living throughout the Near 
East found themselves subject to the ilm 
al-fara’id, which, to the extent that it was 
applied, resulted in the progressive frag¬ 
mentation of wealth and capital. It is not 
surprising that proprietors found numerous 
ways to circumvent the “science of the 
shares,” and they received important assis¬ 
tance in this regard from Muslim jurists 
who, distinguishing between post mortem 
and inter vivos transactions, taught that the 
inheritance rules take effect only on prop¬ 
erty owned by the deceased at the moment 
that he or she enters his or her deathbed 
illness and that proprietors are free, for the 
most part, to dispose of their property in 
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any way they wish prior to that moment 
(Yanagihashi, Doctrinal development, 

326 f.). Thus a proprietor may shift assets 
to his desired heir or heirs by means of a 
gift (see gift-giving), acknowledgement of 
a debt (q.v.), sale or creation of a family 
waqf, on the condition that these legal ac¬ 
tions conform to the requisite formalities. 
Thus, to understand how property passed 
from one generation to the next in Muslim 
societies, it is important to consider not 
only the ’ilm al-fara’id, but also the wider 
and more comprehensive Islamic inheri¬ 
tance system. 

David Stephan Powers 
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Inimitability 

An Arabic theological and literary term for 
the matchless nature of the qur’anic dis¬ 
course (Ar. i’jaz al-Qur’dri). Although “ini¬ 
mitability” (tjdzj is not attested in the 
Qur’an, it has a qur’anic cognate, the 
fourth form verb a'jazahu, “he found him to 
be without strength, or power, or ability; it 
frustrated his power or ability” (cf. Lane); 
ajaza and various derived forms occur six¬ 
teen times in the Qur’an. 

Of the four times the imperfect form of 
the verb (yu’jizu) and the twelve times the 
active participle (mu’jiz) occur in the Qur¬ 
’an, none in context refers to the question 
of the human capacity to produce speech 
like that of the Qur’an. Q_ 72:12, which 
employs the verb twice, is representative 
of most of the passages: “Indeed, we 
thought that we should never be able to 
frustrate (lan nu'jiza) God in the earth, nor 
be able to frustrate him by [taking] flight.” 
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Several passages specifically refer to hu¬ 
mankind being unable to frustrate or ren¬ 
der God’s will impotent (e.g. Q, 8:59; 9:2, 3; 
see impotence). The third form (‘ajaza) 
occurs three times in the Qur’an, with 
the meaning “to contend with someone 
or something in order to overtake or out¬ 
strip him/it.” A cognate derived form in 
Q 22:50-1 provides an important qur’anic 
background to the later theological doc¬ 
trine of ijaz al-Qur’an with the following 
dialectic: “Those who believe and do deeds 
of righteousness (see belief and unbe¬ 
lief; good deeds) — theirs shall be for¬ 
giveness (q.v.) and generous provision. And 
those who strive against our signs to void 
them (sa’awfiayatina mu’djizina) — they 
shall be the inhabitants of hell” (q.v.; cf. 

0,34 : 5> 3^)- The linguistic expression and 
religious framework of contending with 
God and his messenger Muhammad by 
challenging divine revelation (see reve¬ 
lation and inspiration; opposition to 
muhammad) was to become an important 
backdrop to subsequent theological dis¬ 
putes about the miracle of the Qur’an (see 
createdness of the qur’an). 

If the term ajaza and its cognate forms 
are left aside, however, several verses in the 
Qur’an are framed as occasions when 
Muhammad is commanded by God to 
challenge his detractors among the Arabs 
to produce suras like those of the Qur’an 
fe 2:23-4; 10:38; 11:13; 17:88; 52:33-4). The 
Qur’an contains no verse attesting that any 
hearer of the word of God (q.v.) recited by 
the Prophet ever met the challenge, al¬ 
though there are reports in early sources of 
several attempts to do so. The Challenge 
Verses, as they came to be called, were 
taken as theological warrants for the claim 
that the Qur’an was a mu'jiz(a), the techni¬ 
cal term in Islamic theology ( kalam, see 
theology and the qur’an) for “miracle” 
(q.v.). The inimitable Qur’an was under¬ 


stood by the theologians (mutakallimun) to 
be a miracle that served as an earthly sign 
and proof (q.v.) of Muhammad’s claim to 
be a prophet, akin to Moses’ (q.v.) division 
of the Red Sea and Jesus’ (q.v.) raising of 
the dead (see prophets and prophet- 
hood). Whether or not other miracles 
were necessary or even rationally possible 
for Muhammad and whether or not reli¬ 
gious functionaries besides prophets could 
perform miracles generated serious debates 
among Sunni, Slil'T, and Sufi Muslims (see 

SHl’lSM AND THE QUR AN; SUFISM AND THE 

qur’an). 

In another sense, the Qur’an quite clearly 
asserts that the recitations which constitute 
the Qur’an in their most discrete form, the 
ayat (sing, aya), are “signs” (q.v.) from God, 
that is, transcendent tokens in this world 
(q.v.; al-dunyd ) of God’s being and activity. 
The term aya, which also means “verse” of 
the Qur’an, appears approximately 275 
times in the Qur’an, in such meaning as: 
“[the Jews at Sinai] disbelieved in God’s 
signs” ikanuyakfuruna bi-ayati llahi, Q2:6i|.. 
Still another qur’anic term that contrib¬ 
uted to the early discourse on miracles as 
signs from God is the root ’-j-b and its de¬ 
rived forms. The tenth sura of the Qur’an, 
“Jonah” (Surat Yunus), begins: “These are 
the signs (ayat) of the wise book (q.v.). Was 
it a wonder ( c ajab) to the people that we 
inspired a man from among them...” 

(q 10:1-2). In the theological literature on 
the miracle of the Qur’an, the feminine 
form ‘ajiba (pi. ‘ aja’ib ) became a technical 
term for a particular wonder. For example, 
the fabled lighthouse of Alexandria, which 
was said to house a lens that made it possi¬ 
ble to see the army leaving Constantinople, 
as well as the pyramids of Egypt, was 
classed as an ‘ajiba. In the kalam literature, 
an ‘ajiba generally referred to humanly pro¬ 
duced wonders, such as strange and won¬ 
derful buildings and instruments, or the 
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beautiful works of great poets. By contrast, 
the term mu’jiz denoted divinely commis¬ 
sioned miracles and was thus restricted to 
religious figures, some said to prophets 
only. The term c alam (pi. ’aldm, 'alamat), “a 
sign which offers guidance, as in naviga¬ 
tion,” also appears in the Qur'an (e.g. 
q 16:16; 42:32; 55:24), and the term is also 
used in kalam literature, but usually not to 
refer to divine miracles. 

The qur’anic and early Muslim context 
Already in the time of the Prophet, contro¬ 
versy over the Qur’an developed among 
those who heard it, especially among the 
Quraysh (q.v.) tribe in Mecca, indicating 
that the recitation of its verses had an ef¬ 
fect on those who heard it. Part of the evi¬ 
dence for this is negative, in the form of 
the widespread opposition that Muham¬ 
mad and the qur’anic recitations faced. 
Indeed, a prevailing theme of the earlier 
suras especially, is the rejection of the 
Prophet and his recitations. The Qur’an 
reports several accusations made against 
Muhammad and the Qur’an he recited 
and the manner in which he recited it. Of 
the unbeliever, the Qur’an says: “he has 
been stubborn to our revelations” (q 74:16), 
for humans have turned away from the 
Qur’an in pride (q.v.) and said: “This is 
nothing other than magic from of old; this 
is nothing other than speech of mortal 
man” (q 74:24-5). The Qur’an specifies the 
kinds of accusations hurled at the Prophet 
by the skeptics among the Quraysh. In a 
variety of passages he is tauntingly called 
a soothsayer [kahin, see soothsayers), a 
poet {M% see poetry and poets), a 
madman ( majnun, see insanity); his recita¬ 
tions are called fabrications, tales, legends, 
or fables — all of which could be imitated 
by humans (see Boullata, Rhetorical inter¬ 
pretation, 140). The Qur’an itself denies 
that Muhammad is a soothsayer, madman, 
or poet (cf. q 52:29-31; 69:41-2). The re¬ 


buttal by Muslim theologians and literary 
scholars of these accusations during the 
next three centuries was closely related 
to the development of Arabic literary 
theory, which took qur’anic language as 
the model for the purest, most eloquent 
Arabic speech (see Arabic language; 

GRAMMAR AND THE qUR’-AN; LANGUAGE OF 
THE qUR’AN; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
the quR’AN). The counterclaim among 
theologians that the Qur’an was a unique 
achievement, in language that was inimita¬ 
ble among humans, even the most eloquent 
Arabs, became part of the larger frame¬ 
work for the discussion of i'jaz al-Qur’an. 

Some support exists for the belief that 
qur’anic speech was unique among the lin¬ 
guistic productions of seventh-century 
Arabs (see orality and writings in 
Arabia). In Ibn Ishaq’s (d. 151/767) biogra¬ 
phy (sira) of the Prophet (as edited by Ibn 
Hisham [d. 218/833]), al-Walidb. al- 
Mughira, a famous opponent of the 
Prophet, tells his fellow opponents of 
Muhammad that "... his speech is sweet, 
his root is a palm tree whose branches are 
fruitful, and everything you have said [in 
criticism of the Prophet’s recitations] 
would be known to be false” (Ibn Ishaq, 
Sira, i, 243 f.; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 121; see 
Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, xvi, 268-9). A simi¬ 
lar story is told about 'Umar b. al-Khattab 
before his conversion to Islam (Ibn Ishaq, 
Sira, i, 294 f.; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 156). 
The weight of opinion among Muslim 
scholars in early and medieval Islam, how¬ 
ever, was that much of the speech in the 
Qur’an was like saj‘ (the rhymed prose 
speech pattern of the kahin, see rhymed 
prose), which was characterized by asso¬ 
nance at the end of the verses. 

The theological claim that the Qur’an 
could not be imitated was a caique on the 
poetic mu 'drada, the competitive imitation 
or emulation of one poet or poem (usually 
a qasida) by another poet, a cultural prac- 
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tice going back to pre-Islamic times (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). A 
related concept is the naqa’id (polemical, 
repartee poems), which were offered with a 
stronger sense of contest and competition 
(Schippers, Mu'arada). Insufficient textual 
evidence exists to ascertain how soon Mus¬ 
lims or non-Muslims attempted to emulate 
or, more negatively, to parody the Qur’an, 
although the first/seventh-century false 
prophet, Musaylima (see musaylima and 
pseudo-prophets), is said to have recited 
verses that attempted to imitate the Qur¬ 
’an. A few lines of imitation of the Qur’an 
attributed to the early ‘Abbasid Persian 
convert to Islam, Ibn al-Muqaffa 1 (d. ca. 

1 39/756-7) indicate that by the second/ 
eighth century the mu ‘arada was a cultural 
form of honoring or challenging the qur- 
’anic style (van Ess, Some fragments). The 
linguistic association of the mu ‘arada with 
theological discourse about the inimitability 
of the Qur’an is found in major theological 
works of the fourth/tenth century. Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Baqillanl 
(d. 403/1013), an Ash'an theologian, wrote 
a book on i'jdz al-Qur’an in which he men¬ 
tions the attempts of poets to match the fa¬ 
mous pre-Islamic mu ‘allaqa poem of Imru’ 
al-Qays (d. ca. 540 c.e.) at the location of 
‘Ukaz. In comparison to any attempt to 
match the eloquence and style of the 
Qur’an, he argues, the poetic devices of 
even a figure as great as an Imru’ al-Qays 
are “within the orbit of human possibilities 
and are of a type mankind can match.... 
The composition of the Qur’an, however, 
is a thing apart and a special process, not 
to be equalled, free of rivals” (quoted in 
von Grunebaum, Tenth-century document, 60). 

Against this background, the Challenge 
Verses (ayat al-tahaddi) referred to above 
become the cornerstone of the doctrine of 
i‘jaz al-Qur’an. Muhammad challenged 
those who mocked the Qur’an and who 
opposed him to produce speech as good as 


that of the Qur’an. In £> 52:33-4, cited ear¬ 
lier, a series of rhetorical counterpoints are 
hurled at his accusers. He answers those 
who accuse him of fabricating the speech 
of the Qur’an (taqawwalahu) by challenging 
them to bring a discourse like it (bi-hadithin 
mithlihi) if they speak truly. In q 11:13, in re¬ 
sponse to those who accused Muhammad 
of forging the Qur’an (iftarahu): “Say, then 
bring ten suras like it if you are truthful.” 

Q_ 10:37 addresses directly the accusation 
that the Qur’an is a forgery: “This Qur’an 
could not have been forged apart from 
God, but it is a confirmation (tasdiq) of 
what is before it and a detailing (tafsil) of 
the book (q.v.), wherein there is no doubt, 
from the lord (q.v.) of the worlds.” There¬ 
upon follows a more taunting challenge 
than Q, 11:13 above: “Or do they say he has 
forged it? Say: then produce a sura like it, 
and call upon whomever you can apart 
from God if you speak truly” (q, 10:38). 
Following the theme of inviting critics of 
the Qur’an even to seek help in imitating 
the Qur’an, the most frequently cited 
verse puts the challenge as follows: “Truly, 
if humankind and the jinn (q.v.) assembled 
to produce the like of this Qur’an they 
could not produce the like of it, even if 
some of them helped others” (a 17:88). 
That no one can ever match the speech of 
the Qur’an, and that there are eschatologi¬ 
cal consequences (see eschatology) for 
those who try and fail is asserted in 
Q_ 2:23-4: “If you are in doubt concerning 
what we sent down to our servant [Mu¬ 
hammad] , then produce a sura the like of 
it, and call upon your witnesses apart 
from God, if you are truthful. And if you 
do not [produce one] — and you never 
will — then fear the hell fire (q.v.), whose 
fuel is humans and stones, prepared for 
unbelievers.” 

Toward the end of his life, challenges to 
Muhammad’s religious leadership began 
to appear elsewhere in Arabia, beyond 
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Mecca. It was the period in which, accord¬ 
ing to the Sira of Ibn Ishaq, many individu¬ 
als were converting to Islam and many 
tribes were sending delegations to pay 
homage to the prophet Muhammad. As 
news of Muhammad’s final illness spread, 
many who had earlier submitted to Islam 
now began to apostatize (see apostasy) 
and rebel against Muhammad’s authority 
and the authority of his immediate succes¬ 
sor as head of the Muslim community 
(umma), Abu Bakr. Those who rivaled 
Muhammad, and even the Qur’an, were 
labeled the arch-liars (kadhdhabun■). Most 
notable of these were Musaylima b. Habib 
from the tribe of Hanlf, Tulayha b. Khu- 
waylid from the tribe of Asad, and al- 
Aswad b. Ka'b al-‘AnsI. With respect to the 
Qur’an and the claims made about its in- 
imitability, Musaylima is the most interest¬ 
ing and the one whose claims were refuted 
most vehemently in the later theological 
literature. Margoliouth (Origin, 485) ar¬ 
gued that Musaylima had declared himself 
a prophet before Muhammad had, though 
others disagree with this conclusion. The 
dispute has some bearing on whether 
Musaylima in history should be regarded 
as an imitator of Muhammad and the 
Qur’an or as a senior rival. Whatever con¬ 
clusions may be drawn on the evidence 
(summarized in Watt, Musaylima), Ibn 
Ishaq and al-Tabari (d. 310/923) record 
several occasions when Musaylima sought 
to approach Muhammad, and indeed one 
occasion when he offered to rule half of 
Arabia leaving the other (western) half to 
Muhammad, each serving as prophets of 
their respective areas (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, iv, 
183; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 649). Groups 
that challenged Muhammad’s authority 
and scripture during his lifetime were 
among those who apostatized and against 
whom Abu Bakr was forced to send Mus¬ 
lim militias to stabilize a pax islamica. A 


year after the death of Muhammad, Mu¬ 
saylima was killed at ‘Aqraba’ by Muslim 
forces led by Khalid b. al-Walld. 

The intellectual environment of the discussion of 

the Qur’an in early and medieval Islam 
The earliest phase of the development of 
the doctrine of the inimitability of the 
Qur’an is also difficult to reconstruct from 
extant sources. Given the challenges and 
opposition to the Prophet and the Qur’an 
by many of his contemporaries, and the 
lengths to which later theologians went to 
emphasize the extraordinary linguistic 
qualities of the Qur’an as proof of Mu¬ 
hammad’s prophethood, it seems quite 
likely that disputes about the nature of the 
Qur’an as a sign of the authenticity of 
Muhammad’s mission took place during 
the first two centuries after the emigration 
from Mecca to Medina ( hijra , see emigra¬ 
tion). The earliest texts or fragments 
thereof that refer directly to the inimitabil¬ 
ity of the Qur’an date, however, from the 
third/ninth century. Before reviewing that 
evidence, it will be useful to look briefly at 
the early intellectual and cultural environ¬ 
ment of Islamic civilization as it conquered 
and was changed by the lands and religi¬ 
ous communities it subsumed, from north 
Africa to central Asia. 

Belief in divinely inspired prophets, 
raised from within and sent to their com¬ 
munities, was a common denominator of 
belief among the Jews, Christians, Zoroas- 
trians, and other religious communities 
that were to come under Islamic rule in the 
first/seventh and second/eighth centuries. 
In this shared cultural and religious con¬ 
text, claims made about the validity of 
each community’s scripture (see scripture 
and the qur’an) and the prophets who 
brought them became the subject of per¬ 
sistent controversy among Muslims, Chris¬ 
tians, Jews and others, as well as among the 
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sectarian groups within the Muslim com¬ 
munity itself (see polemic and polemical 
language; debate and disputation). 
Numerous texts exist that record the po¬ 
lemics and disputes, especially between 
Muslims and various Christian sects, such 
as the Nestorians, Jacobites, and Orthodox 
Christians, living under Islamic rule (see 
e.g. Griffith, Comparative religion). In the 
latter part of the third/ninth century, ‘All 
b. Sahl Rabban al-Taban composed a de¬ 
fense of Muhammad’s prophethood, Kitab 
al-Din wa-l-dawla, arguing on the basis of 
prophetic miracles and signs, including the 
Qur’an (Martin, Basrah Mu'tazilah, 177 
and n. 8, 9). Also surviving is the text of a 
contrived polemical exchange in the first 
half of the third/ninth century between a 
Muslim and a Christian, ‘Abdallah b. 

Isma il al-Hashimi and ‘Abd al-Masih al- 
Kindi, who were reportedly members 
of the court of the caliph al-Ma’mun 
(r. 198-218/813-33). Again, the Prophet 
and the Qur’an were the targets of this 
somewhat patronizing treatise against 
Islam. Neither treatise, however, has yet 
the sophistication of the language of the 
kaldm texts on i’jaz al-Qur’an that have sur¬ 
vived from the fourth/tenth and fifth/ 
eleventh centuries. More directly evident 
in theological writing in defense of i’jaz al- 
Qur’an are those challenges that came from 
Muslim intellectuals themselves. Such crit¬ 
ics were accused of ilhad, “atheism.” The 
most frequently cited atheist (mulhid) in the 
kaldm literature on the Qur’an was Ibn al- 
Rawandi (d. ca. 298/gio-i), a philosophical 
theologian (mutakallim) who debated and 
wrote against many of those Sunni theolo¬ 
gians of the late third/ninth century who 
had written in defense of i'jdz al-Qur’an (cf. 
Kraus/Vajda, Ibn al-Rawandl). 

Another important context for the doc¬ 
trine of the inimitable Qur’an was the in¬ 
terest of Muslim scholars, beginning in the 


late second/eighth century, in literary criti¬ 
cism as it related to the style and linguistic 
qualities of the Qur’an. A contemporary 
scholar of this genre also concludes that 
these early works of literary criticism “did 
not yet amount to a theory of the inimita- 
bility of the Qur’an” (van Gelder, Beyond 
the line, 5). Among the better known and 
most influential works of this genre are 
Ma ‘am l-Qur’an by al-Farra’ (d. 207/822), 
Majaz al-Qur’an by Abu ‘Ubayda (d. 209/ 
824), and Ta’wil mushkil al-Qur’an by Ibn 
Qutayba (d. 276/889). Still another matter 
that has some bearing on the growing 
theological and literary discourse about the 
inimitable Qur’an was the sharp dispute 
over the createdness of the Qur’an. The 
Mu‘tazills (q.v.), though not the first, were 
strong defenders of the view that the 
Qur’an, like all that was not God, was cre¬ 
ated by God in space and time. The theo¬ 
logical dispute over this doctrine of khalq 
al-Qur’an intensified in 218/833 when the 
caliph al-Ma’mun ordered an inquisition 
(q.v.; mihna) against any judge or court wit¬ 
ness who failed to proclaim his adherence 
to the doctrine of the created Qur’an. 
Hanbali traditionalists and later the 
Ash‘arl theologians opposed the Mu'tazill 
doctrine; over the next century after al- 
Ma’mun they established the Sunni dogma 
of the eternity of the Qur’an. That the dis¬ 
pute over khalq al-Qur’an is linked to the 
claim that the Qur’an was inimitable is a 
problem in the history of Islamic thought 
of considerable interest (see Bouman, Le 
conjlit; Larkin, Inimitability). The third/ 
ninth and fourth/tenth centuries, then, 
were a time of intense theological specu¬ 
lation and disputation about the Qur’an 
among Muslim schools of thought (madha- 
hib, sing, madhhab) and between Muslims 
and non-Muslim confessional communi¬ 
ties. It was in this period that the theolo¬ 
gical problem of how to establish the 
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evidences of Muhammad’s prophethood 
(tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa) and how to estab¬ 
lish the Qur’an as the primary evidence of 
Muhammad’s prophethood developed 
their chief lines of argument. 

Classical theories of i'jaz al-Qur’an 
In his long, sometimes rambling, discussion 
of the miracles that established Muham¬ 
mad’s prophethood, the Mu’tazili theolo¬ 
gian (al-Qadl) 'Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad 
(d. 414/1025) mentions third/ninth century 
mutakallimun who wrote on the miracles 
that established the validity of Muham¬ 
mad’s prophethood. From this and other 
sources it becomes clear that by the late 
third/ninth century, a new genre of lite¬ 
rature on establishing the evidences of 
prophethood (tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa) had 
become popular among the mutakallimun 
and other religious scholars. Abu 1-Hud- 
hayl (d. 227/841-2) is the earliest mutakallim 
named (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, ii, 511). It is 
not yet possible to confirm on the basis of 
extant texts, though one may suspect, that 
Abu 1-Hudhayl held that the Qur’an was 
inimitable. His pupil and contemporary, 
Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Sayyar al-Nazzam 
(d. ca. 230/845) propounded a theory that 
the Qur’an per se was not inimitable; rather, 
it lay within the linguistic abilities of ordi¬ 
nary humans and speakers of Arabic to 
produce speech like that of the Qur’an. 
According to Abu 1-Husayn al-Khayyat 
(d. ca. 300/913), al-Nazzam argued that 
the Qur’an was a proof (hujja) of Muham¬ 
mad’s prophethood on the basis of its sev¬ 
eral passages that reported on things un¬ 
seen or in the future (see hidden and the 
hidden). Al-Khayyat says that al-Nazzam 
held the view that the linguistic qualities of 
the Qur’an were not superior to ordinary 
human speaking abilities “in spite of 
Allah’s saying (ma‘a qawlAllah): Truly, if 
humankind and the jinn assembled to 


produce the like of this Qur’an they could 
not produce the like of it, even if some of 
them helped others (Khayyat, Intisar, 28; 
trans., 25; see Ash'arl, Maqalat, 225/7-13). 

This argument required al-Nazzam to 
come to terms with this and the other 
Challenge Verses discussed above. In a 
later Mu'tazill work that belongs to the 
theological commentary tradition of the 
Basran school of the Mu tazila (probably 
late fifth/eleventh century), the following 
account is given of al-Nazzam’s view: 
“Know that al-Nazzam took the position 
that the Qur’an is a miracle only with re¬ 
spect to sarfa. The meaning of sarfa is that 
the Arabs were able to utter speech like 
that of the Qur’an with respect to linguis¬ 
tic purity and eloquence (al-rfasaha voa-l- 
balagha) until the Prophet was sent. When 
the Prophet was sent, this [characteristic] 
eloquence was taken away from them and 
they were deprived of their knowledge of 
it, and thus they unable to produce speech 
like the Qur’an.... Subsequent writers 
came along and supported this school of 
thought, and they raised many specious 
arguments for it” (Br. Mus. Oriental 8613, 
fol. 17b [bot]-i8a; see rhetoric of the 
qur’an). The theory of sarfa was rejected 
by al-Nazzam’s one-time student at Basra, 
‘Ami b. Bar al-Jahiz (d. 255/865). Half a 
century later, Abu Hashim (d. 321-933), 
also of the Basran school of the Mu'tazila, 
and his followers during the next century, 
known as the Bahshamiyya, opposed the 
doctrine of sarfa, as well as did Abu 
Hashim’s contemporary and founder of 
the Ash'arite school of kalam, Abu 1-Hasan 
al-Ash'arl, and the majority of Sunni Mus¬ 
lims in the centuries to come. Nonetheless, 
the theory of sarfa found some acceptance 
in the fourth/tenth century among some 
of the mutakallimun of the Baghdad branch 
of the Mu’tazila and the ImamI Shl'a 
(Martin, Basrah Mu'tazilah, 181). A lengthy 
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account of the dispute between ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar with the leader of the Imam! Shi'a 
in Baghdad and a strong proponent of the 
theory of sarfa, al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 
436/1044), is recorded in the manuscript 
cited above (Br. Mus. Or. 8613, fol. 17b- 
28a). Some later proponents of the theory 
of sarfa after al-Nazzam also accepted the¬ 
ories of the Qur’an’s miraculousness that 
were based on its arrangement, order, and 
linguistic purity (see below). 

Al-Jahiz is the earliest mutakallim and liter¬ 
ary scholar whose writings in defense of 
the prophethood of Muhammad and the 
superior stylistic attributes of the Qur’an 
have been preserved to any degree. Among 
the most important of his works is the 
short treatise Risala fi hujaj al-nubuwwa, 
“Treatise on the argument for [Muham¬ 
mad’s] prophethood” and numerous short 
passages in his famous literary work, Kitab 
al-Hayawan. Although the term i‘jaz al- 
Qur’an does not appear in any of his works, 
other derived forms from the root c -j~z do 
appear, such as ’ajaza, ajiz, and mujiz in 
passages that speak about the qualities of 
the Qur’an (Audebert, al-Hattabi, 63 and 
n. 3). Regarding when i jaz became a tech¬ 
nical term in theological and literary dis¬ 
cussions, Bouman has concluded on rea¬ 
sonable grounds that it appeared after the 
death of Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) but be¬ 
fore the death of the Mu'tazill mutakallim, 
Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Zayd al- 
Wasitl (d. 307/918-9), who wrote the earli¬ 
est known work with i c jaz in the tide: Kitab 
Pjaz al-Qur’anfinazmihi wa-ta’lifihi (Bou¬ 
man, Le conflit, 52, n. 4; Audebert, al¬ 
ii attain, 58-64). Madelung and Abrahamov 
report that al-Madih al-kabir by the Zaydi- 
Mu'tazili Imam al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 
246/860) argues in support of the Qur¬ 
’an’s inimitability (ijaz, Madelung, Der 
Imam, 125; Abrahamov, Anthropomorphism, 
ig), placing the origin of the term closer 


to the time when al-Jahiz flourished. 

Al-Nazzam’s doctrine of the qur’anic 
miracle through divine intervention (sarfa) 
was refuted by his illustrious pupil, al- 
Jahiz. As mentioned above, some passages, 
including the treatise on the arguments for 
(primarily Muhammad’s) prophethood give 
some insight into his counter-argument to 
al-Nazzam’s doctrine of sarfa. Al-Jahiz ar¬ 
gued that the Qur’an was inimitable on the 
basis of its composition (ta’lif) and its 
structure or arrangement of words (nazm). 
Al-Baqillam (d. 403/1013) says that al-Jahiz 
was not the first to write on nazm al-Qur’an, 
and that his book had not added anything 
to what the mutakallimun before him had 
written (Baqillam, Pjaz, 6; see Audebert, 
Al-Hattabi, 58 and n. 7). By al-Baqillanl’s 
time a century and a half later, however, 
the Mu'tazills and Ash'arts were in growing 
disagreement over that in which the inimi¬ 
tability of the qur’anic language consisted. 
If he was not the first to articulate a doc¬ 
trine of the inimitability of the Qur’an, al- 
Jahiz was undeniably influential among 
later Mu'tazills and Ash'aris who defended 
inimitability as the chief characteristic of 
the miracle of the Qur’an. Although he 
was criticized by later Ash'aris for the par¬ 
ticular understanding he gave to the con¬ 
cept of nazm al-Qur’an, with al-Jahiz we see 
the early stages of the influence of literary 
criticism on kalarn argumentation as well as 
the shaping of the general argument 
among most Sunni and some Shi'i intellec¬ 
tuals for the increasingly popular belief 
that the Qur’an was inimitable. 

Not all mutakallimun regarded al-Jahiz’s 
notion of an inimitable Qur’an and al- 
Nazzam’s concept of divine intervention 
as mutually incompatible. 'All b. 'Isa al- 
Rummani (d. 384/994) was a student of 
Arabic grammar and a Mu'tazili mutakallim 
of the school founded in Baghdad by Abu 
Bakr Ahmad b. 'All al-Ikhshldh (d. ca. 
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320/932). The Ikhshidhiyya were fiercely 
antagonistic toward the Bahshamiyya, the 
Basran branch of the Mu'tazila that was 
led by Abu Hashim b. al-Jubba’l (d. 321/ 
933; see Ibn al-Murtada, Tabaqat, 100, 107). 
Al-Rummani held that there were seven 
manifestations of the Qur’an’s inimitabil- 
ity. Among these, he included aspects of 
the overall argument, mentioned above, 
such as the fact that the Arabs were chal¬ 
lenged to produce something like the 
Qur’an but did not; that the Qur’an 
achieved a degree of eloquence that sur¬ 
passed what was a miracle customary (naqd 
al- ‘dda) even for the most eloquent Arabs; 
and that the inimitable Qur’an was on a 
par with Moses parting the Red Sea and 
Jesus raising the dead to life. With al- 
Nazzam, al-Rummanl also counted the 
divine deterrence (sarfa) and the prophets’ 
foretelling of unseen, that is future, events. 
Without comment on how he reconciled 
its apparent contradiction with sarfa, al- 
Rummani dedicated the bulk of his al- 
Nukatfi ijaz al-Qur'an to arguments for the 
inherent inimitability of the qur’anic lan¬ 
guage, based on an analysis of ten rhetori¬ 
cal figures that make up its literary elo¬ 
quence ibalagha, Rippin and Knappert, 
49-59)- 

The sharpest opponents of Ibn Ikhshidh 
and al-Rummani among the Mu'tazila 
were the Basran school, now known as the 
Bahshamiyya, which in the early fourth/ 
tenth century moved to Baghdad. Several 
distinguished followers of Abu Hashim 
over the next two centuries defended his 
theories of the inimitable Qur’an. The sur¬ 
viving works of 'Abd al-Jabbar ( Mughm, xv 
and xvi; Shark, 563-99) and a later com¬ 
mentary on a work by one of his pupils, 
Abu Rashid al-NisabUn, entitled Zjyadat 
shark al-usul, carefully lay out the doctrine 
of the apologetic miracle of the inimitable 
Qur’an according to the Basran school and 
the arguments they had with numerous 


opponents among the theologians, philoso¬ 
phers, atheists, and non-Muslim religious 
intellectuals. The rationalist concern of the 
Basran Mu'tazila was to preserve the logi¬ 
cal effect of the prophetic miracle (Moses 
dividing the Red Sea, Jesus raising the 
dead, Muhammad reciting an inimitable 
scripture) as providing indubitable proof 
that those who produced them were indeed 
prophets. Thus, the doctrine of the inimi¬ 
tability of the Qur’an held by the Basran 
Mu'tazila was an argument against the 
popular belief that Sufi masters, Shi'i 
imams (see imam), magicians and sorcerers 
could perform real miracles and thus de¬ 
mand a following. The Mu'tazill mutakal- 
limun generally did not deny that such fig¬ 
ures existed or that they claimed to per¬ 
form miraculous feats; they denied that 
what such religious figures produced were 
actually miracles like ijaz al-Qur’an. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar set forth four conditions 
necessary for an act to be a true miracle. 
First, it must come either direcdy or indi- 
recdy from God. Second, it must interrupt 
the customary course of events (naqd. al- 
c ada), e.g. temporarily parting the waters of 
the Red Sea. Third, humans must be un¬ 
able to produce such miracles with respect 
to genus (jins) or attribute (sifa) — an im¬ 
plicit reference to Musaylima’s attempt to 
gain a following by producing his own 
Qur’an. Finally, a miracle must belong spe¬ 
cifically to one who claims to be a prophet 
(‘Abd al-Jabbar, Sharh, 559/15 - 561/8). 

The case for the ijaz of the Qur’an was 
made to rest on its linguistic purity (fasaha) 
and eloquence (balagha), which by the tenth 
century had become the standard concepts 
of the stylistic miracle of the Qur’an. 

It has already been noted that despite 
their sharp criticism of the Mu'tazila on 
other grounds, traditionalists and Ash'ari 
scholars agreed with the main lines of the 
Mu'tazill doctrine of the apologetic mira¬ 
cle of the inimitable Qur’an. A traditional- 
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ist contemporary of al-Rummanl and 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, Hamd b. Muhammad al- 
Khattabl (d. ca. 386/996) rejected the the¬ 
ory of sarfa. At the same time he refuted al- 
Rummanl’s Mu'tazill view that the Qur’an 
contained rhetorical figures whose degree 
of eloquence was humanly unattainable 
(Audebert, al-Hattabi, 107-8). Al-Khattabl’s 
text, Bayan ijaz al-Qur’dn, has been pub¬ 
lished and shows a much greater concern 
with the literary aspects of ijaz than the 
theological arguments of the Mu'tazills 
and Ash'arls, although in the long run it is 
difficult to separate the two kinds of argu¬ 
mentation in this literature (see Audebert, 
al-Hattabi). 

The Ash'ari theologians of the late 
fourth/tenth and the fifth/eleventh centu¬ 
ries further perfected the literary rationale 
for the claim that the Qur’an was inimita¬ 
ble. Al-BaqillanI, already discussed above, 
wrote several works on prophethood and 
miracles that have survived, most notably 
Kitab Ijaz al-Qur’dn. In this work, al- 
Baqillaru presents himself as a non-special¬ 
ist in Arabic literary theory who wishes to 
show that humans cannot attain the level 
of stylistic achievement of the Qur’an. Un¬ 
like the Mu'tazila, however, al-Baqillanl 
denies that the theological ground of ijaz 
can be established by its demonstrable lin¬ 
guistic superiority (von Grunebaum, Tenth- 
century document, xviii, 54-5). It was ‘Abd al- 
Qahir al-Jurjanl (d. 471/1078), a scholar 
of Arabic literature, who set the Ash'ari 
theory of the stylistic miracle of the Qur¬ 
’an on its strongest intellectual footing. 
Al-Jurjanl’s Dala’il ijaz al-Qur’dn presents 
strong arguments against ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
Mu'tazill theory of speech (kaldm), thus 
establishing a distinct Ash'ari theory of 
i'jdz. Whereas al-Jahiz, al-Rummanl, al- 
Baqillam, ‘Abd al-Jabbar and others had 
based their theories of ijaz on the qualities 
of the inimitable composition (nazm) of 
words and phrases in the Qur’an, thus rest¬ 


ing the case for miracle solely on style and 
linguistics, al-Jurjanl argued that the over¬ 
all composition of the Qur’an, its meaning 
as well as its wording, was the true miracle 
(Larkin, Theology of meaning). 

Following the fulsome and lively discus¬ 
sions of ijaz al-Qur’an by scholars like ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, Abu Rashid al-Nlsaburl, al- 
Baqillanl, and al-Jurjanl in the fourth/ 
tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries, the 
theologians and literary scholars of the late 
medieval and early modern periods refined 
the earlier arguments, rather than contrib¬ 
uting new ones. In the twentieth century, 
a number of Muslim scholars, such as 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, Sayyid Qutb, and 
‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman (Bint al-Shati’} 
have attempted to define that which char¬ 
acterizes the stylistic superiority of the 
Qur’an over other Arabic literary works of 
art (Boullata, Rhetorical interpretation, 
148-54). Among most modern writers, the 
primary concern has been with Arabic sty¬ 
listics and linguistics as the true basis for 
the inimitability of the Qur’an. The theo¬ 
logical dimension of the theories of ijaz al- 
Qur’an, which were so intensely disputed in 
the medieval period, appear to be less im¬ 
portant in contemporary writing about the 
Qur’an (see contemporary critical 

PRACTICES AND THE QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF 

the qur’an: classical and medieval; 

EXEGESIS OF THE QUR AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY). 

Richard C. Martin 
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Injll see gospel 

Innovation 

The creation of, or belief in, something 
that has no precedent or support either in 
the texts of revelation or in juridical con¬ 
sensus (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; 
law and the qur’an). Innovation is con¬ 
noted by two Arabic terms (bid'a, muhdath), 
and derivatives of both roots, b-d-’ and 
h-d-th, appear in the Qur’an, but in the 
majority of cases they are not used in the 
sense of deviating from a set path or prece¬ 
dent. In 0.65:1, for instance, the verb yuh- 
dith is used — with God as grammatical 
subject — to mean “create” (probably ex 
nihilo) or “bring some new thing to pass” 
(see creation). Derivatives of b-d-’are 
used in four verses, in only one of which 
the verb is employed in the sense of inven¬ 
tion, namely, 057:27: “But monasticism 
( rahbdniyya , see monasticism and monks) 
they invented; we ordained it not for 
them.” Its usage is largely congruent with 
the later definition of the term, since the 
context in which this statement was made 
was one where God sent down the proph¬ 
ets (see prophets and prophethood) and 
books (see book), includingjesus (q.v.) and 
the Gospel (q.v.), but monasticism had nei¬ 
ther divine sanction nor precedent. In 
0 2:117 and 6:101, God is declared as the 
“originator (badi) of the heavens (see 
heaven and sky) and earth (q.v.).” 

In later usage, the term bid’a, when it 
appears alone, generally has a negative 
connotation. To designate a laudatory in- 
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novation, it was necessary to qualify the 
term, usually with the adjective hasana 
(good). Technically, innovation came to be 
distinguished according to the five legal 
norms ( al-ahkam al-khamsa, see prohibited 
degrees) depending on whether or not it 
violates a revealed text, a juridical con¬ 
sensus or, even, according to al-Shafi 1 ! 

(d. 204/820), a Companion’s report ( athar, 
see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET; HADITH 
and the qur’an). The first is mandatory 
innovation (bid c a wajiba) which is incum¬ 
bent upon those who are able to undertake 
it. The performance of a mandatory act 
entails reward, but its omission entails pun¬ 
ishment. Devoting oneself to religious 
scholarship — which includes the study of 
Arabic (see Arabic language) in order to 
understand the Qur’an and the sunna 
(q.v.), the study of grammar (see grammar 
and the qur’an), of hadlth criticism, of 
law, and engaging in anti-sectarian dis¬ 
course — is but one example of the obliga¬ 
tion to carry out innovation. The second is 
the prohibited innovation (bid‘a muharrama) 
which is clearly embodied in all the theo¬ 
logical and other beliefs of the sects that 
diverged from the Sunni community (see 
theology and the qur’an). Obviously, 
the commission of the prohibited is pun¬ 
ishable (see chastisement and punish¬ 
ment). The third type is the recommended 
innovation (bid'a manduba), such as in the 
construction of Sufi hospices ( ribats, , see 
sufism and the qur’an) and colleges for 
religious education ( madrasas ). The perfor¬ 
mance of a recommended innovation is re¬ 
warded, but its omission does not require 
punishment. The fourth is reprehensible 
innovation (bid'a makruha), such as embel¬ 
lishing mosques and decorating copies of 
the Qur’an (see ornament and illumina¬ 
tion). The reprehensible is rewarded when 
omitted, but is not punished when commit¬ 
ted. The fifth and last type is permissible 
innovation (bid'a mubaha), such as indulging 


oneself excessively in eating, in drinking or 
in wearing fancy clothing. Both the omis¬ 
sion and commission of a permissible in¬ 
novation are equally legitimate (see vir- 

When used negatively, bid'a must be dis¬ 
tinguished from various forms of heresy 
(q.v.) because the reprehensible innovator, 
unlike the heretic, does not intentionally 
aim to break ranks with the Muslim com¬ 
munity or with the teachings of the faith 
(q.v.). Rather, his innovation, though 
deemed to be lacking any foundation in the 
Islamic authoritative sources, would none¬ 
theless claim to be Islamic. This explains 
why in the vocabulary of Sunnism the sec¬ 
tarian groups were termed the “People of 
Innovation” or ahl al-bida'. 

Wael B. Hallaq 
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Inquisition 

Act or process of questioning; judicial or 
official questioning before a jury, often with 
the connotation of pursuit of heresy (q.v.) 
and the punishment of heretics. Two 
Arabic roots appear in the Qur’an with the 
sense of “inquisition:” the fifth verbal form 
otf-q-d and the eighth form of m-h-n. 
Tafaqqada is attested once, at Q 27:20, where 
Solomon (q.v.) searches among the birds 
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for the hoopoe (see animal life), who 
finally brings him news of the Queen of 
Sheba (q.v.; see also kilqis). The eighth 
verbal form of the root m-h-n (whence also 
mihna, discussed below) is attested twice 
(Q. 49:3; 60:10) and lends itself to the title of 
a sura, Q 60 (Surat al-Mumtahana, “She 
who is to be examined”). In both of the 
qur’anic attestations, reference is made to 
the testing of conscience regarding faith 
(q.v.): in the first instance, those who lower 
their voices in the presence of the Prophet 
(see social interactions) are the ones 
whose hearts (see heart) God has proven 
to righteousness (amtahana llahu qulubahum 
lil-taqwa). The second verse, from which 
the name of q 60 is derived, instructs the 
believers (see belief and unbelief) to ex¬ 
amine women who come to them seeking 
refuge. If they are found to be true believ¬ 
ers, they are not to be returned to the un¬ 
believers ( kujfar, see polytheism and 
atheism) who, the verse continues, are not 
lawful {hill, see lawful and unlawful) 
for them. It is not, however, a sin ( junah, 
see sin and crime) for the believers to 
marry such women (see marriage and 
divorce; women and the qur’an). This 
policy marked a modification of the truce 
of Hudaybiya, according to which the 
Muslims were to return all fugitives, male 
and female, but the polytheists were not 
required to give up renegades from Islam 
(see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; EXPEDI¬ 
TIONS and battles). q 60:12 contains the 
terms of the oath of allegiance (see oaths 
and promises) that such women were to 
swear to Muhammad: they were to ascribe 
no partner to God (see idols and images; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), Would not 
steal (see theft), commit adultery (see 
adultery and fornication), kill their 
children (see infanticide), lie (q.v.), nor 
disobey Muhammad (see disobedience; 
cf. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 509-10). 


This qur’anic connotation — of exam¬ 
ining, and judging, the faith of the mem¬ 
bers of the Muslim community — was 
incorporated in the usage of the noun 
mihna to denote the events which followed 
after the seventh ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Ma’mun (r. 193-218/809-33) demanded in 
218/833 that leading scholars ('ulama) 
publicly proclaim their acquiescence in the 
doctrine of the createdness of the Qur’an 
(q.v.). The ‘ulama’-were threatened with 
confiscation, torture and even execution if 
they did not accede to the caliphal order. 
Though the mihna, which lasted some nine¬ 
teen years (218-37/833-52), was primarily 
conducted in the capital Baghdad, it was 
also enforced by caliphal representatives 
in a number of provinces of the Islamic 
empire. After al-Ma’mun’s death, the 
mihna was continued, albeit with different 
degrees of rigor, by his successors al- 
Mu'tasim (r. 218-27/833-42) and especially 
al-Wathiq (r. 227-32/842-7). The mihna was 
halted by the tenth ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Mutawakkil (r. 232-47/847-61), where¬ 
upon — and till this very day — the un¬ 
createdness or eternity of the Qur’an 
came to be the majority doctrine. It should 
be pointed out that the mihna was an ex¬ 
ceptional episode in Islamic history and 
hardly resembled the duration and scale 
of the Christian inquisition of the Middle 

Three views have been proposed to ex¬ 
plain al-Ma’mun’s introduction of the 
mihna. D. Sourdel (La politique) suggests that 
through the mihna al-Ma’mun sought to 
enforce the doctrine of the createdness of 
the Qur’an as a means of uniting the two 
branches of Sunni and ShfT Islam. A cri¬ 
tique of this explanation rests on the cur¬ 
rent view that at the time of al-Ma’mun 
both “branches” were doctrinally still 
evolving and, moreover, neither had an 
unambiguous position on the nature of the 
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Qur'an. A second explanation, popular 
among writers of overviews of Islamic his¬ 
tory, erroneously implies a (causal) link be¬ 
tween the mihna and the rationalist school 
of the Mu'tazila (see mu'tazii.Ts) which 
happened to espouse the doctrine of the 
createdness of the Qur’an. There were, 
however, other rationally-oriented move¬ 
ments which professed the very same view 
and, as J. van Ess (Dirar b. 'Ami) has 
pointed out, al-Ma’mun held some views 
which clashed with Mu'tazili thinking. 
Making use of the fact that, uncharacteris¬ 
tically, al-Ma’mun was quite dogmatic in 
demanding assent to the doctrine of the 
createdness of the Qur’an by enjoining a 
peremptory and unequivocal yes/no an¬ 
swer of the men subjected to the mihna, 
proponents of the third explanation are of 
the opinion that behind all this was al- 
Ma’mun’s resolve to have the ‘ulama’ pub¬ 
licly acknowledge that it was not they, but 
the incumbent of the caliphal institution 
who had supreme authority on religious 
doctrine — of which the createdness of 
the Qur’an was an example (see also 
POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN; THEOLOGY 
and the qur’an; trial). 

John A. Nawas 
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Insanity 

Unsoundness or derangement of mind, 
especially without recognition of one’s ill¬ 
ness (see illness and health), sometimes 
with the connotation of possession by a 
demon. Sixteen passages in the Qur’an 
defend prophets (see prophets and 
prophethood; messenger) from the accu¬ 
sation of being majnun, “possessed by de¬ 
mons (see devil), insane, mad.” Unbeliev¬ 
ers (see belief and unbelief) of different 
peoples are shown in the Qur’an to accuse 
a prophet of being majnun, for which rea¬ 
son they consider his message to be a lie 
(q.v.). The accusation is either reported as 
direct speech of the unbelievers or as a 
refutation in the words of the respective 
prophet (“your prophet is not majnun”). 
Instead of “he is (not) majnun,” in five cases 
the formulation “in him is a./no jinna” is 
used. These correlations are represented in 
Table A below. 

All these verses were revealed in the Mec¬ 
can period (see chronology and the 
qur’an). According to Noldeke’s classifica¬ 
tion, the ma/rara-formulation belongs to the 
first (suras 51, 52, 68, 81) and second (suras 
15, 26, 37 and 44) periods, the bihijinna- 
formulation to the second (sura 23) and 
third (suras 7 and 34) Meccan periods. 

Like the punishment stories (q.v.), of 
which some of these verses are part, they 
serve to affirm the veracity of the proph¬ 
et’s mission against the suspicions of his 
adversaries, who would accuse a prophet 
of being either a liar (see lie), a poet 
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Unbelievers about 

The people of 

Pharaoh (q.v.) 

All peoples about 

Muhammad 

Noah (q.v.) about 
Noah 

about Moses (q.v.) 

every messenger 

majnun Q 15:6; 37:36; 

a 54:9 

a 26:27; 51:39 

a 5 l: 5 a 

44:14; 52:29; 68:2, 
51; 81:22 




bihijinna Q 23:70; 34:8; cf. 

a 23:25 



7:184; 34:46 

Table A 




(see poetry and poets), a sorcerer (see 
magic, prohibition of), a diviner (see 
divination; soothsayers), or a majnun. 
These designations occur in various combi¬ 
nations: sorcerer (sahir) and majnun 
(Q. 5 i: 39> 52); sorcerer and liar (kadhdhab), 
or sahir kadhdhab (q 38:4; 40:24); poet (sha’ir) 
and majnun (q, 52:29-30) or sha'ir majnun 
(O. 37:36); diviner (kahin) and majnun 
(q, 52:29); diviner and poet (<4 69:41 £). 
None of these groups can be assumed to 
tell the truth and they are therefore all in¬ 
compatible with true prophethood, though 
their utterances might bear similarities to 
those of real prophets (see also musaylima 
AND PSEUDO-PROPHETS), 

The different renderings of the word 
majnun in translations of the Qur'an show 
that the main problem for its understand¬ 
ing is the question of whether the notion 
of demonic possession prevails in the word 
majnun or if the medical notion of mental 
derangement is paramount. On the one 
hand, jinn (q.v.) figure prominently in 
Qur'an, hadith (see hadith and the 
Qur'an) and later Islamic tradition while, 
on the other hand, Arabic poetry from the 
time of Muhammad onward shows that 
the belief in an inspiring jinn had almost 
faded away and that the poets ascribed 
their poetic achievements exclusively to 
themselves, but never to a demon. In this 
context, it is important to note that Eichler 
[Die Dschinn, 23-4) has shown that the Qur¬ 
’an employs bihijinna (or, negatively, ma 


bihijinna ) to denote a person subject to 
inspiration by jinn, and that this usage 
should be distinguished from majnun, which 
signifies possession or madness. Moreover, 
junun, “madness, insanity,” was considered 
to be caused also by excessive emotions like 
love without the intervention of a demon. 
Even in the qur’anic verses the notion of 
“possession” need not necessarily be domi¬ 
nant as the parallel between sahir kadhdhab 
and sha’ir majnun shows. Since, however, 
both aspects were obviously simultaneously 
present in early Islamic society, it is reason¬ 
able to assume that they were not consid¬ 
ered to be contradictory. It therefore seems 
feasible to translate majnun both as “mad¬ 
man, insane” as well as “possessed,” 
though both translations do not exhaust 
the full meaning of the word. The word 
jinna, originally a plural noun designing a 
“group of jinn,” has the same range of 
meanings and was thus considered by 
some commentators (cf. Alusi, Ruh, ix, ng) 
to be also a verbal noun synonymous with 

Other expressions connected with the 
notion of insanity are Q 68:6 where the 
word majiun is sometimes interpreted to 
mean “afflicted with madness” and Q 2:275 
where the touch (mass) of Satan is gener¬ 
ally held to cause insanity. The word su ‘ur 
in q 54:24, 47 should be connected with 
satr, “flame, fire (q.v.), hell (q.v.),” rather 
than considered an expression for non- 
demonic madness, as Dols ( Madman, 218, 
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n. 38) and several lexicographers have 
assumed. 

Thomas Bauer 
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Insolence and Obstinacy 

Gross disrespect and unyielding adherence 
to an idea. Understanding “insolence” as 
an attitude or character flaw that leads to 
obstinate rejection may justify its joint ex¬ 
amination with “obstinacy,” which conveys 
the idea of stubbornness and aggression as 
well as arrogance (q.v.) and tyranny. This 
compound concept is often mentioned in 
the Qur’an, always in connection with the 
manner in which divine providence reveals 
itself throughout human history (see his¬ 
tory and the qur’an; fate). The Qur’an 
presents tales of ancient groups of people 
(see generations; geography) who 
threw off all restraint, for they were too 
proud to listen to admonitions and too 
boastful (see boast) to accept the divine 
messages addressed to them by prophets 


and messengers (see prophets and 
prophethood; messenger). Their pride 
(q.v.) made them behave in an ungodly 
way that manifested itself in their inso¬ 
lence and obstinacy. Their refusal to alter 
their ways culminated in severe punish¬ 
ment (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; 
punishment stories), for which no repen¬ 
tance was possible (see repentance and 
penance). 

The Qur’an uses several terms, derived 
from various roots, to describe the manner 
in which ungodly people acted: ‘-n-d ( c anid) 
to express stubbornness, k-b-r (istakbara, 
takabbara, mutakabbir) to express arrogance, 
‘-l-y (‘alin, ’uluww) to express haughtiness, 
t-gh-y (tagha) to express tyranny, -s-y (‘asa) 
to express disobedience (q.v.), ‘-by (aba) to 
express refusal and j-b-r (jabbdr) to express 
oppression (q.v.). Of all the expressions, 
istakbara is the most common; the verb 
occurs about thirty times in the Qur’an 
whereas the others each appear only five 
times or fewer. 

The following analysis focuses on three 
major qur’anic tales that examine acts of 
insolence and obstinacy, stimulated by 
pride: the tale of the ancient Arab tribes 
‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamud (q.v.), who refused 
to listen to the messengers sent to them 
and were consequently destroyed; Pharaoh 
(q.v.), who paid dearly for his tyrannical 
and ungodly acts; Iblis (see devil), who 
was too proud to bow to Adam (see adam 
and eve; bowing and prostration) and 
was therefore expelled from heaven (see 
heaven and sky) and became a con¬ 
demned figure. 

‘Ad and Thamud 

The story of the two tribes is detailed in 
Q 7:65 f. It is adduced in a sequence of 
stories about messengers who were sent to 
guide their people toward godfearing con¬ 
duct: Hud (q.v.) was sent to the people of 
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‘Ad, and Salih (q.v.) was sent to Thamud. 
Both tribes rejected the call addressed to 
them, and by so doing brought calamities 
upon themselves. ‘Ad is addressed with the 
words “Anger and wrath from your lord 
have fallen upon you... We cut off the 
remnant of those who cried lies to our 
signs and were not believers” (q 7:71-2; see 
belief and unbelief). Those who “waxed 
proud” ( istakbaru, q 7:76) among the people 
of Thamud and did not believe, “the 
earthquake seized them, and morning 
found them in their habitation fallen pros¬ 
trate” (q 7:78). In q 41:15-8 we find: “As for 
‘Ad, they waxed proud (istakbaru) in the 
earth without right, and they said ‘Who is 
stronger than we in might?’... then we 
loosed against them a wind (see air and 
wind) clamorous in days of ill fortune, that 
we might let them taste the chastisement of 
degradation in the present life... As for 
Thamud, we guided them, but they pre¬ 
ferred blindness (see vision and blind¬ 
ness) above guidance, so the thunderbolt 
of the chastisement of humiliation seized 
them for that they were earning.” Here, 
as well as in other verses, pride is pre¬ 
sented as the creator of disobedience; dis¬ 
obedience rooted in pride causes disbelief, 
and the latter leads to chastisement and 
tribulation. 

Pharaoh (Fir'awn) 

Pharaoh appears in the Qur’an as a proto¬ 
type of pride and the refusal to renounce 
disbelief and wrongdoing. His name is 
mentioned over seventy times in the 
Qur’an, mostly as an oppressor ( 'dlin. 
q 10:83; 44:3b cf. 23:46), the one who tor¬ 
tured people (as indicated by the title dhu 
l-awtad, given to him in q 38:12; cf. 89:10) 
and ordered the slaughter of newborn 
males (q 2:49; 7:141; 14:6; 28:4; 40:25-6). 

He rejected the divine message brought to 
him by Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.; 


q 10:75-6; 17:101; 27:13; 29:39; 40:24), con¬ 
sidered himself God and tried to build a 
tower to reach the sky (q 26:29; 28:38; 
40:36). God chose to harden Pharaoh’s 
heart (q.v.), since “God sets a seal on every 
heart proud, arrogant” (q 40:35). His 
drowning (q.v.) in the sea (q 2:50; 8:54; 
10:90) is presented as the consequence of 
his behavior, for which no repentance is 
possible: “And we brought the Children of 
Israel (q.v.) over the sea; and Pharaoh and 
his hosts followed them insolently and im¬ 
petuously till, when the drowning overtook 
him, he said, ‘I believe that there is no god 
but he in whom the Children of Israel 
believe; I am of those that surrender.’ 
‘Now? And before you did rebel, being of 
those that did corruption. So today we 
shall deliver you with your body (i.e. dead 
body), that you may be a sign to those after 
you. Surely many are heedless of our 
signs.’” (q 10:90-2). In trying to explain 
why Pharaoh’s repentance was rejected, an 
argument repeated by most commentators 
states that Pharaoh repented only after he 
faced his punishment; the commentators 
further explain that when the threat comes 
true and the penalty becomes real, peni¬ 
tence is no longer an option. To strengthen 
this claim, al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272 \Jami\ 
viii, 377) connects these verses to q 4:18 
which deals with repentance after the en¬ 
counter with death (see death and the 
dead): “But God shall not turn towards 
those who do evil deeds (q.v.) until, when 
one of them is visited by death, he says, 
‘Indeed now I repent’.” q 40:84-5 also 
deals with repentance that comes too late: 
“Then, when they (i.e. the unbelievers) saw 
our might (i.e. severe punishment), they 
said, ‘We believe in God alone’... but their 
belief [when they saw our might] did not 
profit them...” (cf. Razi, Tafsir, ix, 161-2, 
who adduces seven different explanations 
for Pharaoh’s rejected repentance). 
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Iblis 

Arrogance is the vice of Iblis: After God 
created Adam, he ordered all the angels 
(see angel) to bow down before Adam. 

Iblis was the only angel who refused. He 
believed that he was superior to human¬ 
kind: “I would never bow myself before a 
mortal whom you have created of a clay 
(q.v.) of mud molded” (q 15:33). This belief 
created in him an extravagant pride (q 2:34 
and 38:74 use the verb istakbara) that drove 
him to rebel against God, and ultimately 
brought down God’s condemnation upon 
him. He is expelled from paradise (q.v.) 
and is named rajim, “cursed” (q 38:77; see 
curse). At the end of time he will be 
thrown into the flames of hell (q.v.; 

G 26:94-5; 15:43). 

Conclusion: insolence and obstinacy versus Islam 
The qur’anic analysis of the story of Iblis, 
of Pharaoh and of ‘Ad and Thamud, 
focuses on the edifying aspect of the stories 
rather than on their historical elements. 
The historical identification of ‘Ad and 
Thamud have been examined thoroughly 
by R.B. Serjeant (Hud and other pre- 
Islamic prophets); the identity of Pharaoh 
has also been the subject of research (see 
articles in Ef); and the nature of Iblis is 
discussed in several studies, such as in 
F. Rahman [Major themes, 121-31). When 
dealing, however, with their common de¬ 
nominator, insolence and obstinacy, the 
identity of these figures is beside the point; 
they should rather be treated as a means 
through which the Qur’an clarifies the 
correlation between ungodly behavior and 
arrogance. 

The motif of a messenger who exhorts 
people to adore the one God but finds only 
incredulity and insolence, is found repeat¬ 
edly in the Qur’an, each time with refer¬ 
ence to a different event, but always at 
once aiming at Muhammad’s own mission. 


Through familiar stories of the ancient 
past, the Qur’an confronts the people of 
Quraysh (q.v.) with persuasive pieces of 
evidence that leave no doubt as to the fate 
awaiting those who will not accept the 
divine call sent by Muhammad. Further¬ 
more, while elaborating on the conse¬ 
quences of insolence and obstinacy, the 
Qur’an delivers the basic idea of Islam, 
that of belief in one God and self submis¬ 
sion to him. Pride would not allow one to 
keep this attitude toward the sovereign 
God; rather, pride encourages refusal to 
obey (see obedience) and creates insolence 
and obstinacy. In so doing it blocks the way 
to God and leads the people astray (q.v). 

Leah Kinberg 
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Inspiration see revelation and 

INSPIRATION 


Instruments 

Devices used by humans to assist them 
with their daily routines. There is not 
much literature dealing with material cul¬ 
ture in the Qur’an (see material culture 
and the qur’an). Arthur Jeffery (For 
vocab.) and others who investigated the ori¬ 
gins of foreign words in the Qur’an, note 
that many of the cultural terms were of 
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non-Arabic origin (see foreign vocabu¬ 
lary). The borrowings for qur’anic cul¬ 
tural (and religious) terminology came 
from other Semitic languages, such as 
Aramaic, Nabatean, Syriac, and Ethiopic, 
as well as from Persian and Greek. The 
studies dealing with foreign words in the 
Qur'an, however, show that the identifi¬ 
cation alone of borrowings from other 
Semitic or from non-Semitic languages 
does not allow one to draw conclusions 
about the significance of their use in the 
Qur'an. It is at least as important to know 
how far back the borrowing goes or if its 
occurrence in the Qur’an was indeed an 
innovation. A panorama of the cultural 
environment of the Qur’an is presented in 
Eleonore Haeuptner’s study on material 
culture in the Qur’an (Koranische Hinweise), 
which deals with the relationship between 
the references to material culture in the 
Qur’an — not only in terms of individual 
words, but rather of subjects — and pre- 
Islamic Arab culture, as it is known from 
poetry and other sources such as hadlth 
and biographies (see pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an). 

At least as important, perhaps, as the ety¬ 
mology of the material-cultural terms is 
the pattern of their occurrences. As in the 
case of vessels (see cups and vessels), 
some terms for instruments or utensils in 
the Qur’an occur exclusively in association 
with specific contexts. The word ’asa, 
“staff,” which is used several times, always 
refers to Moses’ (q.v.) staff, whereas Solo¬ 
mon’s (q.v.) staff is described as minsa’a 
(see rod). It is not clear, however, if the 
two words refer to staffs with different 
functions. 

Other utensils, like chains and fetters, 
appear only in the context of punishment 
on the day of resurrection (q.v.; see also 
last judgment; reward and punish¬ 
ment). It also happens that synonyms are 
used together in the same context, like 


aghlal and salasil for “chains,” and mizan 
and qistas for “scale.” Measuring instru¬ 
ments {mizan, qistas, mikyal, see weights 
and measures) are used only metaphori¬ 
cally for justice (see justice and injustice) 
or honesty. Writing materials (suhuf, qirtas, 
qalam, nuskha, raqq, lawh, midad, khatam, asjar, 
and kitab) are, with only a few exceptions, 
always associated with scripture, i.e. the 
Qur’an or previous revelations and reli¬ 
gious texts (see scripture and the q^ur- 
’an; REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 

Most words describing weapons are used 
in their concrete sense. In what follows, 
the main categories of material-culture 
terminology found in the Qur’an are 
discussed. 

Writing instruments and materials 
Asjar (sing, sifr ), “book, volume.” The word 
is used in the parable which compares the 
Jews who refused the Torah (q.v.) obliga¬ 
tions with a “donkey laden with books” 

(q 62:5; see jews and Judaism). 

Khatam, “seal,” is used metaphorically, re¬ 
ferring to the Prophet (khatam al-nabiyyin), 
the seal of the prophets (q 33:40). 

Kitab, “book” (q.v.). Multiple occurrences 
which refer to the Qur’an or other scrip¬ 
tures; People of the Book (q.v.; ahl al-kitab) 
are the Christians (see Christians and 
Christianity) and Jews who possess a holy 
book. The word also means a register 
where God keeps a record of all things 

(^6:38; IO:6i; Ii:6; 22:70; See HEAVENLY 

book). Kitab also denotes a “letter” 

(ft 24:33; 27:28). 

Lawh, “board or plank.” It is used only 
once in the singular form (q 85:22) refer¬ 
ring to the heavenly archetype of the 
Qur’an (see preserved tablet). The plu¬ 
ral form (alwah) otherwise used has two 
meanings. It means at one place the 
planks of Noah’s (q.v.) ark (q.v.; Q 54:13) 
and otherwise refers to Moses’ tablets 
(Q.T-H5, W i54;54:i3; 85:22). 
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Midad, “ink.” q 18:109 mentions a sea of 
ink as metaphor (q.v.) for God’s speech 
(q.v.; see also word of god). 

Nuskha, “copy or exemplar.” It occurs 
once in reference to the tablets of Moses 
fe7 :l 54)- 

Qalam (pi. aqlarri), “pen.” The word is 
used to describe a writing utensil, probably 
made of reed (q 31:27; 68:1; 96:4). Only in 
q 3:44 does it refer to tubes, probably also 
made of reed, used by the pre-Islamic 
Arabs as lots for divination (q.v.; see also 
foretelling). 

Qirtas (pi. qaratis), “parchment or papy¬ 
rus.” In both passages it refers to the mate¬ 
rial on which sacred texts were written 
down (0.6:7, 91). 

Raqq, “parchment” (q 52:3). 

Sijill, used in the Qur’an in the sense of a 
scroll of parchment. The context is meta¬ 
phorical: on the day of resurrection heaven 
(q.v.) will be rolled up like a scroll of parch¬ 
ment (q 21:104; see apocalypse). 

Suhuf{ sing, sahifa), “pages of writing.” 

The word is always used in the context of 
scripture (q 20:133; 53:36; 74:52; 80:13; 
87:18,19; 98:2; see also writing and 

WRITING MATERIALS). 

Measuring instruments 

Kayl, a measure for volume (17 kilograms, 
cf. Heinz, Islamische Masse, 40). Together 
with mizan, it is used metaphorically for 
honesty (q 6:152; 7:85). 

Mikyal, a measuring vessel. Like kayl, it is 
used together with mizan, in the metaphori¬ 
cal sense of justice (q 11:84, 85). 

Mizan, “scale.” The term is always used 
metaphorically, referring to honesty 
(q 6:152; 7:85, 11:84, 85; 42:17)- In a 557. 
God sets the balance of all things, in the 
sense of norms not to be transgressed. In 
q 57:25 God sent his apostles with the 
scripture and the scales of justice. The plu¬ 
ral form mawazin occurs in the context of 
the day of resurrection, where the heavier 


scales symbolize good deeds (q.v.): “He 
whose scales are heavy shall dwell in bliss” 
(q 21:47; 101:6). 

Qaws, “bow.” The word is used in the 
dual in Q53:q (qawsayn), not to describe 
the weapon it usually means but as a meas¬ 
uring unit of length. In older times the 
Arabs used bows and arrows as measuring 
references. 

Qintar (pi. qanatir), a large weight measure 
(100 rati, cf. Heinz, Islamische Masse, 24-7), 
it is used in its true sense (q 3:75; 4:20). 
Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) provides several 
hypotheses as to its exact value ( Tafsir, vi, 
243-50 [ad q 3:14, where the plural form 
is used]). 

Qistas, “balance,” like mizan used meta¬ 
phorically for justice (q 17:35; 26:182). 

Trade instruments 

Darahim (sing, dirham ), a silver currency unit 
(see Heinz, Islamische Masse, 1-8; see money; 
numismatics). Used only in the plural 
form in q 12 “Joseph” (Surat Yusuf), where 
Joseph (q.v.) is said to have been sold for a 
few darahim (q 12:20). 

Dinar: a gold currency unit. It is used in 
the context of transactions with the People 
of the Book (q 3:75). 

Mithqal, a weight measure (see Heinz, 
Islamische Masse, 1-8). It is mostly used as 
mithqal dharra, “an atom’s weight,” or 
mithqal khardal, “grain of mustard seed,” to 
mean “the least” of actions, or of good 
and bad deeds (q 4:40; 10:61; 21:47; 31:16; 
34:3, 22; 99:7, 8; see evil deeds; good 

AND EVIL). 

Weapons 

Asliha (sing, silah), “weapon.” It occurs four 
times in the plural form in a context deal¬ 
ing with the precautions to be taken by the 
Prophet to protect himself against attacks 
by the unbelievers (q 4:102; see belief and 
unbelief; opposition to muhammad; 
expeditions and battles). 
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Maqdmi’ { sing, miqma’a), “rod,” as a beat¬ 
ing instrument. It occurs as “iron rods” 
(maqdmi‘min hadid) in the context of 
punishment on the day of resurrection 

(a 22:21). 

Nuhas, “brass, copper, bronze,” is used in 
the Qur’an in the sense of molten metal, as 
punishment for the unbelievers in hell (q.v.; 
a 55 : 35)- 

Qaws, literally “bow,” but, as noted above, 
in the Qur’an the term is only used as a 
measure unit for length (cj 53:9; see under 
Measuring instruments ). 

Rimah (sing, rumh), “lances,” used in the 
context of hunting (a 5:94; see hunting 
and fishing). 

Sabighat (sing, sabigha ), “coats of mail” 

(a 34 :ii)- 

Sard, “chain armor.” It occurs only once, 
in a 34:11, a passage mentioning David’s 
(q.v.) skill as a maker of armor. Although 
Arabic sources derive it from sarada, “to 
stitch,” it is more likely a borrowing from 
the Iranian zard. 

Other instruments 

Aghlal (sing, ghull), “iron chains,” is used 
only in the plural form and refers to the 
punishment of the unbelievers in hell, 
where they shall be fastened with chains 
(a 36:8; 76:4). 

Ankdl (sing, nikl), “fetters,” is used in the 
plural form to describe punishment in hell 
(q.v.; a 73:i2). 

Aqfal (sing, qufl), “lock,” is used only once, 
in the plural form in a 47:24: “Are there 
locks upon their hearts (see heart)?” 

Asa (pi. 'isiyy), “staff or stick,” occurs in 
early suras only in references to Moses 
striking the rock or the sea with his staff 
(q, 2:60; 7:107, 117, 160; 20:18; 26:32, 45, 

63; 27:10; 28:31). Its use in the plural is 
restricted to the futile efforts of Moses’ 
opponents. 

Asjad (sing, safad), “fetters,” like ankdl, it is 


used in the plural form to describe punish¬ 
ment in hell (Q, 14:49; 38:38). 

Azlam (sing, zalam ), “arrows.” The word 
occurs in the prohibition of using divining 
arrows, which were consulted to settle dis¬ 
putes among pre-Islamic Arabs (a 5:3, go). 

Dusur (sing, disar), occurs with reference to 
ships made of planks (alwah) and dusur, 
which are a kind of nail, most likely 
wooden pegs (a 54: !3)- 

Habl (pi. hibal ), “rope.” In the first two oc¬ 
currences (a 3:103, 112), the word is used in 
a metaphorical sense to mean clinging or 
adhering to faith (q.v.) or to God. In the 
other passages (a 20:66; 26:44; 111:5), ro P e 
in its concrete sense is meant. In a 50:16 it 
is used in a composed form, habl al-mand, 
meaning “the jugular vein” (see artery 
and vein). 

Khayt, “thread,” is mentioned in the con¬ 
text of fast-breaking (see fasting) during 
the month of Ramadan (q.v.). Muslims are 
allowed to break the fast during the night, 
until dawn, when one can distinguish a 
white thread from a black one (a 2:187; see 
day, times of; day and night). 

Khiyat, “needle,” in a 7:40 where it is said 
that the evildoers shall not enter paradise 
(q.v.) until “a camel (q.v.) passes through 
the eye of a needle.” 

MaJatTh (sing, miftah ), “keys,” is used only 
once and in the plural form in a 6:59: “He 
(God) has the keys of all that is hidden” 

(see hidden and the hidden). 

Maqalid (sing, miqlad ), “keys.” Like 
majatih, it occurs in the plural form and is 
used in the same metaphorical sense for 
God’s knowing the secrets of all things 

(a 39:63; 42:12). 

Masad, “rope (of palm fibers tightly 
twisted).” The word is used together with 
habl (habl min masad), to emphasize its 
meaning. The rope referred to is an instru¬ 
ment of punishment in hell, like the chains 
mentioned elsewhere (a 111:5)- 
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Minsa’a, “staff,” from nasa’a, “to lead.” It 
occurs only once referring to Solomon’s 
staff fe 34:14). 

Misbah (pi. masabih ), “lamp” (q.v.), is used 
metaphorically for the stars (a 41:12; 67:5). 
In a 24:35, the Light Verse (ayat al-nur), it is 
obviously an oil lamp since it is described 
as including a glass oil container. 

Nusub, “standard,” refers to the unbeliev¬ 
ers on the day of resurrection rushing out 
of their graves as if to reach a banner 
(a 70:43; see DEATH AND THE DEAD). 

Salasil (sing, silsila ), “chains,” occurs like 
aghlal in the descriptions of the punish¬ 
ments which the unbelievers will suffer on 
the day of judgment (a 40:71, 76:4). The 
singular form silsila is used once, in 
a 69:32, where it refers to a seventy-cubits- 
long chain that will fasten the unbeliever 
in hell. 

SikkTn, “knife,” occurs only once, in a 12, 
when the female guests of Potiphar’s wife 
wound themselves at the sight of Joseph’s 
beauty (a 12:31). 

Siraj, “lamp,” is used as a metaphor for 
the sun (q.v.; a 25:61; 71:16; 78:13). In 
a 33:46, however, it symbolizes the Proph¬ 
et’s guidance of believers. 

Sur, “trumpet,” is always used in connec¬ 
tion with the day of resurrection (a 6:73; 
18:99; 20:102; 23:101; 36:51; 39:68; 50:20; 
69:13; 78:18). 

As this overview of the qur’anic termi¬ 
nology for instruments demonstrates, such 
terminology occurs in a wide variety of 
contexts, with both concrete and meta¬ 
phoric, earthly and eschatological (see 
eschatology), connotations. 

Doris Behrens-Abouseif 
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Intellect 

As opposed to emotion or will, the power 
or faculty through which humans perceive 
and understand the world. The concept of 
‘aql, “intellect,” is probably one of the most 
controversial in the history of Muslim 
thought. The word ‘aql itself does not oc¬ 
cur in the Qur’an. The root ‘-q-l, however, 
appears forty-nine times and always as a 
verb in the first form ('aqala-ya‘qilu) mean¬ 
ing “to understand, to recognize.” Other 
meanings of the verb 'cigala, such as “to tie 
(up),” e.g. a camel, “to arrest,” “to pay 
blood money (q.v.)” are not found. In all 
but three verses the verb is in the second or 
third person plural, usually in formulae of 
admonition (see exhortations) such as 
a-fa-la ta’qiluna, wa-la‘allakum ta'qiluna or fi 
dhalika la-ayatin li-qawminya ‘qiluna. 

The cognitive process described by 'aqala 
is based primarily on the human’s ability to 
perceive, to reflect and to evaluate obvious 
facts. This meaning of ‘aqala is very close 
to that of the word c aql in pre-Islamic 
poetry. But in a noticeably large number of 
verses ‘aqala is related to the senses. Quite 
often it also has direct associations with the 
senses and the heart (q .v.;Ju’dd, qalb ), which 
in the qur’anic semantic is not the seat of 
emotions, but an organ of perception and 
understanding. Aqala as the process of rec¬ 
ognition which leads to belief (see belief 
and unbelief) is taken in the Qur’an to in¬ 
clude sensory perception and the under¬ 
standing of the heart, and it relies in any 
case on the use of the senses. It does not, 
therefore, correspond to our modern no¬ 
tion of reason, which is regarded as the 
capacity to attain knowledge through 
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thinking and mental reflection, being dis¬ 
tinguished from knowledge achieved 
through sensual perception, i.e. sounds, 
smells, optical impressions or feelings. 

The various manifestations of under¬ 
standing in the Qur’an, that is, all the 
different contexts in which the root ‘-q-l 
makes its appearance, are part of the 
qur’anic concept of dya, “sign.” In the 
qur’anic Weltanschauung all creation is an 
aya, i.e. a sign from God (see signs). Nature 
(see NATURAL WORLD AND THE QUR’AN) no 
less than civilization, human history (see 
history and the qur’an) and divine writ¬ 
ings (see book), the pleasures of love and 
of food — everything that exists and takes 
place in the cosmos (see cosmology) and 
on earth (q.v.) is a revelation of God to 
humankind (see revelation and inspi¬ 
ration). God speaks to humankind 
through his signs, those that are spoken be¬ 
ing manifested in the books of revelation, 
the unspoken ones through the world itself. 
The act of interpreting the signs is called 
in the Qur’an 'aqala, while the ways and 
means of doing so are as manifold and 
varied as the signs themselves. For exam¬ 
ple, in q 30:21-4 four different kinds of ex¬ 
pression for the recognition of signs are 
used in rapid succession. The expression 
used in the first of these four verses is inna 
fi dhalika la-ayatin li-qauminyatafakkaruna, 
“There are truly signs therein for a people 
that thinks.” In the next verse they are 
called signs “for those that have knowl¬ 
edge,” then signs “for a people that listens” 
{li-qawmmyasma'una, see seeing and 
hearing; hearing and deafness), and 
finally signs “for a people that under¬ 
stands” (li-qawminya'qiluna). The four ex¬ 
pressions here are not synonymous; they 
indicate different ways of attaining under¬ 
standing, the intellectual (tafakkara) and 
the sensual (sami’a), and ultimately 'aqala, 
which embraces the ones already de¬ 
scribed. Neither here nor elsewhere in the 


Qur’an does the term al-'alimuna denote 
people who have acquired great knowledge 
or learned a great deal, but rather people 
who are endowed with a special religious 
insight, however that may be defined; ulu 
l-albab, as it is also called. The difference 
between the two conceptual areas 'aqala 
and 'alima is that only the latter can also 
refer to God, insofar as God is “knowing” 

( 'aim, see god and his attributes). 

'Aqala, on the other hand, refers to a 
purely human activity, namely the under¬ 
standing of divine signs. 

According to qur’anic precepts the real¬ 
ity of God can be understood and even 
physically perceived by all humans, by vir¬ 
tue of the comprehensible arguments and 
clear and self-evident facts (hence the 
emphasis on the clarity of the signs). Un¬ 
belief (see belief and unbelief) is in the 
first place not attributed to a lack of will 
but to a lack of intellectual ability and 
perception — the unbelievers fail to see 
and understand the signs “in the world at 
large or in themselves” (q 41:53). God gives 
signs, but it is up to the individual whether 
he or she recognizes them and accepts 
their guidance — la'allakum ta'qiluna. This 
eventuality is the reason for the apparently 
incongruous la'alla, “perhaps,” one of the 
most common modal expressions in the 
Qur’an (see language of the qur’an). It 
has a firm place within the qur’anic Welt¬ 
anschauung and by no means for stylistic 
reasons alone: la'alla, which may (like the 
word 'asaj have the secondary meaning 
“that which is desired,” expresses an indi¬ 
vidual’s own responsibility, i.e. the possibil¬ 
ity that he or she will remain in darkness 
(q.v.). 

Thus ' aqala has its very special and con¬ 
stantly reinforced function within the rela¬ 
tionship between God and humankind. 
Whereas words like sha'ara,faqiha or fakkara, 
which likewise belong to the area of “un¬ 
derstanding, grasping, reflecting on,” are 
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used in other, general contexts, the activity 
described in the Qur’an as ‘aqala relates 
solely to signs from God. In contrast to the 
concept of reason in the Enlightenment, 
the activity is not an end in itself; its goal is 
the reaction the signs are intended to elicit, 
namely praise (q.v.) of God (see glorifi¬ 
cation of god) and belief in him. These 
are the responses appropriate to human¬ 
kind when confronted with God’s message 
to all, which is made manifest through 

The noun 'aql occurs in a somewhat 
different guise from its qur’anic one in 
numerous hadlths (see hadith and the 
qur’an), particularly in some which are 
not regarded as canonical. There it is used 
in a general sense that does not refer to 
God’s relationship to humankind (cf. the 
compilation of hadlths in Ghazall, Ihya’, i, 
83-9). Hence a general evaluation of intel¬ 
lectual understanding in Islam can only be 
established from post-qur’anic sources. Al¬ 
though the Qur’an’s appeal to human¬ 
kind’s insight and its desire to — in its own 
words — “make clear” (bayyana) are indis¬ 
putable, as is its description of ignorance 
(q.v.) as darkness and God as light (q.v.), the 
Qur’an does not discuss, let alone glorify, 

'aql in terms of the human ability to attain 
all kinds of understanding through thought 
and reflection. 

Starting from the Greek concept of nous, 
Islamic philosophy, theology and mysticism 
each developed their own content, mean¬ 
ings and connotations for the concept of 
'aql which were based only loosely on the 
‘aqala of the Qur’an (see philosophy and 
the qur’an; theology and the qur’an; 
sufism and the qur’an). In the aftermath 
of the modern renaissance (nahda) of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies ’aql became the cornerstone of a 
reformist, rationalistic conception of reli¬ 
gion. Today, reference to the intellect is 
commonplace among Muslim authors of 


almost all persuasions (see also knowl¬ 
edge and learning). 

Navid Kermani 
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Intention 

Determination to act in a certain way. Al¬ 
though the closest Arabic equivalent, niyya, 
is not attested in the Qur’an, it does exist 
in a very famous hadith, albeit without the 
technical meaning developed later in the 
field of jurisprudence ( fiqh, see law and 
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the qur’an). In the Qur’an, the root kh-l-s 
(ikhlas, “sincerity”), used seventeen times in 
its active participial form, mukhlis, best ap¬ 
proximates the notion of worthy and well- 
directed “intention.” Sincerity is the foun¬ 
dation of all acts of worship ( ‘ibada , cf. 

Q 2:139; 39:2, 11, 14) acceptable to God and 
of all forms of prayer (du c d) cf. Q 7:29; 
10:22; also 29:65; 31:32; 40:14, 65; 98:5). 
The sincere servants of God are those 
whom he protects from being seduced by 
Iblls (q 15:40; 38:83; see devil) or from 
committing sins (as he did with Joseph 
[q.v]; Q 12:24); they will all enjoy great 
happiness in the afterlife (q 37:40, 74, 128). 
Sincerity of belief (see belief and 
unbelief; hypocrites and hypocrisy) 
expresses itself in a full commitment to the 
performance of religious duties, which in 
turn makes it possible for the believer to 
receive God’s protection (q.v.). Other 
qur’anic terms, such as the fourth form of 
the root r-w-d, the fifth form oiy-m-m and 
the fourth form of s-w-b are occasionally 
glossed as “intention,” but with a mean¬ 
ing apart from the religio-juridical one of 

Taqwa, “seeking protection from God,” is 
an essential qur’anic term (cf. Rahman, 
Major themes, 29, no, 127-8) that is very im¬ 
portant in this context. Izutsu ( Concepts , 
ig6) explains the close relationship be¬ 
tween “belief” and taqwa “in the form of 
an implication: if A then B.” The Qur’an 
clearly states that what is important is not 
the religious action in itself, but the inter¬ 
nal piety (q.v.) of the hearts ( taqwa l-qulub, 

Q 22:32; see heart). Because of its impor¬ 
tance, piety of the heart is the basis for 
judging action. The Qur’an strongly em¬ 
phasizes that pretentious behavior counts 
for nothing because God is always watch¬ 
ing the internal belief of everyone’s heart. 
As all the secrets on the earth, in the heav¬ 
ens, and in between are well known to him, 
he knows what lies in people’s hearts 


(‘alimun bi-dhati l-suduri, Q 3:119, 154; 5:7; 
8:43; 11:5; 31:23; 35:38; 39:7; 42:24; 57:6; 
64:4; 67:13; see hidden and the hidden; 
secrets). 

The very famous hadith referred to 
above, which is mentioned in all the cano¬ 
nical collections, uses the word niyya to 
convey the heartfelt intention behind reli¬ 
gious action: “Actions are only judged on 
the basis of their intention. Every individu¬ 
al will only have [as a reward or punish¬ 
ment; see reward and punishment] what 
he has intended” (Bukhari, Sahih, vii, 55 
[but it appears at least seven other times in 
the work]; cf. the first hadith in Pouzet, Une 
hermeneutique, 74-89). Judging an action ac¬ 
cording to the intention behind it became 
the higher criterion in juridical applica¬ 
tion (cf. Wensinck, Niyya, 67). Good in¬ 
tention is taken into consideration by 
God, even if the action is not performed. 
Sinful intention, on the other hand, is not 
counted as long as the action is not per¬ 
formed (cf. Tabari, Tafsir; Ibn Kathir, Taf- 
sir, ad Q 3:119). 

Repentance (tawba) from sins is the way 
to turn back to God and to a state of right 
intention, the original meaning of tawba 
being to “turn back” or “return.” God, in 
turn, returns his blessing (yatubu) to the 
sincere penitent (see repentance and 
penance). This juridical definition of 
tawba is further specified to include repen¬ 
tance from bad thought, whether whis¬ 
pered by Satan (waswasat al-shaytan) or 
emerging from desires of the soul (waswasat 
al-nafs). Al-Ghazall (d. 505/1 in; Ihya’[Kitab 
al-tawba], v, 4) speaks about several aspects 
of repentance: attempting not to sin (see 
sin, major and minor), remorse for sins 
committed, observing good actions (see 
good deeds), and the realization of one’s 
own fallibility, and, lastly, the prophet 
Muhammad’s acts of abstention from 
amenities (which went above and beyond 
what is obligatory) because of his aware- 
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ness of their potential to distract one from 
the path towards the attainment of eternal 
reward (see path or way). As for Ibn 
‘Arabl (d. 638/1240; al-Futuhat, i, 209), the 
semantic structure of tawba is more com¬ 
plicated, though it is basically set forth on 
the same ground, that is dealing with niyya 
as a religious responsibility. 

Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd 
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Intercalation see calendar 


Intercession 

Prayer or pleading with God on behalf of 
someone else. In addition to the references 
to those gods, humans or images who will 
be unable to intercede with God on behalf 
of humankind (cf. Q, 19:87; 36:23; see idols 
and images) and the guilty ( al-mujrimm, 

Q 74:41) who will not benefit from the assis¬ 
tance of any intercessors (al-shdfi c in, 

£ 74:48), intercession (shaja'a) is mentioned 
in the Qur’an with respect to angels (see 
angel) praying for the believers and the 
Prophet praying for erring but repentant 
Muslims. It has become a cardinal belief in 
Islam that Muhammad will intercede for 
all Muslims on the day of resurrection 
(q.v.; see also last judgment), but this be¬ 
lief is not well supported by the Qur’an. 
Still more controversial is seeking the inter¬ 


cession of deceased saints by praying at 
their tombs (see festivals and comme¬ 
morative days), a practice that is very 
common but with no obvious foundation 
in the Qur’an and seen by some critics as 
a form of polytheism. 

Intercession in the Qur’an 
Concerning Muslims who had “acknowl¬ 
edged their wrong-doings, mixing a good 
work with another that was evil” (see good 
deeds; evil deeds; good and evil; sin, 
major and minor), in 9:102-3 the 
Prophet is told to “pray on their behalf 
(salli ‘alayhim); truly your prayers are a 
source of security for them.” When the 
Prophet prays for other people, the verb 
in the Qur’an is salla, “to pray,” and the 
preposition is c ala, “on.” But when God is 
the actor, this same verb and preposition 
are used in the sense of “to bless.” For ex¬ 
ample, “He it is who blesses you (pi.), as do 
his angels, that he might bring you out of 
darkness into light” (q, 33:43) or, in a par¬ 
ticularly famous and important passage 
that lies at the heart of the Muslim prac¬ 
tice of blessing the Prophet at every men¬ 
tion of his name and in their daily devo¬ 
tions, “God and his angels bless the 
Prophet; you who believe, bless him and 
give him the greeting of peace” (j) 33:56). 
One may infer from the qur’anic verse 
instructing Muhammad not to pray for 
“hypocrites” (see hypocrites and hy¬ 
pocrisy) who had died (q, 9:84) that the 
practice of praying for the dead at their 
funerals (see death and the dead) was 
already in place in the time of the Prophet, 
which is also indicated by hadlth. The an¬ 
gels also seek forgiveness (q.v.) for (yastagh- 
firuna li-) those who believe Q 40:7) and for 
all those on the earth Q 42:5). The Qur’an 
alludes to Muhammad offering to pray for 
the forgiveness of the hypocrites, who re¬ 
buff his offer; the Qur’an says that no mat¬ 
ter how much Muhammad prayed for their 
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forgiveness, they would never be forgiven 
(Q. 63:5, 6; 9:80). The Qur’an emphasizes 
that each person is responsible for his or 
her own self, and that Muhammad is not 
responsible for the response of people to 
his message (q, 39:41). 

Much more problematic is the notion of 
intercession (shafa'a) on the day of resur¬ 
rection. The Qur’an repeatedly warns the 
Meccans that they will find no helper (e.g. 

Q. 9:74, wa-ma lahum Ji l-ard min waliyyin 
wa-la nasirin) and none to hide them from 
God’s wrath on the day of resurrection. 
The denial of help at the time of judg¬ 
ment appears to refer to the uselessness 
of the intercession of kin relations, pa¬ 
trons, wealth or idols at that time (see 

PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 
CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE; KINSHIP). The 
entire emphasis in the qur’anic account of 
the day of resurrection is on the over¬ 
whelming power of God, king of the day 
of judgment, and the lack of recourse at 
that time for those who did not heed the 
warning of the prophets in this life (see 

WARNER; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 

“Then will the weak say to those who were 
arrogant (see arrogance), ‘We followed 
you, can you help us against the wrath of 
God?’ They will reply, ‘If God had guided 
us, we would have guided you. It makes no 
difference whether we rage or bear pa¬ 
tiently, there is no way for us to escape’” 

(q, 14:21). “Then guard yourselves against a 
day when one soul shall not avail another, 
nor shall intercession (shafa’a) be accepted 
for it, nor shall compensation be taken 
from it, nor shall they be helped” (q_ 2:48; 
cf. 2:123). Yet this apparently categorical 
denial of intercession appears to be miti¬ 
gated in other verses: “How many angels 
are in the heavens whose intercession will 
avail nothing except after God permits it to 
whomever he wishes and pleases?” 

(Q. 53 : 26). “On that day intercession will 
not benefit anyone except those for whom 


the Merciful has granted it” (q, 20:109; cf. 
34:23); “Who is there who can intercede 
(yashfa’u) in his presence except by his per¬ 
mission?” (<2 2:255); “None shall have the 
power of intercession but the one who 
has taken an oath (i ahd[ see oaths and 
promises; covenant) with the merciful” 

(q, 19:87). These verses have been taken by 
Muslims to indicate that the prophet 
Muhammad will have the right to inter¬ 
cede for his people on the day of judgment 
(for further discussion on the intercession 
of Muhammad, see Stieglecker, Die 
Glaubenslehren, 678-83). 

Faith in Muhammad’s intercession is also 
based on q 17:79, “You [Muhammad] pray 
in the small hours of the morning (tahaj- 
jada) an additional prayer (nafila); perhaps 
your lord (q.v.) will raise you to a praise¬ 
worthy station (maqdm mahmud).” A hadlth 
(Muslim, Sahih [trans. Siddiqi], 125, no. 

371) identifies this praiseworthy (or exalted) 
station as one which allowed the Prophet 
to bring out of hell all whom he wished. 

Muslim belief concerning intercession on the day 

of judgment 

Al-Ghazall (450-505/1058-1111) wrote in 
Ihya’ c ulum al-drn, “Revival of the religious 
sciences,” (iv, 653) that God will accept the 
intercession of the prophets and the truth¬ 
ful (al-siddiqun), indeed even of the learned 
’ulama’ and the righteous (al-salihun). Every¬ 
one who has favor with God will be al¬ 
lowed to intercede for relatives, friends and 
acquaintances. The qur’anic passage he 
solicits to justify this belief is Q, 93:3-5, 
where the prophet Muhammad is ad¬ 
dressed: “Your lord has not forsaken you, 
nor is he displeased. Indeed, the hereafter 
will be better for you than the present. 

Your lord will give to you and you will be 
well-pleased.” The pleasing gift of God to 
Muhammad, according to al-Ghazall, is 
the gift of intercession for his people. In 
one hadlth (Muslim, Sahih., 135), the 
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Prophet raises his hands and weeps, saying, 
“My people (ummati), my people!” God 
tells Gabriel (q.v.) to inform him: “We will 
satisfy you concerning your people, and 
will not grieve you.” 

Sunni Muslims came to believe that even 
Muslims who had committed very grave 
sins would enter paradise by virtue of the 
Prophet’s intercession as long as they had 
an ounce of faith. “On that day,” says 
Muhammad in another hadith, “I will be 
the imam (q.v.) of the prophets and their 
preacher and the one who intercedes (sahib 
al-shqfa c a) .” This intercession, however, oc¬ 
curs after sinners have been punished for 
their sins in hellfire (see hell; fire); the 
Prophet engages in continuous intercession 
until the last soul is brought into paradise 
(q.v.). The people will frantically seek the 
intercession of Adam (q.v.), Abraham 
(q.v.), Moses (q.v.) and Jesus (q.v.), each of 
whom will decline, but Muhammad will 
finally be the intercessor for all people 
(Muslim, Sahih, 120-32). 

The teaching of the Qur’an in some 39 
verses (e.g. Q 2:162) is that punishment in 
hellfire is eternal. Although the people of 
hell plead with those in paradise to help 
them, they cannot because there is a veil 
(q.v.) between them (q 7:46; see also bar- 
zakh), and there is no indication that any¬ 
one may cross from one to the other. Mus¬ 
lim belief, however, considerably modified 
this belief: just as there are seven layers in 
the heavens, so are there seven layers of 
hell (a belief suggested by the various 
names given to hellfire in the Qur’an), and 
only unbelievers would be consigned to the 
lowest layers or suffer eternally. Sinning 
believers will be in the upper layers, from 
which they will be rescued by Muham¬ 
mad’s intercession. Muhammad will be 
“leader of humanity on the day of resur¬ 
rection” (Muslim, Sahih, 132, no. 379), the 
one honored with opening the gate of par¬ 
adise (ibid., 132-3). He is the first to inter¬ 


cede, and among all the prophets he has 
the largest following in paradise (ibid., 
133-5). Muhammad is quoted as saying, 
“There is for every aposde a prayer which 
is granted, but every prophet showed haste 
in his prayer. I, however, have reserved my 
prayer [to be] for intercession for my peo¬ 
ple on the day of resurrection and it will 
be granted, God willing, for every one of 
them who dies without associating any¬ 
thing with God” (ibid., 134, no. 389). His 
prayer somewhat mitigates even the pun¬ 
ishment of his unconverted uncle, Abu 
Talib, allowing him into the upper layers 
of hellfire (ibid., 138-9). 

On the other hand, the Kharijites (see 
kharijIs) and others who believe that no 
one has the ability to intercede with God 
cite Q 11:108 as an argument against the 
concept of intercession (see Gilliot, Le 
commentaire coranique, 194-9; see free¬ 
dom AND PREDESTINATION). 

The intercession of the saints 
All over the world Muslims visit the tombs 
of saints, seeking the blessing of their pres¬ 
ence. They also seek their help in earthly 
matters. If a woman cannot conceive, if 
her child is ill, if a student wishes to suc¬ 
ceed in his or her exams or for any number 
of reasons, people resort to saints, the 
“friends” of God, whether living or dead. 
Saints intercede before God and are chan¬ 
nels of blessing (q.v.; baraka). Egyptian 
Muslims believe that the Prophet’s grand¬ 
son and granddaughter, al-Husayn and 
Sayyida Zaynab, and al-Shafi‘1 (150-204/ 
767-819), eponym of one of the four 
schools of Sunni jurisprudence (see law 
and the qur’an), preside over a heavenly 
court that decides the outcome of earthly 
events. People visit their shrines in Cairo 
(which are assumed to be their tombs) and 
seek their intercession. They even write let¬ 
ters to al-Shafi'l seeking redress for injus¬ 
tices (‘Uways, Min malamih). Many modern 
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Muslim reformers believe that such prayers 
at the tombs of saints are prohibited and 
smack of polytheism, that the dead saint is 
not present or able to hear petitions or in¬ 
tercede with God. Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/ 
1328) is well-known for his campaigns 
against such aspects of popular religion, 
but such attacks became far more promi¬ 
nent in the twentieth century. 

One contemporary Sufi shaykh of Egypt, 
Muhammad Zaki Ibrahim (b. ca. 1905), 
has written extensively to defend the prac¬ 
tice of seeking the intercession of saints. 

He interprets the “way to God” men¬ 
tioned in q 5:35, “Fear God and seek a way 
(wasila) to him,” as the intercession of 
godly people, both living and dead. He 
says that Muslims do not pray to the saints, 
as critics allege, but seek a way to God by 
means of their eternal essence (ma’na.) of 
faith, sincerity, love and purity. He quotes a 
hadlth from the collection of al-Tirmidhl 
(d. ca. 270/883-4) in which the Prophet in¬ 
structs a blind man to pray, “Muhammad, 

I ask your intercession (astashfi'u bika) with 
my lord to return my sight.” Since Mu¬ 
hammad would be absent when the man 
was to utter this prayer, it is Muhammad’s 
eternal essence, not his temporal person, 
that is addressed in prayer. After Muham¬ 
mad’s death, people prayed for rain both in 
the name of Muhammad’s uncle al-'Abbas 
and at the tomb of the Prophet. The ma¬ 
jority of Muslims, the shaykh argues, even 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), the inspira¬ 
tion for the legal school of Ibn Taymiyya 
and the Wahhabis, major critics of saint 
veneration, approved of seeking a way to 
God through the righteous dead. Muham¬ 
mad Zaki makes a distinction between 
wasila and mediation (wisata), “which no 
Muslim believes is necessary.” “When a 
person out of ignorance or error or habit 
or tradition says, ‘Sldl so-and-so,’ he really 
means, ‘Lord of Sldl so-and-so.’ He errs 


only in his expression, not in his faith. To 
call this idolatry is ignorance and means 
unjustly removing the majority of Muslims 
from the pale of Islam.” Seeking the inter¬ 
cession of a righteous person does not im¬ 
ply worship of the intercessor. The interac¬ 
tion of the spirits of the dead with the 
living is underlined by hadlths concerning 
Muhammad’s meeting with the spirits of 
the former prophets during his ascension 
(q.v.) into heaven, and by his addressing the 
dead polytheists who were killed at the bat¬ 
tle of Badr (q.v.). That dead Muslims are 
also alive and that the dead benefit from 
the deeds of the living are indicated by the 
Qur’an itself (q 3:170; 59:10). Furthermore, 
the blessedness of praying in shrines, espe¬ 
cially during their anniversary celebra¬ 
tions, may be defended by reference to the 
many hadlths that indicate the particular 
blessedness of praying at certain places 
and times (Ibrahim, Qadaya l-waslla, 5-20). 

Ibn Taymiyya and the Wahhabis prohib¬ 
ited erecting edifices over graves, on the 
basis of hadlths forbidding plastering 
tombs, sitting on them or building over 
them (Muslim, SahTh, 459). But, argues 
shaykh Muhammad Zaki, for seven centu¬ 
ries before Ibn Taymiyya there was a con¬ 
sensus among the Muslims concerning its 
permissibility. Earlier prohibitions neces¬ 
sary to bring an end to idolatry (see 
idolatry and idolaters) were later over¬ 
turned by the Prophet himself. A dome, he 
says, is nothing but a strong roof. The 
Prophet and the first two caliphs were bur¬ 
ied in ‘A’isha’s (see ‘a’isha bint abi bakr) 
house, which had a roof. Many domes have 
been built over the Prophet’s tomb, and no 
one objected. Objections to praying at 
tombs may be countered by pointing out 
that the Prophet’s tomb is right next to the 
mosque, and according to Islamic tradition 
Ishmael (q.v.; Isma'll) and other people 
were buried beneath the walls of the 
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Ka'ba (q.v.). If burial next to a place of 
prayer were forbidden, the Prophet would 
not have said that prayer in that place was 
better than any other. Furthermore, ‘A’isha 
lived and prayed in the room in which the 
Prophet, Abu Bakr, and 'Umar were 
buried. Mosques, he concludes, have been 
built near graves to grant the dead the 
benefit of the baraka of the Qur'an recita¬ 
tion (see RECITATION OF THE QUR’an), 
prayer (q.v.) and dhikr (invocation) taking 
place there, and so the virtuous dead may 
be a good example to the living (Ibrahim, 
Qaddyd l-wasila, 34-45). 

On the efficacy of praying at saints’ 
tombs, shaykh Muhammad Zakl provides 
the example of famous Muslims. Al-Shafi‘l 
allegedly prayed regularly at the tomb of 
Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767), and his requests 
were answered. The help (madad) of the 
dead is stronger than that of the living. 
God’s favor (karama, a word also used for a 
saint’s miracle) does not end with the 
saint’s death (Ibrahim, Qaddyd l-wasila, 47). 

The contemporary relevance of the no¬ 
tion of intercession (shaja’a) is captured by 
Qindil Umm Hashim, a novelette by Yahya 
Haqql published in Egypt in 1944. It por¬ 
trays a young man whose family venerates 
the Prophet’s granddaughter, Sayyida 
Zaynab, the oil of whose lamp is reputed 
to heal eye diseases. After studying oph¬ 
thalmology in England, the young doctor 
has little patience with his family’s supers¬ 
titions, and tries to heal his blind cousin 
with modern techniques, only to find that 
it will work solely in conjunction with oil 
from the saint’s lamp. This story beauti¬ 
fully portrays popular faith in the power of 
the intercession of saints and the need for 
modern science to find a connection with 
the sense of authenticity that is rooted in 
this faith. 

Valerie J. Hoffman 
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Interest see economics; trade and 
commerce; usury 

Intermediary see intercession 

Interpolation see chronology and 
the qur’an 

Intoxicants 

Substances, generally containing alcohol, 
the consumption of which causes a state of 
inebriation. Although Islamic law includes 
opiates, narcotics and other drugs under 
the category of “intoxicants,” the qur’anic 
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terminology is limited to terms for strong 
drink: sakar (q 16:67; sukdra, “drunken,” 
in q 22:2; 4:43); rahTq (the wine of the righ¬ 
teous in paradise, Q 83:25; but the Qur’an 
emphasizes that the contents of the cups of 
paradise will not result in headaches or 
madness [layunzifuna, 0,56:19; cf. 37:47]); 
and the most often attestated term, al- 
khamr (lit. “wine”), mentioned six times in 
various contexts. Islamic jurisprudence or¬ 
dinarily considers the qur’anic usage of 
this term — particularly in 0 2:219 and 
5:90-1 — to refer to intoxicants in general, 
and not solely to wine. Through the inter¬ 
pretative method of analogy (qiyas), the 
word al-khamr is taken to mean every intox¬ 
icant (al-muskir). One of the reasons why 
the word al-khamr is used as the qur’anic 
terminus technicus for all intoxicants lies in 
the Qur’an’s proximity to the Semitic and, 
more generally, the Mediterranean cultural 
region where wine (al-khamr) was both the 
main intoxicant and an important element 
of Christian liturgy (see Christians and 
Christianity). This can be seen in the tex¬ 
tual evidence of the Qur’an itself, e.g. in 
Q. 12 “Joseph” (Surat Yusuf), where it is 
stated that one of the two prisoners to re¬ 
main alive would pour out wine for his lord 
to drink (q 12:41; see Joseph). The context 
of this verse indicates that “wine” may be 
understood, in a cross-cultural interpreta¬ 
tion, as the Dionysian symbol of life, for 
the prisoner had just dreamt that he had 
distilled wine from grapes (q 12:36), the 
meaning of his dream being that he would 
survive (see dreams and sleep). Both sym¬ 
bolic and literal interpretation has been of¬ 
fered for qur’anic imagery such as “and 
rivers of wine delicious to the drinkers” in 
paradise (q.v.; al-janna; see also garden), 
mentioned in £47:15. The Qur’an speaks 
about the act of drinking wine and other 
drinks from goblets (see cups and vessels) 
in paradise within an elaborated context of 


material culture. Divans, seats, goblets 
filled to the brink, “wherefrom they get no 
aching of the head nor any madness” 

(q 56:19), bodies decorated with jewelry, 
the conversations of the inhabitants of 
paradise: all this describes a qur’anic ideal 
of beauty (q.v.) and perfected existence 
(see also material culture and the 
qur’an; furniture and furnishings; 
instruments). 

Yet, while Muslim mystics (see sufism 
and the qur’an) sang songs glorifying 
the divine wine that does not intoxicate, 
Islamic theologians and jurists (see theo¬ 
logy AND THE qur’an; LAW AND THE 
qur’an) condemned, just as fervently, the 
earthly wine that does. For example, al- 
Zamakhsharl (d. 538/1144; Kashhaf, i, 261), 
in his identification of fermentation as that 
which leads to the transformation of a liq¬ 
uid into an intoxicating substance, extends 
the qur’anic prohibition of khamr to in¬ 
clude “all drinks that have an intoxicating 
effect” (“... wa-’inda akthar al-fuqaha’ huwa 
haram ka-l-khamr wa-kadhalika hull ma askara 
min hull sharab”). Two passages are funda¬ 
mental for the qur’anic prohibition of in¬ 
toxicants (al-khamr): Q 2:219 says: “They 
question you about strong drink and games 
of chance (see gambling). Say: in both is 
great sin, and some utility for men; but the 
sin of them is greater than their useful¬ 
ness...” and Q 5:90-1, “O you who believe! 
Strong drink and games of chance and 
idols (see idols and images) and divining 
arrows (see divination; foretelling) 
are only an infamy of Satan’s (see devil) 
handwork. Leave it aside in order that you 
may succeed. Satan seeks only to cast 
among you enmity and hatred by means of 
strong drink and games of chance, and 
turn you from remembrance of God and 
from [his] worship. Will you then have 

Islamic jurisprudence generally under- 
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stands the qur’anic ban of intoxicants to 
have developed in stages. Commentators 
of the Qur’an regularly claim (cf. e.g. 
Zamakhshan, Kashshaf i, 260; Sabunr, 
Tafsir, i, 270) that between the revelation 
of 2:219 and Q, 5:90-1, Q 4:43, which for¬ 
bids performing prayer (q.v.) in a drunken 
state, was pronounced (see occasions of 
revelation; chronology and the 
qur’an). This verse reads as follows: 

“O you who believe! Do not draw near to 
prayer when you are drunken (sukara), till 
you know that which you utter...” There¬ 
fore, Q 5:90-1 is considered to be the con¬ 
clusive and final ban of intoxicants by the 
Qur’an. 

The etymology of the word al-khamr elu¬ 
cidates the precise nature of intoxicants. 
The linguist al-Zajjaj (d. 311/923; Than al- 
Arab, s.v. kh-m-r) defines al-khamr as that 
which covers the mind (ma satara ‘ala l-‘aql). 
Al-Zajjaj also adds that the cognate khimar 
means “the veil of woman,” because it is 
something that covers a woman’s head. 

The modern scholar Muhammad ‘All al- 
Sabunl repeats this definition of khamr 
(li-annaha tastur al-‘aql). The concept of 
“covering the mind” is understood meta¬ 
phorically as the distortion of reason. 
Islamic legislation and jurisprudence takes 
this fact as fundamental in banning intoxi¬ 
cants, drugs and all that intoxicates the 
body or mind. In the books of Islamic tra¬ 
dition, alcohol is called “the mother of all 
evils” (umm al-khaba’ith). Islamic law, pursu¬ 
ant to the relevant qur’anic verses and to 
various hadith (e.g. al-khamr ma khamara al- 
'aql ), strictiy bans every association with al¬ 
cohol, drugs and intoxicants in general, 
such as trafficking, producing, using as 
medicine, deriving profit, etc. 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
mystical commentaries of the Qur’an, 
which state that the drunkenness caused by 
khamr is but one sort of drunkenness (sukr). 


These commentaries (e.g. al-Burusawr, 
Tafsir, i, 341) point to the non-material 
forms of intoxication that can inflame 
the heart and soul {sukr al-qulub wa-l-arwdh, 
see heart). 

Enes Karic 
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Invitation 

The exhortation to heed the qur’anic mes¬ 
sage. The Qur’an issues its basic invitation 
(da’wa) to all people: worship (q.v.) and 
serve the sovereign and unique God alone 
(q, 21:25) and practice true religion (q 7:29; 
9:33; see islam; religion). Invitations 
come through messengers (see messenger) 
and prophets (see prophets and prophet- 
hood) to their peoples. Muhammad is 
called to “invite to the way (see path or 
way) of the lord with wisdom and beauti¬ 
ful preaching...” (q 16:125; also 22:67; 
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2373! 28:87). Other messengers and 
prophets issuing invitations include Noah 
(q.v.; Nuh; £71:1-26; 7:59-64), Abraham 
(q.v.; Ibrahim; £26:69-82; 37:83-98), 

Moses (q.v.; Musa; £7:103-29; 10:84-6), 
whose call is elaborately narrated 
(£20:9-44; 79:15-9), Elijah (q.v.; Ilyas; 
&37 :l 23-32), Salih (q.v.; £ 7:73-9; 11:61-8), 
Hud (q.v.; £7:65-72; 11:50-60; 46:21-6), 
Shu'ayb (q.v.; £ 7:85-93; 11:84-95; 29:36-7) 
and Jesus (q.v.; ‘Isa; £3:49-57; 61:6). Solo¬ 
mon (q.v.; Sulayman) invites “a woman 
ruling over” Saba ! (Bilqis [q.v.], the Queen 
of Sheba [q.v.]) to submit to true religion 
(£ 27:22-44). 

The invitations of prophets and messen¬ 
gers call people out of darkness (q.v.) into 
the light (q.v.); rescue them from evil (see 
GOOD AND evil), sins (see sin, major and 
minor), and pain; stress that thankfulness 
(see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE) and 
obedience (q.v.) are necessary for increase 
in blessing (q.v.); and warn them that dis¬ 
obeying God requires punishment (Jabjub, 
Da'wa, 91-3; see disobedience; reward 
and punishment; chastisement and pun¬ 
ishment; punishment stories). Noah’s 
largely unsuccessful inviting (£ 71:1-20) of 
his people, extending over more than nine 
hundred years (£ 29:14-5), can serve as an 
example. He begins by awakening fear 
(tarhib): “O people, I am your clear War¬ 
ner” (q.v.; £71:2). Then he commands 
them to the sole worship of God, to rever¬ 
ent fear (q.v.) of God, and to obedience to 
himself as God’s prophet (£71:3). Awaken¬ 
ing their desire (targhib), he promises for¬ 
giveness (q.v.) of their sins and postpone¬ 
ment of life’s end (£ 71:4). After stirring up 
fear (tarhib) again and assuring them that 
judgment (q.v.) cannot be delayed (£ 71:4), 
he urges them to ask the lord for forgive¬ 
ness (£ 71:10) with an appeal rooted in 
God’s nature: “He is oft-forgiving; he 
will send rain to you in abundance...” 

(£ 71:10-1). Finally, he appeals to the good¬ 


ness of God’s creation (q.v.; £71:13-20; cf. 
Jabjub, Da‘wa, 296-8; see cosmology). 

The Qur’an also offers invitations not is¬ 
sued by prophets and messengers. An un¬ 
identified man from the outer reaches of 
the city invites his people to follow those 
who are sent to them (£ 36:20). God invites 
all to the house of peace (£ 10:25; see 
house, domestic and divine) and to the 
garden (q.v.) of bliss and forgiveness 
(£ 2:221). The seductive invitations of 
Satan (£ 31:21; 35:6; see devil), Pharaoh 
(q.v.) and his troops (£ 28:41) and other 
unbelievers (£ 2:221; 40:41-4) compete 
with divine invitations (see belief and 
unbelief; enemies). 

Many invitations relate to the final judg¬ 
ment, the day of summoning ( yawm al- 
tanadi, £ 40:32; see last judgment; 
apocalypse). God summons some to total 
destruction (£ 56:41-56), some to eternal 
bliss (£ 17:71) and all to his praise (q.v.; 

£ 17:52; See REWARD AND PUNISHMENT), 

The caller calls (yunadi Tmunadi) and the 
dead come forth (£ 50:41-2; cf. £ 30:25; see 
death and the dead). Unbelievers (see 
belief and unbelief) are drawn to the in- 
viter (al-dal) irresistibly (£54:6-8). God will 
summon (yunadi) idolaters to produce their 
deities (£ 28:62-5, 74) and the idolaters will 
call, but their deities will not speak up for 
them (£ 28:64; see idols and images; 

IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; INTERCESSION). 
Every nation (umma) will be called to ap¬ 
pear before its book (q.v.; £ 45:28). Satan 
will refuse to take the blame for those who 
are judged deserving of painful torment 
(£ 14:22). 

A.H. Mathias Zahniser 
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Iram 

The name of a place or possibly a tribe. It 
is connected with the people of ‘Ad (q.v.) 
and thus, by extension, with the story of 
the prophet Hud (q.v.). Iram is in fact 
mentioned only once in the Qur’an, in 
Q 89:6-7: “Do you not see how your lord 
dealt with Ad, [and with] Iram of the 
columns” (a-lam tara kayfafa’ala rabbuka 
bi-Adin Irama dhati l- c imadi). Some clas¬ 
sical exegetes (see exegesis of the Qur¬ 
’an: classical and medieval) interpret 
Iram as being in apposition to — and 
thus synonymous with — the people of 
‘Ad. For them, Iram designates an ancient 
tribe, and a subdivision of ‘Ad (argued 
most forcefully by Ibn Khaldun; cf. Ibn 
Khaldun-Rosenthal, i, 25-8). Furthermore, 
for some, Iram was the progenitor of the 
“Nabateans,” that is, Aramaeans (e.g. 
Taban, Ta’rikh, i, 220). The epithet “of 
the columns” (dhati l-‘imadi) is in this case 
understood as a tribal epithet “of the tent- 
poles” or, more recendy, “people of trust” 
(Ahmed Ali, al-Qur’an). 

The vast majority of the exegetes, how¬ 
ever, understand Iram “of the columns” to 
be a place: the capital city of the land of 
the Adites, destroyed by God’s wrath (see 
punishment stories). The most com¬ 
monly supposed location of this city is in 
Yemen. According to this version, an 
Adite king named Shaddad built a city in 
the desert near Aden to rival paradise (q.v.): 
the description of Iram’s opulence varies 
greatly, but it is always detailed. Before 
Shaddad and his people could relocate to 
his new city, however, God destroyed him 
and his people for their pride (q.v.; see also 
arrogance), along with the city of Iram. 
This Yemen-based narrative generated its 
share of adventure-stories, such as the 
often-retold tale of Ibn Qilaba, a wander¬ 
ing shepherd who is said to have discov¬ 
ered the lost ruins of Iram during the reign 


of the Umayyad caliph Mu'awiya (d. 60/ 
680) or that of the discovery by two intre¬ 
pid explorers of Shaddad’s tomb carved 
into a mountain overlooking the sea. Oth¬ 
ers (such as al-Raba‘i, Fada’il, 20) prefer to 
identify Iram with pre-Islamic Damascus, 
perhaps influenced by its association with 
the biblical Aram and, no doubt, its plen¬ 
tiful columns. Still others (such as al- 
Zamakhsharl, Asas) identify Iram with Al¬ 
exandria. The strength of the tradition of 
identifying Iram with a place rather than a 
people is attested by its inclusion in the 
main Arabic geographical dictionaries: 

Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakn, Yaqut al-Hamawi 
and Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyan (see 
geography; history and the qur’an). 

Paul M. Cobb 
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Iraq 

A region extending over the southern lands 
of Mesopotamia including the fertile lands 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
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rivers. Although the word Iraq does not 
occur in the Qur’an (see geography), a 
number of prophets (see prophets and 
prophethood) mentioned therein are 
believed to have come from Iraq (i.e. Abra¬ 
ham, q.v.), leading some recent Western 
scholarship to posit Iraq as the cradle of 
the Qur’an (see Wansbrough, qs, 49-50; 
and id., Sectarian milieu for a more fully de¬ 
veloped version of the theory; see also 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
In post-qur’anic times, the region played a 
central role in the shaping of religious doc¬ 
trines that profoundly influenced the differ¬ 
ent exegetical tendencies. 

The Muslim conquest of Iraq began 
during the caliphate of 'Umar (r. 13-23/ 
634-44) and ended with the defeat of the 
Sassanians in al-Qadisiyya in 16/637 and 
Nihawand in 21/642. The garrison camps 
of Basra and Kufa were established soon 
thereafter. Muslim Iraq was then ruled 
from these two cities which rapidly evolved 
into major towns becoming the cultural 
and administrative centers of Iraq. 

At a very early date, Iraq became the 
scene of violent clashes among the various 
politico-religious parties. During the ca¬ 
liphate of Mu'awiya (41-60/661-80), it was 
the center of opposition from the ShlTs 
(see shi'ism AND THE qur’an) and the 
Kharijls (q.v.). The Umayyad dynasty 
gave Syria pre-eminence over Iraq. The 
‘Abbasids replaced the Umayyads in 132/ 
750 and established their new capital, 
Baghdad, in Iraq, thus acknowledging 
Iraq’s political, economic and social impor¬ 
tance. This new era ushered in a period of 
economic development and cultural and 
artistic efflorescence. Iraq became a major 
center for the elaboration of the religious 
sciences (see traditional disciplines of 
qur’anic study), including philology (see 
ARABIC LANGUAGE; FOREIGN VOCABU¬ 
LARY; language of the qur’an), gram¬ 
mar (see GRAMMAR AND THE Qur’an), 


qur’anic exegesis (see exegesis of the 
qur’an, classical and medieval), hadith 
(see hadith and the qur’an) and law (see 
law and the qur’an). A vast number of 
poets, historians, men of letters as well as 
scholars whose outstanding achievements 
included the fields of philosophy, medi¬ 
cine, mathematics and astronomy are asso¬ 
ciated with Baghdad, Basra and Kufa (see 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE QUr’An; MEDICINE 
and the qur’an; science and the 
qur’an). The coming of the 'Abbasids did 
not bring religious unity to Iraq. ‘Alid re¬ 
volts and civil war between al-Amln and 
al-Ma’mun (194-8/810-3) brought severe 
disturbances to the region. Iraq also be¬ 
came the main center of the Mu'tazila 
movement (see mutazilis). The ensuing 
inquisition (q.v.) attempting to impose the 
pro-Mu'tazili doctrine of the createdness 
of the Qur’an (q.v.) added to the already 
existing tensions. 

Al-Mu‘tasim (r. 218-27/833-42) intro¬ 
duced into the capital large numbers of 
Turkish slaves and in 223/836 this caliph 
(q.v.) established a new capital up the 
Tigris at Samarra’. The decay of central 
authority continued, exacerbated by the 
revolt of the Zanj (225-70/869-83) and by 
the repeated raids of the Qarmatls. The 
break-up of the caliphate led to the emer¬ 
gence of a large number of successor 
states. A new era in which Iraq was con¬ 
trolled by the Shi'i Buwayhid amirs was 
ushered in 334/945 and extended until 
447/1055. The fourth/tenth and fifth/ 
eleventh centuries witnessed both the 
emergence of prominent Imam! scholars 
and theologians and the promotion of 
popular Shi'ism reflected in the special 
veneration bestowed on the tombs of the 
Shi'i imams (see imam). The arrival of the 
Seljuqs in 447/1055 established an essen¬ 
tially Sunni regime. They encouraged the 
study of Islamic law and theology and for¬ 
malized the institution of the madrasa, the 
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Islamic institution of higher learning. In 
658/1258 the Mongol Hulagu invaded 
Iraq, sacked Baghdad and put to death 
the last ‘Abbasid caliph. The period ex¬ 
tending until the Ottoman conquest wit¬ 
nessed the political and economic decline 
of the province. 

Nadia Maria El-Cheikh 
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Isaac 

One of the sons of Abraham (q.v.). Isaac 
(Ishaq), specifically named a prophet 
( 0 , 19:49; 37 ai 2 ; See PROPHETS AND 
prophethood), is mentioned by name 
seventeen times in sixteen qur’anic verses. 
In half of these, he is included in what ap¬ 
pears to be a litany of remembrances of 
ancient prophets. Such remembrances are 
a common qur’anic motif in which the 
prophethood and message of Muhammad 
are set within a context of ancient and 
familiar prophets and divine messages, 
usually but not always paralleling the scrip¬ 
tural traditions of Judaism and Christianity 
(see scripture and the Qur’an). The 
most common format in which Isaac ap¬ 
pears in this litany of the prophets is 
“Abraham, Ishmael (q.v.), Isaac, Jacob 
(q.v.) and the tribes,” often followed by ad¬ 


ditional prophets and personalities known 
from the Bible (q 2:136, 140; 3:84; 4:163). In 
other references to the Abraham clan, the 
order is Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. In 
these references, Ishmael is either men¬ 
tioned a few verses later in association 
with other familiar prophetic personages 
unrelated to Abraham (q 6:84-6; 38:45-8), 
or is excluded entirely (cf. q 12:6; 19:49; 
29:27). 

In these formulaic lists, Isaac, like the 
other ancient personages mentioned, is a 
true prophet who has received God’s com¬ 
munication (ma unzila [‘alayhi], q 2:136; 
3:84), inspiration/revelation ( wahy ; cf. 
q 4:163; see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) 
or guidance (hady, cf. q 6:84). The prophets 
of the Abraham family are exceptional in¬ 
dividuals, true believers who are neither 
Jews nor Christians (q 2:140) but rather an¬ 
cient and pre-Islamic muslimun or “those 
who submit [entirely] to the divine will” 

(q 2:133; see hanif). In fact, the polemical 
argument of q 2:130-41 (see especially 134, 
141) suggests that the descendants of these 
Abrahamic prophets have passed away, but 
their example may still be emulated by 
those who would believe and submit to 
God’s will by following the divine message 
communicated through Muhammad, the 
last of the great prophets. Blessed by God 
(q 37:113), Isaac is a result of the divine 
promise to Abraham and his unnamed 
wife who laughed when given the good 
news of his impending birth (q 11:71; cf. 
15:53; 51:28; Got 17:15-21). When Abraham 
settled some of his progeny in a barren 
valley near God’s sacred house (see house, 
domestic and divine), presumably in 
Mecca (q.v.), he prays that they will ob¬ 
serve the proper ritual prayers (see 
prayer) and prosper, and he thanks God 
for giving him Ishmael and Isaac in his 
old age (q 14:37-9). Isaac, along with 
Abraham’s other progeny, is given to Abra¬ 
ham for his piety (q.v.) and unswerving 
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obedience to monotheism (c> 6:84; 19:49; 
21:72; 29:27; and perhaps 37:112). 

The character of Isaac is not developed 
in the Qur’an and he remains a minor fig¬ 
ure throughout, appearing almost entirely 
in formulaic lists or idiomatic expressions 
in relation to his father Abraham. This is 
not exceptional, for most ancient prophets 
in the Qur’an are referred to as if the audi¬ 
ence were already familiar with them and 
their stories. Little narrative development 
(see narratives) is provided, which is the 
case with Isaac. 

The most controversial reference to Isaac 
is in association with the narrative of 
Abraham’s “intended sacrifice” (al-dhabih) 
in £> 37:99-113, in which Isaac is specifically 
mentioned but not strictiy within the nar¬ 
rative. As a result, the qur’anic exegetes ar¬ 
gued over whether Isaac or Ishmael was 
the intended victim. At stake in this contro¬ 
versy was the merit understood to have ac¬ 
crued to the progeny of whichever son was 
willing to submit entirely to God’s will 
through self-immolation. Such an act was 
seen as the epitome of submission [isldm, 
cf. £> 37:103). The genealogical association 
of Jews and spiritual association of Chris¬ 
tians with Isaac, in contrast to the common 
association of Arab Muslims with Ishmael, 
was therefore at issue. Most early Muslim 
exegetes understood Isaac to have been the 
son to whom the narrative referred. Since 
the early tenth century, however, most 
Muslims have thought that Ishmael was 
Abraham’s intended sacrifice. 

Reuven Firestone 
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Isaiah 

Son of Amos and a prophet who was sent 
to Israel. Isaiah (in Arabic, Sha'ya or 
Asha'ya’) is not mentioned by name in the 
Qur’an, although exegetical works (e.g. 
Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 22-3; Mawardl, Nukat, iii, 
229) mention him in connection with 
£) 17:4, “We decreed for the Children of Is¬ 
rael (q.v.) in the book (q.v.): ‘You shall do 
corruption (q.v.) in the earth twice, and you 
shall ascend exceeding high.’” Isaiah is 
well known in the “stories of the prophets” 
literature (qisas al-anbiya .) see prophets 
and prophethood), especially for his pre¬ 
dictions of the coming of Jesus (q.v.) and 
Muhammad, but his life story was also 
seen as an illustration of how the acts of 
“corruption (q.v.)” mentioned in £) 17:4 de¬ 
manded the coming of the prophet. 

As told in Muslim literature, the life story 
of Isaiah encompasses three periods of 
prophecy. The account provided by al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923) is typical. In the first 
period, Isaiah was recognized as a prophet 
during the reign of Zedekiah (or Hezekiah, 
as in the Bible) and he prophesied the 
king’s death. The second period of his 
prophecy occurred in the time of the siege 
of Jerusalem by Sennacherib (Sanharlb). 
After Isaiah announced that, because of 
God’s hearing the prayer of Zedekiah, the 
king’s death had been postponed for fifteen 
years, God destroyed all of the enemy 
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forces except Sennacherib and five scribes. 
After parading the commander around 
Jerusalem for sixty-six days, Zedekiah fol¬ 
lowed the command of God and allowed 
Sennacherib to return to Babylon (q.v.). So, 
the events became a “warning and admo¬ 
nition” of the strength of God. In the third 
period of Isaiah’s prophecy, the people 
were leaving the ways of God in the wake 
of the death of the king and Isaiah warned 
them of their coming doom. This led to his 
martyrdom at the hands of his fellow Isra¬ 
elites. Isaiah fled when threatened and 
took refuge inside a tree. Satan, however, 
showed his enemies the fringes of his 
clothes and they cut down the tree, killing 
him in the process (see Gaster and Heller, 
Der Prophet; Ginzberg, The legends). 

Isaiah’s role in prophesying the coming 
of Muhammad and Islam is an important 
element within his story. Al-Tabari, for 
example, states plainly, “It was Isaiah 
who announced the advent of Jesus and 
Muhammad” ( Ta’nkh, i, 638). Isaiah con¬ 
tinues to play a central role in contempo¬ 
rary polemic, as may be seen in a book 
such as Muhammad nabi al-Islam (“Muham¬ 
mad Prophet of Islam”) by Muhammad 
‘Izzat Isma'll al-Tahtawi. There, Isaiah’s 
references to the desert (Isa 21:13, 40:3), to 
a “righteous nation” that will walk through 
the gates of Jerusalem (Isa 26:2) and to a 
“victor from the east” {Isa 41:2), etc., are 
all interpreted as giving biblical support to 
the inevitable rise (because it was a part of 
God’s plan) of Islam. 

Andrew Rippin 
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Ishmael 

Pre-Islamic prophet, named in the Bible as 
the son of Abraham (q.v.) and Hagar and 
the eponymous father of the Ishmaelites 
(a confederacy of Arab tribes; see tribes 
and clans). Ishmael (Isma'll) is mentioned 
twelve times in as many verses of the Qur¬ 
’an. In most of these, he is listed among 
other prophets as part of a litany of re¬ 
membrances in which the pre-Islamic 
prophets are praised for their resolute 
steadfastness (see trust and patience) 
and obedience (q.v.) to God, often in the 
face of adversity (see trial). The subtext 
of these litanies is Muhammad’s position 
as authentic prophet (nabi) or messenger 
(q.v.; rasul) in the line of authentic proph¬ 
ets or messengers of God (see prophets 
and prophethood). Ishmael is generally 
fisted in the following formula: “Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaac (q.v.), Jacob (q.v.) and the 
tribes” (q 2:136, 140; 3:84; 4:63), and in 
q 2:133 as “Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac.” 
In some lists, however, Ishmael is missing 
from the reference to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob fe 6:84; 12:38; 19:49; 21:72; 29:27; 
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38:45) and in others he is found in associa¬ 
tion with other pre-Islamic prophets: al- 
Yasa c (Elisha?, q.v.), Jonah (q.v.) and Lot 
(q.v.; Q. 6:86); Idns (q.v.) and Dhu 1-Kifl 
(q.v.; Q, 21:85); and al-Yasa‘ and Dhu 1-Kifl 
(q 38:48). This has led certain Western 
scholars to suggest, despite some evidence 
to the contrary, that the lists in which Ish- 
mael is not associated with Abraham rep¬ 
resent earlier Meccan material that recog¬ 
nized the prophethood of Ishmael but did 
not connect him with the Abraham family. 
Accordingly, the lists in which Ishmael is 
mentioned in association with the family of 
Abraham are considered by some to repre¬ 
sent later Medinan material that had been 
more thoroughly influenced by biblical lore 
and tradition (see chronology and the 
qur’an; scripture and the qur’an). 

Little additional information can be 
gleaned from the few references to Ishmael 
outside of the lists. He is named specific¬ 
ally as a messenger and prophet in q 19:54, 
where he is also singled out as being true to 
his promise (sadiq al-wa'd). The use of this 
expression suggests that this verse may in 
fact refer to a personage other than the 
Ishmael known from the Bible. In the fol¬ 
lowing verse he is said to have ordained 
worship (q.v.) and almsgiving (q.v.) for his 

Two verses associate Ishmael and his fa¬ 
ther Abraham with the Meccan Ka‘ba 
(q.v.). Q 2:125 and 127 form part of a larger 
pericope in which Abraham, known in the 
Hebrew Bible as a founder of sacred 
shrines (cf. Gen 12:7-8; 13:3-4; 21:33), puri¬ 
fies with Ishmael the location of God’s 
great Arabian shrine, referred to in the 
Qur’an as “the house” ( al-bayt, see house, 
domestic and divine). Because Ishmael is 
associated with Abraham’s raising up its 
foundations (q 2:127) as well as its purifica¬ 
tion (q 2:125), he is clearly identified with 
this shrine — although secondarily — with 


Abraham appearing overwhelmingly as the 
central figure. A third verse, Q 14:39, seems 
to connect both Ishmael and Isaac with the 
Ka'ba in Abraham’s prayer. This verse, 
however, may have been placed in associa¬ 
tion with the prayer of Abraham found in 
Q 14:37, which does indeed refer to God’s 
house, during the redaction process (see 
collection of the qur’an) because of 
its thematic parallel (see form and struc¬ 
ture of the qur’an); 

Contrary to popular belief, Ishmael is no¬ 
where identified in the Qur’an as Abra¬ 
ham’s intended sacrificial victim ( al-dhabih, 
see Q 37:99-111; cf. Gen 22:1-18). No name is 
provided in the qur’anic narrative itself, 
while Isaac is mentioned immediately 
thereafter (q 37:112-3). Two schools of in¬ 
terpretation developed, one supportive of 
Isaac and the other of Ishmael as the in¬ 
tended sacrifice. By the early tenth cen¬ 
tury, the Ishmael school became the most 
popular. 

Reuven Firestone 
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Islam 

The infinitive of the fourth form of the 
Arabic triliteral root s-l-m meaning “to 
submit,” “to surrender,” it also designates 
the monotheistic faith (q.v.) and practice 
observed by the followers of Muhammad 
and exhorted by the Qur’an. 

Preliminary considerations 
To restrict the notion of islam to that which 
emerges for the first time within the qur- 
’anic pronouncements, it is necessary to be 
clear about the problems that this limita¬ 
tion implies. It is misleading to gather and 
analyse all the verses that contain the 
forms islam or muslimfun) in an effort to 
arrive at an “objective” definition then 
deemed adequate to convey a qur’anic 
Islam which can impose itself upon believ¬ 
ers and researchers as the ultimate and 
obligatory referent. Particularly is this so if 
that definition is used to measure and to 
judge the changes and additions intro¬ 
duced over time in diverse historical and 
socio-cultural contexts. W.C. Smith (Mean¬ 
ing and end) already lamented the insuffi¬ 
ciency of this exercise using the lens of a 
historian of religions who was interested in 
the identification of the origin and durable 
spiritual level which constitute the specific 
valence of each religion. Smith used this 
identification to distinguish the changing 
functions — positive and negative — as¬ 
signed by the social actors to that which 
they universally call their religion. About 
twenty-five years ago, a student of Smith’s 
explored, in a finely detailed study, the se¬ 
mantic shifts which the term islam has un¬ 
dergone over many centuries of exegetical 


amplification (J. Smith, Historical and seman¬ 
tic). This work complements the earlier 
investigations of Lidzbarski (Salam und 
islam), Kimstlinger (‘Islam,’ ‘muslim,’ 
‘aslama’ im Kuran), Ringgren (Islam, 

'aslama and Muslim), Robson (‘Islam’ as a 
term), Izutsu (Ethico-religious concepts in the 
Qur’an), and W.C. Smith himself (Histo¬ 
rical development). 

Using careful philological analysis it 
should be possible to follow already at the 
qur’anic stage the progressive elaboration 
of the notion of islam according to the 
chronological order of the verses in their 
original contexts (see chronology and 
the qur’an; form and structure of 
the qur’an). Yet in the absence of com¬ 
plete accord about the chronological classi¬ 
fications proposed for the suras and a for¬ 
tiori for the verses, one may not employ this 
perspective except for the rare cases where 
there are relatively reliable and coherent 
indices upon which to base such judg¬ 
ments. One knows how the collective con¬ 
current memories were construed during 
the first Islamic centuries and how this 
mythological and ideological appropriation 
informed what was to become the para¬ 
digm of the earthly history and the salva¬ 
tion history of the Muslim community 
(: umma, see community and society in 
the qur’an; history and the qur’an). 
This historical-mythical paradigm still 
operates at the beginning of the twenty- 
first century with an ideological force that 
is sustained by the modern media. The his¬ 
torian needs, therefore, to employ strate¬ 
gies of intervention in order to disentangle 
the mythical, ideological and historical 
strands in the documentation ascribed to 
the period of the emergence and forma¬ 
tion of that which continues to be univer¬ 
sally and indiscriminately termed “Islam.” 

It is not clear whether academic histori¬ 
ans see anything more than the satisfaction 
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of a scientific curiosity when they put 
themselves to the task of defining the dis¬ 
tinctive traits of islam within the strict lim¬ 
its of the qur’anic corpus (see contempo¬ 
rary CRITICAL PRACTICES AND THE 
qur’an). Against this attitude, there is that 
of traditionalist Muslim theologians who 
use the foundational text to shore up the 
doctrinal constructions necessary to rein¬ 
force the orthodoxy demanded of the be¬ 
lievers (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). 

There is, however, a third position which 
seeks to open a new space of intelligibility 
within the reality of lived religion by cir¬ 
cumventing the epistemological postula¬ 
tions implicit in the two preceding ap¬ 
proaches. In the case of Islam, as in 
Catholic and Protestant theology, the “sci¬ 
entific” and the confessional perspectives 
are no longer adequate for defining the 
problematics and the themes favorable to 
an interactive research (cf. Le dictionnaire de 
theologie). From this third perspective, it suf¬ 
fices to establish that what can be called 
the qur’anic stage, the instantiation of a 
new religion, is a complex historical pro¬ 
cess engaging simultaneously social, politi¬ 
cal (see politics and the qur’an), cul¬ 
tural, and normative factors. These are 
entangled with ritual, customs, ethics, 
familial structures (see family; tribes and 
clans; kinship), competing structures of 
the imagination and the collective interac¬ 
tive memory of such entities as Jews, 
Christians, Sabians (q.v.), polytheists (fre¬ 
quently termed “pagans”), and all cultural 
groups of the ancient Near East (see jews 
AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN¬ 
ITY; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 

the qur’an). All these modes and manifes¬ 
tations of the historical existence of such 
social groups in Arabia are not only pres¬ 


ent in the qur’anic discourse but trans¬ 
formed. They have been sublimated, up¬ 
rooted from their local conditions to 
constitute an “existential paradigm” of the 
human condition. Divested of its particu¬ 
larity, this qur’anic paradigm is capable of 
producing and informing individual and 
collective existence within the most diverse 
cultural and historical contexts. As with 
the biblical discourse of the Hebrew Bible 
and the New Testament, the qur’anic dis¬ 
course generates the results obtained by 
combining mechanisms for precise lin¬ 
guistic articulation of the meaning with 
the diverse effects of changing historical 
situations. In both textual corpora the 
narrative, rhetorical, stylistic and literary 
processes are so complex and highly elabo¬ 
rated that recent methods of discourse 
analysis have yet to prove sufficient for the 
task of clarifying their interaction. These 
approaches — to say nothing of the classi¬ 
cal theories of the inimitability (q.v.; i'jaz) 
of the Qur’an — have yet to explain ade¬ 
quately the genesis, the effects and the 
place of the Qur’an within linguistic and 
semiotic usages (see semiotics and na¬ 
ture in the qur’an; language of the 
qur’an). 

The term “paradigm” is an appropriate 
designation for its qur’anic manifestation 
because this manifestation became in¬ 
scribed in a long history where the homol¬ 
ogous paradigms of Judaism, Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism (see magians), and Mani- 
chaeism had already assumed a place 
within the cultural and religious space of 
the Mediterranean. The term “existential 
paradigm” is more natural and workable 
than that of “religion,” for it frees the in¬ 
tellectual task from the conceptual con¬ 
straint imposed by those systems of belief 
and nonbelief which shape in a subtle 
fashion, often unconsciously, the interpre¬ 
tation of the facts within each living reli¬ 
gious tradition. Further, this terminology 
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allows the inclusion within the arena of 
critical assessment of all the inherited sys¬ 
tems, paradigms or models of historical 
action produced by modern reason in its 
struggle to liberate itself from the oppres¬ 
sive dogmatics of traditional institutional 
religions. To follow the developments 
within the qur’anic discourse of the social 
and linguistic construction of the catego¬ 
ries of “believers” and “nonbelievers,” as 
these relate to what would be called 
“Islam,” is to establish the historicity of the 
new religion. It is to do this on the basis of 
the first pronouncements of that which the 
believing tradition would theorize under 
the name of “Word of God” (q.v.), re¬ 
vealed through Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, 
imposing himself progressively by his 
action and by the qur’anic discourse, as 
the Prophet ( al-nabi, see prophets and 
prophethood) and messenger (q.v.; rasul) 
of God. That is to say that the initial 
choice of the historical method to define 
Islam on strictly qur’anic grounds is not in¬ 
nocent. It proceeds from a methodological 
and epistemological premise characteristic 
of modern reason and introduces a break 
with the axial vision, insisting that the en¬ 
tire qur’anic discourse instilled the prop¬ 
erly believing attitude in the heart (q.v.) of 
the first listeners. For all subsequent gener¬ 
ations this Qur’an-centric understanding 
of “Islam” creates the drama of the deci¬ 
sion — to accept or reject the covenant of 
divine alliance ( mithaq , see contracts and 
alliances) — on which would depend the 
realization of the entire individual exist¬ 
ence of the Muslim person. Without hav¬ 
ing the benefit, as did western Christianity, 
of new possibilities for the emancipation of 
the human condition such as those opened 
by the existential paradigm constructed by 
modernity or by a more efficacious alter¬ 
native than that presented by the tradi¬ 
tional religions, Muslims continue to live 
the drama of that decision within a deadly 


violence where, additionally, the “unthink¬ 
able and unthought” of the two opposing 
paradigms are interpreted as mutually 
exclusive. 

The theologies, the philosophies, and the 
still hesitant and partial problematics of 
the social sciences have begun to take 
charge of the historical drama of the hu¬ 
man condition despite being complicated 
by the alternative opened by modernity: 
the choice is no longer simply between 
passing earthly existence in absolute fidel¬ 
ity to the debt of signification forged 
within the eternal covenant contracted 
with a living, merciful God and savior (or a 
wise founder like Buddha), or the radical 
refusal of that pact. It is not only between 
the fallibility of reason and the solitude of 
a destiny beyond the horizon of hope. 
Within the thought world of modernity, for 
many people God has become a useless hy¬ 
pothesis. This version of modernity insists 
that humans take responsibility for their 
destiny and substitutes an image of prog¬ 
ress by science for the image of eternal 
salvation guaranteed by a loving and com¬ 
passionate God. 

Qur’anic Islam 

In a book issued in 1972 (The spiritual back¬ 
ground of early Islam. Studies in early Arab con¬ 
cepts), M.M. Bravmann brought together 
fourteen articles which he had published 
between 1945 and 1971. With regard to the 
domain of Islamic studies, this work, as 
well as that cited earlier, is very representa¬ 
tive of the epistemological attitude that 
governed historical writing in Europe and 
North America from the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury until the 1970s. The author does his 
utmost to rediscover the conceptual con¬ 
tents of the Qur’an, namely terms like 
islam, iman (see faith), din (see religion), 
dunya (see world), sunna (q.v.), sira (see sira 
and the qur’an), ‘ilm (see knowledge 
and learning), bay c a (see oaths and 
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pledges), etc., in the period of emerging 
Islam. Investigation of the etymologies of 
a semantically rich vocabulary is very use¬ 
ful as long as one does not content oneself 
with deceptive substrata. The danger of 
such research lies in the tendency to rest 
content with partial or fossilized meanings 
that are only poorly related to the living 
continuation of a no-longer extant lan¬ 
guage and society. This type of erudition 
has made progress, however, as can be il¬ 
lustrated with reference to the rich works 
of M.J. Kister and his followers on the 
transition from “jahiliyya (see age of 
ignorance) to Islam.” In this latter body 
of work one finds an orientation towards a 
social, political and cultural history that 
could finally make a historical-anthropo¬ 
logical reading of the Qur’an possible. 

(See also my remarks on the recent work of 
J. Chabbi, Le seigneur des tribus. L’islam de 
Mahomet, Paris 1997 in the article contem¬ 
porary CRITICAL PRACTICES AND THE 
qur’an.) Aiming at such an objective is, in 
itself, a sign of immense progress toward a 
critical approach that can explain not only 
a nascent religion and its generative termi¬ 
nology but also the moment and the para¬ 
digm of human creativity in its struggle for 
conceptual emancipation. 

Confining oneself to an examination of 
the occurrences of the word islam or muslim 
within the strict limits of the qur’anic cor¬ 
pus avoids neither the fallibility of that ex¬ 
ercise itself nor the methodological quan¬ 
daries inherent in every quest for origins. 
This is even more the case when the mind 
remains focused on a definition of the reli¬ 
gion that emerged subsequent to the qur¬ 
’anic corpus and its society and in which 
the paradigms forged within the anthropo¬ 
logical scope were redefined. I have ex¬ 
plained that the “closed official corpus” of 
the canonical codex ( mushaf, q.v.) poses 
methodological problems that are different 
from those linked to qur’anic discourse at 


the time of its first oral enunciation (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AnJ CODICES OF 

the qur’an; orality). Because it has 
never respected this differentiation, the 
philological exploitation of the “closed 
official corpus” concurs, though with 
greater care for chronological constraints, 
with the cognitive attitude of traditional 
Muslim exegesis (tafsir al-Qur'an bi-l- 

M.M. Bravmann, for example, assures us 
that the word islam has meant confronting 
death (see death and the dead), sacrific¬ 
ing one’s life for a higher goal and thus, by 
extension, defending one’s honor (q.v.), and 
giving oneself unconditionally to God (see 
path or way; jihad). These two motiva¬ 
tions cannot be treated on the same level 
but must be interrelated. More complexly, 
then, the term means dying for the honor 
(‘ird) of the clan because the mechanical 
solidarity in a command group appears in 
the Qur’an both as a springboard from 
which to substitute the attachment to the 
clan with the quest for God and as an ob¬ 
stacle to this substitution. 

Q 49:14 and 17 unveil this deceptive use of 
a semantic equation with the confrontation 
of death by opposing the word islam, which 
is stigmatized as an outward, tactical and 
revocable adherence to the noble cause of 
God and his messenger, to the word imdn, 
which signifies a sincere and definitive 
conversion of the heart to a cause that is 
differentiated from that of the clan (see 
belief and unbelief; hypocrites and 
hypocrisy). This is why the expression 
“he submitted his face (q.v.) to God” 

(aslama wajhahu lillahi) recurs often as a 
summons to give one’s self only to God. 
The verb “to submit” (aslama) occurs 
twenty-two times; muslim, pi. muslimun a 
total of forty-two times, including one in¬ 
stance of the dual and two attestations of 
the feminine plural, muslimat, to designate 
female “Muslims”; islam appears seven 
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times. The contrast with the attestations of 
the various derivatives of the root letters 
’-m-n, signifying “belief, faith,” is striking: 
man (seventeen times), amanu (258), mu’mi- 
nun (166, of which nineteen are the femi¬ 
nine plural, mu’mindt). Islam as the sacrifice 
of one’s life is still demanded, as those who 
avoid going into combat are denounced 
according to a code of honor that opposes 
courage (q.v.), valiancy and the wish to die 
as a hero (see martyr) to cowardice, trea¬ 
son, and fleeing from battle ( qa’ada , see 
war; expeditions and battles; virtues 
AND VICES). 

One will note that these clear-cut defini¬ 
tions of islam and Tman, as well as of the 
conditions of the endeavor (jihad) for God, 
appear in two late suras: in <2 49, which is 
classified as the 106th in the chronological 
order of revelation, and Q 9 > classified as 
the 113th. The interrelation of the two 
concepts during the whole period of the 
revelation depended on the changing con¬ 
texts and protagonists in Mecca (q.v.) and 
Medina (q.v.). In Mecca, where Muham¬ 
mad faced opposition from the polytheists, 
defined as those who “associated” anything 
with the one God (mushrikun), it was neces¬ 
sary to stress the belief in a single God; 
facing the Jewish adversaries in Medina 
(al-rabbaniyyun), however, it was important 
to construct a founding story for the new 
religious community in order to insert it 
into the biblical series of revelations (see 
scripture and the qur’an) that were 
made to Abraham (q.v.), to Moses (q.v.), 
and to Jesus (q.v.) son of Mary (q.v.; see 
also opposition to muhammad). It is in 
this Islamic re-appropriation of these great 
religious figures that the emerging religion 
takes on the dimension of a religious space 
for a community that has slowly become 
differentiated from other rival communities 
engaged in a mimetic combat over the con¬ 
trol of the same symbolic capital. For the 
mushrikun, this symbolic capital is centered 


on the Meccan pantheon while for Jews 
and Christians it is focused on the previous 
biblical revelations. In order to reshape the 
figure of Abraham, the Qur’an uses the 
term millat Ibrahim rather than the word 
islam, whose signification is still in the 
course of construction. Milla refers to a 
group whose members necessarily share 
the same beliefs. This term will later be re¬ 
used to designate the various confessional 
communities in the Ottoman Empire. In 
Q 3:67, Abraham is finked to the pure reli¬ 
gion, Hanlfism (see hanif), that is devoid 
of any deviation: “Abraham was neither a 
Jew nor a Christian, but a hanif muslim 
Within this context in which a corrected 
and redressed version (quite different from 
the “altered” versions of the Christians 
and the Jews) of the history of the “People 
of the Book” (q.v.; see also book) is con¬ 
structed, the word muslim cannot be trans¬ 
lated simply as “Muslim” in the now com¬ 
mon meaning of the word, since it does 
not yet have a social and doctrinal basis. Its 
meaning in this passage is indeed a refer¬ 
ence to that internal submission of faith 
which is contracted in the alliance (mithaq) 
with God. In the frequently cited verses 
“religion, in the eye of God, is Islam” 

(q 3:19); or “The will to profess a religion 
other than Islam will not be accepted” 

(q 3:85), it is necessary to preserve the orig¬ 
inal, fundamental meaning of islam as an 
internalized religious attitude that is well 
symbolized by the conduct of the qur’anic 
Abraham. To consecrate at this stage the 
equivalence of the Abrahamic islam with 
that which the sciences and institutions 
termed Islamic would later construe, is to 
relegate to the “unthinkable” all of the 
problems associated with the passage from 
the human experience of the divine 
(‘T'experience humaine du divin, ” title of a work 
of M. Meslin) to the institutionalized, ritu¬ 
alized, religious orthodoxy of the “manag¬ 
ers of the sacred” (gestionnaires du sacre). In 
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order to avoid this long leap within the ide¬ 
ological instrumentalization of the reli¬ 
gious reality, it is preferable to speak of 
the religion emerging at the level of the 
qur’anic discourse in its initial mode of 
enunciation. 

There is no room here to evaluate the 
role of the normative pronouncements 
which, already in the qur’anic discourse, 
engage the experience of the divine with 
the trajectory of ritualization, of the sa- 
cralizing institution (see ritual and the 
qur’an). Rather, I signal the importance of 
analyzing the process by which, at the level 
of the “closed official corpus,” that institu¬ 
tionalization comes to function as the con¬ 
ceptualization of Islam that is exploited by 
the jurists (see law and the qur’an), the 
theolgians, the exegetes, the mystics (see 
sufism and the qur’an) and all varieties 
of social actors. 

It is worth remembering that, at the stage 
of its oral enunciation, the qur’anic dis¬ 
course attaches more importance to recita¬ 
tions of the foundation of a new collective 
memory, one that is prepared to receive a 
system of beliefs and of non-beliefs that is 
both similar to and differentiated from 
those of competing communities, than to 
the doctrinal development of orthodoxy. 
This was done by later generations. The 
literary composition of these stories has 
exerted a decisive semantic influence on 
Arabic vocabulary (see Arabic language; 
grammar and the qur’an). In its en¬ 
hanced contents the language was fortified 
to support the new system of values and 
recast as a language that bears an earthly 
history which is entirely inscribed within 
the horizon of a history of salvation (q.v.) 
already familiar to the People of the Book. 
One should also bear in mind that these 
founding stories, as well as the indetermi¬ 
nate state of the conceptual tools within 
the qur’anic stage, make possible many 


starting points for symbolic, semantic, con¬ 
ceptual and, finally, existential codes. It is 
necessary to verify, therefore, the degree of 
spiritual, ethical, social, juridical and polit¬ 
ical relevance for this coding that future 
actors will “choose,” or which will be im¬ 
posed upon diverse groups who constitute 
themselves as “interpretive communities.” 
This type of investigation has been neither 
conceived nor adopted by the historians, 
the exegetes or the contemporary theolo¬ 
gians of critical modernity. One can, a for¬ 
tiori, absolve the medieval jurists of blame 
for not integrating this task, which was un¬ 
thinkable to them, into their claim to root 
(ta’sil) legal qualifications (ahkam) in the 
Word of God, which would transform 
profane and contingent behavior into the 
categories of licit or illicit works compati¬ 
ble with the notion of a final judgment 
(see last judgment; good deeds; evil 
deeds; lawful and unlawful; record 
of human actions). Now, however, there 
is enough of the conceptual diversity 
necessary for the radicalization of a 
critique of Islamic reason that can be 
undertaken within a broader and more 
historically, sociologically and anthropo¬ 
logically sensitive perspective. 

M. Arkoun 
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Isma see IMPECCABILITY 
Isma'llls see siii'ism and the Qur’an 
Isra’ see ascension; aqsa mosque 


Israel 

Ancestor of the people of Israel (Isra’ll), 
whose name appears most frequently in 
the Qur’an within the title “Children of 
Israel” (q.v.; Banu Isra’il). Only in two 
places does it occur separately (q 3:93; 
19:58). The commentators identify Israel 
with Jacob (q.v.; Ya'qub), the son of Isaac 
(q.v.; Ishaq). 

0 . 3 : 93j which deals with Jewish dietary 
restrictions (see jews and Judaism), makes 
allusion to a specific event in Israel’s life. It 


is stated here that all food was lawful (see 
lawful and unlawful) to the Children 
of Israel save what Israel forbade for him¬ 
self before the Torah (q.v.) was sent down. 
The commentators understood the verse in 
a polemical context saying that it proved to 
the Jews of Muhammad’s time that their 
dietary law was not the one which all be¬ 
lievers should follow (see food and drink; 
forbidden). The exegetes disagree, how¬ 
ever, about the kind of food Israel forbade, 
and whether or not this is endorsed in the 
Torah of Moses (q.v.). Some say that Isra¬ 
el’s forbidden food is not forbidden in the 
Torah, and that the Children of Israel only 
avoid it in accordance with the individual 
precedent of Israel. Others say that God 
has forbidden in the Torah the same food 
which Israel forbade, but only to punish 
the Children of Israel for their sins, as is 
also stated elsewhere in the Qur’an 
(q 4:160; 6:146). This means that Israel’s 
dietary restrictions are not incumbent on 
the rest of the believers, i.e. the Muslims. 

As for Israel’s forbidden food, some say 
that it was the sinew of the vein, which 
used to hurt Israel during the nights, and 
he decided to abstain from it in hope that 
God would cure him. Others say that he 
abandoned for that purpose his most favor¬ 
ite meal, i.e. the meat and milk of camels. 
A less current interpretation (Ibn Abl 
Hatim al-RazI, Tqfsvr, iii, no. 3819) relates 
that he forbade the appendage of the liver 
and the two kidneys and the fat that is 
upon them, save what is carried on the 
back. These were the parts that had to be 
burned as an offering to God. This is a ver¬ 
batim representation of a biblical sacrifi¬ 
cial rite (e.g. Exod 29:13, 22, etc.), combined 
with the qur’anic version of Jewish dietary 
law (q 6:146). The mention of the “sinew 
of the vein” (hirq al-nasa) points to the bib¬ 
lical origin of Q 3:93, which is Genesis 
32:25-33. This is the story of the changing 


of Jacob’s name to Israel following Jacob’s 
nocturnal wrestling with the angel, during 
which the hollow of his thigh was touched 
by the angel in the sinew of the vein. For 
this reason the Children of Israel do not 
eat the sinew of the vein. Some of the 
Islamic traditions provide a detailed 
Arabic version of the story. 

As for Israel’s decision to forbid the food 
for himself, some commentators say that it 
was based on his own individual judgment 
(ijtihad), which prophets are allowed to 
have (see prophets and propiietiiood). 

Uri Rubin 
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FIGURES I-X 



[i] Clockwise, from top. 

Reverse of 'Umayyad gold dinar, Damascus ca. 73/692-4. Center contains a modified form of the 
standard Byzantine cross-on-pediment symbol; margin is inscribed with “bismi llah la ilah ilia, llah 
wahda Muhammad rasul Allah” The earliest gold issue that is surely Arab, and the first coinage to 
contain the shahada. 

Obverse of first-issue 'Abb as id dinar dated 132/[749-50], Inscription is the same as that of the 
'Umayyad dinar of 77/696-7 (see below), whereas the reverse center (not pictured) is inscribed 
with Muhammad rasul Allah. 

Obverse of 'Umayyad gold dinar dated 77/ [696-7]. Margin is inscribed with Muhammad rasul Allah 
arsalahu bi-l-hudd wa-cUn al-haqq li-yuzhirahu c ald l-din kullihi (cf. Q48:29; 9:33); center is inscribed with 
“la ilah ilia llah wahda Id shank lahu ”; reverse center (not pictured) is inscribed with part of Q_ 112. 
Obverse of al-Ma’mun’s anonymous coinage dated 207/[822]. The center is the same as that of 
the 'Umayyad dinar of 77/696-7. Courtesy of the University of Pennsylvania Museum (Islamic 
Coins, S4-143980, S4-143981; coins were formerly on loan to the American Numismatic Society). 





[n] 3rd/9th century Egyptian carved stone panel containing the basmala and Q_ 
3:18: “In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful. God is witness that 
there is no god save him. And the angels and the men of learning [are also wit¬ 
nesses], Maintaining his creation injustice, there is no God save him, the al¬ 
mighty, the wise.” No individual’s name is inscribed on this panel. Courtesy of 
the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC 
(SI 993.8). 







[in] Portion of stone-carved band with Q9:18 on the south face of the southwest minaret of the 
Mosque of al-Hakim in Cairo, early 5th/11th century. The verse, which begins “the mosques of 
God shall be visited and maintained,” is the most common inscription found on mosques through¬ 
out the Muslim world. Photograph courtesy of Jonathan Bloom and Sheila Blair. 






[iv] Top row: Nishapur dinar, 450/1058-9 (under the 
Seljuk Tughril Beg). Obverse center is the same as that 
of the TJmayvad dinar of 77/696-7 (see plate i), with 
c adl inscribed above, and al-qaim bi-amr Allah below; 
outer margin is inscribed with a passage from Q 30:4-5 
(“lilldhi l-amr min qabl wa-min bad wa-yawmaidhyafrahu l- 
mu minim bi-nasri lldhi”). Reverse margin reads Muhammad 
rasul Allah arsalahu bi-l-huda wa-chh al-haqq li-yughirahu c ala 
l-dm kullihi wa-law kariha al-muskrikun (cf. Q_48:29; 9:33); 
center is inscribed with lillah Muhammad rasiil Allah al- 
Sultan al-A‘£am Shahanshah Ajall Rukn al-Din Tughril Beg. 
Bottom row: Mosul copper, 585/1189-90, under the 
Zengid prince of Mosul, Mas'ud, and his overlord, the 
Ayyubid Salah al-Din. Obverse contains an allegorical 
figure of the moon. Reverse center begins with the 
shahada. Images courtesy of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, National Numismatic Collection, Douglas Mudd. 
Identification and transcription courtesy of Michael 
Bates of the American Numismatic Society. 




[v] The minaret of Jam (590/1193-4), built for the Ghurid overlord Muhammad b. 
Sam and located in central Afghanistan. The lower shaft is decorated with interlac¬ 
ing bands that contain all 98 verses of Q, 19, Surat Maryam (“Mary”), certainly one 
of the most extensive qur’anic inscriptions ever erected. The band at the top of the 
middle shaft contains Q_ 61:13 about God’s present victory, while the band around 
the top of the upper shaft contains the profession of faith (shahada). Photograph 
from a private collection. 




[vi] Early 8th/ 14th century Iranian mihrab. The section shown here is inscribed with Q_59:22: “He 
is God, other than whom there is no other god. Knower of the invisible and the visible. He is the 
compassionate, the merciful.” Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. H.O. 
Havermeyer Collection. Gift of Horace Havermeyer, 1940 (40.181.4). 








[vii] Top row: Granada dirham. Anonymous and undated 
(ca. 596-853/1200-1450), under the Nasrids. Obverse is 
inscribed with the shahada. Reverse reads laghalib ilia Hah. t 
Gharnata (/' presumably abbreviates id did. “exalted be he”). 
Bottom row: Lahore gold mohur, 1015/1606-7. First reg¬ 
nal year of Jahangir: Obverse is inscribed with “ Allah Id 
ilah ilia Muhammad rasiil Allah hurdarb 1115 LcT (cf. Q_37:35; 
48:29). Reverse reads ghdziJahangir Badishah Muhammad Mur 
al-Din sana 1. Images courtesy of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, National Numismatic Collection, Douglas Mudd. 
Identification and transcription courtesy of Michael Bates 
of the American Numismatic Society. 












































[ix] Band with Q_9:108 inscribed vertically in thuluth by ‘All Rida-i ‘AbbasI, 1025/ 
1616-7 at the beginning of the inscription in tile mosaic framing the entrance portal 
to the Imam Mosque (formerly the Shah Mosque) in Isfahan. The verse mentions a 
mosque whose foundation was laid the first day. The inscription continues with a 
Shfite hadlth quoted on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas that ‘All b. Abl Talib is the 
Prophet’s successor. Photograph courtesy of Jonathan Bloom and Sheila Blair. 











[x] Early 12th/18th century Persian silver battle standard with niello 
inlay. The little finger contains Q_61:13: “Help from God and near 
victory.” The other fingers contain the Shfa invocation of ‘All b. 
Abl Talib. The twelve round cartouches in the outer circle on the 
hand proper contain the names of the twelve Imams in nastatiq 
script. The other side of this standard (not displayed here) is in¬ 
scribed with the Throne Verse (Q_ 2:256), believed to have very 
strong protective power, and a poem imploring divine aid. Cour¬ 
tesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Dr. 
Marilyn Jenkins, 1984 (1984.504.2). 







FIGURES I-IX 



[i] Surat al-Fatiha from a monumental manuscript written in hlfi and lavishly illuminated, found in 
the Great Mosque of San c a (San c a , Dar al-Makhtutat, inv. no. 20-33.1). Probably produced in 
Damascus at the end of the 1st/early 8th century. Courtesy of Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, 
University of Saarbriicken. 







[n] Surat al-Fatiha in naskh on a manuscript from the eastern Islamic world dating from 428/1037. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin (Is. 1430, 
f. lb). 


























[hi] Surat al-Fatiha inscribed upon the shoulder blade of a camel, 
undated. Courtesy of Princeton University Library, Department 
of Rare Books and Special Collections (Manuscripts Division, Is¬ 
lamic Third Series, no. 295). 



[rv a] Second half of Surat al-Fatiha in nhdn from a 9th/ 1 5th century Persian manuscript of 
the Tlmurid period by the hand of Ibrahim b. Shah Rukh (grandson of Tamerlane). Cour¬ 
tesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Alexander Smith Cochran, 
1913 (13.228.2). 


















[rv b] First half of Surat al-Fatiha in nhan from a 9th/15th century Persian manu¬ 
script of the Tlmurid period by the hand of Ibrahim b. Shah Rukh (grandson of 
Tamerlane). Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of 
Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913 (13.228.2). 








[v] Surat al-Fatiha in thuluth from a Turkish manuscript dating from 868/1454. Courtesy of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Rogers Fund, 1968 (68.179, folio 1). 



















[vi] Surat al-Fatiha in naskh from an Iranian manuscript, ca. middle 10th/ 16th century. Courtesy of 
the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC (S1986.82. lb & 2a). 












[vii] The first half of Surat al-Fatiha (Q_ 1:1-5) in naskh from a double-page Turkish 
frontispiece (second half of the 10th/16th century). Courtesy of the Arthur M. Sackler 
Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC (S1986.77.1b). 











[vtii] Surat al-Fatiha in naslaliq from a Persian manuscript, 1020/1611, by the hand of 
'Imad al-Hasanl. Courtesy of the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, DC (S1986.371). 
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[ix] Surat al-Fatiha in naskh from a double page Iranian frontispiece, 1206/1791-2. 
Courtesy of the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC 

(S 1986.87.1). 












